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PREFACE. 


The idea of writing a Monograph on Ind an Radway Rates origi¬ 
nated with the Hon’ ble Sir Robert Gillan, the Presidentof thu Railway 
Board, and I took up th ? work, at his request, and on behalf of the Railway 
Board, in July 1917. 

The scope of the work was limited to the writing of plai state¬ 
ments of facts relating to the history, policy and making of railway rates 
, in India, so as to arrive at a correct understanding of the past history 
and of the present position. This is the objoct with which the book 
has been written and, therefore, any suggestions as to what action 
should be taken has, as far as possible, been avoided. It will now be 
for the Government, the Radways and the public to study the whole 
thing and to discuss and take action, where necessary, when normal 
conditions again prevail. 

The publications of the Government of India, especially those of the 
Railway, Commerce and Industry, Geological Survey, Agricultural 
and Revenue, and Statistical Departments, Mr. K. L. Dutt's Report on 
the Enquiry into Rise of Prices in India, and the records of the Railway 
Board have been most useful, and quotations from them have be *n 
frequently given. 

My grateful thank are due to all, whose publications f have used, 
and I only hope that this work will be of use to the public, to the trade 
and to the Railways, as it was in the interests of all of them that the 
Government of India, Railway Department, ordered this work to be 
taken in hand. 

The time occupied in actual writing of this hook was from July 1917 
to January 1918, and the rates are those from tariffs that were published 
up to October 1917, and the traffic statistics in Part Il relate to 1911 
and 1912 generally, as those were fairly good average years, and the 
figures are for normal periods before the war. 

It s not claimed that the wotk is perfect, and it is admitted that 
there may be errors and short-comings and some of the conclusions 
may not be sound, but I can say that my earnest endeavour has been to 
discuss each case from all its phases and to bring out facts impartially. 

My sincere thanks are due to the Hon’blc Sir Robert Gillan, who 
gave me every encouragement in connection with this work, and whenever 
I needed his advice and instructions tt^u»e readily given, and they 
were of great help. He also indicated to me the lines on which the 
jbook was to be written, and at the same time he impressed upon me 
"the necessity for stating plain statements of facts. 

I am also grateful to the Hon’ble Mr. C. E. Low, C.I.E., Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Department of Commerce and Industry. 



FBBTACB. 


Hit advice and suggestions were very useful in connection with Part II 
of the book. 

Mr. G. C. Godfrey, Member, Railway Board, kindly went through ■ 
the whole book, and his suggestions especially in connection with' the 
chapter on economics of transportation were indeed very valuable.' 

My thanks are also due to Messrs. Bigg-Wither and Cooper of the 
Burma and the Assam Bengal Railways respectively for examining the 
chapters on the rates of these two lines. 

Mi:. Purceil, Superintendent of Rates, East Indian Railway, gave me 
some useful hints. 

I am also indebted to Mr. C. V. Bliss, the late Secretary of tlfl 
Indian Railway Conference Association and now General Trafifl 
Manager of Railways in Mesopotamia, for the Note on Simplification 
of Goods Tariffs—Appendix III. 

Lastly, 1 am thankful to my two assistants Messrs. 0. 0. Chatterjee 
and S. C. Boso for their able assistance; but for their help the work 
would not have been finished in so short a time. Mr. Chattcrjee’s 
work in connection with the rates that have been quoted in the mono¬ 
graph was particularly helpful. 

S. C. GHOSE. 

■ Simla, 

April, 1918. 
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fpHE business of a railway is the conveyance of persons or goods from Btuinutc/ 
X one place to another, and in selling transportation, a railway has Haawa y* 
to take into consideration its own interests as well as those of its custo¬ 
mers. A railway must take into account the interests of the community 
as a whole, and every one cannot, therefore, always get the rate ho 
wants. 

A railway can only serve its constituents host, so long as it cams 
sufficient to pay ail its operating expenses, including upkeep and main¬ 
tenance, and a reasonable return on the capital outlay. A railway 
generally fixes rates which pay host and attract as much business 
to the railway as it can carry. A railway, like any other business 
concern, is always trying to add to its revenue by increasing its traffic ; 
but, as a railway shareholder does not expect as high a dividend as an 
investor in any other industrial or commercial concern, a railway is 
expected to spend and does spend money on improvement of facilities 
whenever it is found necessary to meet the requirements of expanding 
traffic or to attract frcali traffic. It is the aim of a railway to reach 
the widest class in the sale of its commodity of transputtation and it 
must therefore fix its charges for carriage of passengers and goods on 
the principle of “ what the traffic will hear.” 

No bettor explanation of the term “what the traffic, will hear ” Definition of 
can be given than is found in the chapter on “ floods Rates ’ in Hugh .. 

Muuro Ross’ hook on British Railways. The explanation given by him traffic witt 
is as follows :— 

“One wav the obv' ms hut, short sighted and ineffectual way of 
doing this is to charge the Inchest possible rales and he content with 
the limited amount/ of business that can slmggle to exist in such 
conditions : that is the principle of charging what traffic will not 
hear. The other way recognises that a small profit, many times 
repeated, is better than a large one obtained only occasionally, and 
that a large business affords greater opportunities of gam than a small 
and restricted one. lienee it means that a railway accommodates its 
charges to the circumstances of the traffic and encourages new 
customers and new traffic, by moderate rates and"liberal treatment. 

This is the ideal pointed to by the principle of charging what the 
traffic will bear.” 


In India, the passenger traffic is 

divided into 4 classes, and the Passenger 

classes and 
farts. 

fares generally are as follows :— 

1st class. 

. . J 8 pi on per mile. 

2nd class . • 

9 „ 

Intermediate 

* ♦ 4$ »* 

3rd class 

3 pics to 1 J pios ner mile 

B 2 



Good* clouts 
and rata. 


Factor* ■'» 

idtminint 

rata. 
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The great bulk ol the railway passenger traffic is carried in third class 
and the fare charged is between 3 pies and ljj pies per mile. 

The goods traffic is divided into six classes and the following are 
the maximum and minimum rates allowed by the Government for each 
class between which the railways can vary their rates :— 

* I’lES PER MACND PER MILE. 

Maximum. Minimum. 


1st elaes.. . 1 T y 

2nd.t J 

.S b 

4(h ... . . } J 

5th.1 i 

X das- (Explosives, including dangerous ''ends) . It J, 


{Thu rates fur coal arc, hmvovei, clica|.ci and will la* found m subsequent Chapters.) 

Agricultural productions, mineral articles and cheap goods are grouped 
under the lowest or 1st, class, and the ordinary rate for this class is Jrd 
pie per maund per mile or 0 pies per ton mile. The second class con¬ 
tains manufactured articles in their first stage and articles in every 
day use, such as piece goods, lirassware. eoppenvare, etc., and also 
higher juiced agricultural productions such as cotton. The higher 
priced articles of merchandise which are carried by railways in small 
quantities, bulky articles requiring more space in wagons, fragile goods 
which are attended with risk of damage or breakage during transit, 
valuable articles, such as silks, etc., and dangerous goods requiring 
special handling and transport arc all placed in higher classes : in fact, 
the rates charged on commodities increase with the increase in prices 
of goods and generally the quantity carried also becomes less. 

But the largest proportion of the railway business is done in goods 
of the cheapest class, consisting of agricultural productions and minerals 
for which special rates lower than the maximum are charged. The 
difference between the ordinary and the. special rates is that while the 
former represents the maximum rate of the class to which the goods 
pertain the latter is lower than the maximum hut within the minimum. 

As already stated, the chief consideration in the fixing of special 
rates is to attract as much traffic as possible to a railway and as the 
volume of traffic increases in weight and the distance hauled over a 
railway becomes greater the rate per mile becomes less, for any ad¬ 
ditional traffic brought to the railway and carried in wagon loads for 
long distances means distribution of operating expenses over a greater 
distance and between a larger number of unit miles, and therefore, it 
is- considered, it jiays the railways to encourage such traffic. 

Competition is one of the important factors in determining rates; 
competition may be between— 

(1) Railways; 

(2) Railways and river transport ; 

* (N. B .—A pie is equivalent to T * t th of a penny; a pound (£]) represents R* 15 
fifteen, a rupee is made up of 16 annas or 18d, and 12 piesmake one anna.) 
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(3) Railways and land transport (carts, pack animals); 

(4) Ports; 

(5) Places of supplies ; and also 

(6) Industries. 

Competition between railways not infrequently includes competition 
between ports and competition between places of supply and between 
industries. 

The question of cost of carriage has to be taken into account in 
determining the competition limit, and in India minimum rates have 
been fixed below which a railway cannot reduce its charges in com¬ 
petition, and this limit in the case of 1st class goods, which con¬ 
stitute great bulk of the traflic, is determined by the factor of the 
average cost of haulage of the railways, taking the railways of India 
as a whole, because the (lovernment is praciically the owner of all the 
important trunk lines of the country and is responsible to sec that in 
competition between railways, one radwav docs not force down its own 
rates or the rates of another line to non-paying figures. In the ease of 
one or two lines, however, the minimum fixed by the (.lovernment may 
not be the bottom limit of its power to vivo the lowest rate; hut as 
the (lovernment ownership extends to all the important lines, if an 
uniformity in respect of bottom limit is not maintained for the sake 
of one or two railways, the tendency will be to force down the rates to 
the bottom limit on many railways in competition with such lines 
as can charge lower than the general bottom limit rates, which 
cannot be to the interests of file state. 

The question of rates charged on goods carried by Indian railways 
has, during recent years, attracted the attention of the public, and this 
subject was discussed at great length in the Jmpeiial Legislative 
Council in 1912 and in 191b. 

Railway rates constitute an important factor in the tirade and com¬ 
merce of a country, and divergent opinions prevail in every country, 
where there are railways, on the point as to whether railways are doing 
all that should he done in the matter of manipulation of rates in the 
best interests of the, people. 

The “Enquiry into the Rise of Piiees in India” has clis- Railway* 
closed the fact that the Indian railways have, in times of stress, been 
very useful in affording relief by importing food stuffs into the affected 
areas, and that without the railways the results in times of distress in 
famine stricken districts would have been disastrous. This enquiry 
has also shewn that the railways have enabled the ryots to dispose 
of their surplus production at a fair price, thus increasing their income 
and their purchasing power which is again shewn by the increase in 
imports, especially in articles, which do not constitute hare necessaries 
of life. The area under cultivation has generally increased with the 
advent of railways. 
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The Indiin railways are now in a prosperous condition and theii 
business is advancing and it is held by some that the interests of the 
railways and of the public are allied together. In one of the latest 
publications on “ Railroad Transportation, ” by a well known writer 
on Railway Economics, it has been remarked :— 

“A railway cannot possibly prosper unless the people also prosper. 
A railway cannot charge a higher rate than the production can 
afford to pav and a railway cannot afford to be hostile to the interests 
of a community.” 

The Railway policy in India has been regulated from the very 
start by the Government enunciating the broad principles from time to 
time, it being recognised by the Government and made known to the 
railway administrations that the railways should be so managed and the 
rates and fares so regulated as to offer the people the greatest possible 
benefit of railway transportation. But at the same time, it has also 
been admitted by the Government that the utility of the railways can 
only be fully enjoyed by the public and the railway mileage in India 
go on increasing if the railways are paying concerns and are self- 
supporting. Therefore, such rates, as are not considered to lie com¬ 
patible with (lie interests of a railway, cannot benefit the people in 
the long run, for if the earning power of a railway is reduced, naturally 
its power of affording facilities to the public will also be restricted. 

A railway while benefiting the country generally, benefits the area 
lying within its sphere in particular, and, therefore, it is believed that 
it is by the endeavour of eacli railway to serve the interests of the dis¬ 
tricts and of the community it.-is directly concerned in, that the whole 
country can be best served by the entire railway system. 

It is true, multiplication of agencies for the working of the trunk 
lines has not been considered desirable from many points of view, and 
it is, therefore, that amalgamations of several railways have taken 
place and branch lines belonging to separate companies are sometimes 
worked by main lines. But at the same time, it is in order to protect 
the individual interests of various provinces, which differ in many 
rcspectg, and to allow them to develop their resources independently 
or in co-operation with the neighbouring districts and provinces, that 
the trunk railways of India, although belonging to the State and 
amalgamated in several cases for purposes of economy and to assist 
the natural flow and distribution of traffic and also for political reasons, 
arc allowed to be managed as best as they can lie in their own indivi¬ 
dual interests and, in the interests of the area they serve in 
particular. 

In India, the Government is practically the owner of all the im¬ 
portant trunk lines and it is considered by them that the time has come 
1 when it is necessary to bring about clearly the relations between the 
j Government and the railways m the matter of rates quotations and 
' the pokey adopted in regard to rates control; but before proceeding 
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to do so, it may not be out of place to say a few words about the 
effect of the railways and of railway rates on the income of the 
peasantry, who constitute the great bulk of the Indian population. It 
will, therefore, be useful to quote following extracts from the “ Report 
of the Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India,” published in 1915, 
as they bear on this point very directly. 

“ The advent of the railway has been of special advantage to the Efftrt of 
peasantry. In all the large productive tracts, the introduction of '^'/mZiik-i 
railways is usually followed by the substitution of central markets, of the ryoti. 
where the producers arc brought face to face with dealers and brokers, 
and are no longer dominated by the village shop-keeper, who would 
take over the crop from the cultivator at his own valuation, which 
is not often that of the market at which he himself disposes of it. The 
villager is thus brought into touch with the outer world ; he learns the 
ways of trade and reaps the profit of bountiful harvests." 

“ Before railways were constructed the cultivator derived little 
benefit from an abundant harvest. His markets were confined to a 
small area, and if the supply were greater than the demand, as it 
would be in a good year, prices (ell and lie lost the profits from 
the larger yields and sometimes found it, economical to leave part 
of his crop uncut. Railways have altered these conditions. They 
have rendered possible the transfer of supplies from the areas of 
plenty to areas of scarcity.” 

******* 

“ It has already been explained that statistics of railway freights 
for selected articles and for selected leads on the principal railways vm ra ending 
have been compiled and arc published with the. statistics appended to JJJ* 

this report. A glance at this statement Skill show how very large the jgjg, 
reduction in freight has been ; in the ease of coal and tea, being as 
much as 40 per cent., while in the ease of jute, jute manufactures 
and sugar it has been 27 to 31 per cent,. The smallest reduction 
has been in grains and pulses and ran cotton, but here also it has 
amounted to 20 per cent." 

It may be necessary to explain why in comparison with the reduc¬ 
tions in railway rates for other commodities the. reductions in ehargos 
for grain and cotton have been less ; this is due to the fact that the 
railway rates for grain were from the commencement fixed on a low 
basis, and in the case of raw cotton it was found, on special enquiry 
made some years ago on behalf of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way, which carries by far the largest amount of traffic in cotton, that the 
rates of that railway were not such as prevented expansion of the area 
under cotton cultivation or the expansion in trade in cotton, and it 
was considered advisable to maintain the somewhat comparatively 
high rates for cotton in order to maintain the railway earnings. 

Since, however, the issue of the report of the Prices Enquiry 
Committe 1 ' in 1915 thero have been enhancements in rates. 
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It may, therefore, be explained that the large reductions in railway 
rates, especially at the junctions and stations adjacent to them, made 
during the last 20 years, were in many cases not exactly called {or by 
the trade. They were due to competition between railways. The 
period of keen competition is over, and the area to be served by 
various railways and routes is now more or less defined. Competition, 
however, enabled the railways to find what areas come within the 
sphere of each railway, route or port, and it has also been ascertained 
what rates the traffic can bear and what rates are required to develop 
the resources of the country. Therefore, competition has done a great 
deal. 

It was, however, thought necessary in later years to examine the 
whole position in regard to rates both in areas that were out of the 
sphere of competition and in those that were at one time affected by 
competition, in order to avoid the unnecessary loss of revenue due to 
the low rates no longer necessary. The matter was investigated and 
it was found that in some cases with relatively high rates from non¬ 
competitive areas the traffic was as large, if not larger, as compared 
with that from the competitive areas with low rates, which, while 
constituting undue preference in some cases, also meant loss of 
revenue to the railways, and hence rates were enhanced, especially to 
and from the ports, with effect from 1st October 1910. 

Btxmu for A statement was made a few years ago that the Indian railway 
Oi rata in rates though lower than those in European countries were not so 
tnniUiom. l° w as those in America. Competition between the railways in America 
forced down the rates which at one time ceased to be paying ones, and 
the railways thore had to devise .means to reduce the cost of transport¬ 
ation to be able to maintain the low rates brought about by competition. 
Eventually such rates were found to be remunerative, from the fact 
that with the increased traffic and improved methods of transportation, 
the net earnings, after deduction of working expenses, paid a reasonable 
return on the capital of the railways. But it should not be forgotten 
that the capital of many American lines had been written down very 
considerably, during the period of their bankruptcy, (the result of 
reckless and undesirable competition both in making railways and in 
the rates charged), as there was no chance of regaining such capital. 
Therefore, how far the reduced rates would have been paying rates on 
the total money spent on each railway, i.e., including large Bums that 
were written off, «'extremely doubtful. 

The extent to which competition was carried on in America was de¬ 
scribed to be as follows in the report of an American Railway Commis¬ 
sion published in July 1882 :— 

“ We have found in the course of our investigations that a species 
of competition has prevailed from time to time which has brought 
satisfaction to few persons, if any, and which has resulted in inequa¬ 
lities and disorders greatly detrimental to trade. Such competition 
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exists when the railroad companies or. those who are permitted to 
solicit business afid to make contracts on their behalf, set out with 
the determination to withdraw freights from their rivals, and secure 
them for themselves, at all hazards, and regardless of gain or loss; 
and when acting upon this determination they throw to the winds 
all settled rates, and in the desperate strife for business offer any 
inducement in their power which will secure it. The country not 
long since had experience of such a season, and everywhere we 
listened to complaints of the injury which legitimate business suffered 
from it. It was said bv parties interested in transportation that the 
inauguration of such a strife put an end for the time to all possibility 
of calculating from day to day what would be the cost of carriage, and 
what could be safely paid or wisely accepted for grain, provisions, or 
other articles, destined to another market by rail. The control of 
railroad rates, and, to a large extent, of all railroad business, then 
passed out of the bands of the legitimate and regular corporate 
managers into the hands of solicitors for fast freight lines and other 
agents, who made from day to day and from hour to hour such terms 
with those having business as would secure it, but generally made 
secret terms—that the bargain with one man might not. prevent 
their driving a better bargain with another, as they might find 
opportunity. Under such circumstances persons were favoured and 
localities were favoured, when the object to he immediately accom¬ 
plished seemed to require it—regardless of the just maxims of 
legitimate business, and of.tlie rules of tbe common law, which enjoin 
upon common carriers that they shall deal with all customers upon 
principles of equity and relative fairness.” 

No wonder therefore that the American railway rates were forced 
down to very low figures, Imt. Indian railways have been fortunately 
free from such a state of allairs as described above. 

The English and American railways are bound by certain statutory Difference 
maxima rates and fares beyond which they cannot charge, the object traffic 
of this limit being fixed is to protect the public from the levy of conditions] 
unreasonable rates by the railways. But the railways are more or less^p^JJ^ 
free to vary their rates, according to the requirements of their traffic, Kingdom and 
to their best advantage, and naturally they strive to obtain the 
greatest possible profit for their lines by manipulation of such rates 
as bring them all the traffic they can carry and at the same time give 
them a good profit. The Government also exercises control over the 
railway rates and fares by certain laws and regulations which are 
referred to in the chapter on “ Government Control of Railways in 
the matter of railway rates and fares.” 

In England and in America, railways are private concerns and the 
■Government have no financial interest in them ; and the traffic condi¬ 
tions in both countries are different to those in India. 
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For instance, in England, not including Scotland, it was said in 
1906, that there were 8,900 railway stations in the country and 70 
ports. The ports, in addition to being available for entrance of foreign 
merchandise, “ were used for the distribution of local merchandise 
throughout the country, traffic being brought to ports by agency of 
railways and then taken from port to port ” and also to the interior 
by water in competition with railways and “ the stronger justification 
for lower carriage and for differential rates was water competition than 
anything else.” These conditions are not general in India. 

The original idea of the Government with every new railway in 
India was to align it so as to tap and develop new areas of railless 
tracts rather than encourage competitive lines merely for the sake of 
competition. lint with the extension of railway mileage in India, 
although gradual and rather slow, the new lines met one another as well 
as the older lines at both near and distant points and the new lines 
became intermediaries for traffic between points on distant railways. 

Thus the conditions in India became gradually altered and the 
railway rates and charges had to bo regulated from time to time to 
meet altered conditions. The natural flow of the traffic, principally in 
raw productions, has been in the past, from the interior to the ports, 
and this kind of traffic has constituted the bulk of the railway 
business. 

But there has been an awakening of interest in India in developing 
its manufactures and industries to make the best use of raw produc¬ 
tions of the country and it will bo to the interests of the railways in the 
long run to co-operate in the development of such industries. 

The trade conditions in India are also peculiar to its own and are 
different almost in each province and sometimes differ even in neigh¬ 
bouring districts. 

It is not always that goods for export out of India are consigned 
to the ports for immediate transfer from railway wagons into ships. 
No small amount of grain and seeds traffic carried to Howrah (Calcutta) 
in the first iutance is eventually exported from the Calcutta port, 
although Khidilerporc Docks are open for goods intended for direct 
shipment. In the same way, grain and seeds are also consigned to 
Bombay and are stored ami cleaned there in some cases and then 
■exported. 

The agriculturist or producer in India is not concerned with the 
ultimate destination of his goods ; his interest ceases when he. has dis¬ 
posed them of at the nearest market. The financing traders, in certain 
cases, principally in grain, pulses, seeds, cotton, etc., have some- 
, times almost, direct influence as to the port the traffic should go to, and 
this important factor cannot easily be ignored. 

It is true that big shipping firms have their agencies at principal 
buying centres, but in recent years the exporting firms have found it 
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more convenient to buy at the ports and the Indian dealers, specially 
in Bombay, export in some eases on their own account. 

In the case of the Calcutta port, the financing is done liv Marwaris 
who either buy on their own account or act ns commission agents on 
behalf of merchants up-country, and therefore on trade rid this port, 
the, incidental expenses are greater than in the case of despatches rtVf 
Bombay. 

The Hindu and Mahomedan merchants of Gu/.erat, known respec¬ 
tively as Bhatias and Berlins, constitute the great majority of Indian 
traders in Bombay and flic latter have their own buying agencies at 
almost every important place on the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bengal 
Nagpur, the Southern Mahratta. the Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
and the Kathiawar Railways. By this system of buying direct, thev 
avoid commission agency charge^. From each centre of such direct 
agencies of “ Botha " merchants they send out petty agents to buy 
even at small places and to despatch direct (torn each station. 

Dealing now with the conditions of markets in the. interior, it is 
noted that they also differ considerably ; for instance in Muttra itt the 
United Provinces one of the big “ shop-keepers fixes the prices at which 
he can sell, and tile brokers carry bis rate round to other shops; it is 
not necessary that the other dealers should sell at the same rate too 
but they do so with slight variations.” But this is not the general 
rule. In many places the agriculturists bring grain for sale without 
previous arrangement, and the buyers watch their arrivals and then 
fix (heir rates. Thus the daily variation in prices in small markets is 
at times considerable. . 

• Next to deal with the conditions under which (lie Indian railways 
deal with their traffic. Excepting coal, which is principally from the 
coal fields of Bengal and manganese ore from tho mines in Central 
Provinces, both the outward and inward traffic of Indian railways is 
distributed between so many small stations. Although the railways 
of Northern India are able to send their export traffic ill grain, 
pulses and seeds, cotton, etc., in comparatively large loads, a large 
amount of traffic of the railways of .Southern India is done in small 
lots. Taking India as a whole, even wagon load traffic has to be 
collected from station to station, ami wagons have also to be dis¬ 
tributed in a similar manner. The percentage of small stations is large, 
and most stations cannot, always give at a time more than one wagon 
load of 300 to 100 matmds and there is, therefore, the difficulty of using 
wagons of high capacity in large numbers in India to their best advantage 
on all lines. Thus also, the cost of operation in India has a tendency 
to bo high in spite of the fact that the labour is relatively cheap as 
compared with that employed on American and on European railways. 

It is also to be home in mind that in India, the cost of railway 
materials including rolling stock and machinery and stores is naturally 
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greater than in those countries, especially in iron and steel goods, as 
a great deal of these has yet to be imported from Europe. 

With these explanations of the difference in the conditions bet¬ 
ween India and other countries where there are railways, it will be 
realised that the wholesale application of European and American 
conditions cannot be suitable to India, but at the same time the experi¬ 
ence gained in railway working in those countries has been of 
great use to Indio and has avoided the repetition of mistakes in the 
case of railway rates policy. The evil effects of monopoly or of 
reckless competition have been avoided. 

fn discussing the railway rates one cannot entirely overlook the 
subject of financing of Indian railways. 

The trunk lines in India were originally financed by capitalists in 
England, on generally 5 per cent, guarantee from the Secretary of State 
for India and for a number of years some of the railways did not pay 
their guaranteed interest and the deficit had to be made good out of 
the revenues of India. But gradually the railways became self-sup¬ 
porting concerns and are to-day valuable assets to the Government. 

The surplus of net Government revenue fiom State owned lines 
after payment of working expenses, interest on capital outlay, inteiest 
on debt incurred for purchase of railways, and annuities in purchase of 
railways were as follows for the years 1909-10 to 1913-14 :— 


!non.lo 

MHO-11 
mii-ii 
1012-13 
11 ) 13-14 


3,50,42,7(7 
*.33.70,1133 
7.o:',.70,77.(> 
\ Oil,81,975 
S,55.85,1.91 


The, main trunk lines of India nmv belong to the State although 
majority of them are yet lea-.ed to companies for purposes of working. 

Except, in the ease, of the Oudli and Rohilkhaud Railway, the 
South Indian Railway, and one or two other small lines, which were 
purchased by cash payments, only part of the capital of each railway, 
as it was acquired by the State, was paid oil at the time of purchase 
and for this part payment and for the whole payment made for one 
or two lines, money had to be raised liv the Government on loan. 

In terms of the original contract, the purchase value of a railway 
represented generally the par value of the share capital plus 20 per 
cent., ami this commuted amount became the capital of the railway, 
after it was acquired, for which the Government became liable. Pay¬ 
ment in redemption of the balance of the commuted capital was 
arranged in annuities, which are being paid off yearly in certain fixed 
sums from the revenues of railways plus interest on annuities. 

After a railway is acquired by the State, the Government of 
India takes entire control of expenditure even if the said railway is leased 
to a company for working and further capital is provided either— 

(1) out of the general revenues ol the Government; or 
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(2) by raising of capital by the Government in rupee loan in 
India; or 

1 (3) by issue of debentures by the Secretary of State in England ; 

or 

(4) by issue of debentures by companies in England on the gua¬ 
rantee of the Secretary of State. 

The Railway Company to whom a railway is leased for working, is 
required to have a nominal capital in the undertaking in shares or in 
deferred annuities. 

In the interests of the development of the trade and resources of 
India it was recommended by the McKay Committee of 1907-03, that 
the capital expenditure on Indian railways should be fixed at 12.J 
millions sterling per annum. This sum was accepted as reasonable 
expenditure on railways in India but conditions of the money market 
both in India and in England prevented this amount being spent even 
in days before the war. An annual expenditure of 8 millions was how- 
evor arranged for before the war. This amount of 8 millions did not 
include capital raised in India bv Branch Line Companies. The 8 
millions represented the capital expenditure for which the Govern¬ 
ment of India were directly liable. Oxer and above (bis amount 
there is the capital provided bv Indian llianeb Line Companies 
for new lines in respect of which the Government and the main lines 
to which the branches arc feeders are liable only for the interest 
guaranteed. 

At the end of the year 1915-1 (i, the total amount of the capital of 
the State lines leased to companies for winking xvas £3(>5,8I3,347 of 
which actual State outlay xxiis 1 180,*30,775 and the balance was made 
up principally us follows :— 

£08,772,(591 net outstanding mnnining to ho paid oil to original invostors in 
unnmtuK. 

£51,259,000 amount of outstanding debt, yot to bo paid, incur!od by the 
Government in connection nith tlio putciiuho of railways. 

£44,550,948 Debentuics and Debentmo Stock raised in England. 

£18,01)1,829 Company's share of the nominal capital. 

£2,500,000 Advances of capital by Secretary of State in England to Companies. 

£47G,G."»1 Advances to Companies made in India. 

With such large sums outstanding on account of capital, which is 
the debt of the Government of India to be, paid out of the revenues of 
the railways, a certain, amount of caution in the matter of general 
reduction of rates is necessary, although in particular cases when 
a railway finds that it is lacking in business and that it has facilities to 
carry additional traffic, reductions to meet such conditions arc fully 
justified, especially when it is known that the reduced rates and 
fares will increase the volume of business by extending the demand or 
the markets of consumption or by reduction in prices at places where 
owing to high freight, business has been hitherto impossible or 
restricted. 
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But when railway facilities are unable to cope with the existing 
traffic and further facilities can only be given slowly, due to circumstances 
over which a Railway Company has no control, reduction in rates 
only result in reduction of earnings thus increasing the cost of the rail¬ 
way for the same amount of traffic to be carried at reduced rates. Such 
a course, if continued for any length of time, must affect the power 
of the railway in carrying traffic at reasonable rates. It will, however, 
always pay the railways to be on the look out for traffic in the direction 
; .n which the wagons are returning empty—for such traffic, while requir- 
ng no additional facilities and very little extra expenditure, will bring 
n more money. But in such cases also, if it means mere transfer of 
raffic from one railway to another, it cannot be to the best interests of 
ndia or of its Government, as the owner of Indian railways. 

There are times when enhancements of rates arc also called for. 
ome have, termed enhancements in rates taxation, but when the railway 
xpenses go up and there cannot be an increase in traffic unless large 
ims are spent on renewals or extension of facilities to meet require- 
lents of the present or anticipated increase in traffic the raising of 
rates is justified especially when funds and materials are not avail¬ 
able to pay for extended facilities. 

Quotation of In a country like India, where large tracts yet remain to be provided 
rata at with railways and where money has to be found, for extensions to main 
cinuautances hues and in improving their facilities, either out of grants from the 
i* various general revenues of India, demands on which for various kinds of public 
mm ‘ expenditure are great, or out of borrowed capital (on which interest 

has to be paid out of the railway revenue), and where main lines arc 
finally responsible for the payment, of deficit of the guaranteed interest 
to branches, financed out of funds raised by private enterprise in India, 
the public should at times be prepared for enhancement of rates or 
fares to meet temporary stress under exceptional conditions When, 
however, normal conditions return reductions can again be thought 
of, if it is found that the expansion of India's resources and their 
development need reduced rates. 

When a new industry or trade can be developed, wiiich will in the 
long run benefit the country and consequently the railways serving it, 
and it is found that it requires a fostering rate in its early stage it is 
always good for the railways to encourage a new or a struggling in¬ 
dustry by such reasonable rates as circumstances require. But at the 
same time if the law is made rigid that charge for long hauls should not 
be greater than for short hauls or if the railways know that a re¬ 
duction at one point to meet a really deserving case will force down 
rates at other points, where traffic can well bear the existing rates, 
they will hesitate to make reductions. 

. Almost similar remarks apply to equal mileage rates, the evils of 
which (if rigidly adopted in preference to rates on the basis of 
“ what the • traffic will bear ”) were summarised as follows by the 
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Select Committee of July 1882, on railway rates and 
England:— 

“ (a) It would prevent Railway Companies from lowering their 
rates and fares, so as to compete with traffic by sea, by 
canal, or by a shorter or otherwise cheaper railway, and 
would thus deprive the public of the benefit of competi¬ 
tion, and the company of a legitimate source of profit. 
“ (6) It would prevent Railway Companies from making perfectly 
fair arrangements for carrying at a lower rate than usual 

goods brought in larger and constant quantities. 

“ (c) It would compel a company to carry for the same rate 
over a line which has been very expensive in construction, 
or which, from gradients or otherwise, is very expensive 
in working, at the same rate at which it carries over less 
expensive lines. 




“ In short, to impose equal mileage rates on the companies would 
be to deprive the public of the benefit of much of the, competition 
which now exists, or has existed, to raise the charges on the public in 
many cases where the companies now find it to their inteiest, to lower 
them, and to perpetuate monopolies in carriage, trade, and manufacture 
in favour of those rates and places which are nearest, or least expen¬ 
sive, where the varying charges of the companies now create com¬ 
petition. And it will be found that the supporters of equal mileage 
rates when pressed, often really mean, not that the rates they pay 
themselves are too high, but that the rates that others pay are too 
low. 

“Pressed by these difficulties, the proposers of equal mileage rates 
have admitted that there must be numerous exceptions, where 
there is water competition, foe., at about three-fifths of the railway 
stations of the United Kingdom), where low rates for long distances will 
bring a profit, or where the article carried at low rates is necessary, 
such as ccal. It is scarcely necessary to observe that such excep¬ 
tions as these, whilst inadequate to meet all the various cases, 
destroy the value of ‘equal mileage’ as a principle, or the possibility 
of applying it as a general rule.” 

It may, however, be pointed out that some of the above arguments 
do not apply against equal mileage rates in India witli same force as 
in England owing to difference in conditions, suctl as extensive water 
competition, which exists in England but not very largely in India. 

Having so far related the general factors, which underlie the 
principles of rates making, we shall now in the subsequent chapters deal 
with the various phases of the question of railway rates affecting this 
country including the history of railway developments bearing on 
railway rates and of competition and combination, etc. 





CHAPTEE I 


Early history and Government policy in the matter of rmiavay 

RATES AND FARES. 

The history of the rates and fares of Indian Endways commences Omirada 
from the time the railways came to be projected in this country. It 
was at the outset agreed to between the Railway Companies and the India cm- 
Government (the East India Company) that the fares and rates were, a ^ r ^‘ 
in the first instance, to be fixed with the approval of the Government, fei/j&M.™* 
and alterations in them could only be made with the concurrence of the 
same authority. In the event of the net profits of a Railway exceeding 
10 per cent, on the capital outlay, the Government could order that the 
rates and fares should be reduced, but not to such an extent as to 
bring the net receipts below 10 per cent, upon the capital expended. 

The clause in the contract with the first railways was as follows. (This 
is a quotation from the contract of the late East India Company with 
the Madras Railway Company, dated 22nd December 1852). 

“ The said Railway Company shall be authorised and empowered to 
charge such fares for the carriage of passengers and goods, and such 
tolls for the use of the said railway as shall have been approved by tile 
East India Company, and shall not in any case charge any higher or 
different fares or tolls whatsoever without such approval being first 
obtained; but such fares and tolls shall, when such net receipts as are 
hereinafter mentioned shall in any year have exceeded 10 per cent, upon 
the outlay, be, reduced in accordance with any requisition of the East 
India Company in that behalf, but only with a view of limiting the said 
fares and tolls so far that the net receipts shall not exceed 10 per cent, 
as aforesaid.” 

In the early stage of Indian Railways neither the Government nor 
the Railway Companies were in a position to determine what rates and 
fares the trade and the travelling public required in order to confer the 
full benefit of the railways on them. Necessarily, therefore, the charges 
for the carriage of passengers and goods were in an experimental condi¬ 
tion, but it is interesting to note that in a report in 185(1, when the railways 
could hardly be said to be even in their infancy, it was observed that 
although there would be the absence of competition on Indian Railways 
(which in England had been the means of exhausting funds at the outset), 
owing to railways in India practically serving different territories, the 
injurious effects of monopoly would be prevented by the power reserved 
by the Government to regulate proceedings of railway companies and to 
fix the rates and fares, which again could not be altered without the 
approval of the Government. 
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It was considered doubtful, when the railways were proposed for the 
country, as to whether there would be a large passenger traffic, but no 
such doubts were entertained as to goods traffic. 

There were expectations of exports of food grains and oil seeds from 
India with the opening of the railways to ports from the interior, but 
the prospects of a heavy traffic in cotton for shipment were largely 
calculated upon, as even without the railways, during the ten years 
ending 1858, eighteen per cent, of the total quantity of cotton imported 
into the United Kingdom was from India, Bombay alone exporting 135 
million pounds out of the total of 140 millions sent from India. 

Original rain For the three railways that were opened for traffic between 1853 and 
and farte. 1859 the rates and fares were fixed as given in the tabic below :— 


l.K.j.t. 1851-53; 1859-57. , 1858-59. 


Rate per passenger mile in pies. 


Passenger. 

G. I. P , E, I., Madras. 

G.I. P., 

IS. I., Madras 

G I P, IS. I., Madras 

G. I. P., E. I., Madras. 

1st ('lass . 

21 


24 

24 

18 24 18 

18 18 18 

2nd „ . 

10 


10 

» 

12 0 0 

0 9 *■ 6 

3rd „ . 

3 


3 

3 

3 3 4 

3 3 2 



Rate per ton mile m pies. 


floods. 

G. I. P., 

■I. 1., Madras 

(1.1. P., 

IS I, Madras 

(1 I. P., IS. I., Madras 

G.I P, E.I., Madras. 


10 


10 

0* .. 

No 

No 8 






change 

change 

2nd „ . 

14 


14 

13J .. 

131 

10 

3rd „ . 

18 


18 

18 

201 

12 

4th „ . 

20 


20 

27 



6th „ . 

30 


30 

54 




• Coal at 7 pies ptT ton over Hast Indian Hallway. 


On the East Indian and the Croat Indian Peninsula Railways the 
goods were divided into five classes, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 1th and 5th, the lowest 
rate being charged for the 1st class and the highest for the 5th class, 
but the reverse was the case in the case of passengers, the 1st class passen¬ 
gers paying the highest fare and the third class the lowest. 

Why the Madras Railway confined its goods rates to three classes and 
did not follow the example of the other two lines is not known, hut 
it is supposed that for a less prosperous area, which the Madras Railway 
served, they thought that the third class rate was the highest they could 
charge, and the third class included also the 1th and 5th class goods 
of the other two lines. The goods classification was simple and 
did not exceed a page of foolscap in print., and the division was as 
follows : — 

The 1st Class—comprised of mineral goods, manures, firewood, 
salt, timber, pig iron, iron bar, returned empties, etc- 
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The 2nd Class— consisted of a large number of commodities 
* amongst which were agricultural productions (such as 
grain, oil seeds, cotton, jute, chillies); and other articles 
of general consumption, e.g., Jagree (Gur), sugar, cocoa- 
nuts, betelnuts, flour, ghee, earthenware, gunny, hides, oil 
cak# saltpetre, iron and steel articles, and twist (either 
cotton or woollen), came under this class as well. 

In the third Class there were— wines and spirits, stores and 
provisions, groceries, hardware, tobacco, turmeiic, silk 
raw, machinery, vegetables. 

The articles in the 4th Class were—books, cutlery, glass aud 
glassware, medicines, perfumery, tea, tarpaulins and 
manufactured silk. 

And the 5th Class-consisted of goods, which are now-n-dnya 
known as “ Kxceptcd articles,” such as gold, silver, jewel¬ 
lery, etc. 

“ Piece goods,” which form an important item of railway traffic 
now-a-days, did not occur in the list of articles mentioned in the goods 
classification. 

As early as in 1859, a dispute arose between the, Madras Kailway i n t„pnta- 
Companv and the Government as to the powers of the Government, <'»» "/'*? 

1 J , potveiaoflne 

after having once sanctioned the iates, to alter them without any Government 
initiation on the part of the railway company. It was also disputed ‘ o n r ^,^ Uer 
whether any alteration could be made in the rates without the sanction ra i tg under 
of the Board of Directors. The .Secretary of State for India, in bj s eo>x- 
Despatch No. 119, dated 24th November 185!), passed the following ' 
decisions on these points : - 

“ With regard to the power of the Government to alter the rates, 
in the absence of any request to that effect from the Railway Company, 

I apprehend that under the contract, it is intended that when once the 
rates and fares have been definitely settled and approved by Govern¬ 
ment, the proposals for any alteration should be initiated by the railway 
company. In the present instance, however, it may be urged that the 
rates in force were made experimentally, with the view of ascertaining, 
by actual experience, those which were most suited to the circumstances 
of the country, and that none had been finally approved by the Govern¬ 
ment. It should be understood, however, tjiat when once the 

rates have been definitely fixed they cannot be altered, except at the re¬ 
quest of the company, until the profits realised amount to ten per cent. 

But while this is the legal state of the case, there should be no difficulty, 
practically, in carrying out any measures by mutual consent which 
experience may show to be to the advantage of the undertaking. 

I quite agree in the opinion of the late Court of Directors that 
these are matters which are better decided in India than in this 
country,” 




SOMOMPff ON INDIAN RAHWAY MTU 


figiUtay 
mileage in 
~1861 and the 
rates and 
fares then 
in force. 


By the middle of 1861,1,028 miles of railway were opened for traffic, 
viz . 1 


- Miles. 

East Indian Railway.378 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway.356 

Madras Railway.<# • 206 

Bombay, Ilarorla and Central India Railway , 30 


Total , 1,028 


The railways wore attracting a fair amount of traffic, both in pas¬ 
sengers and goods, but it was felt that the goods rates of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Kailway were not low enough for the area that railway 
served, because notwithstanding the facilities of transit offered by rail, 
the amount.of goods carried by country carts by roads running along the 
railway, over considerable distances, particulaily in the Deccan, was 
large, and therefore, in 1801, rates lower than the class rates were granted 
to attraet this traffic to the railway, with appreciable results. 

It will be observed from the table of rates given previously, that 
of the three lines the charge* of the Madras Railway were fixed on a lower 
basis, and it was remarked by the Directors of that line in 1801 that the 
“ low fares, judiciously fixed, were drawing traffic from the old roads to 
the rail road.'’ 

In the beginning of the year 1802, taking the lines that were open 
for traffic, the following were the highest and lowest fares in "force on 
them:— 


Bailway3 
open for 
public traffic 
in 1863. 



I’ASSKNlihP FARRS 1‘fcR VIM* 

i tiUOl 

IS HAT! 

t’KK TON 

rru 

MI Ml. 

-. 

lit, 

1 2m 1 ' Bid 

1 

1 1st. 

2 ml 

’ 3rd I 

4th 

! 5th 


class 

| class class 

, class. 

class, 

| class. 

class 

class. 


Vies. 

1 Vies. Vies. 

! Vies 

Vies , 

Vie®, j 

Vies 

. , Vies. 


1H 

| 0 3 

0 

m \ 

18 1 

30 

1 54 

Lowest . 

8 

1 4 1 If 

1 

* 

10 ! 

13 ! 

13 

; 30 


The year 1863 started with the lengths of the railways available 
for carriage of public traffic as follows:— 


('Howrah taChunar. 

Allahabad to Hathras. 

(jlurdwan to Raneeganj. 

' Bombay to Bhusaval. 

\ Bhusaval to Malkapur, on tho Nagpur 
* 1 branch. 

(. Bombay to Sholapur in the south. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India £ Daman Road, 12"> miles north of Bombay 
Railway . 

The Madras Railway 


The East Indian Railway 


Tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


The Great Southern Railway of India 
The Eastom Bongal Railway . 

Tho Calo Jttft South Eastern Railway 

The Soinde Railway 

Tho Punja b and Delhi Railway 


, ( to Ahmedabad. 

. Madras to Bcypore, c.g., from tho Coro¬ 
mandel coast to the Malabar coast. 

. Trichinopoly to Cauvery. 

. Calcutta to Poradah. 

, Calcutta to Canning. 

Karachi to Kotri. 

. Amritsar to Lahoro. 
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It was noticed in 1864 that there was an increase in the earnings 
with a falling off in the traffic, and it was observed by the Government 
Director of Indian Bailway Companies in England that “possibly the 
rates might have been fixed too high, and that more traffic might, have 
been taken at a less profit per passenger or ton of goods and yet so as to 
produce greater aggregate profits,” and for the first time, in tho history 
of Indian Railways, the Government of India expressed their anxiety 
in the interests of the traders and the travelling public, and in a report 
to the Secretary of State for India they said that “ it was the duty 
of the Government to see that the public were protected by taking care 
that a moderate scale of maximum rates was established while the actual 
arrangement, within that scale, might with advantage be left to the 
Railway Managers.” 

In 1865, the rates for carriage of passengers and goods on Indian 
Railways were as shown in the statement appended below : - 



r 

AssKViJKR Ft It Mil li 



Goods ri n ton n it mill 


lUlLWvYS 

1st 

2nd 

(id 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

snl 

4th 

Mil 


clans 

class 

class 

class. 

(lass 

daps 

class. 

class. 

class. 


As ji 

As |> 

As j. 

As |i 

As. ]) 

\s I) 

As ]! 


As |! 

East Indian 

1 » 

n i; 

(i 1 

0 ■( 

0 '.I*. 

1 0 

1 1 

2 I 

4 8 

Great Indian 

I 

(I s 

0 :i 


0 !l 

1 1 

1 (’> 

2 4 

4 8 

Peninsula 










Madras 

1 0 

0 5 

0 21 


8 I 
tn mi 

1 4 

1 15 

2 2 


Bombay and 

1 2‘ 

0 8 

0 4 


0 8 

0 10 

1 4 

1 8 


Baroda. 

Scinde 

II Hi 

0 0 

0 ,1 


n in 

1 :• 

2 4 



Punjab 

Eastern Benjml 

1 0 

o a 

0 


0 8 

1 0 

• •'** 

2 2 


1 0 

0 I* 

0 4 

0 it ' 

U 10 

1 0 

1 4 

2 4 

4 8 

Calcutta nnd 

1 1) 

U (5 

0 4 

II ,t 


. 

. 



South Eastern 
Groat Southern 

1 0 

0 8 

0 2 



•• 

.. 




• Coal 7 jdes. 


This statement shows that the eheapest lowest class passenger fare 
was that in force on the Great Southern Railway, viz., 2 pies, whereas 
on the other lines it varied between 21 and 4 pies ; in the ease of goods 
rates 8 to 10 pies per ton [Kir mile were charged for the lowest class of 
goods. The present maximum for the lowest class of goods is 9 pies 
per ton por mile or J pie per mauud per mile. . 

About the year 1865, it seems it was alleged by some in England on 
behalf of the companies, that the Government in exercising control over 
railway rates in India might think fit to require the adoption of such a 
scale of charges as would bring the railway within the compass of as 
much people as possible, without considering the effects of too low a scale 
upon the receipts or profits. The Government of India declined that 
any such idea had ever been entertained. The policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment was summed up in the following words:—“ The people in 
India are now taxed to pay the guaranteed interest. For their pro¬ 
tection the Government exercises a control over the railway companies, 


Views of ths 
Government 
of India tn 
18G4 in the 
matter of. 
prclecitng the 
interests of the 
public ; and . 
rales and 
fares in 1865. 
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Comparison 
of passenger 
fares for the 
lowest class 
betoken 
English and 
Indian lines 
in 186i and 
3 few re * 
marks on the 
mbject of 
passenger 
'■raffic and 
fares on 
Indian Rail- 
mgs. 


with the twofold object of securing such a system of good management 
as shall provide all the legitimate advantages of railway communication 
for the country at large, as well as such profits as shall release the 
Government from payment of the guaranteed interest; and in the 
second place, of affording the best means of encouraging capital and 
enterprise in India by affording an example of success in works which 

have been undertaken. It must not be thought, however, 

that high profits and high fares are synonymous ; on the contrary, low 
fares, that is to say low, compared with those in Europe, are perfectly 
compatible with large remunerative receipts.” 

The following table show's the fares for a hundred miles journey 
on the various Indian lines of 1804 as well as the charges for the same 
distance on some of the English Railways, for the third class passengers 


For 100 miles. 


3rd class fares. 

Indian Railways — s. d. 

East Indian ..31 

(Ireat Indian Peninsula.. 2 8} 

Madras .......... 2 10J 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India.4 2 

Eastern Bengal State.* . 3 1J 

Croat Southern of India.2 3£ 

Scinde ..38 

English Railways — 

Croat Northern . ..8 4 

London and Dover ........ 8 4 

Croat Eastern . . .• . . . . 12 0 

Brighton ......... 8 4 

Loudon and North Western . . . . . .84 

(treat- Western.8 .5 


IIow fur any such comparison is useful it is difficult to say, because 
some hold the view that any comparison ol this nature is not of much 
use, for the conditions in the two countries are not alike. It, is said that 


the fares for the lowest class of passengers should be, determined, regard 
being had to the travelling power of the mass, which in India consists 


of the agricultural classes and labourers. The former travel for long, 
distances only when on pilgrimages and for short distances on business, 


whereas the labourers travel both short and long distances in search of 
employment; in some eases the railway fare is borne by the employers 
and in others paid by the labourers themselves. It was held that 
what the great majority of the population can afford to pay in railway 
fares in England or in America is higher than what the same class can 
pay in India, and a comparison was made in 1903, showing that 
while for one day’s wages an unskilled labourer could travel sixty 
miles in America, the same class of inhabitant in India could not 


travel for more than fourteen miles on one day’s wages, It may 
not be out of place to also point out that in some cases it is not on 
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what a man earns a day, but on what he actually saves, depends his 
spending power on travelling. Therefore, in any such comparison of 
fares, the factors to be taken into consideration arc many ; some 
of which are (a) the wages and savings of the people, (ft) the necessities 
for travelling, (<■) the expenses of the railways in carrying passengers, 

(d) habits of the people in the matter of migration. 

According to the report of the “ Rise of Prices Enquiry Committee ” 

(1915) “ the wages of every class of wage-earners in India have risen in 
rural and urban areas much more rapidly than the retail prices, and the 
rise has been greatest in rural areas where the wages of both agri¬ 
cultural labourers and village artisans have risen enormously as measured 
by their purchasing power of commodities* and “ Railway transport¬ 
ation ” is one of the commodities of which the agricultural labourers 
are purchasers. It will be matter for consideration for the future, whan 
the railway fares are being reconsidered after the war, whether the 
travelling power of this class of inhabitants has increased or decreased. 

Now to revert to the history of railway expansion and railway rates— •'» 

In I860, the East Indian Railway was completed from llowrah to the ,' rmv ^ aryin . 
left bank of the river Jumna, opposite Delhi. The Punjab Delhi Railway '^ ata 

was open from Amritsar to Multan, the Scinde Railway from Karachi dM 
to Kotri, and a Steamer Service, called the Indus Flotilla, was maintained 
between Multan and Kotri over the Indus for purposes of through",'^'" 
traffic between the Punjab Delhi and the Scinde Railways. I he llombay, /“citujM to 
liaroda and Central India Railway Company had completed the length m,y ' 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad, and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
had extended its line to Reruns and was within easy reach of the great 
cotton mart of Amraoti. The MaUras Railway in addition to its length 
from Madras to Beypur had built a branch from Jalarpet to Bangalore. 

By the middle of the year I Wit] the open mileage of railways was 11,332 
and it is interesting to note that even in the sixties the demand for 
the conveyance of goods on Indian Railways had become so great 
that the resources of some of the railway companies were found inade¬ 
quate to meet the same. Owing to more traffic offering itself than 
what the railways could carry, there was at this time a tendency on the 
part of the railways to enhance the fares. This attitude of the rail¬ 
ways puzzled the Government and they gave this matter a great deal 
of attention, and in a report to the Secretary of State for Jndia in 
Council, the Government Director of Indian Railway Companies, on 
whom, in those days, fell the task of furnishing an annual report on 
Indian Railways to the Secretary of State to be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, wrote as follows:— 

“ If the traffic goes on increasing in the same ratio as in the last two 
years, the rates will, in some cases, have to be raised higher than they are 
now, in order to realise the profits which the railways could command. 
Considering the question in the abstract, the first point to be ascer¬ 
tained, before fixing charges of this kind, is the cost c £ conveyance, and 
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then the charge, which, in addition to what is required to cover the cost, 
will produce the greatest aggregate return ; for it should be borne in mind 
that it is not the high profit per unit, but the small profits upon the large 
numbers of quantity which should be sought for. Supposing the cost of 
running a train, which should carry 50 tons, to be three shillings a mile, 
and only 25 tons are carried at 3 pence a mile, the profit is only 3 shillings 
3 pence or 1$ pence per ton ; but supposing the charge be 2 pence, and 
50 tons are carried, the profit is 5 shillings 4 pence or 1J pence per ton. 
Thus, when the profits for each ton are more, the aggregate results are 
less, becauso the amount conveyed is insufficient to fill the wagon. When 
the amount is increased by the lower charge, the profit is smaller per each 
ton but (more being carried a t the same cost) the profits are greater on 
the whole. The great aim should be, in the first place, to provide an 
adequate supply of rolling stock, and then to impose such rates as would 
bring that stock into constant use. An over supply and an under supply 
are to be avoided, lioth have a tendency to raise rates. If too many 
carriages and trucks are provided, charges must be put on to cover the 
cost of those unemployed. If too few trucks are provided charges would 
have to bo imposed to check the demand of conveyance.” 

No further action was suggested beyond recording these views, blit, 
on the other hand, the Government seems to have accepted the situation 
that “ as the Great Indian Peninsula and the East Indian Railways were 
unable to meet the demands upon them by supplying carriages and 
trucks for the traffic offered to them, the high rates levied by them at 
the time ought to be, under these circumstances, considered exceptional.” 
It is not known, however, whether any attempt was made by these two 
railways to borrow rolling stock from other lines to meet the increased 
traffic, but about this time ail the railways in India were more or less 
busy. As to the suggestion in the remarks quoted above that the first 
aim should be to get an adequate supply of rolling stock, it is at times 
difficult to say what that adequate supply of rolling stock is. It is seen 
on some Railways that a supply of a large number of wagons did 
not enable them to move quickly all the traffic offering. In 
many cases, no additional stock would he necessary if facilities in the 
way of additional tracks, passing sidings, crossing stations, reduced 
lengths of block sections, marshalling and sorting yards, etc., and ex¬ 
tended terminal facilities were provided, to enable the trains and wagons 
to get through quicker so as to attain better results in the matter of 
quick turning round of stock. It has been seen that during recent 
years, with the increase in the number of wagons and engines, the work 
done by each individual wagon or engine has become less. This point 
has been dealt with in greater detail in the chapter on “ Economics of 
Transportation” and in Appendix thereto. It is also to be observed 
that the power of the Railways in getting more work out of wagons, 
is sometimes reduced, owing to removal of goods by consignees, at 
terminals, not keeping pace with the arrivals. 
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In any case, as already pointed out, the enhancement in rates by the 
Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways in 1805-06 were 
accepted as exceptional. It was about this time that the (treat Indian 
Peninsula Railway raised the classification of cotton from the 2nd class 
to 4th class, and this had the effect of appreciably increasing the 
receipts without injuring the traffic. 

The tendency on the part of the Railway Companies to charge 
high rates, led to the discussion as to the future method of control 
by the Government, not only in the interests of the public, but to 
avoid the high rates becoming the means of restricting the growth 
of railway business. 

In 1868, maximum rates were fixed for the various railways by the if« 

Local Governments under instructions from the Secretary of State, lhe g ovtm . 

because the Sectetary of State* did not think that the Supreme Govern- mentjor 

... . ivrriotu rail- 

ment in India should interfere in such matters, as practically each railway lraf/J jjjj 

served its own territory and had local conditions, and therefore, m<i the *««« 
... ,, , . .... *1 °I »ewewar 

each Government, within its own Presidency, was competent to nx t he ^faing tu 

rates and fares for each line, and it was considered by him that the only 
ease in which the Government, of India should keep a cold ml was in the menl jlUXj 
matter of general policy. Hut at the same time it was noted by tile Owe. 
Secretary of State that the Government of India had also kept the 
control of rates for food grains and coal and fares for the lowest class 
of passengers anil,no objection was raised to this exception. Practi¬ 
cally, the lines were allowed to retain their existing rates and fares and the 
maximum rates and fares were as follows :— 



Fakes. pkk 

JMSSEM1KU 

PKK MILK. 


Railways. 

1st class. 

2nd class. 

Inter class. 

3rd class. 

4th class. 


Pies. 

. .. ... 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Madras .... 

IS 



3 


0 reat Southern . 

18 

r> 


3 


Great Indian Peninsula 

2t 

12 


8 

3 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India 

24 

12 


8 

4 

uScinde 

24 

12 

•• 

8 

4 

East Indian 

18 

9 

n • 

3 


Eastern Bengal . 

18 

9 

H 

3 


Calcutta and South Eastern 

18 

9 


3 


Punjab 

18 

9 


n 


Delhi .... 

18 

9 


n 


Oudh and Rohilkhand 

18 

9 


2 

1 " 


* Dm patch No. 17 of 29th February 1808 from the Secretary of State to Government 
of India. 
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BAiwirs. 

1st 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

j 3rd 
class. 

4th 

class. 

5th 

class. 

| Food 

1 grains. 

Coal. 




Mate per ton per mile. 




Pies. 

Pies. 

Pics. 

Pics. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Madras . , 

12 

n 

10 

24 

30 



Great Southern .... 

12 

14 

16 

24 

30 



Great Indian Peninsula . 

12 

18 

24 

30 

54 

12 

10 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

12 

18 

24 

30 

54 

12 

10 

Scinde. 

12 

18 

24 

30 

54 

12 

10 




Hate per tnaund per mile. 




Pie. 

I’le 

Pie. 

Pie. 

Pie*. 

J'le. 

He. 

East Indian. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

2 

i 

i 

Eastern Bengal . . . . 1 

i 

J 

! 

1 

2 

i 

t 

Calcutta and South Eastern . 

1 

i I 

J 

1 

2 

i 

4 

Punjab. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

i 

i 

Delhi . 

4 

i ! 


1 


i 

1 


The Government of India Circular letter, dated Simla, the 16th 
October 1868, was to the following effect:— 

“ The Secretary of State having recently decided in,favour of a system • 
of maximum fares and rates for Indian Railways, the Governor General 
in Council has had under their consideration the question as to the extent 
to which the Government of India should take part in these, and how 
far it should leave the matter to the control of the Local Governments. 

“ It appears to the Governor General in Council that in affairs of 
this sort, the Government of India should only so far interfere as may be 
necessary to lix a general policy on the part of the Government, and to 
regulate matters by which a railway company working within the terri¬ 
tories of one Local Government may affect a railway company working 
within the territories of another Local Government. Beyond this the 
Government of India would wish to leave the subject of maximum fares 
and rates entirely to Local Governments. The only policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, as regards the fixing of rates and fares on railways, should be to 
make them as generally useful to the mass of the people as is consistent 
with due profits t» the companies. The powers of the Government, 
under the contracts, arc limited to the approval of increases of fares and 
rates after they have once been fixed, and to the fixing of fares and rates 
on first opening of railways. It is clear that it can never bo proper to 
insist on any fare or rate that should not afford a reasonable profit with 
ordinarily filled trains ; and that there are only a few cases in which the 
Government should interfere with the freedom of the companies to act 
according to their judgment on the ordinary system of the trial of the 
relations of supply and demand. After very careful consideration, Hia 
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Excellency in Council has come to the conclusion that only the following 
matters should at present be retained in the hands of the Government of 
India :— 

(1) The fares for the lowest class of passengers, 

(2) The rate for food grains. 

(3) The rate for coal.” 

A controversy arose between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State on the point as to whether the railways were interested 
in charging maximum rates for minimum of traffic or minimum of rates 
for maximum of traffic. While the Secretary of State held that it. was 
as much to the interests of the Government as of the Railway Companies 
to get the, maximum of passengers with the minimum of profit, the 
Government of India pointed out that it did not appear to them " to he 
the interest of the Railway Companies to carry the maximum of passengers 
with the minimum of profit, but on the contrary, minimum of passengers 
with maximum of profit and that it would be profitable for them to 
carry two million passengers at, 3 pies instead of three millions of passen¬ 
gers at 2 pies, whereas the interest of the Government acting on behalf 
of the public was directly opposite to it. ' At the same time, however, 
the Government of India admitted that it would not be to the interests 
of the railways to so raise their fares as to create a drop in the passenger 
receipts, thus reducing the chances of maximum of profit. I\ hat the 
Secretary of State apparently meant was that the railway companies were 
interested in attracting to their lines maximum number of passengers 
they could carry and that, therefore, they would not charge a higher 
rate than what would bring the traffic t,o the railway, or in other words, 
they would not levy a higher rate tIran the figure which would bring 
maximum of passengers which the railways could carry. 

In 18(18, the railwav mileage sanctioned lor construction was 0,(500, 
of which 3,942 wore open for traffic ; and dealing with the question ol 
further development, the Secretary of State held the view that competing 
lines ought not to be promoted, as will be seen from the following ex¬ 
tracts from Despatch No. 3 (Railway), dated the Ifitli of January 13(18, 
from the Secretary of State to the Government of India :— 

“9, It seems desirable that, projects for future railways should be TJivmonof 
arranged iu two separate classes, as commercial or political. It may ™ 0 ^[ fci- 
often be difficult to distinguish clearly between the two, but this need men two 
not be attempted. It will be sufficient that some should be recognised c p Mk<Jcni 
as being recommended chiefly by commercial, and others chiefly by Commercial 
political utility.” 

“10 . 

“ 11. Of the commercial lines, those should, in my opinion, be 
preferred, which will open up the districts, whose natural resources are at 
once largest and least developed, and which are least aided by existing 
lines. Competing lines ought not to be promoted, but care should 
be taken to scrutinize the grounds upon which any line is said to 
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be in competition with another. As regards feeders, it is to be hoped 
that the several companies will not refuse to undertake such, as both 
they and the Government may concur in regarding them as desirable.” 

' About this time the Directors of the Indian railway companies in 
England represented to the Secretary of State about the provision of 
roads from railway stations to the interior, and the Government of India 
recognised the importance of this, and a system of roads as feeders to 
each line, was approved by the Government, but it is feared that for 
want of funds even to this day the Local Governments and the District 
Boards have not been able to provide sufficient roads in this direction. 
Nevertheless the railways changed the character of the roads and are 
responsible for the increase in the number of roads in India, as will be 
proved by the following remarks in the Imperial Gazetteer (Indian 
Empire, Volume Ill, published in 1908):— 

“ The construction of railways began to have a considerable 
influence on the functions and characters of new roads. With the 
extension of railways it became more and more necessary to build roads 
in a direction which would enable them to feed rather than compete 
with the newer means of communication; and a great demand for 

metalled roads was aroused.” 1 

8tale lines pr,„ During this period State lines were projected, and the policy of the 
]Ktti to give Government of India was to give the public the benefit of low rates: 
public. these lines were intended to be built cheaply, the idea beiiifj to ‘’com- 
menceona most economical scale and to make improvements gradually 
as the traffic justified fresh outlay and called for greater conveniences.” 
Opening of J<i 8 roati stimulus was given to the trade of India by the opening 
the Suez of the Sues Canal in 1809 and it is estimated that the value of the 

Ties and the ex P°rts and imports of India in that year was 89 crorcs of rupees,as 
junction bet- compared with 32 crorcs, the value of the foreign trade of India in 
IruKan'and** 1851-52, i.e., before the advent of railways. 

the Great In the year 1870, a still further encouragement was alfordod to the 

l° re *g n trade, as in that year one of the most important events in the 
atjubbvl- history of Indian railways took place : the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
mi 'the rail- wa y was bnked up with the East Indian Railway at Jubbulpur, and the 
way rates through co unmnication was opened lor public traffic on 7th March 1870 
Ihtfimeas the lato Duke of Edinburgh, and thus Bombay and Calcutta, and 
well ae trajjic Bombay and Delhi and Lahore were brought into railway communication 
with one another.. 

1870 and It was consi iered by the (government at this time that there should 

Jy f4 * be unrestricted interchange of traffic between all the lines opened, and 
that, although the circumstances of each railway might and did differ, 
there was much that was common to all, and that as far as possible uni¬ 
formity should be maintained, “ both as regards system of management 

and rates of charge .” 

Although unrestricted interchange of traffic was arranged generally 
between the open lines, and a special meeting was held between the 
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Directors of the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways 
in order to attain free interchange of traffic vid Jubbulpur, uniformity in 
the matter of rates for charge did not come in for a long time afterwards. 

In 1870, the rates and fares on the various lines were as given below. 
Salt and grain were charged the lowest rates, and on some railways coal, 
grain and salt came under the head of “ Special ” class. 
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Per Passenger pir Mii.r 




(loops 
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1 
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sS 
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(lass j 

-S) Cl 

! 

, 1 
As. p. ] 

As. 

P 
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Vs 

1* 

As. jt 

As p. 

A« p 
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East Indian . ; 

1 0 

0 

a 

0 3 

0 

8 

1 2 

. 1 0 

110 ! 

2 4 ; 


7 pi 0 




1 
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Great Indian i 

I 6 

0 

9 ■ 

0 4 0 2} 

0 

8 

0 10 

1 1 - 
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2 0 j 

4 8 
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miles. 

Madras . 

1 (i 

0 

0 

' 0 3 

0 

8 

1 0 

1 2 

1 0 ; 

2 0 

4 0 


Bombay, Ba- 

1 3 

0 

7 

jo 3 . j 

0 

8 

0 10 

1 2 

1 8 i 

2 4 

3 4 


rotia and 

Central India 
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I 
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0 

9 
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Great Southern 

1 0 

0 

5 

1 0 3 .. 
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of India. 
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1 0 

0 
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2 4 
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'jail aot be Out of place also to give some idea of the traffic that 
was being carried on the various Indian Railways at the time the rates 


Passenger Traffic. j Goods 


Railways. 

No. of 
miles open 
Total. 

Total. 

Third 

I class. 

1 (I) 

No. of tons 

1 of coal and 
coke. 

1 

l (2) 1 

j No. of tons J 

/ of other 

I minerals. I 

Guaranteed. 




j 


East Indian— 




1 

i 


(Main Lino) 

1,131 

5,130,GOG 

4,473,736 

269,186 

13,262 

(Jubbulpur Lino) 

224 

213,723 

183,914 

390 


Croat Indian Peninsula . 

1,258 

3,320,021 

1,592,547 

2,210 

429,874 

Madras 

783 

1 2,105,500 

| 

1,771,HIM 

709 

40,308 

Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India. 

• 

312 

' 2,553,848 

2,432,097 

5,390 

i 

11,368 

Soinde, Punjab and 
Delhi. 

GOG 1 

| 

1,971,109 

1,919,888 

J 

282 

1,438 

Croat Southern of 

India. 

108 

1 

783,755 

771,921 


610 

Eastern Bongal 

u3: 

1,324,907 

293,149 

14,025 

5,044 

Oudh and Rohilkhaml . 

42 i 

331,292 

343,184 


477 

Carnatio 

19 1 

1 

79,772 

74,299 


10 

Slate. 

1 





Calcutta and South- 
Eastern. 

28 j 

287,477 

282,250 

556 

688 

Khamgaon . 

8 

10,531 

8,985 

•• 

•• 

Unguaranteed. 



I 

! 



Nulhetee • 

28 

72,919 

67,385 j 

3,069 

3,295 
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and fates given in the preceding table were in operation. The following 
are the figures of traffic:— , 8 



(3) 

I No. of tons , _ , , , 

I of merchandise Total of (1), 
other than J w-)&nd(3). 
minerals. 


Total re¬ 
ceipts from 
goods traffic. 


Its. 



Total re- i M 
ceipts from Traffic re- 
All sources ] per 

of traffic, i (r Aiiiimle. 


Its. 


885,909 


1,170,057 , 1,84,07,280 


11,463 


09,057 

| 69,44* 

5,59,700 

540,405 

972,579 

1 

| 

1 1,19,80,290 

303,042 

344,119 

i 

j 28,09,120 

244,796 

201,500 

29,40,080 

! 

279,040 

280,780 

1 23,20,000 

70,809 

71,419 

I 

3,03,170 

171,500 

191,109 

10,52,910 

20,800 

27,337 

00,710 

2,855 j 

2,805 

4,090 

21,434 

22,078 

19,930 ' 


11,463 


10,85,590 j 48,30,400 


15,02,220 41,40,490 


3,72,630 j 0,90,350 


48,410 


"»880 j 1,910 


6,457 | 12,821 25,840 j 


49,660 


70,430 


10,130 


85,300 


4-22 
2 04 

4-49 

3175 

5175 

3- 905 

2- 925 

4- 82 

3- 75 

1-245 

1-8 

3-425 

3-99 
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A year afterwards, an analysis was prepared of the results of the 
traffic and of traffic working, particularly in connection with the gross 
rates and fares earned, the profits derived therefrom and the cost of work¬ 
ing each unit of goods and passenger traffic. And it was considered 
that such figures would go to illustrate the effect of the rates and fares on 
traffic receipts and expenditure of the railways. Only the important 
lines were taken into account in the analysis given below 

The remarks of the Government Consulting Engineer in, London on 
the results attained by the railways are very interesting, and have, 
therefore, been also reproduced here, as they give a very clear idea 
of the whole position at the time. The figures are for 1871-72. 


Passenger Traffic. 



Ka^t Indian. 



Bombay 

and 

Baroda. 

— 

Main line 

Jubbulpur 

branch 

O. I. 1*. 

Madras. 

Mlk* open. 

1281 

223J 

1274 

832 

340* 

I. Average receipt* from each passenger 
(rain per mile. 

Its. 3-4-4 

Its 2-11-4 

Its. 2-14-0 

Its. 3-0-0 

Its. 4 8-G 

2. Averugo charge for currying a passenger 
(taking nil classes together) one mile. 

3 04 pies 

3 12 pies 

3 32 pies 

3 024 pies 

3 24 pics 

3. Average utimher in any passenger train 
at nny one time. 

20(1 

100 

157 

100 

208 

4. Average cost of running a train one mile 

Its. 1-13-f 

Its 2-0-8 

Its. 2-12-8 

Its. 1-0-4 

Its 3-7-4 

G. Average cost of currjing a passenger one 
mile. 

1 72 pies 

2 30 pies 

3 110 pies 

1 808 pies 

2 48 pies 

G. Average profit on each pavM'iiger per 
mile. 

1 32 pies 

70 pies 

•104 pies 

1 010 pies 

•76 pies 

7. Average number of passenger trains run¬ 
ning over each mile of line, each way, per 
diem (supposing all truins to be through 
trains). 

2 14 

1 43 

1 7 

1-13 

1 5 

8. Avcrnge number of passengers passing 
over ouch line, both wajs, per diem. 

882 

472 

534 

437 

804 


Goods Traffic. 


Miles open. 

| 1281 

223J ; 

1274 

832 

3404 

1. Average receipts from each goods train 
per mile. 

i Its 5-10-8 

Its. 3-4-0 

Its. 4-0-4 

Its. 3-0-8 

Rs. 5-2-0 

2. A\ erage charge for carrying one ton of 
goods (taking all classes together) one 

mile. 

1 As. 0-0 02 

As. 0-0 2 

As 1-0 72 

As. 0-11 6 

As. 1-0 

3. Average load (in tons) in any goods train 
at one time. • 

109 

08 

00 

50 

82 

4. Average cost of running a train one milt* 

Its. 1-13-0 

Its. 2-0-8 

| Its. 2-12-8 

Its. 1-6-4 

Rs. 3-7-4 

5. Average cost of enrrjing a ton of goods 
ono mile. 

3 248 pies 

5 70 pies 

7-76 pics 

5 36 pics 

8 pics 

6. Average profit, on each ton per ndlc 

0 672 pics 

3 44 pies 

4'90 pics 

0 24 pica 

4 pits 

7. Average number of goods trains running 
over each mile, each way, per dleiu (sup¬ 
posing all truins to he through trains). 

200 

113 

2 52 

1-92 

1-54 

8. Average number of tons passing over 
each mile of line both ways, per diem. 

580 

154 

349 

192 

252 
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“ A high average rate does not necessarily imply higher rates for tlu- 
same classes of goods and passengers. It may result from a larger pro¬ 
portion being carried of passengers and goods charged at the higher 
rates.” 

“The great variation in the cost of carriage on the different lines 
deserves serious attention. If one line can carry goods at 4 1lis of a 
penny per ton per mile, it is clear that a penny might not to he spent 
on the same work on another line. If one line ran earn- a passenger 
a mile for less than ',*1# of a penny, the cost of nnolher ought not to he 
upwards of ‘ t-hs of a penny. If one line runs its trains at 2 shillings 
111 pence a mile, other lines ought not to spend from o shillings 8 pence up 
to fi shillings il pence per mile." 

“ Tlfe coal ipiestion affects I lie expenditure Iml slightly, anil il is to 
be noticed that the mileage cost is lowest, on Hie Madras, winch is worsts 
off in respect of fuel than anv olher line. The advantage which the Kast 
Indian lfailwav has over other lines in regard to eoal iniiv lie gathered 
ill some degiee bv a comparison ol the working enst on (lie .1 iihliuljiur 
and main line of the least Indian ll.nlwav. 

“ ft. cannot he said that Hie cost, of carnage must ncressaiilv Ik- less 
on the lines which have a ciunparativelv large tiallie, as, lor iiislanee, 
oil the East Indian, than those which have a small trallie, for il is to be 
observed that- the line which is worked most cheaply is Hie Madras 
wliieli has the least trallie of anv.” 

“One piineipal cause of the high cost of working Indian lines evi- 
dentlv is the insufficient loading ol the (tains and the consequent un¬ 
necessary mileage run." 

“Taking the maximum height of a train at, 200 tons, the average 
freight, supposing the trallie all in one direct ion. would he 100 tons. 
But we know that Hie traffic, is not, all in one direr!ion, and we might 
therefore icasonalilv expert the av mage freight to lie somewheie bet ween 
100 and gOI) tons, nearer, perhaps, tiie lower than the higher limit.. On 
the East Indian the average i- onlv 100 tons, a, little above the lower 
limit; it is certainly too low. hut. neveit lieless mine than twice as iiiueli 
as the lowest average, and onr-tliiid more than the highest, average on 
other lines. An average of from IkO to 110 tons would not he too much 
to expect on all lines.” 

“ Tile passenger freightage is also much too low fos lines which have 
their traffic entirelv under their own control, and its variation shows 
that some lines at all events, if not all, must be working wnstefully. 
It is to be noted that on the Great Indian Peninsula the profit on passenger 
traffic is practically nil, although its average rate is higher than that of 
any other line.” 

“ It would seem that the best hope of reducing the cost of carriage 
lies in the substitution, to a very large extent, of mixed trains for separate 
passenger and goods trains, because by this plan only, can the train 
mileage be largely reduced without diminishing the necessary facilities 

D 
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lor passenger traffic. The attention of the proper authorities cannot be 
too strongly directed just now to this subject. It is of importance not 
only because of the large direct saving which might be effected by re¬ 
ducing working expenses, but much more because the cost of carriage 
must govern the charge of carriage, and the traffic on Indian Railways 
has so far fallen short very largely of the expectations formed of it. 
This might be attributed in great, measure to the heavy rates charged. 
Taken at per mile, they are, perhaps, not extreme, but the peculiarity 
of Indian traffic is the low value of the bulk of the goods offered and the 
great distances they are carried. From theso two causes, combined with 
the cost of carriage, at present rates form such an addition to the prime 
cost of the class of goods to which railways must look for the bulk of 
their business, such as seeds, rice and grain, as either to exchuje such 
goods altogether from commerce or to compel them to resort to other 
means of reaching their destination when such other means exist.” 

“ It would seem not too much to expect that with judicious manage¬ 
ment the cost of transport might be reduced to an average on all lines of 
about one-third of a penny per ton per mile, in which case, assuming 
the quantity of goods offered for transport to increase largely, a 
charge not exceeding the half of the present average of all lines would be 
sufficient.” 

“ What a traffic such a reduction might bring upon the railways is, 
of course, a point on which groat differences of opinion may exist, but 
there is no primit facie reason why there should be found in India any 
exception to the general rule that low rates make traffic.” 

In the year 1871-72, the results of which were discussed in the re¬ 
marks just quoted, there was a net sum of Rs. 1,58,29,000 chargeable to 
the revenues of India to make up the deficit in the guaranteed interest 
of the Indian Railways, and it became a question for serious considera¬ 
tion by the Government as to how to reduce these large sums. It was 
thought at that time that the railway fares and rates were not sufficiently 
attractive to draw enough traffic, and the views expressed in the report 
on Indian Railways, by the Government Director in England to tho 
Secretary of State for India were to the following effect:— 

“ In a country like India, especially where the population is large 
and poor, it would be unwise to impose such rates for the conveyance of 
passengers as would remove the power of travelling from the great 
majority of the people. The true policy would seem to be to fix a rate 
which, while leaving a margin of profit upon the cost ol conveyance, 
would benefit the largest number to travel. If this is the correct view, 
it can now be understood how the interests of the railways and of the i 
travelling public coincide. The same remarks will apply to charges for 
goods, and often with greater force, as for example in cases where water 
carriage can compete with the railway, and where large tracts of land are 
kept out of cultivation and mineral districts are unworked, in conse¬ 
quence of the cost of conveyance to a market raising the price of conuno- 
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dities beyond the consumers’ means. Allowances must of course be 
made for variableness of trade, as the average cost of conveyance will in 
some measure be regulated by the amount carried ; but this may be 
covered in the long run by a moderate margin ; and it cannot bctloubted 
that large traffic at low rates gives a safer and greater revenue than a 
small traffic at high rates. The first and foremost point to be ascertained 
therefore, is, what is the cost of conveyance and this can he arrived 
at only after a careful examination of the working expenses for a sufficient 
period to cover different seasons, and to include their influences on 
traffic which enable a fair average to be taken.” 

The Government of India also addressed a despatch to the Secretary of 
State in which in connection with the matter of low fares and of control 
by the Government on railway rates and fares it was stated as follows 

“In'India, when the Government gives a guarantee of interest, in I'icun 0 /r»« 
additibn to the other privileges allowed to the railway companies, we are 
of opinion that it lias a still stronger right, and is bound by a more im- the. matter 0 
perative duty, to look to the interests of the people in the matter, fur 
our belief is that a railway best serves its own interests as well as those farce. 
of the Government by accommodating itself to the wants of the people.” 

The advisability of railway fares and rates being lowered in the 
interests of the railways and the public was discussed in 1873, and 
it was officially stated by the Government that, as the principal lines 
had been at work for several years, the question of rates and fares might 
safely be considered as passing from the, experimental stage to one, in 
which results should be the guide to correct conclusion. The necessity 
for reduction in goods rates, especially having regard to the fact that it 
was discovered that a large amount of traffic was yet carried by roads 
for fairly long distances and by river for more than 300 miles, even when 
railways were quite close, was being brought home, to the railway com¬ 
panies, and as the railway mileage was extending, it was thought fit 
to give the new lines t ho benefit of such rates and fares as would he most 
beneficial to them, as well as to the public. 

The Bail way map of 1873 shows the following railways open for Saitmye in 


(iwtmnleeA lines. 


Kant Indian Railway, I,‘>03 miles 


Croat Indian Peninsula Railway, 1,206 
miles. 


Madra* Rivilway, 657 miles' 


Calcutta to Delhi (rid Hurd wan, the loop 
lm<*. Duekooserui and Allahabad). 

Chord line - Burdwan to Luckeesorai. 
Branch lino .Allahabad to Jublmlpur. 
f Bombay to Bhusaval? 

I Bliuaaval to Jublmlpur. 

Bhu.s.ival to Nagpur. 

i Bombay to Kaichoor (the point of junction 
k with the Mar Iras Railway). 

.South West line. 

Madras to Boy pore. 

Branches—Jalarpot to Bangalore 

North West line. 

[ Madras to Raicboor (the junction with the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway) with 
a branch from Belleaury to Gondacool. 


D 2 
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. / Bombay to Ahmedabad. 

B0 ™ b »y!’4OTmfl« and ^ ‘ Ahm«iatodto Wadhwan. 


Scinde, Punjab and Delhi Railway, 674 
miles.' 


C Anand to Dakorc. 

Delhi to Lahore and Mooitan in the Punjab 
and Kotii to Karachi in .Sindh. 


Indus Flotilla Service .... Fioni Mooitan to Kotri. 

fNegapatam to Tnehinopoly. 

Sotith Indian Railway, 168 miles . . Tnehinopoly to Krode (junction with the 

Madras Radway). 

Eastern Bengal Railway, 156 miles . . Calcutta to (Joalando (vid Kooshtia). 

f Benares to Moiadabad. 

Oudli and Rohdkhand Railway, 647 miles. J ('awnpore* to Lucknow. 

I Nawabganj to B\nimghat. 

Lchandaosoe to All\glnir. 


Calcutta South Lantern Railway, 
Nalhati Railway, 271 miles. 
Khamgaon, 7J miles. 


Amraoti, 01 miles 


Pntreo, 22 miles 


Tirhoot, 55 mill's 
Rajputana Railway, 52 miles . 


Stall hnr*. 

28 miles . Calcutta to Canning on Mutla River. 

, . Nilhati to Azimgunj. 

. . Fiom Jitlambonthe Crott Indian L’tninsula 

Railway Nagpur branch to Kham- 
gaon. 

("From B.idnria on the Creat Indian Ponin- 
.< sula Railway Nagpur branch to 
Amiaoti. 

f A branch fiom the Bombay, Baroda and 
. .< Central India Railway to the Salt works 

on the Runn of Cutch. 

("From Champ! a Chat (on the Canges 
. opposite Baih on the Iviil Indian Rail* 

wa\) to Duibhanya. 

. . Agia to Bli.natpiir. 


For the State lines, instead of mileage rales, station to station 
rates were quoted in lump sum, irrespective of distance. They were 
as follows:— 


! Rates and (iooiht jur mauml. j l\r p/mrugn. 

Farsa OK State uumis j annas. 

lines. ' Special class ... 2 lstcl:i»s . . . H 

Iht c lit ns . . . . t i 2n«l el.ir.s .... 4 

2nd (Iasi ... 6 • 5nl<la- ... 2 

5idH.i- . . 8 Ithi la- . I 


Taking fi miles as the average distance helween stations, the lowest 
class fares came lo about 'J pies per mile, Imt I he poods rates were rather 
hirh. For ten miles, the minimum distance for charge for poods traflic, 

* and assuming this to he the distance between two stations. 2 annas per 
maund gives a rate of 2-1 [lies per mile. These rates were subsequently 
withdrawn and mileage rates were quoted, which will be referred to 
later on. 

Reduction </ The discussion between the Government and the Railway companies 
rata and f rom time to time resulted in reductions of rates over various railways, 
mny°wmhil which had effect in 187G-77, and the following comparison shows the 

Una an the extent of the reductions. 

remit of die- 
c vision with 
the Govern¬ 
ment, 
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Average sum received for carrying one ton one mile. 


— 

During 1875-70. 

During 1870-77. 


| JH'IKT. 

pies. 

1 pence. 

pic*. 

East Indian Kailway. 

1 013 - 

8104 

! -so.) . 

- 7-irt 

Croat liuliun lViiint-ulu Railway . 

1 108 -~ 

11 1)8* 

1 115 ^ 

- 8-1)2 

Madras Kailway . 

' Hill --- 

0 552 

1 135 - 

=■ S-08 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kailunv . 

1 1 38 

11 01 

1-301 

1(1 13* 

Eastern Bengal State Railway 

i l •!).">(> 

loots 

MS,* 

1) 48 


The low rates for goods had the desired elTeet. The gross revenue 
of the Indian railways dining lM7l>-77 showed an improvement of 1)1 
lakhs of rupees. The East Indian Kailway frankly admitted in the 
report for that year that “ it was the redactions in rates which led to the, 
development of traffic." and the (treat Indian l’eninsula Railway autho¬ 
rities also made the obseiration that the “modification in rates and 
fares, which hare boon adopted, had been beneficial in aiding the develop¬ 
ment of the traffic.'’ The Delhi and the Scinde Punjab Railway and the 
Oudh and Rohilkliand Railway also made somewhat, similar remarks 
that (lie results in “ Traffic and Revenue attained by them were the 
result of the reductions in rates. The pram and salt traffic were mostly 
benefit ted by the lower rates dining this year ; the exports of wheat were 
exceptional, as compared with all previous records of export. The 
shipments of wheat amounted to I.377.2IW owls, and of oil seeds to 
3,7It),.‘102 evts., Calcutta alone shipping A.IO-l.SOO owls, of wheat. 

On the Eastern Bengal Railway, where the salt rates were reduced 
bv 23 to :i.‘i per cent, the ell'ect was that “ for one year under the new 
rates there was an inereuse of filitl per cent., ri:., from 70.521 miumds 
to '122,970 maimds." 

About this time the (tovernment. Director of Indian Railway 
Companies visited India and he was accompanied on his inspections by 
Colonel White; R.K.. Consult ing Engineer for Railways, Bombay; the 
latter held up the Oudh and Rohilkliand Railway as the model line for 
simplicity of rates and fares, lie remarked as follows :— 

In the lower class, the fare is 2 pies. Those who wish for exclusive Simplicity 
accommodation can have, a berth by paying 9 pies. The lower classes flj^owr^tKc 
pvc almost, the same sitting' accommodation as the second class on other OuAhani 
lines.” Rohilkhand 

. , Railway 

ihe classification of goods is extremely simple and the rates are low. r 'ampany's 
The classes arc “ Special,” “ Low,” “ Middle,” and “ High,” and any liM ’ ' 
trader by an inspection of the rate boards, hung up at stations, can tell 
at once what it will cost him to carry a maund of goods, to any station on 
the line. The terminal charge, which is only one pie per maund for 





distances up to 60 miles, is not levied when the goods are carried for 
distances of more than 60 miles.” 

It may not also be out of place to mention that the increased traffic 
in 1876-77, at low rates, was carried on the Indian Railways without 
the percentage of working expenses to gross earnings going up, as will 
t)e seen from the following remarks extracted from the Government 
report on Indian Railways for that year. “ There is a great improve¬ 
ment and full of encouragement for the future .” 

“ The gross receipts for the guaranteed lines for the year, were 
Rs. 8,36,98,830 compared wlfb Rs. 7,11,38,980. The expenses were 
Rs. 3,97,62,960 compared with Rs. 3,53,74,840 being 47 per cent, as 
against 49 per cent, of the receipts.” 

“ The gross receipts of the State lines amounted to Rs. 42,40,090, as 
compared with Rs. 29,81,810 and the expenses to Rs. 31,00,900 compa¬ 
red with Rs. 22.68,270, being 73 per cent, as against 75 per cent.” 

It will be seen that the percentage of working expenses on the State 
lines were higher than on the guaranteed lines, being mainly attributed 
to the fact that at that time the State lines consisted of short branches 
scattered all over the country carrying only short-lead traffic, and 
each line required a separate management though for a few miles of 
length only. 

1878 ind the The year 1878 was marked by the opening of the Indus Valley State 
rmhmy'from' Railway. It connected the railways of Northern India (by its junction 
fa Punjab to with the Punjab Delhi Railway at Mooltan) with the port of Karachi, 
Karacht. j] ie 0 ty, 0r junction of this lino being with the Seinde Railway at Sukkar. 

The river Indus at this point was not yet bridged and there was a ferry 
service across the Indus from Rohri to Sukkar. This new line gave an 
impetus to the trade of the Punjab to Karachi. 

The results of the reductions in the goods rates encouraged the 
Government, to take action as regards passenger fares, particularly in 
connection with the lowest class fares of the East Indian Railway, which 
was at this time about to be taken over by the Government but to be 
again leased to the company under a separate contract, made in 1879. 

The following was the position described as regards lowest class 
passenger fares on the important lines in India in 1878-79. 
n<rd d<m “ The lowest fare is on the Punjab Northern State line where 1 -8 pies 
JmtinUIH is charged. The Oudh and Rohilkhnnd for some time had a 2 pie rate 
<*• for the third claBs. The Madras Railway have lat ply followed the example 

of the South Indian and have adopted 2 pies per mile also. The Seinde 
Punjab and Delhi Railway have also been considering the same. 


“ The East Indian Railway with an uniform length open, during tho 
past 5 years, increased its third class traffic 21 per cent, in numbers and 
IS per cent, in receipts with 3 pies fare, whereas the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway Company, with a 2 pie rate increased 25 per cent, in numbers 
and 50 per cent, in receipts. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
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with a 2| pies rate increased 63 per cent, in numbers and 34 per cent, 
in receipts.” 

It was also noted that the average cost per passenger mile on tho 
East Indian Railwayman! line was -IS pence (1 Jth pies) and the average 
sum received -374 p'ence (about 3 pies) leaving a profit of -221 pence 
(1'8 pies), and therefore, there would appear to be good ground for ex¬ 
pecting that a moderate reduction in the rate would soon regain, 
through the largo number of travellers, the amount that would he relin¬ 
quished in the shape of reduced fares. 

In the new contract with the EajJ, Indian Railway the following 
clause was provided :— 

“ The Company shall charge rates and fares for the carriage of goods lS79 ani 
and passengers, as may from time to time, lie fixed by the company, 
with approval of the Secretary of State. Provided that the Secretary waijjuw 
of State may require the charges for the conveyance of any mineral contracL 
or mineral substance or for any article of agricultural produce, over 
distances of not less than 300 miles, to any rate not below Jth of a pie 
p« maund per mile for full wagon loads, and may also require the fare 
of passengers, conveyed in closed carriages with seats to be reduced 
to any rate not below two pies per mile.” 

About this time 2 pies per mile was about tho lowest fare on Indian 
Railways, the East Indian Railway fare being 50 per refit, higher than 
this figure, and the intention was apparently to bring down flieir rate ; 
hence the provision in the .contract that the Government, could order 
a reduction in the fare to a figure not below 2 pies. This revised clause 
iu the agreement was taken advantage of by the Government, not very 
long afterwards, in the matter of reduction in the passenger fares of the 
East Indian Railway from 3 to 2| pies per mile iuspite of protest 
from the East Indian Railway Company's Agent in India. But tho 
reduction did good to the Railway and to the public. 

As regards the^rato of Jtli pie for goods traffic up to which the 
Government could order a reduction, it may be noted here that Jth pie 
per maund equals 4-5 jiies per ton per mile ; 4-083 pies per ton per 
mile was the lowest charge then being levied on grain and coal by the 
East Indian Railway between certain points ; and the only other railway 
that was charging a similar rate was the Madras Railway, which had a 
4-pie rate for grain ; all the other railways were levying a higher rate 
excepting the two State lines, viz., the Indus Valley and the Punjab 
Northern State. It seems, therefore, that the Government did not 
think it advisable to go below the lowest rate that was being charged 
at the time, viz., |th pie, although iu a paper, issued by the Government 
in connection with the export of wheat from India to the United King¬ 
dom, it was pointed out that— 

“ While the lowest rate in India for grain at 4 pies per ton mile for 
450 miles gave a charge of 18 shillings 9 pence, a ton of grain on 
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American Lines was carried for this distance for 10 shillings, so that 
the American Railway rates were yet considerably cheaper.” 

It has already been remarked in the previous chapter that the rates 
on American Railways were brought down by severe and reckless com¬ 
petition between themselves, resulting in the bankruptcy of many lines 
in that country, and it may not, therefore, always be safe to compare 
the rates and the net returns on-*he capital outlay of the American lines 
with those of Indian Railways, when it is to be remembered that the 
present capital of the American lines does not represent the amounts 
actually spent on the lines, l^ut it may, however, be noted that it 
was the comparison between the rates for grain on American Railways 
with those charged on railways in India that led to the reduction in 
wheat rales for export rid the Eastern and the Western Forts just 
after the opening of the Rajputana Railway through to Ahmedabad, 
resulting in an exceptional increase in the export traffic in this country. 

In the case of an Indian agricultural produce, the surplus of which 
finds a market, in distant countries overseas, the cost of placing the pro¬ 
ductions of the other nations in the consuming markets cannot altogether 
be ignored, especially when the produce of India is in competition 
with the production of other nations in the consuming markets. It 
has also been seen that under normal conditions, a bumper crop in 
other countries, which scud wheat to Europe, affects the price of Indian 
wheat adversely, provided that there is also an abundant supply in 
India at the same time, and there is a surplus for export. 

The next important event in the hisfory of the Indian Railways 
was the completion of the. Rajpulana-MaKva Railway on metre gauge 
in 1880, but it was not open for public trallic. till January 1881, when it 
formed a junction with the Bombay, linroda and Central India Railway 
<>' fi" gauge at. Ahmedabad. 

The total railway length open for trallic in India on this date was 
9,325 miles. 

Op«nt»p of The distance from Delhi to Hombav was now reduced to 888 miles, 
MdmRail- Mrf Ahmedabad, against the distance of 1.231 miles from Delhi to Bombay 
jmcHmwM ^- V ^ l< ’ trough broad gauge, route (rid Allahabad and Jubbulpur), 
lie Bombay, This connection at Ahmedabad also offered ail alternative route from 
CwfroJ Win * nf b )re > L T jjnin, Rntlarn.Neenuich and other places in llarwai to Bombay. 
Xailmytn Just about this time, the Dlioml-Martmad line (which was built by the 
*^ !Ue 0,1 •’ ti” gauge to connect the railway systems of northern and 
pfcoMpe- southern India by a shout chord, and to obviate the necessity for traffic 
k c *' wcen the north and the south ascending and descending the western 
r and lie Bom- ghauts) was handed over for working to the Great, Indian Peninsula 
tAeoM Railwft y t'ornpany whose route it shoit-circuited. 
y Northern Till the end of 1880 the rates of the Indian Railways were not subject 
to competition between the railways themselves, inspite of the fact that 
all the four ports, viz., Calcutta, Bombay. Karachi and Madras, had been 
connected bv railways working independently, and the Suez Canal route 
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had been open for more tharl 10 years. Each railway practically served 
its own territory. The Bombay port had railway connection with 
Northern India, but the circuitous distance vid Jubbulpur was a great bar 
to its competing successfully with the Calcutta port, especially as the con¬ 
trol of rates from Agra, Delhi, Cawnpur and the Oudh was in the hands 
of the East Indian Railway, (which was interested in the Calcutta port) 
up to Jubbulpur junction. Hitherto the only competition the railways 
were subject to were the river and road competitions, the former for long 
distances even affecting more than .'!00 miles, i’.ij., from Patna to ('alcutta 
on the East Indian Railway. The Eastern Bengal State Railway jute 
rates were also subject to river competition, and so were the lutes for 
cotton from Surat and the vicinity to Bomlmyxm the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

The connection of the Rajputana Mnlwa Railway with the Bombay 
Baroda line and the opening of the Cawnpur Achnern Railway intro¬ 
duced a new era in the rates history of the Indian Railways. 

While the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Bombay lines were 
considering the advisability of giving Bombay low rates from northern 
India, the Finance Repaitinent of the Covcrnmcnt of India, in their 
financial statement for the year lb,SI-82 drew attention to the fact that, 
in the interests of the development of wheat, exports of India, which 
had been attracting their attention for some time past, the railway 
rates for wheat ill this country should receive consideration, inasmuch 
as they were very high in comparison with the rates of the American 
Railways. 

The Bombay, Baroda ami tin' Rajputana Railways reduced the rate 
for grain for Bombay from Delhi from lie. (t-Rl-ti to Re. 0-11-0 per maund, 
and it will he noted that the, mileage from Bombay to Delhi was 888 
against 051 miles from Calcutta to Delhi. The Calcutta meiehanta 
appealed to the Government and the Government of India ruled 
that the rates from the northern India to Bombay should not be lower 
than those to Calcutta. This did not satisfy the Bombay traders, who 
had the matter brought to the notice ol the Secretary of State in London, 
who in turn wrote to the Government, of India that they should not. have 
interfered in the matter of competition between railways. The explana¬ 
tion from India was that their orders had been passed on the ground 
that although the distance between Delhi and Calcutta was longer by 
■66 miles, the East Indian Railway serving the Calcutta port, had the 
advantage of cheap fuel aml^ easy gradients and that, therefore, it 
could carry the traffic at a cheaper cost. '1 he Secretary of State however 
pointed out that “to attempt to proportion rates on competing lines 
to the supposed aggregates of the cost of transport on each was imprac¬ 
ticable and would not bo desirable even if it were practicable,” and in 
despatch No. 41 Railway, dated 9th March 1882, th^Sccretary of State 
distinctly observed that “ the advantage due either to geographical 
position or other circumstances should furnish no reason for imposing 
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on either artificial restrictions in the shape of enhanced rates ... - 

.’’and later on, the Secretary of State finally disposed 

of the question by the following decision conveyed in his despatch No. 132 
Railway of 19th October 1882 to the Government of India 

“ That rates on Indian Railways should be dealt with as they would 
be by. independent companies. 

“ That Railway Administrations should be given liberty to fix such 
rates as were considered most advantageous to their respective lines. 

“ That the interests both of the Railways and the trade generally 
would be better served by accepting the legitimate consequences of 
competition. 

“■That the interference of Government would be justified only in 
cases where companies, under the security of a guarantee, might fix 
rates below what would cover cost of transport with a margin of pro- 
• fit.” 

At the same time that the competitive rates between the Bombay 
and the Calcutta ports were under discussion, a difficulty also arose 
as to the apportionment of through rates between the Bombay 
Baroda and the Rajputana-Mahva Railways, and the Secretary of State 
decided that “ the principle of mileage division under the Clearing 
House arrangements may fairly bo applied to Indian lines, whatever their 
original cost of construction or their present cost of working may be.” 

That the Government of India eventually accepted the legitimate- 
consequences of competition and welcomed reductions in rates as the 
result of the competition is apparent from the following remarks in their 
Administration Report on Indian Railways for the year 1882-83. 

“ The rates for carriage of grain have ,bcen considerably reduced, 
in competition, on the East Indian, Rajputanu and the Punjab lines, 
and it is to be regretted that, in the absence of competition, the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company have not thought fit to make similar 
reductions. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce are now urging a 
reduction of rates on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and a lower 
cost of carriage would doubtless, by stimulating the export of wheat 
from the Central Provinces, prove most remunerative to the railway 
as well as beneficial to the districts concerned.” 

Apparently, the representation of the Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce had the desired effect and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
lowered the grain rates from the Central Provinces to Bombay all round 
and the reductions varied from Re. 0-1-3 to Re. 0-1-6 per maund. 
Rates for “ Bengal cotton ” were also ' reduced from northern India 
to both Calcutta and Bombay. 

It may, however, be pointed out that on a mutual understanding 
between the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and the 
Rajputana Malwa Railway on the one side and the East Indian Rail¬ 
way on the other^ a difference of Re. 0-1-6 per maund in favour of 
Calcutta was maintained in the rates from Delhi and Agra for gram 
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and cotton, all other rates being, however, equal to both the porta, 
it being apparently accepted by the port of Bombay that the lower 
gea freight from that port to Europe counterbalanced any such 
difference in favour of Calcutta in the way of Railway freight. 

This position was maintained till July 1906, when the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway came down in their rate for wheat to 
Bombay from Delhi to Re. 0-7-1 per maund, the rate to Calcutta being 
fixed at Re. 0-7-6, i.e., each railway fixed its rate to its port on dis¬ 
tance basis at the minimum of ~th pie per maund per mile. These 
rates were enhanced in October 1916, and this will be dealt with 
in the chaptor on “ Competition and Combination and Traffic Agree¬ 
ments.” 

In March, 1883, the Government, enunciated the general principles/me oja 
on which rates and fares should be fixed (vide Circular No. 162 R.T., 
dated 2nd March 1882). Briefly, the principles laid down were :— 1SSS enttn- 

(1) That the management should principally aim at attracting principle* 

the maximum quantity of traffic the line could carry at 
reasonably low rates. railway ralu 

(2) That all rates, though capable of classification into groups, 

should be considered as “ Special ” and be fixed with due on. 
regard to— 

(a) what the article would bear, 

(b) the quantity obtainable. 

(3) That the rates might, vary between limits represented by— 

(a) the cost of carriage. 

(b) the tax which the trade will bear. 

(4) That the whole circumstances of the traffic as regards empty 

running, intermittent nature of traffic and the effect of 
competition by other mutes, should be considered. 

(5) That in the, case of competition, the principle of rate calcula¬ 

tion should be matetially altered. While such factors 
as capital cost, gradients, cost of fuel and carrying power, 
should be duly taken into account, the rates must 
ultimately he governed by the necessity of attracting 
traffic and not by any arbitrary standard of profit. 

Although the views expressed were not very clearly defined, the 
pronouncement is important as indicating the acceptance of two general 
principles which arc now recognised by most railway economists. These 
are:— 

First. —That in ordinary circumstances the cost of service re¬ 
presents the bottom limit ot a rate, while the maximum 
' depends on what the traffic will bear, or, as it is now more 
commonly expressed, on the value of the service to the 
trader. 
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Second .—That in special circumstances the bottom limit dis¬ 
appears to a certain extent, and the determination of the 
rate is influenced solely by the consideration of securing the 
maximum traffic. 


Traffic urn- 
Jcrtnct »* 
mt to >Mt 
the thgagh 
UsriffioJ 
various 
railways. 


Important 
N *leoj 
Wi-me. 


As it was obviously impossible to provide for all the special circums¬ 
tances which might arise, the Government in order to protect its own - 
interest involved in the shape of guaranteed interest on the capital outlay 
on Indian Railways, had perforce to limit the power of the railways of 
entering into or carrying on wasteful competition by fixing minimum 
rates a few years later. 

Between the years 1884 and 1886 several complications arose in the 
matter of rates policy of the Indian Railways. This was antici¬ 
pated from a long time, and, therefore, a Conference of Traffic Officers 
of the Indian Railways together with the representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the trade was held in Calcutta in 1884 and there were 18 
sittings. Certain general principles were, laid down, such as uniform 
classification and uniform mileage rates for ordinary class goods, division 
of through rates on mileage ; and “ station to station rates ” were sug¬ 
gested to be published by each Railway for selected items of traffic 
carried between its own principal stations and stations on foreign railways. 
This Conference went a great, deal into matters relating to tariff simplifi¬ 
cation, and had the suggestions of this Conference in the matter 
of uniform classification been carried out, and the proposed annual 
tariff conferences been held, the major portion of the work of the 
present Tariff Simplification Committee, which came into existence 
some 20 years later, would have been done, years before, but unfor¬ 
tunately as one of the important lines the Great Indian Peninsula) 
did not accept the proceedings and recommendations of the 1884 
Conference, the arrangement fell through. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway objected on the ground that 
if uniform classification and mileage rates were charged for through 
traffic it would mean loss of revenue lo them as their class and other 
rates were higher than those of other lines, and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway class rates remained high till it, was taken over by the 
Government. 

Now to refer to the important events that took place between 
1884 and 1886. The Rajputana-Malwa Railway and its branches 
were mtde over to the Bombay. Raroda and Central India Railway 
Company for working. The Cawnpur-Famikhabad, the Furrukhabad- 
Hathras and the Ilathras-Achnera Railway lines were first amalgamated 
and made into one system and worked thus for a short time and then 
subsequently amalgamated nqfh the Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
Railway. The Eastern Bengal Railway was taken over by the Gov¬ 
ernment and this line and the Northern Bengal State line, which 
had been built on metre gauge from Sara to Siliguri, were amalgamated 
into one State line. The Bengal and North Western line was opened 
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from Sonepore and extended as far as Bahraicli and the East Indian 
Railway built a branch from Bankipur to the banks of the Ganges at 
Digaghat to form a connection at this point with that line by means 
of a ferry. 

The position as regards competition between railways was summed 
up as follows in Government of India Public Works Department despatch 
No. 120, dated 7th August 1 !S85 to the Secretary of State :— 

“ The fact of many of the newly constructed lines, which are at present Portion as 
feeders to the main trunks, having by their extensions gtaduully come ZmpeMon 
into close proximity with one another, has rendered careful adjustment 
of the freight rates of the main trunk lines—a matter of great delicacy ;» 

in order to prevent any undue preference being, given to the trallic °f “ 
one Administration over that of another, and requires that any change i^uh 
of rate, however local in its significance it may, at fimt sight, appear, 
should receive the closest examination and scrutiny from the point of ^ss. 
view of each of the lines concerned. To show that these difficulties are 
not purely imaginary, we may now briefly enumerate some of the. more 
important questions of the class that have arisen within the last few 
years.” 

“ The first competition arose in 1MI. on the completion of the through 
route from Bombay to the North-Western Provinces and Punjab, rid 
Ahmedabad to Agra and Delhi, and showed itself in the rivalry of the, three 
routes for the piece-goods Gallic of those provinces .— 

(i) From Calcutta rid the East Indian Railway. 

(u) From Bombay, rid East Indian Railway and Great, Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

(f/7) From Bombay nd Bombay, Baroila and t entral India 
Railway and Rajpufana-.Malwa Radway. 

“This was followed in 1W2 by the competition of rival ports of 
Calcutta and Bombay for the grain export of the same districts, and the 
settlement of the rates on fanly satisfactory basis had eventually 
to be undertaken by Government. 

“ The difficulties as regards the claims of the rival seaports were, 
however, no sooner temporardy settled than others arose wit!) the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. Tins line is peculiarly situated as regards 
the East Indian Railway, having three junctions—Aligarh, Cawnpore 
and Benares, and found itself injured by the uniform freight charged 
by the East Indian Railway for export grain from all its northern 
stations, Cawnporc to Delhi; the result of which was to draw qu to 
the East Indian Railway from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway by 
the northern junctions, instead of allowing it to flow its legitimate 
course by the shortest route, thereby depriving the Oudh and Rohil¬ 
khand Railway of its proper mileage, while at the same time causing 
the East Indian Railway to carry the traffic for a longer lead of 192 
miles for nothing. This question is still under discussion between the 
Administrations concerned. 
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“ In 1884, the opening of the Bengal and North-Western lUilway 
added another complication to the matter. The special reduced rates 
of the last Indian Railway for long distance traffic tend to draw the 
traffic from a portion of the district served by the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway on to the East Indian Railway vid the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway at Benares, instead of vid the junction of the former 
railway at Digha, again causing the East Indian Railway a longer lead for 
less charge. The completion of the Cawnpore-Achnera Railway has 
also introduced another element of competition with the East Indian 
and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways, the rival routes for the important 
Sambhar salt traffic and other commerce between Oudh and Rajputana 
being the Cawnpore-Achnera metro gauge route without the break of 
bulk versus the broad gauge routes vid the East Indian Railway and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with transhipment at Agra.” 

.The reasons for the application of the same rate for grain from the 
junctions of Aligarh and Cawnporc to Howrah over the East Indian 
Railway, which prevented the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway obtaining 
a good lead on its traffic originating on its stations near Aligarh, were 
explained by the East Indian Railway to Ire due to their rate between 
Howrah and Delhi being reduced to Rs. 00 per 100 maunds owing to 
competition with Bombay, after the Rajputana-Malwa Railway joined 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and the rate of Rs. 60 
per 100 maunds quoted for Delhi was applied to all stations on the 
length Delhi to Cawnporo. After some correspondence with, the Govern¬ 
ment a rote of Rs. 53 per 100 maunds was quoted from Cawnporo and vid 
from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway to Calcutta. But this rate 
also failed to give the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway sufficient in¬ 
ducement to send the traffic vid Cawnpore, as they would have had to 
come down very low in their rates ; in some cases they would get the 
same on a shorter lead via Aligarh than for a longer lead vid Cawnpore. 

As regards competition for piece-goods traffic, the East Indian Rail¬ 
way at one time wanted to maintain equal rates from Delhi and Agra to 
Bombay vid Jubbulpore, in competition with the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India and Rajputana-Malwa Railway routes vid Sabarmati, but 
as the distance from Delhi to Bombay by the latter route was.888 
miles, 847 miles from Agra to Bombay, as against 1,234 miles vid 
Jubbulpore from Delhi and 1,118 miles from Agra, the claim of the 
East Indian Railway was not recognised in so far as equalisation of 
rates vid Jubbulpore was concerned. 

As to the Sambhar salt traffic from the Rajputana-Malwa Railway to 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway vid Cawnpore, the East Indian 
Railway route was shorter by 83 miles and there was a great deal of 
force in the argument of the East Indian Railway to hold this traffic 
to their route. 

In 1886, while the rate for grain from Digha Ghat to Howrah was 
R*. 34 per 100 maunds, that from Benares to Howrah was Rs. 37 for 
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the same quantity; ot in other words, the East Indian Railway for 
carrying 100 maunds of grain for 143 miles extra lead (Digha Ghat 
to Howrah 332 miles and Benares to Howrah 475 miles) got Rs. 3 or the 
rate per maund for this extra lead came to G pies, or an equivalertt 
of jVth pie per maund per mile. This was considered unfair to the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, who pointed out that owing to 
comparatively very low rates from Benares to Howrah, the Omlh and 
Rohilkband Railway were able to codipete for traffic from the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway stations north of Gogra by adjustment of 
rates from Ajudhya, Fyzabad and such other places in order to draw 
traffic to their line from the North bank of the river and to forward 
it via Benares to the total loss of such traffic to the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, from whose area it was drawn. 

The Scinde, Punjab and Delhi Railway was acquired bv the State, 
and this line and the Indus Valley and the Punjab Northern State were 
amalgamated into one system, no\V known as the North Western. 

This took place on 1st January 1880 and almost simultaneously a junc¬ 
tion of this system was formed with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
at Saharanpur. The Rajputana Railway had extended its line from 
Rewari to Ferozpur in 1885 to form a junction with the Punjab lino 
{viz., the North Western Railway). 

The year 1887 saw the completion of the Benares bridge of the Oudh Development 
and Rohilkhand Railway, and the Jubilee bridge of the East Indian 
Railway over the Hughli was also opened the same year. Running of the Betutrei 
powers were granted to the East Indian Railway for its trains over the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway from Nifihati to Sealdah and Ohitpur on between the 
the Calcutta side of the river Hughli. It was arranged that for each 
coaching, goods or mixed train run by the East Indian Railway over RtUmpani 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, the East Indian Railway would 
pay to the Eastern Bengal State Railway a sum of Rs. 2 per train wayotSMta* 
mile on the distance travelled in either direction. The running powers rm Y ur ' 
have been exercised for goods traffic only ; for a time the East Indian 
Railway ran passenger trains between Sealdah and Howrah but as 
these trains did not prove remunerative, they were withdrawn. 

The Southern Indiq. was, however, yet free from any severe compli¬ 
cations due to rates competition, because in 1887, the Nizam’s line was 
not open up to Bezwada and the Southern Mahratta line from Guntakal 
to Bezwada was also under construction and so was the section from 
Satara Road to Belgaum. 

In 1887 the Government expressed the view that the. time had now 
come when India was passing “ beyond the first and simple stage of rail¬ 
way development into the later and more complex ” as was evident 
“ from the numerous cases of disputes between the various railway 
companies and the complaints that were received by the Government 
of India from time to time.” The position was described as follows in 
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the Government of India despatch No. i Railway of 10th January 1888 
to the Secretary of State 

A general “ Apart from the rivalrylbetween the rates to Bombay and Calcutta 
mituojtht f or t jj e ex p 0r t 0 f g ra i n from the United Provinces, the peculiar situation 
titwiicm in of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with its three junctions at Aligarh, 
iictatimoj* Cawnpore and Benares have for some time past led to competition between 
iht Govern- that Company and the East Indian Railway, fresh elements being intro- 
inAermtter duced by the completion of the Saharanpur extension in 1880 and of 
o/ railway the Ganges bridge in 1887. 

rote# and “ The 0 p en j n} , () f () H , lieuL'al and North-Western Railway in 1884 
railways in brought that company into competition with the East Indian Railway 
andintndm- am * ^ ,e Gansfer of the Cuwnpore-Achnera Railway to the Bombay, 
timoj Baroda and Central India Railway placed the direct metre gauge route 
ftduinZder I rym Santbhar lake to Cawnpore in antagonism with the broad gauge 
to limit the route rid the East Indian and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with 
mtwylin tranahipmont at Agra, both systems struggling bv bidding against each 
tin mailer of other by low rates to secure the important salt and sugar traffic 
beacon a '“l Rajpulana.” 

live rales in “ The construction of the Rewari-Ferozcpjir Railway and of the 

am^Mton p proz( ,p lir has initiated a rivalry between the North Western 

themselves. and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways, for the possession 
of the export trade from Karachi ami Bombay respectively. 

“ In endeavouring to arrive at a solution which should comprehend 
all the complicated references that have arisen from the competition 
between these various lines, we have been guided by the view enunciated 
by Ilcr Majesty's Government to the effect that we should allow rates and 
fares of Railways in India to he dealt with as nearly as possible as they 
would be by independent companies, the intervention of the Government 
of India being for the most part confined to the prevention of undue 
preference and to the establishment of maxima rates and fares.” 

“ These principles enunciated bv ns to railways have been embodied 

in a Resolution (No. 1 I Ki-R.T. of 1 'Atli December 1887).” . 

The principles as enunciated bv the Government of India to the 
various railways and Local Governments in Circular No. 1440-R.T. of 
12th December 1887, were as follows :— 


Principle l. 

“ That to protact the public and to prevent unreasonable charges 
on the part of the Railway Administration it was necessary for the 
Government to impose restrictions as regards the maxima fares to be 
evied for the carriage of all classes of passengers, and the maximum 
rates for all descriptions of goods.” 

It was also thought, however, that this principle although recognised 
in other parts of the world where railways had been opened, should be 
slightly modified as the circumstances in India were somewhat different; 
it was considered necessary to fix minima as well as certain maxima 
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rates and fares, because it was possible for the railways wider the 
system of guarantee to reduce the rates, in competition with one 
another to a point when they ceased to be remunerative without the 
sfyire-holders being affected, as they were protected by the guarantee. 

Principle II. 

“ That the charges made to the public are admissible of division into 
two heads.” (a) Mileage rates and fares, which necessarily vary to 
some extent with the distance the passengers and goods are carried; 
and ( b ) terminals: this latter being a fixed charge for business, in* 
cidental to the business of a carrier. 

The Government did not fix any maxima for terminals, but laid 
down that if a person made a complaint and showed cause, they reserved 
to themselves the right of taking evidence and fixing, what they con¬ 
sidered a reasonable terminal for a particular station. 

Principle III. 

“ That when once minima and maxima fares and rates havo been 
fixed, any further interference on the part of the Government in the 
matter of fares and rates is only a restraint on trade. The Railway 
Administration, who know their interests best, should be allowed to altor 
their rates within the prescribed maxima and minima to suit the various 
conditions under which commercial business is everywhere carriod on.” 

In granting this freedom between the maxima and minima rates, 
it was assumed that the Clearing House principle, that in the case of 
the competitive routes between two stations the Company owning the 
shorter route fixes the rate, is accepted.” 

Principle IV. 

“ That, although m the interests of the public, the Government 
should abstain from direct interference in the matter of rates and fares, 
yet there arc certain ruling principles, which Government as the guardian 
of public interests, must see complied with by the railway administration. 
There should be no undue preference ; in other words, Railway Adminis¬ 
tration ought not to be permitted to make preferential bargains with 
particular persons or companies, such as granting them scales of 
charges more or less favourable than those granted to the public gene¬ 
rally. Again, in cases, where the traffic offering is sufficient to justify 
this arrangement, Railway Administration must give reasonable facilities 
for public traffic between any two railway stations, each railway adminis¬ 
tration being contented to receive for its share of the through rate, leas 
than its ordinary local rate.” 

A copy of the Circular (No. 1446-R.T., dated 12th December 1887) 
containing these general principles was sent for the information of the 
Secretary of State and the Circular was also published in a supplement 
to the Gazette of India. 

s 
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Am an appendix to this circular, was issued the schedule of maximum 
rates and fares which were subject to t&e following conditions 

(a) “ That the schedule of maxima and minima rates and fares 

forming Appendix A to this Resolution shall be adopted 
by all railway worked directly by the State, and by all 
other railway administrations whether their lines be 
already opened or not, so far as their schedule is not in¬ 
consistent with any contracts or agreements previously 
entered into; and that it should not be departed from 
without due cause being shown.” 

(b) “ That in order that the public may have complete information 

as to maxima rates and fares, which every railway is 
authorised to charge, the maxima and minima rates and 
fares shall be published in the goods and coaching tariffs, 
under the signature of a Consulting Engineer, if a private 
company, and of Secretary to the Government, if a State 
line.” 

( c ) “ That unless sufficient reason can be brought forward against 

the adoption of this course, the general goods classification 
now in force on the East Indian Railway shall be accepted 
by all the railways worked directly by the State, and by 
all other administrations, with the same proviso as to 
interference with the existing contracts as under (a) above.” 

The Railways that did not accept this schedule were the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, the broad gauge section of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway and the Madras Railway, to which the East Indian 
Railway classification (which was the Government classification) and 
the maxima and minima rates did not apply till several years afterwards, 
when their contracts expired. 


The schedule given 

in Appendix A was as follows 

Passenger Fares. 



Maximum pics 

Minimum pies 


per mile. 

per mile. 

1st Class . 

18 

12 

2nd „ . 

9 

6 

Inter „ 

. . . . 4} 

3 

3rd „ » 

3 

Goods Rates. 

4 


Maximum pie 

Minimum pie 


* per maund per 

per maund per 


mile. 

mile. 

5th Class . 

1 

1 

*th „ • • 

. . . . | 

t 

3rd 

. . . . 1 

i 

2nd „ 

• . $ 

i 

lit „ . 

• • J 

li 
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This schedule was, of course, unworkable so far as goods traffic was 
conoerned, because, except for coal, edible grains and a few other staples, 
coining under the head of 1st class, the railway companies had no latitude 
at, all, the same mileage rate being fixed for the other olasses as 
maximum and as minimum in' the schedule above referred to. The 
East Indian Railway Company’s legal advisers considered that the 
obligations of the Contracts contemplated the prescription of a separate 
maximum rate for each of the five different classes of goods, and that 
within the limits so laid down, the Company had the power to vary 
their charges without reference to (lovernment. They further held that 
all goods should be arranged in classes and that the transfer of any 
article from Qne class to another could not be made without the prior 
sanction of Government. The Government of India upon a reconsider¬ 
ation of the matter, accepted the opinion thus advanced. Ill Publio 
Works Department letter No. 749 lt.T. of 21st, October 1890, certain 
class rates and conditions were accordingly suggested for adoption on 
the East Indian Railway and these were accepted with certain reserva¬ 
tion by the Company's Board of Directors. 

The schedule referred to was not even then finally fixed and tho 
correspondence continued for some tune longer and the differences were 
not disposed of until the, end of 1891 (vide. Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Resolution No. 309 R.T. of Mth May 1891), when the following » 
schedules were prescribed : ■ 


Jst Cl a* 1 ! 
2nd M 
Inter „ 
3rd „ 


Passenger Fares, 


.M.ivirn mil 
per mile. 
IS 
!» 
n 


. Revision of 

I™ Mmimum l ,w IhtaMuUtl 
eermUe. 


12 

» 


and minimum 
tala and 
fara. 


5th Class . 

4th „ 

3rd „ . 

2nd „ . 

1st „ . 

Special Class 


Goods Fares. 




•Matitmim pie 
per riuund per 
m do. 

1 

i ' 
i 
i 
i 


Minimum pin 
per m uinu par 
mile. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

A 


The above schedule has remained in force even up to date, with this 
■exception that in July 1910 an important difference was made by with¬ 
drawing the “ Special Class ” and by amalgamating this class with the first 
elass, the effect of which was that goods, for which 1st class rates were 
charged previously, came under the category of the -ftsth pie minimum 


S 2 
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instead of the Jth pie. But it may however be maintained that between 
1889-91, when the matter was being discussed, the Government of , 
India was of opinion (in fact issued orders) that the maximum for 
agricultural productions and minerals, which came under the head of 
“ % cial ('lass,” when conveyed for distances of not less than 300 
miles, should not be more than Jth pie per maund per mile. In this 
respect, the Government were for a long time in favour of taking 
advantage of the powers conferred on them, by the provision in the 
East Indian Railway contract, that they could order the reduction of 
such rates up to the limit of Jth pie ; and the Government also held 
the view that such low rates as may be obtainable on the East Indiart 
Railway Company’s system should, in through booking with foreign 
lines, be calculated as if 'the goods were carried over the East Indian 
Railway locally. 

The East Indian Railway observed, in the beginning of m, that the 
reduction of the maximum for agricultural and mineral class goods from 
|rd to Jth pie carried for distances of 300 miles and over, would involve 
a heavy loss of revenue. With regard to application of low rates on 
through distances, it was accepted that there was justification for the con¬ 
cession to the public of lower rates over great distances and for large 
quantities and it was found that in the aggregate they were sufficiently 
remunerative, but it was held that in cases, where one railway sent large 
quantities of traffic to a foreign line, and for a long lead over the 
latter, it was certainly a loss to the, Railway, on which the traffic origi- 
nated, to accept low rates per mile for short distances. The Government 
of India eventually withdrew the, maximum of Jth pie for special class 
goods carried for distances of over 300 miles, and observed that “ for 
the present, they had no desire to press for the acceptance of the 
principle, which required that such lower rates, as may determine over 
Company’s system for long distance traffic, should, in through book¬ 
ing with foreign lines, be calculated as if goods were carried over one 
system for the whole distance.” 

It may be pointed out that the law of undue preference was not 
passed when the Government of India Circular No. 1440-R.T. of December 
1887 was issued enunciating principles regarding undue preference and 
levy of terminals. But since then, the Indian Railways Act of 1890 lias 
been issued and it provides that there should be no undue preference and 
that a railway can leVy reasonable terminals, but in both cases the remedy 
m a case of a complaint against a railway for creating undue preference 
and charging unreasonable terminals lies in a specially constituted 
court of Railway Commissioners, which has to be created, at the expense 
of the parties, to try each individual case and no such case has yet been 
tried since the Aot was passed. In some of the contracts with the 
Railway Companies it has been provided that the Secretary of State 
haa the absolute power to decide whether a charge constitutes undue 
preference or not. 
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As to the reasons why Jth pie was fixed as the minimum for class 
goods and y»th pie for the special class goods, it would, for the present, 
suffice to say that in 1887 the average cost of carrying goods on State 
fiues was about T \sth pie per maund per mile and therefore, T 'ath pie was 
considered to be about the absolute limit up to which reductions in rates 
could be allowed in regard to cheap articles, and Jth pie was the average 
earning of State lines for carrying goods one mile and thus Jth pie was 
taken as the lowest charge at which the higher class goods could be 
carried. 

The Government of India had issued another Resolution in 1888 
(Public Works Department letter No. 1101-R.T. of 17th October 1888) 
in which they notified as follows:—(This Circular was superseded by 
Public Works Department Resolution No. 309 R. T. of May 1891 pre¬ 
viously referred to ; but the following may prove useful to show the 
views held by the Government at the time) - 

(n) ^ That in local booking of goods, every Railway Administra¬ 
tion shall lie free to fix its own rates for all staples, subject 
to the maximum rate and the minimum rate of -]'„th pie 
prescribed by Government. 

(h) “ That the Eastern Bengal State Railway and the Oudh and 
Robilkhand Railway on its transfer to the State shall, as 
soon as is practicable and convenient, adopt for through 
booking purposes, the five and special classes of goods 
generally obtaining throughout the Indian Railway system. 
It is understood that the South Indian Railway Company 
also agrees to adopt this classification for through booking. 
If this be so (these th«ee having been hitherto the onlv 
important exceptions) the uniformity of the division of 
goods for through booking into five and special classes 
will be pract ically secured throughout India. 

(c) “ That in all cases in which the East Indian Railway and the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway have come to an agree¬ 
ment as to the inclusion into one of the five classes of any 
articles, the (state Railways, and those Railways * over 
which the Government has reserved authority with regard 
to the regulation of rates, shall accept the same classi¬ 
fication, provided that the receipts from such article are 
not of importance as a source of revenue to the railway 
concerned.” 

(d ) “ That in the event of the receipts of any such article being of 

importance as a source of revenue, the Governor General 
in Council will be prepared to consider an application from 
the Railway Administration interested, for the inclusion 
of the article into a different class or to its being carried 
at a differential (or sliding scale) rate. 

* Indian Midland Railway, Bengal Nagpur Railway, Southern Mahzatta Railway. 
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(e) “ That where an article in carried on the Great Indian Peninsula 

and the'East Indian Railways, at special rates, or, where- 
an article is not included on both these railways in the same 
class, every railway will be free to classify the article in 
through booking from time to time as thought desirable. 
But in such cases where the receipts from such articles are 
unimportant, the classification adopted by the East Indian 
Railway should be followed by the State Railways, and the 
three railways indicated in the margin of clause (c) ante.- 

(f) “ So long as au article is under clauses (c), (d) or (e) included 

in any of the five classes it will, on the State Railways and 
on the Railways indicated in clause (c) in respect of through 
booking, be carried at the rates per maund per mile pre¬ 
scribed in the schedule that accompanied Resolution No. 
1446 R.T., dated the 12th December 1887. 

(pi “ It will be convenient, whenever the following special (not 
differential) rates are used on State Railways, that the- 
following nomenclature should be adopted in order to- 
distinguish them— 


Class. 


Pie per mamul per mile 


A 
I! 

C 
I) 

K 
F 
0 

“ Further orders will be passed regarding the Resolution of tliP- 
Conference prescribing uniform charges in through booking for certain 
descriptions of coaching tariff, as soon as it is known how far these pro¬ 
posals are accepted by the Boards of Directors in England, .” 

“ In giving these enlarged powers in regard to rates, His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council trusts that Railway Administrations 
wjll realise the necessity of acting on the general principles which are 
accepted by the Legislature in England, and which the Railway Com¬ 
missioners in that country are empowered to enforce and will recognise 
that, in through booking, the various Railway Administrations should 
serve the country $s though they were under one management; and 
that when there are two alternative routes, the shorter should fix the 
minimum rote for both routes.” 











CHAPTER II. 


Competition and Combination and traffic agreements between 
Railways. 

In this chapter, we are entering into the third period in the history 
of Indian Railways. New routes and railways encouraged com¬ 
petition between themselves, and the tendency on the part of the 
railways, which was once to proceed very cautiously in the matter 
of reductions of railway rates and fares, changed ; and in their endea¬ 
vours to secure or to retain as much business as possible, low' rates 
were quoted both by the old and the new lines. But in each case 
it did not take very long for both the existing and the newly con¬ 
structed lines to discover that unlimited and prolonged competition did 
not profit the parties concerned, as reductions of rates between competi¬ 
tive points, when carried on to extremes, affected the rates and traffic 
at non-competitive points also. 

Therefore, every competition found its limit, and agreements or 
understandings were come to between railways, by which equal 
rates by alternative routes, or division of traffic or of traffic earnings 
or allotments of territories to each route, were settled. 

Although generally when competition ends and an agreement is 
being considered, the desire on the part of the parties concerned is to 
level up the rates ; yet in this conneetkm there are many phases to be 
considered before enhancements can be made. For instance, when a 
new route is shorter and the rates in force before its advent were 
ordinary maximum rates by the older and longer routes, the rates 
by the shortest route have to be accepted. When, however, a newly 
introduced route has a longer distance than a former route, the rates 
on the new route have got to be reduced between the competitive 
points. And such a reduction has also the tendency to affect the rates 
between intermediate non-competitive stations. It is not in all 
cases that the rates of intermediate stations are lowered to the level 
of those applying between competitive points ; nevertheless, in several 
such cases, rates are rendered cheaper than the maximum rates 
sometimes to avoid the disparity in rates being very marked, and to 
prevent re-booking of traffic from competitive areas to intermediate 
stations; in such latter cases the through rates are made up of 
a combination of special rates between competitive points and of 
maximum rates from such points to intermediate stations. 

Further, when it is found that low rates during competition have 
developed traffic, it is seldom the policy of railways to raise rates even 
when the competition has terminated. 
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There is, however, one phase in Indian Railway competition, which 
has the tendency to?raise rates in the direction in which the traffic 
would flow but for (sometimes does flow in spite of) high rates: when 
a railway finds that it has to give up traffic, originating on its system, 
to another railway for carriage to a port or to a destination, which 
gives the former a short but the latter a long lead, the line, on which 
the traffic originates, charges its maximum rates and highest possible 
terminals on such traffic either in order to prevent the traffic leaving 
the railway, after but a short haul, or to make as much out of such 
traffic as possible. 

Now to continue to deal with the developments of each year chrono¬ 
logically. 

The total mileage of open lines in India in the beginning of the year 
* 1888 was 4,383 miles 



Apfim The Southern Mahratta Railway and the West of India Portuguese 
ftlSf'aai Railway formed a junction at Castle Rock and the line of through com- 
W.t.P, Rut. munication was now open from the Deccan to the Portuguese port of 
Mormugao. In 1888 the Southern Mahratta also took over the working 
of the Guntakul Bezwada line, which was constructed by the State; 
this included the recently converted section (ftom broad to metre gauge) 
from Guntakul to Bellary. 

The Assam Behar line from the direction of Parbatipur to Katihar 
was nearing completion, and the portion partly opened was added to the 
metre gauge section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and it was 


ftjtftrnf'V 

i'V'iV 
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on the opening of this line that fhe Bengal and frorth-Weatern Railway, 
whioh subsequently formed junction with it at Katihar, first thought of 
an outlet for their traffic it'd the Katihar route instead of vid the 
Mokameh route; the former now offers through communication ti<f 
Sara, t.e., this line of communication is not broken by an nnbridged 
river although there is a break of gauge. 



This desire on the part of the Bengal and North-Western became 
strong after the sanction for the opening of the Katihar-Godagari and 
Ranaghat-Lalgola lines, and the Sara Bridge commission became neces¬ 
sary in 1907 mainly to decide whether thero should be a bridge over the 
Ganges at Rampur Boalia or at the present site, the former position being 
favoured by the Railway Board in order to give the rfletre gauge entrance 
into Calcutta, but the commission decided against it. This commis¬ 
sion will be referred to later on when we come to the events of 
1907. 


The Eastern Bengal Railway had, for some time past, been running j^^^***^* 
their steamers, in competition with the India General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company between Goal undo and Narainganj and Goalundo and 
Cachar. The steamer companies made a representation to the Govern- tnjju prftt. 
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eijuiiv in meat against railways competing not only for through traffic but for 
■frQjfcw "*. focal traffic between steamer stations as well. iSpy an agreement 
Nantafayl was come to dividing the traffic between the railway and the steamer 
tni Ooalunio company; it was arranged, that the railway was to retain all the 
££ 0hani ' traffio (goods and coaching) between Goaiundo and Narainganj. 


N# 3. 



As regards traffic to and from the intermediate riverside stations it 
was agreed that, in consideration of the steamer company not com¬ 
peting for traffic between Calcutta and Goaiundo and Calcutta and 
Narainganj, and also between Goaiundo and Narainganj, which was to be 
retained by the railway, the earnings by passenger and freight from 
Goaiundo, Cachar 'ghat (known as Megna Junction) arid intermediate 
stations and vice versd should be pooled and divided equally between 


the railway and the steamer company, and that the same arrangement 
' was also to apply to traffic of intermediate stations between Goaiundo 
and Narainganj. These agreements were revised from time to time. 
t. a S. Rf! The Eastern Bengal State Railway was also at this time running 
Jjpgw , "steamers from Diamond Harbour to Tumlook in Midnapur District over 


the Hugh and Rupnarain rivers. This traffic now comes within the 
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sphere of the Caloutta 8team Navigation Company and of the BengeJ 
Nagpur Railway. ; .|r !W»l 


m 4 . 



The Bengal Central Railway from Dum Dum Junction (Calcutta) 

to Khulna was worked by the Eastern.Bengal Railway, and there was with B. B. 8. 

Rv. in 

Chandpur 

traffic. 
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competition for Narainganj and Chandpur traf§c between the 3||gal 
Central Bailway route vid Khulna and the Eayjjii'n Bengal Railway 
route vid Goalundo. This waa one of the reasons why the Bengal 
Central Railway Company was afterwards taken over by that Company 
and worked by itself for a few years before being acquired by the State 
and amalgamated with the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 


NS 9. 



SOMOfi 
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3Hpt8 however accepted between the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
and the Bengal CentprRailway Company for some time that the latter 
would be allowed bjcarry the Calcutta-Chandpur traffic vid Khulna 
in conjunction with the Steamer Company on the condition that the 
jute traffic from Narainganj to Calcutta would follow the Goalundo 
route.. 

The year 1888-89 was memorable for rates competition, and in some IW. 
cases the position became so acute that through booking vid a new junc- xtrraehee 
tion was not established although the new line had been opened. This and Embay 
was the case in connection with the Rewari-Ferozeporc Railway. The 
Government of India and the North Western Railway held that 
Kurrachee being the natural port for export traffic from the Punjab, the 
rates to Kurrachee from stations nearer that port, than Bombay should 
be cheaper ; from equidistant points equal; and at places, from which 
Kurrachee was at a disadvantage in the matter of distance, equal mileage 
rates should prevail to both the. ports. This position was not accepted 
by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for some time, 
but eventually-equal rates for equal distances were accepted. Although 
the line was opened through, as soon as it was completed, for coaching 
traffic, the through booking of goods traffic was delayed pending ' 
settlement of the dispute. 


The opening of the Indian Midland Railway from Agra to Jhansi, 
Jhansi to Itarsi and Cawnpore to Jhansi opened out an alternative 
route for trallic between Northern India and Bombay on broad 
gauge. The distances from Cawnpore. Agra and Delhi to Bombay 
were practically the same. By the Indian Midland and Great Indian 
Peninsula routes (vid Itarsi) the distances from both Cawnpore and 
Agra to Bombay were 810 miles, and 888 miles was the distance from 
Delhi to Bombay by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India metre gauge 
route, and 817 miles was the distance, by this latter route, from 
Bombay to Agra. 

It was anticipated that the opening of the Indian Midland Railway 
would afford relief to the Ajmere-Ahmedabad section of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, the traffic on which, it was said, had outgrown its 
capacity. When the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway origi¬ 
nally asked for an extension of the broad gauge from Godhra to Rutlam 
on the Rajputana-Malwa Line, some time before the opening of the 
Indian Midland Railway, in order that part of Ihe traffic of the 
Ajmere-Ahmedabad section may be diverted south, from Ajmere to 
their Neemuch branch and taken over by the broad gauge at Rutlam, the 
Government decided to defer action in the matter, because it was 
anticipated that the Indian Midland Rgjlway would take off some of 
the traffic from the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 


Opening * 
of the /. if. 
liy. through 
to Agra, 
Cawnpore 
and Manth• 
pur, and 
competition 
between the 
if., B. and 
G. Land (he 
I. M. and 
0.1. P. Bye. 
{or Bombay 
traffic and 
with the E. I. 
Ry. and the 
Calcutta port. 


Competition was at once started, on the completion of the Indian 
Midland Railway, between the Bombay, Baroda and Central India- 
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the Indian Midland and Great Indian Peninsula Railways on the other 
for traffic between 

Bombay and Agra. 

Bombay and Cawnpore. 

Bombay and vid Agra (for traffic from the Oudh and Robilkhaml 
Railway, and East Indian Railway). 

Competition also began between the Indian Midland and the East Indian 
Railways for traffic from the East Indian Railway stations, on the length 
Etawah to Khaga (including Cawnpore and vid Cawnpore, Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway traffic), to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
In respect of these stations, the East Indian Railway not only wanted 
to retain most of the traffic to the Calcutta Port, but also claimed 
that when the traffic went to Bombay it should continue to follow the 
Jubbulpore route, and with this object in view, put up the rates from 
their stations adjacent to Cawnpore, in booking vid Cawnpore, for the 
Indian Midland Railway. 

The reduction^ that followed the competition for port traffic were 
heavy, as will be shewn by one or two illustrations regarding the wheat 
rates. The rate lor wheat from Cawnpore to Calcutta was reduced 
from Re. 0-9-9 per maund to Re. 0-7-8 per maund, in response to the 
reductions' made by (he Indian Midland and Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways in the rate from Cawnpore to Bombay from Re. 0-12-8 to 
Re. 0-10-9 per maund. It will lie seen that the Calcutta Port wanted to 
maintain a difference of 3 annas per maund, in order to counterbalance 
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the difference between the ocean freights from Calcutta and Bombay b 
Europe. This competition continued for some time. ■ 

Tit unpin- In 1889, the Oudh. and Rohilkhand Railway was acquired by the 
m 3 % >h> Sy' ® tate ' ordinary classification of goods rates then in force on State 
by At Stole Railways was introduced on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, in place 
«w *Uof tUU “ ®gh ” and “ Low ” classification, adopted by the late Company. 

iitpaUt The classification of goods was assimilated generally with that of the 
jh East Indian Railway, and a terminal charge of 3 pies per maund was 
Sy. and the introduced on traffio carried for distances up to 75 miles, and a rate 
ttii ®J^ 8#<io f Jth pie per maund per mile for grain from Oudh and Rohilkhand 
N.-W. Rye. Railway stations, north and west of Bareilly, to via Moghalserai for 
Caloutta. 

Simultaneously with the acquisition of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway by the State, negotiations were started in order to settle the 
disputes between the East Indian, the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the 
Bengal and North-Western Railways and also between the Bengal and 
North-Western and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. 

A meeting was consequently held by the repr^entatives of the 
tiiree railways, and another by the Agents and Traffic Managers 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand and East Indian Railways in March 1889 
at Moghalserai. 

The points in dispute were the following 

The attempt of the East Indian Railway hitherto was to draw traffic 
from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway at the junctions of Aligarh 
and Cawnpore, the object being to secure a long lead for their line. But 
this was directly opposed to the interests of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway claimed that for traffic 
originating on their line, and also on traffic to their line, they should 
be allowed the longest lead. But hitherto the East Indian Railway 
had not fully recognised this claim although the route via Moghalserai 
was the shortest. 

Taking the traffic of Chandausi, an important station on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, the distances rid Aligarh and via the Oudh^ 
and Rohilkhand Railway direct to Moghalserai then compared as 
follows 


Vid Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and tho East Indian Railway. 
Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway—Chandausj to 
Aligarh . . . 01 miles. 

East Indian Railway— 

Aligarh to Moghalserai . 407 „ 

408 „ 

* East Indian Railway— 

Moghalserai to Cocutta 4C9 „ 

Total . 937 „ 


By tho Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway direct. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway—Chandausi to 
Moghalserai . . . 387 miles. 


East Indian Railway— 
Moghalserai to Calcutta 469 

Total . 866 


The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway objected to give up the traffio 
to the East Indian Railway at Aligarh, after carrying it for 61 miles only. 
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It may be argued that it was also reasonable for the East-Indian 
Railway to claim that although the down traffic in grain might take 
the Moghalserai route, in order to give the line on which the traffio 
originated the longest lead, the up traffic, say from Howrah and the 
East Indian Railway stations, should take the route that gave the East 
Indian Railway the longest lead. There would be a good deal of force 
in this argument. But in the agreements between the East Indian and 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways, between the East Indian and the 
Bengal and North-Western Railways, and between the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Southern Mahratta Railways, the route accepted for the 
export traffic has been adopted for the import traffic as well* 

The next point at issue between the East Indian and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railways was that, for traffic between the North 
Western Railway stations north of Saharanpur and the East Indian 
Railway stations east of Moghalserai, the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
offered an alternative shorter route as follows :— 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, direct route from 
Saharanpur to Moghalserai ..... 519 miles. 

North Western Railway, Saharanpur to 
Ghaziabad.99 miles. 

East Indian Railway, Ghaziabad to MoghaU 
serai. 472 „ 

571 „ 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway claimed that the traffic between 
the North Western Railway north of Saharanpur and the East Indian 
Railway stations east of Moghalserai should be divided between the 
Ghaziabad and the Saharanpur routes, but the EaBt Indian Railway 
did not accept the proposal for a division of the traffic. 

While those points were under consideration, the Indian Midland 
route had been opened from Itarsi to Jhansi, and from Jhansi to Agra 
and Cawnpore. In competition between this railway and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, the rates to Bombay for Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway traffic (viz., those of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway from via Batinas to Bombay ; of the Indian 
Midland and Great Indian Peninsula Railways from via Agra to Bombay 
for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway traffic in Rohilkhand reached 
via Aligarh; and the Indian Midland and the Great Indian Peninsula 
rates from via Cawnpore to Bombay for the Oudh traffic), had been 
lowered. This perhaps brought home to the East .Indian Railway the 
fact that the important traffic of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
could only be retained by the East Indian Railway and the Calcutta 
Port with the co-operation of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Tiie following illustration will explain this statement more clearly 

If, for instance, traffic from Chandausi to both Bombay and 
Calcutta took the Aflgarh route, and the East Indian Railway insisted 

• It 10 generally believed that it is eoonomio to concentrate traffic in both direction* 
vid the same junction as it help* to give load* to wagon* in both directions. 
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on the traffic being handed over to them at Aligarh for Calcutta; 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway rate on the distance, Chandausi 
to Aligarh, would be the same, whether the traffic went to Calcutta 
or to Bombay. Further, the East Indian Railway lead from Aligarh 
to Hathras being but 19 miles, and the traffic being cross traffic to 
the East Indian Railway, they could not levy a higher rate than 
9 pies (i pie per maund per mile plus 3 pies cross traffic charge), and 
the distance from Hathras to Bombay and from Aligarh to Calcutta being 
nearly the same, the difference of rates in favour of Calcutta, as 
compared with the rates to Bombay, would not have been more than 
Re. 0-0-9 per maund ; whereas if the Oudh and Rohilkhand and East 
Indian Railways both reduced the rates via Moghalserai they could 
jointly maintain a much bigger difference in favour of Calcutta. 

For Bombay. 

' Pies 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway—Chandausi to 
Aligarh, 61 miles.23 


East Indian Railway—Aligarh to Hathras, 19 
miles.9 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway— 

Hathras to Bombay, 883 miles ... 88 

Total . 120 

For Calcutta. 

Pies. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway—Chandausi to 
Aligarh, 61 miles.23 

East Indian Railway—Aligarh to Calcutta, 876 
miles, tho minimum rato .... 88 

Total . Ill 

Difference in favour of Calcutta . . 9 

But if the traffic from Chandausi to Calcutta was routed via Moghal¬ 
serai and both the East Indian and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways 
quoted a rate of xisth pie per maund per mile, the through rate to Calcutta 
would be 86 pies (Tilth pie for 856 miles) and the difference in favour 
of Calcutta would then be 34 pies per maund or Re. 0-2-10 per maund. 

120 pies to Bombay. 

86 „ to Calcutta. 

34 pies or Re. 0-2-10 per maund. 


(J pio per maund 
per mile plus 3 
pies terminal.) 

(£ pio per maund 
per mile plus 3 
pies cross traffic 
charge.) 

( T igth pie per 
maund per mile.) 


It will thus be seen that it was as much to the interests of the East 
Indian Railway as of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, that the 
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traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway to the Calcutta Port 
should take the Moghalserai route. It was, therefore, accepted that 
traffie between the East Indian Railway stations east of Moghalsorai 
and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway should not take any other than 
the Moghalserai route, it however being agreed to that Cawnpore and 
Aligarh should be treated as East Indian Railway stations* thus imply¬ 
ing that the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway would have no claim on the 
traffic booked to and from these two junctions ; this traffic was to be 
treated as purely East Indian Railway traffic when intended for any 
East Indian Railway station east of Moghalserai. 

In order to provide against the contingency of such rates being 
quoted by the East Indian Railway via Aligarh or rid Cawnpore as 
would attract the traffic away from the Moghalserai route, it was also 
conceded by the East Indian Railway that if eireumstances required 
quotation special rates to Cawnpore or to Aligarh, sneh rates would 
not be applied to via those junctions for traffic to and from the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway stations. This made the through rates via Aligarh 
and vid Cawnpore higher than the local rates, and this was opposed to 
all recognised practice. 15ut it never had, however, any detrimental 
effect on the interests of the public, because the endeavour of the two 
railways has always been to keep the via Moghalserai route the cheapest, 
f.e., even though the special rates quoted to Cawnjtore and to Aligarh 
locally do not apply to rid these junctions, the rates maintained rid 
Moghalserai have always been such as to make the rates by this route 
cheaper than what the rates via Aligarh and via Cawnpore would be 
if the local rates had been applied in through booking via these 
junctions. 

The arrangements agreed to in connection with Aligarh and Cawn¬ 
pore were applied to Saharanpur, i.e., the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
could not claim “ Saharanpur ” as their local station. 

The next point for settlement was the Punjab traffic, i.e., traffic 
between the North Western Railway stations north of Saharanpur and 
the East Indian Railway stations east of Moghalserai. It was accepted 
that the rates via Moghalserai and via Ghaziabad should be the same, 
and the matter rested there. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway asked 
for the pooling of the traffic, hut the East Indian Railway said that 
■with equal rates, no pooling was necessary. The Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway simply recorded, that they regretted the view taken by the 
East Indian Railway, but it was nowhere recorded that the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway agreed in 1889 to this traffic being carried entirely 
by the East Indian Railway. 

As to all other traffic between the East Indian and the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railways it was agreed that the shortest route would carry 
the traffic. 

At the time that the dispute between the Oudb and Rohilkhand 
And East Indian Railways was settled, it was also settled between the 
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last Indian, the Bengal and Noith-Westem and the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railways 

1. That rates to Calcutta from stations on the Bengal and North" 
Western Railway, corresponding to those on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, should be the same, the Bengal and North-Westeqi Railway 
traffic of course being interchanged between the East Indian and the 
Bengal and North-Western Railways at Dighaghat. 

2 . In regard to the rates for Salt, it was aocepted that between the 
three railways, the rates for Sambhar and Kharagoda Salt should be on 
the following basis 

Below 288 miles—jth pie per maund per mile, 

Over 288 miles—Jth pie per maund per mile, 
ph> a terminal of Rs. 1-8-0 per 100 maunds to the railway which got 
a_ lead of less than 75 miles, the through rates arrived at on the above 
scale (without the terminal) being divisible on mileage, 

3. It was also provided that in the event of any reduction in the- 
rate to be made by the East Indian Railway between Patna and 
Caloutta, in competition with the steamers, 14 days’ notice would have 
to be given to the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

4. An arrangement was also made between the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, the East Indian Railway and the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, as to Tirhoot traffic for Cawnpore and west thereof. (The 
Tirhoot State Railway had not up to this time been amalgamated 
with the Bengal and North-Western Railway.) The understanding 
was that the East Indian Railway was to equalise rates for the Tirhoot 
traffic for Cawnpore and the west) so-that the rates via Digha and the 
East Indian Railway would be equal to those by the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway rid 
Ajodhyaghat. 

Thus the long standing disputes between the East Indian and the 
Bengal and North-Western Railways were amicably settled. 

The. East Indian Railway had started competition for Bombay 
traffic from stations on the length Khaga to Etawah. Taking 
Etawah, Fateiipur and Khaga, the distances to Bombay via Itarsi 
ana rid Jubbulpur compare, as follows 

Vid Agra and itarsi. ' l td Jubbulpur. 

Etawah . . . . 911 miles. 1,050 miles. 

i 

Tid Cawnpore and Itarsi. 

Eatehpur . ' . 47+840=987 mile*. 917 miles. 

Khapa . . 09+ 840= 909 „ 896 „ * 

This competition continued for more than a year. 

The East Indian Railway also made an effort to draw the wheat 
traffio from their Jubbulpur branch line stations to Calcutta, as thin 
traffic was seeking its outlet by the port of Bombay, the principal des-' 
patching station being Sihora, in the Central Provinces, 25 miles from 
jubbulpur, 759 from Howrah, and 641 from Bombay. The railway 
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charges from this place were about 5 shillings per ton in favour of Promuu mm 
Calcutta, which were again reduced by 2s. 3d. per ton, or the difference 
in favour of Calcutta was Is. 3d. per ton (or the difference per maund 
was nearly Re. 0-2-9); but even this failed to secure the traffic to 
Calcutta. For many years the difference that was required to divert the 
traffic from the Bombay to the Calcutta port, was more than Re. 0-3-0 
per maund, but not greater than Re. 0-3-0 to 4 annas per maund. 

A new difficulty had to bo faced by the Eastern Bengal State Railway Difflculiiu i* 
in connection with the traffic in jute for consumption in the mills 
near Calcutta. The inability of the railway to deal with the trafEo Kmt 
adequately induced the Mill Directors to consider the advisability of 
constructing their own fleet of river flats, but an arrangement was made 
between the River Steamer Companies and the Mill Directors, by 
which jute for the Mills was secured to the former, from the riverside 
stations where there were no railways ; and also as to traffic carried by 
the Railway rid Goalundo, so far as the river carriage was concerned, 
such traffic was to be carried in the steamers of the Steamer Companies, 

(and not of the Eastern Bengal State Railway), and the earnings 
were to go to the Steamer Companies so far as the steamer charges 
were concerned, except for Narainganj traffic. 
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ijnmtiU Hie Southern Mahratta Railway was now open for traffic and 
’ junctions had been formed with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

Q.l.'p.Byt. at Hotgi and at Poona. The route to Murmagao was also open, 
fsinffif Jf August 1889, an agreement was come to between the Great Indian 
Rf.Miaiu Peninsula and the Southern Mahratta Railways, so far as. these two 
u»A Bombay, railways were concerned, without taking the West of India Portuguese 
Railway into account, in the matter of division of traffic, although the 
Southern Mahratta Railway applied their scale of rates vid Castle 
Rock, the junction with the West of India Portuguese Railway. The 
terms of the agreement were as follows 

(а) All goods traffic between the Bombay stations of the Great 

India Peninsula Railway and stations on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, was to be interchanged as between 
the two railways either vid Hotgi or vid Poona only (i.e., 
the route vid Raichur and Guntakul was not to be taken 
into account for traffic between Bombay and internal 
stations of the Southern Mahratta Railway), although it 
may be noted that the Raichur-Guntakul route was the 
shortest for stations on the Guntakul Bellary section. 

(б) As between the Hotgi and the Poona routes, it was agreed 

that goods carried between Bombay and any Southern 
Mahratta Railway station west and south of Halkoti, and 
also stations on the Poona branch was to be interchanged 
at Poona ; and the traffic to and from any station of the 
Southern Mahratta Railway cast of and including Halkoti, 
and stations on the Hotgi branch (known as the Bijapur 
branch) was to be routed vid Hotgi. 

This adotment was on the basis of the shortest route. Halkoti was 
the equidistant and also the dividing point; the distances from 
Halkoti to Bombay vid Poona and vid Hotgi are as follows 


Wd Poona Vid Hotgi. 



miles. 

milos. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

. 119 

292 

Southern Mahratta Railway . 

. 302 

188 

Totah 

. 481 

480 


•(e) The Southern Mahratta Railway also accepted that the rates 
between Bombay and Guntakul were to be so adjusted vid 
Hotgi that the goods booked between Bombay and the 
Madras Railway stations wero not to be diverted from 
the direct broad gauge route vid Raichur to the Southern 
Mahratta Railway route i rid Poona or vid Hotgi. 
id) Another important feature of the arrangement was that the 
rates for all the classes were to be fixed on a sliding scale 
of rates, applicable on through distances between Bombay. 
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and the Southern Mahratta Railway stations. Tho rates 
for each station, arrived at according to this scale, were 
divisible on mileage proportion between the two railways, 
and a terminal of 3 pies per maund for each railway was 
to be added to the rates. 

(e) In the matter of fixing of rates in special oases, from time to 
time, the railway having the largest share ( of the shortest 
route was to fix the through rates. 

(/) In regard to traffic between the Southern Mahratta and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations (other than 
traffic to and from Bombay), the shorter route was to he 
adopted, which was also to be made the cheapest, if not 
so already. 

Among the principal events which occurred in 1890-91, was the pur- /jpo. 
chase by the State, on 1st January 1891, of the South Indian Guaranteed 
Railway ; but the working was made over to a new company, known as 
the South Indian Railway Company. 

The working of the Tirhoot Stato Railway was transferred to the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway Company from 1st July 1890, and 
from 1st January 1891, the working of the Lucknow-Sitapur-Baroilly 
Railway, also a State Railway, on metre gauge, was transferred from 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway to the Rohilkund and Kumaou 
Railway Company. 

It is now to the interest of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
to make over their traffic to the East Indian Railway for Calcutta at 
Mokamehghat, instead of at Dighaghat, so as to secure a better load on 
the system of the, Bengal and North-Western and the Tirhoot State Rail- 
wavs, and, similarly, in the case of the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway 
Company, now working tho Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly Railway, it 
was to their interest that the traffic of their Bareiliv-Kathgodam 
section, for stations cast of Lucknow and vice versa, was made over to 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway at Lucknow instead of at Bareilly, 
thus involving a loss of lead to tho East Indian Railway and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway respectively. 


The competition between the East Indian and the Indian Midland CompthHon 
Railways continued, involving reductions in the rates to Calcutta and 
Bombay from Cawnpore and Agra and from places served vid these I If. /to#., 
junctions on the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. 

The East Indian Railway put up their rates to junctions with the l. U. By* 
Bombay lines. The high rates over the East Indian Railway were 
however subsequently withdrawn, in so far as they applied to the 
particular junctions with the Bombay lines, and later on an agreement 
' was made between the East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsula and 
the Indian Midland Railways. 

It is to be remembered that at this time the Indian Midland Railway 
had not had direct access to Delhi (the Agra Delhi Chord Railway 
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not then being in existence), and therefore, in competition with the, 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India and the Bajputana Malwa Railways 
on the one hand, and the Great Indian Peninsula and the Indian Midland 
Railways on the other, in respect of traffic between Delhi and vid and 
Bombay, the latter two lines required the help of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way. Therefore, an amicable settlement was come to between these 
lines in 1892, t)io terms of which, briefly summarised, were as follows :— 

(o) That through rates were to be quoted between Bombay and 
Delhi md Agra, divisible in mileage proportion between 
the East Indian, the Indian Midland and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways, in competition with the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway rates. 

(b) That the traffic between Cawnporc and Bombay was to be 

divided between the Jubbulpur and the Itarsi routes, 
ami that equal rates were to be maintained. The Itarsi 
route was to get ", tbs and the Jubbulpur route £,ths. 

(c) That for trnllic between Stations K haga to Etawah on the East 

Indian Railway and Bombay, equal rates were also to be 
charged, and the traffic was to be divided in equal propor¬ 
tions between the Jubbulpur and the Itarsi routes. 

(d) Equal rates were also agreed to for traffic between Cawnpore 

and vid and stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
beyond Itarsi (i.e., west and south of Itarsi) by the East 
Indian Railway route rid Jubbulpur with those in force 
rid the Indian Midland route vid Itarsi. 

That the East Indian Railway had quoted certain rates in excess 
of the maximum, for “special class” rates were admitted, vide, the follow¬ 
ing remarks in their report, reproduced in the Government of India 
Administration Report for Railways for 1890-91 (page 122, Part I):— 

“ Certain rates in excess had been imposed on special class traffic, 
in order to minimise the effects of competition in diverting traffic, which 
were withdrawn with effect from 1st January 1891.” 

As a result of the combination between the East Indian, the Indian 
Midland and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways, competition was 
renewed with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for traffic 
between Cawnpore and Bombay, and Delhi and vid and Bombay, and also 
between Hathras and vid and Bombay and via Agra and Bombay. The 
traffic between Agja and Bombay was already divided equally between 
the Grca.t Indian Peninsula and the Indian Midland Railways on the one 
side controlling the broad gauge route, and the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway on the other. 

The year 1891-92 was marked by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway for traffic from Nagpur to Bilaspur and Bilaspur to Asansol; 
and the Delhi-Umbala-Kalka Railway was also opened at the same 
time. It eonneoted Delhi with Kalka, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
Umbala. . 
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The Working of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway was made over im-M. 
to the Secretary of State by the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway Company, 
and the Secretary of State in his turn gave its working to the East 
Indian Railway; but it was specially provided that the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka Railway would not give undue preference to any railway route, 

This clause was inserted in the contract, at the request of the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway, by whom it was held that in the 
absence of a provision of this nature, the East Indian Railway, the 
working company of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, might quote 
rates over the Delhi-Umballa'-Kalka Railway between stations on that 
line and Delhi, cheaper for the East Indian Railway (particularly for 
Calcutta traffic) than for the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
way (for instance for Bombay traffic). 

The maxima and minima rates referred to in the concluding portion lnirodiKiioH 
of Chapter I, as well as the Standard Classification for goods traflic, minJmc 
based on the classification of the East Indian Railway, were now in rair.t« 
force on the East Indian Railway, on all the State lines, the Bengal 
Nagpur, the Bengal and North-Western and the Rohilkund and Kumaon 
Railways. The, same maxima and minima rates were also adopted for 
the South Indian and the Southern Mahratta Railways with this 
difference, that the former line was allowed to adopt the classification 
of the Madras Railway for purposes of simplification and uniformity of 
classification in Southern India. The Southern Mahratta line was 
also permitted to retain the classification that was then in force on 
that line, which was practically the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
classification with certain modifications. It will thus be seen that 
while all the Northern lines (including the Rajputana-Malwa and 


the Indian Midland Railways) accepted the East Indian Railway 
classification, the Southern and Western lines (including the broad 
gauge portion of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway) 
had a different classification. 

The maxima and minima rates referred to are reproduced here for 


ready reference 


Special Class 
1st Class . 
2nd Class . 
3rd Class 
4th Class . 

5th Class . 


Maximum pio 
per mile. 

\ 

i 

i 

5 

s 

r 


Minimum pio 
per mile. 

A 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 


In the year 1891-92 the lowest class fares on the important lines were 
as follows :— loweit dauti. 

Picb per mllo. 

On the East Indian Railway . • 2| 

On the Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 2 

On the Bombay, Baroda and Central i 2 , b m(lj p 

India Railway including the Raj- > * ordinary train. 

putfna-Malwa Railway . . ) 
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On tho Bengal and North-Western 

Railway proper. 

On the Tirhoot Railway 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway 
Southern Muhratta Railway 
South Indian Railway 

North Western Railway 

Oudh and Rohiikhand Railway 

Kastorn Bengal State Railway . 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway . 
Madras Railway . 


Has per mile. 

, 2 

It 

2 

2 

2 



2$ (The faro charged by this 
lino when worked by the- 
Company was 2 pies.) 

21 

3 by mail train. 

21 by passenger. 

2J by mail train. 

11 by passenger. 


M1M. 

0 tuning of 
AtB.N.By. 
AmgUa 
Ata%ul}rm 
Naffwtand 
notation oj 
low ntu to 
Colovita. 


The opening of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to Asansol placed the 
productions of the Central Provinces within the reach of the Calcutta 
buyers. It was to the interest of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to estab¬ 
lish the traffic to the Calcutta port, but as they had not yet obtained 
direct entrance into Calcutta, they had to seek the co-operation of the 
East Indian Railway on the length Asansol to Calcutta, and it must 
be said that the East Indian Railway gave the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
very substantial assistance. 


The distances from some of the important grain despatching stations 
on the Bengal Nagpur Railway (in the Central Provinces) to Calcutta 
and Bombay compared as follows 



To Calcutta v\d Asansol. 

To Bomuvy vid Naupijh. 


R. N. R. 

K. I. R. 

Total. 

B.N. I*. 

(1. I. P. R. 

Total. 

Nagpur . 

032 

132 

704 


520 

520 

Drug . 

407 

132 

590 

105 

520 

685 

Rajnandgaon . 

480 

132 

018 

140 

520 

666 

Raipur . 

444 

132 

570 

188 

520 

708 

Bilaspur . 

.770 

132 

508 

257 

520 

777 

Akaltara 

3511 

132 

491 

273 

* 520 t 

793 

Raigarh . 

293 

132 

425 

339 

520 

859 


It will be seen that the Bengal Nagpur Railway was interested in 
oarrying the traffic to Calcutta, and for long distance traffic from stations 
near Nagpur, they went so far as to quote nearly the minimum rate 
(viz., ith pie per maund per mile) to Asansol. 
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Another important competitive traffic was Jagree (Gur) and **** ** ^ 
Sugar traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Bengal and North- for tom 
Western Railways. The quantity of “ Gur ” despatched from the dis- 
triets in Oudh to Rajputana, Central India, the Central Provinces and and B. and 
the Berars was large. There was no imported sugar competing with it 
in those days. For traffic to Rajputana and to Central India, there Central indie 
was competition between the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, the 
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1892-91. East Indian, the Indian Midland and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways, the competitive points being between (1) Cawnpore and 
Agra for Rajputana and (2) Cawnpore and Khandwa for Central 
India. The East Indian Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway were interested in the former and the Indian Midland, 
the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, and 
the East Indian Railways in the latter. The competition continued till 
1895, when an arrangement was made between the lines concerned, 
which will be referred to later on. 

There was also competition between Cawnpore and Itarsi, between 
the Indian Midland and the East Indian Railways for traffic in Sugar and 
Jagree to the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The Indian Midland and the East Indian Railways had also another 
dispute in regard to Jagree traffic, for despatches from the East Indian 
Railway stations, between Moghalserai and Mokamehghat, to the Indian 
Midland Railway stations, between Bhopal and Hoshangabad. While 
the East Indian Railway wanted to take the traffic to Jubbulpur, to be 
carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Itarsi, and then 
made over to the Indian Midland Railway, to be hauled for short 
distances only, the Indian Midland Railway wanted this traffic at 
.Manikpur Junction; but this meant a loss of over 150 miles in lead to 
the East Indian Railway. Taking Manikpur, the point of diversion 
between the Jubbulpur and the Indian Midland routes, the distances 


to Bhopal and Hoshangabad were as 

follows:— 



Hast Indian 

Indian Midland 


Kailway vid 

Railway ud 

• 

Jubbulpur. 

Jhansi. 


Miles. 

Milas. 

Manikpur to Bhopal . 

377 

302 

Manikpur to Hoshangabad . 

331 

408 


While the Jubbulpur route was longer than the shortest for Bhopal 
by 15 miles only, Jubbulpur route was the shortest for Hoshangabad; 
and as the traffic originated on the East Indian Railway, they wanted to 
carry it to Jubbulpur, i.e., for the longest distance possible. The Indian 
Midland Railway in order to attract the traffic to the Manikpur route, 
quoted a rate of Re. 0-8-9 per maund from Manikpur to Hoshangabad 
for a distance of 408 miles, whereas their rate from Manikpur to Bhopal 
was 10 annas for p distance of only 362 miles. Although these rates were 
introduced in competition, it was pointed out by the Government of 
India that the rates constituted undue preference. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway connection with the East Indian Rail¬ 
way at Katni opened up an alternative route for traffic between Katni 
and Calcutta, and also for traffic from the North Western Provinces 
apd Oudh (particularly from Cawnpore and stations on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway reached vid Cawnpore) to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, to the routes by the Indian Midland and the Great Indian 
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Peninsula Railways vid Itarsi, and of the East Indian and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways vid Jubbulpur. The Bengal Nagpur Railway 
route vid Katni was the shortest for all Bengal Nagpur Railway 
stations up to Nagpur, and for a few stations beyond Nagpur on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, up to say Wardha ; and competi¬ 
tion lowered down the rates for jagree, which was the principal item of 
traffic, to the level of special rates for grain. 

The distances from Cawnpore to Nagpur by the competing routes 
were as follows:— 

Miles. 

(1) Vid Jhansi and Itarsi over tHe Indian Midland Railway 

and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 8QG 

(2) Vid Katni over the East Indian Railway and the Bengal 

Nagpur Railway . . . . . . 745 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway route vid Katni was shorter by Cl 
miles. 

Competition continued for quite a number of years. The matter 
was not finally settled till 1898, when the issues became more com¬ 
plicated, by the opening of the Indian Midland Railway route 
from Bina to Katni. An agreement was then come to between 
the railways concerned; this agreement will be referred to and dis¬ 
cussed along with the events of the year 1898. When the Itarsi- 
Nagpur Railway, now under construction, is open throughout, the 
question will come up again for discussion, but with the introduction of 
foreign sugar into this country the bulk of the traffic, which previously 
used to be in dispute, has disappeared. 

Another important traffic that • was developed by the opening of Devtlopmtnl 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway was the timber traffic, which began increas- 
ing rapidly. This line placed the rich forest tracts, abundant in Sal tht opmina 
timber, lying contiguous to the line, within easy access of markets, 

The rate charged was Jth pie per maund per mile over the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, and later on the rate was further reduced to |th pie per 
maund per mile for distances of beyond 400 miles. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway had built a branch from their 
Damudar station, a few miles west of Asansol, to Radhanagar, to serve 
the Sanctoria Coal Fields, which sent its raisings to Calcutta, whereby 
the EaBt Indian Railway was more benefited, owing to its lead of 132 
miles from Asansol to Calcutta, than the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
who only got a short haul of less than 25 miles. 

Now to refer to the circumstances which necessitated a settlement 
between the East Indian Railway, as the working agency of Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway, and the North Western Railway, after the 
opening of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. 

Prior to the opening of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, the traffic ^ Uem g j 
from the North Western Railway to stations south of Ghaziabad (viz., if. ’ 
to the East Indian Railway) and to Delhi and vid Delhi (for the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway) was carried by the North Western p na jab ami 
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tWMawf - . Railway vii Ghaziabad. There were only 3 lines then running into 
Delhi, viz., the East Indian and the North Western from the east and 
By. north respectively and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
, from the west. But with the opening of the Delhi-Amballa-Kalka 
'Railway, the distance between Delhi and Amballa was shortened by the 
Delhi-Amballa-Kalka Railway route as follows :— 


I. Amballa to Ghaziabad (by tho North Western Railway vid 

Sahoranpur and Meorut).I 54 

Amballa to Ghaziabad (by the Delhi-Amballa-Kalka and 
blast Indian Railways) . .. 

11. Amballa to Delhi (by tho old routo over tho North Western 
Railway vid Ghaziabad).. 

Amballa to Delhi (by the Delhi-Amballa-Kalka Railway 
new route). ... 123 



A meeting was held between the representatives of the East Indian 
and the North Western Railways at Amballa, on 2nd May 1892, and 
after discussion, the following settlement was arrived at:— ' 

( 0 ) All traffic from stations between Ludhiana and Amba.Ha 
(including both the stations) to Delhi and vid Delhi for tho 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway was to be 
carried by the Delhi-Amballa-Kalka Railway, which route 
was also to have the cheapest rates. This arrangement 
also applied to traffic in the reverse direction. 
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{b) All trtffic between stations north of Ludhiana on the North,! 

Western Railway and Delhi and vid Delhi (for the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway) was to be carried by 
the North Western Railway—the rates being equal by 
both the routes. 

(c) Traffic to and from Amballa Cantonment and north of Amballa 
to and from the East Indian Railway stations and via, south 
and east of Ghaziabad—equal rates by both the routes. 

*This agreement remained in force till the opening of alternative 
routes, by the Southern Panjab and the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal Rail¬ 
ways, some years later when it was revised. 

The taking over of the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareillv Railway by the 
Rokilkund and Kumaon Railway opened ft through route up to Lucknow, 
for traffic between the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway proper (viz.,*™* s - an d 
to and from stations outlie Bareilly-Kiithgodam and Bareilly-Pilibhit 
Sections) and stations west and south of Lucknow on the Oudh and lra ffl e 
Rohilkhand Railway (including the important potato and rice traffic il^eiUy and 
from the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway to Calcutta and up traffip Btubiow. 
in imported goods to the Kumaon hills). Hitherto, such traffic was 
interchanged between the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the, Rohilkund 
and Kumaon Railways at Bareilly junction. The question of charges 
by the alternative routes was amicably settled betweon the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand and the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railways. An agreement 
was drawn up regarding the equalisation of rates via Bareilly and vid 
Lucknow, for goods to or from stations east or south of Lucknow ; and 
this prevented competitive rates being quoted by either line. The 
distances between the competing points •were as follows :— 

Vid Rohilkund and Vid the Rohilkund find 
Kumaon, Bareilly Kumaon Railway 
and Oudh and and Lucknow- 

Rohilkhand Radway. Sifcapur Railway. 

Miles. Miles. 

Kathgodam to Lucknow . . 212 241 

Pilibhit to Lucknow . . 182 l<j;j 

An agreement was executed in 1892 between the East Indian and the A N. liy. 
Indian Midland Railways, in terms of which the latter line got perinis- , 

- , I • ,• . ox jtowero t tuo 

sion to run and haul their coaching trams between Agra and Tundla, Tundla. 
over the line of the East Indian Railway, in consideration of the Indian 
Midland paying to the East Indian Railway 80 per cent, of its gross 
earnings for 14 miles between Agra and Tundla. 

The Bengal and North-Western and the Tirhoot Railways (combined) 
now ran from Khanwaghat to Naipalganj, with a branch from Gonda <Mkw 
to Byramghat on the north bank of the Ganges and Gogra, parallel 
the East Indian and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways south of *>«<* 3*, 
the Ganges and Gogra, from Sahebganj to Byramghat; and the Assam- 1 3gu t 
Bihar section now being open, a junction was formed between the ruptdivt’y. 


• For the revised agreement see page 158. 
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Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway by means of a ferry across the river Kosi, the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway station on the left bank being Anchraghat, which was 
opposite the Bengal and North-Western Railway station Khanwaghat, 
on the right bank of the river Kosi. Competition began between the 
metre gauge systems on the north of the river and the broad gauge 
systems on the south, for traffio from river stations to river stations, 
viz., between— 


Sahebganj 
Mokamchghat 
Dighaghat 
Ajodhyaghat, and 
Byramghat 
on the broad gauge, 


and 

Maniharighat 
Sam&riaghat 
Palezaghat 
Lakarmandighat and 
Chaukaghat 

on the metre gauge. 



vmymmon 
hlmn Oil 
■N. 0. S- and 



xne mzam's guaranteed line (5* 6’ gauge) was now open from 
Wadi to Bezwada, on the river Krishna, and the Southern Mahratta 
(metre gauge) had reached the opposite bank and had their terminus at 
a plaoe called by the name of the river Krishna, which was not bridged 
till the East Coast Railway from Bezwada to Cuttack came into existence 


« 
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A connection between the two lines wne not fotmed till the Bast Coast ms. 
came in. But nevertheless, competition for traffic from the eastern 
sections of the Southern Mahratta and the Nizam’s lines to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Bailway southern line and to Bombay, had already 
started between the Nizam’s Guaranteed State and the Southern 
Mahratta Railways. 



The Kidderpore Docks in Calcutta were completed in 1892, and Externum oj 
agreements were entered into between the Commissioners of the Port 
of Calcutta and the East Indian Railway, and also between them and/atiMto-r 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, for the shipment traffic of both the Doth.*** 
lines being dealt with at these Docks. 

Before the Docks came into existence, the Secretary of State for 
India had given assent to a concession, that in order to encourage 
bookings to the Docks, the rates from all up country stations on the 
East Indian Railway (i.e., north-west of Hugh), should be the same 
■as to Howrah, in spite of the fact that the East Indian Railway had 
to pay to the Eastern Bengal State Railway for running powers bet¬ 
ween Naihati and the Docks. 

The services to be performed by the Commissioners were as follows 
(1) The provision of necessary accommodation for receiving, 
standing and forwarding East Indian Railway trains; 
and of accommodating the staff required in the working 
of the same, viz., all conveniences, buildings, machinery/ 
sidings, locomotive requirements, running rooms, offices, 
furniture, fittings and other necessaries repaired by the 
East Indian and the Eastern Bengal State Railways. i 
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(i) The supply of shunting power, staff (including labour), atom, 
stationery, printed forms for receiving, unloading and 
delivering to consignees inward merchandise from the 
East Indian Eailway and connected lines, and receiving 
from consignees, loading and forwarding outward goods 
for the East Indian Railway and connected lines. 




For all these and various other incidental services, the Commissioners 
Were to be paid on all merchandise traffio received at and forwarded from 
the Docks, at the rate of one pie per maund, except on coal and Other 
mineral traffic. 

railways competing for the Delhi-Amballa-Kalka Railway traffic, 
““en Delhi and Bombay, came to an agreement under which 
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rates were to be equal for traffic between Amballa and m ! and Bombay, 
by the following routes- 


(а) Via Sabarmati by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

and Rajputana-Malwa Railways. 

(б) Vid Agra and Itarei by the East Indian, the Indian Midland, 

and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 


The reductions in rates made by the East Indian Railway and the JW-. 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, on grain, for traffic from the Central Provinces '» 

to Calcutta vid Asansol, were followed by reductions in rates , by the to 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Nagpur to Bombay, for traffic vo^ratuT 
from the Bengal Nagpur Railway to Bombay. The Great Indian'll. 
Peninsula Railway rates were reduced as follows:— 


From Nagpur to Bombay . . . per (on per mile—4-73 pies. 

From vid Nagpur to Bombay . „ . rules varying from 4-30 to 3-375 pies 

per ton mile. 


The rates formerly in foroc from Nagpur to Bombay were 5-92 pies, 
or say, abort 0 pies per ton per milej but it is to be remembered that 
before the opening of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, the traffic which 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway carried from Nagpur, was com¬ 
paratively small. The opening up of a vast territory by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway gave new traffio to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
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Ttm eJiW He opening of the Bajpnra-Bhfltinda Railway, in the Patiala State, 
tSSmt. /, tt direct chord route from Rajpura on the North Western Railway 
to Bhatinda on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway (or rather the Rewari- 
Ferozepore Railway). The Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway is worked by 
V'tSmub Hm the North Western Railway on behalf of the Patiala Durbar. The terms 
traffic agreement settled between the East Indian and North 
Western Railways, in May 1892, were extended to this newly opened 
seotion, and it was agreed that the traffic to and from stations between 
Rajpura and Alai for Delhi and for via Delhi (for the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway) should be routed over the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka Railway ; and the traffic to and from stations between Alai and 
Bhatinda should be carried over the ' North Western Railway route 
vid Rajpura and Ghaziabad. 

?wto/ In 1893-94, one of the important events was that the junction for 
ttOwLtf interchange of traffic between all stations on the Bengal and North- 
lOto^Tl ^ estern I^iiway and stations on the East Indian Railway east of 
MAOuB. ‘ Mokameb, was transferred from. Dighaghat to Mokamehghat, and 
sji jVom' ■® en 8 a I ari d North-Western Railway wagon ferry, which was 
hitherto plying between Digha and Paleza was transferred to Mokameh- 
ghat, which was already the junction for interchange of traffic between 
the East Indian and the Tirhoot State Railways. This meant a loss 
of 60 miles in lead to the East Indian Railway, but the interests of the 
public were considered paramount, and as the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway provided the ferry at Mokamehghat, it was proposed to take 
advantage of it. The East Indian Railway also gave the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway the concession of a higher mileage rate in the 
apportionment of through rates; while the East Indian Railway 
distance was constant {viz., 284 miles) from Mokamehghat to Howrah 
and the East Indian Railway got the traffic in train loads, the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway had to collect the traffic, and for a 
portion of the traffic, their lead was comparatively short. The method 
of division agreed to was as follows 

i a ) Where the Bengal and North-Western Railway lead calcu- 
krwtK rails ■ lated wd Dighaghat, was 100 miles or less. 50 per cent, was 

**®“j*J* be added to the Bengal and North-Western Railway 

fclBii N.-W. mileage before division. 

(b) Where the Bengal and North-Western Railway lead was 
°ver 100 miles, but less than 150 miles, 25 per cent, was 
to be added to the distance of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway before division. 

11 (c) Where the Bengal and North-Western Railway lead was 
150 miles or more, 10 per cent, was to be added to the 
mileage of the Bengal and North-Western Railway before 
division of the through rates.” 

It may be useful to give a concrete example showing the method of 
;#riK0n. 


UmiK rails 
WtmAi 
I.I.mdOu 
9,ml N.-W. 



'll 1 

For instance, if * through rate of Re. 0-6-6 ms granted for grain 
bom Chowkaghat to Howrah, the division and apportionment would be 
as follows 

Actual distance* 

(vid Dighaghat). 

Milos. 

■ Bengal and North-Western Railway .... 274 

East Indian Railway. 344 

818 

As the distance over the Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
more than 160 miles, 10 per cent, of 274 miles (viz., 27 miles) was to be 
added to the actual distance of 274 miles. Therefore the augmented 
distance over the Bengal and North-Western Railway would be (274+27) 
301 miles, and the total through distance 046 miles (Bengal and North- 
Western 301+ East Indian 344). Out of the through rate of Re 
0-6-6, a deduction of 6 pics was made for the ferry charge and the 
balance of Re. 0-0-0 was divided on mileage. 

645: 301: : 6 annas: X 

.\ X = 3 °;y = Re. 0-2-10 

This left a balance of Re. 0-3-2 for the East Indian Railway for the 
distance Dighaghat to Howrah, and this rate for 344 miles worked out 
to -11 pie per maund per mile. 

But as the traffic was carried via Mokamehghat (not Dighaghat) this 
mileage rate of -11 pie was worked out for 284 miles from Mokamehghat 
to Howrah, and the East Indian Railway proportion thus came to 
Re. 0-2-7 (284 milesx'll pie per maund per mile=31‘24 pies). There¬ 
fore the division of the through rate of Re. 0-6-6 from Chowkaghat to 
Howrah (vid Mokamehghal;) would be¬ 
lls. a. r. 

Bengal olid North-Western Railway portion of the journey 0 3 5 
Bengal and North-Western Railway (for the ferry) , 0 0 8 

East Indian Railway. 0 2 7 

0 6 8 

If the rate were divided on actual mileage of the two railways ■ vid 
Mokamehghat (after deduction of 6 pies on account of the ferry charge 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway) the shares of the two lines 
would have been as follows 

Ra. A. !•• 

Eut Indian Railway—284 miles . . . .020 

Bengal and North Western Railway-333 milee '{00 0 I ^rate "and 

- Ferry 

0 6 8 oblige., 

Or in other words, the East Indian Railway would have got 2 pies 
mote and the Bengal and North-Western Railway 2 pies less. 






The Indian Midland Railway in November 1893, started competing 
for traffic from the East Indian Railway east of Naini to Agra in order 
to obtain a share of it, on the ground that they gave the East Indian 
Railway, a share of Cawnpore-Bombay traffic, vid Jubbulpur. 



In January 1893, tbe Guntakul-Dhannavaram section was transferred 
bom tbe South Indian to the Southern Mahiatta Railway, and in Jaau- 
g jjft . a eonnentinu. m '(lift 

Southern Mahratta Railways at Bezwada by means of the Bitjtte 




gngt ptcx pemg oamea over we jojisnna snags, ana t&us Bezwada 
became (fee junction between the East Coast...Railway (5' 6' gauge), the 
Nizam’s line (5' 6* gauge) and the Southern Mahratta Railway (3' S|* 
gauge). 

The distances from Bezwada to Poona and Hotgi compare as 
follows 



Hd Wadi. 

Vi& Southern 
Mahratta 



Kailway 


Milos. 

Miles. 

Bezwada to Poona 

595 

772 

Bezwada to Hotgi 

422 

670 


Rice is grown m the coentry around Bezwada on the East 
Coast, and there is traffic in rice on both the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 
and the Southern Mahratta Railways at this end of their lines, and the 
rates of stations on one line were adjusted, having regard to the rates 
of the-corresponding stations of the other line. 

The East Coast line, as far as it was opened, had to face both water 
and road competition of a formidable nature, so that it was thought 
expedient to reduce the rates, in the first instance, to the minimum of 
Jth pie for class goods and to i’oth pie for special class goods in all cases. 

' In May 1894. a portion of the Barakar-Jheria Branch of the East MM- 
Indian Railway, to serve the Jheria Coalfields, was opened for traffic, and anaport 
there was a proposal from the East Indian Railway to establish a Coal 5 

Export Dep6t of their own, on the right bank of the Hughli just below (gapw), 
the Botanical gardens in Howrah (Sibpur), and to build a branch line 
from Bally to this depfit. The matter, however, did not proceed further 
as it was thought that the Docks at Kidderpore had recently been built 
and opened for traffic, and that before starting another depfit, it was 
necessary to gain further experience about the Kidderpore Docks as to 
(1) its capability of dealing with the export coal traffic and (2) whether 
the trade required additional accommodation, which could not be given 
at the Docks. Since then, the matter has come up for consideration 
of the railways and of the public from time to time ; and in 1903, the 
whole subject, from the point of view as to whether any accommodation 
in addition to that at the Kidderpore Docks was required or not, formed 
the subject of an enquiry by a public commission, known as the Luff 
Point Commission, to consider the proposal to bkild Docks for Coal 
traffic at tuff Point. This will be referred to later on. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway, in order to encourage the introduction tUdvctiimtf 
of Berar and Central Provinces Cotton into Bengal, made a heavy reduc- 
tion in the rate for cotton, from vid Nagpur to vid Asansol, and the tie 
clssdfieation oi cotton, which, waa 2nd. c\m*, waa tedssad. over 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, to special class, for leads of 600 miles |Bd 
.•tSWfjao as to allow of a lower rate than Jth pie per mausd per Ms* 
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wiudfwas and is yet the minimum authorised by the Government for 
2nd class. This transfer of classification enabled the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway to quote a rate of nearly -Hh pie per maund per mile. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, on the other hand, fearing diversion 
of the export cotton traffic to the Calcutta Port, also, reduced 
the rates to Bombay from Nagpur and stations west of Nagpur 
in the Central Provinces and the Berars on their Nagpur branch. 
The extent of the influence of this reduced rate on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway on the rates to Bombay from the important cotton despatch¬ 
ing stations of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, between Nagpur 
and Badnera, to Bombay can be well imagined from the comparisons 
given in the chapter on “ Undue Preference, vide page 215.” 



In October 1894, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
broad gauge connection between Godhra and Futlam, in order to afford ■ 



MttXrifiotf mb count tar ion, tire. n 


relief to toe metre gauge route between Ajmer and Abmedabad, was Ctmpm* 
opened for traffic, and the distances between Bombay and the following 
stations by the 2 routes (viz., (1) by the Bombay, Baroda and Central B. a*i c. 1. ' 
India Railway via Godhra and Anand and (2) by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway it'd Khandwa compare as follows:— on jAt 

opining of (hi 

Route (1), Route (2). k Qodhrn- 

ftvtlam lit*. 

Miles. Miles. 


Rutlam 
Indore 
Mhow , 
Kalakhund 
Ajanti 


433 

314 

007 

440 

MO 

427 

320 

418 

58(i 

303 


The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway so adjusted their 
rates that the Rutlam route retained the traffic between Bombay 
and stations north of the Holkar ghats, and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway were given the traffic of all stations on the ghauts and below 
the ghauts to the Khandwa route (viz., from stations Kalakhund to 
Ajanti), but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway" did not accept this 
position and competition followed. 

In 1895, the Southern Mahratta Railway gave six months’ notice 1 

of the cancellation of the agreement made between the Great Indian njtht 1889 
Peninsula and the Southern Mahratta Railways in August 1889, 
previously referred to, and then came a period of war of rates; the a. /, P. and 
object of the Southern Mahratta Railway was apparently to get a 
better lead by a revised routing of traffic. The 1889 agreement was competition 
practically based on the shortest distance between the llotgi and ix “ 
the Poona routes, but this had the effect of reducing the lead of the 
Southern Mahratta Railway on the great bulk of the. traffic originating 
on their line, and on which they would generally get a better lead vid 
Poona than vid Hotgi. 

The matter was under discussion between the two railways for a 
long time, and the West of India Portuguese Railway’s interests were 
also concerned. The West of India Portuguese Railway was built out 
of British capital on the guarantee of the Portuguese Government, the 
understanding being that the West of India Portuguese Railway would 
get the same treatment as a railway in the British territory would. 

It would appear that for some time it was held that it would be quite 
sufficient if a sliding scale of rates were applied vid all junctions by 
the Southern Mahratta Railway, but this did not suit the West of India 
Portuguese Railway, as the distances to Poona from many stations 
being longer, this route had the advantage of a lower mileage 
rate under such a scale. However, by adjustments of rates over their 
own line and in the steamer freight, they were able, in some cases, to 
maintain a difference in favour of the combined rail and sea route, vid 
toe West of India Portuguese Railway and the Murmagao Harbour 
for traffic to Bombay, as compared with the all rail routes vid Poofia 






and vi4 Hotgi, Murmagao did Dot export direct to any other than 
Indian porta, and although it dealt with traffic to and from the 
Southern Mahratta Bailway, the immediate destination of such traffic 
was Bombay, and shipment to European ports was made after the 
traffic had been received in Bombay; or in other words, the West of 
India Portuguese Railway in combination with a Steamer Company, 
offered an alternative route for traffic between Bombay and the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, for which there were in existence the all rail routes. 

NS 20. 



An agreement was however concluded between the Agents of the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the Southern Mahratta Railways in 1895, 
but carried into effect in 1896, under which the routing of the traffic 
was mainly via the Poona route, except that the via Hotgi route 
retained certain stations on the Bijapur branch, from Hotgi to Gadag, 
and a few other stations. The effect of this agreement was that the 





j lff.r gnoft.ia rates in ■fevour of the Munnagao route, as compared with 
the rates by the all rail routes, was reduced and in.some cases the rates, 
whioh were hitherto cheaper vid Munnagao, became higher than those 
by the Poona and Hotgi routes as illustrated below. 

Prior to Maroh 1896, the rates from the following stations to Bombay 
by the all rail and the combined rail and sea routes were as under 




Rates vid 
Mormugao. 

Ratos vid 

Difforenoe 


Stations. 

i’oona or vid 

in favour of 


Hotgi. 

Mormugao. 



Its. 

a. 

V • 

lit. 

a. 

p■ 

Its. a. p. 

Dharwar . 

. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 2 5 

Hubli 


0 

li 

8 

0 

8 

11 

0 2 3 

Annigeri . 


0 

7 

a 

l> 

» 

a 

0 2 0 

Gad&g 


0 

7 

8 

0 

9 

i 

0 1 5 

Hoapet 


0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

n 

0 1 2 

Dcvangiri 


. 1 0 

8 

9 

0 

10 

0 

0 1 6 

Bellary . 


. o 

s 

a 

u 

10 

0 

0 1 » 

Arackeri . 


0 

9 

0 

j* (i 
0 

ii 

8 

0 2 8 

Kiunool Road 


. . 0 

1) 

0 

u 

0 

0 2 U 


But on and from 1st March 1896, that is after the rates had been 
adjusted in terms of the new agreement, the position was reversed, so 
that in many cases the rates vid Murmagao became highor, as 
follows 





Difforenoe 


Vid 

Vid Poona 

in favour of 

Stations. 

Mormugao. 

or vid Hotgi. 

(-) or 

against (-f) 

' 



Mormugao. 


Kt. a, p. 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Dharwar. 

0 0 1 

0 5 8 

+0 0 8 

Hubli. 

0 0 8 

0 6 0 

+0 0 8 

Annigeri. 

0 7 3 

0 6 7 

+0 0 8 

Gad&g. 

0 7 8 

9 7 0 

+0 0 8 

Hoapet . . 

0 8 9 

0 8 6 

+) 0 1 

Der&ngiri ...... 

0 8 0 

0 8 6 

+0 0 1 

Bell&ry. • 

0 8 9 

0 8 10 

-0 0 I 

Anekeri ..... a • 

0 9 0 

0 9 5 

-0 0 5 

XumoolRoad. 

0 9 0 

0 9 3 

-0 0 * 
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It would appear that the Southern Mahratta and the Graat Indian 
Peninsula Bailways were inclined to agree to equalisation, because 
the basis of their arrangement was that the through rates should not be 
fixed between Southern Mahratta Railway and Bombay, at less than the 
through rate to Bombay mil Murmagao Harbour, with Port Trust dues 
added. The Traffic Managers of the two lines held meetings, as the 
result of which, the following scale with certain adjustments for Bombay 
traffic rid Poona was fixed. 

When carried over the Southern Mahratta Railway for distances 
of— 







Per nwuml 
per mile. 

175 mi Ira or loss . 





Pies. 

. H 

176 to 276 miles . 





pi. 

276 to 500 „ . 





jo* 

501 to 026 „ . 

1)26 nrles and over 





ftii 

ith 


Equalisation was not what was required by the West of India Portu¬ 
guese Railway and the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, who tele¬ 
graphed on 23rd February, that from loth March 1890 the rate from 
Portuguese Frontier to Bombay would be reduced by one anna a maund 
(Rs. 1-11-0 per ton). 

The Bombay Steam Navigation Company took the course of issuing 
the following notice to grain merchants and their agents 

"The Bombay Steam Navigation Company give notice that rates 
on Grain and Seeds have been reduced one anna per maund from 
1st March 1890. Refunds will be made on such goods from and after 
•the 1st March.” 

The effect of the notice thus issued was to upset all ideas of equali¬ 
sation by the two routes, and traffic instead of going via Poona, went 
via Murmagao. This was taken up by the Great Indian Peninsula, 
and the result was that the rates via Poona were again altered, while 
on the other hand the rates for grain via Murmagao were raised to the 
maximum of ^rd pie per maund per mile (9 pies per ton per mile). The 
result of this was, of course, to stop any further reductions on the part 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway and the Bombay Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company und the rates became equal or cheaper by the all 
rail routes and the traffic went rid Poona or via Hotgi. 

Another agreement was come to between the Great Indian Peninsula 
and Southern Mahratta Railways in 1896 in respect of traffic interchanged 
between the two lines other than Bombay and it was accepted that 
the shortest route should have the cheapest rates and carry the traffic. 
It was also subsequently agreed between the Madras, the Great Indian 
Peninsula and the South Indian Railways that the goods booked between 
these 3 railways were to be carried at the rates is force, by the cheapest 
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ronte, although the traffic might be routed by a longer route to give 
the Railway on which it originated, a longer lead; of course it was under¬ 
stood that the application of the shortest route rate by the longer did 
not involve infringement of the minimum. 

The rates for sugar and jagree had been considerably lowered from Agreement 
Cawnpore to stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in Khan- 
desh and to Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway stations on jagree traffic 
their Neemuch branch. The railways came to an arrangement in 1895 
to divide the traffic between the Great Indian Peninsula and the (m< j K.and 
Indian Midland Railways on the one side and the Bombay, Baroda and jj; 
Central India Railway on the other. The Oudh and Rohilkhand and/o C.P., 
East Indian Railways were also parties to this agreement. The set- 
tlement come to was as follows 


(a) The total traffic in sugar and jagree from stations on the 

Oudh and Rohilkhand, Rohilkund and Kumaon and 
Bengal and North-Western Railways to stations on the 
Malwa section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway between Ajanti and Khandesh (excluding 
Khandesh) was divided between the Indian Midland 
Railway and Great Indian Peninsula Railway route m4 
Cawnpore-ltarsi and Khandwn and the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, via Cawnpore in equal pro¬ 
portions. 

(b) Traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Rohilkund 

and Kumaon Railway stations to Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway stations, Jubbulpur to Gadarvada, was allotted 
to the East Indian Railway, route, rid Jubbulpur. 

(c) Traffic from Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations, Malipur 

to Moghalsarai on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
to stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway (ex¬ 
cepting Gadarvada to Jubbulpur) was divided between 
the Moghalsarai-Jubbulpur and Cawnporc-Jubbulpur routes 
in equal shares. In order to obtain this division, the 
rates for traffic from Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
stations Kashi to Zaffrabad, were adjusted in favour of 
the Moghalsarai route, and those from stations Jaunpur 
to Malipur were made the cheapest by the Cawnpore- 
Jubbulpur route. 


In 1895-96 sanctions were given for important extensions to Indian BxUmiotu 
Railways, viz .:— „ 


(1) For the construction, by the Bengal Nagpur Railway, of a 

line from Chakardharpur (Sini) to Calcutta, with a branch 
from Kharagpur (Midnapur) to Cuttack. 

(2) For the construction of the Southern Punjab Railway from 

Delhi to Samasata. 
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(3) For the construction of the Bezwada Madras Railway, includ¬ 

ing the conversion of 25 miles of metre gauge (from Nellore 
to Gudur) into broad gauge. The latter formed part 
of the South Indian Railway, but as it fell within the 
alignment of the Bezwada Madras broad gauge line, it 
was absorbed into this line. 

(4) For the construction of a Railway from Moghalserai to Gya. 

Oftainfo/ The construction of the Assam Bengal Railway was also in progress 
JmmBtniol ftn( j sec tions Chittagong to Lakshnm and Laksbam to Comilla, including 
mmtition the Laksham-Chandpur branch, were opened for traffic. This opened 
com P e ^' on between the India General Steam Navigation Company 
» ' ' and the Assam Bengal Railway for traffic to Chittagong port and places 

served by that port. The Assam Bengal Railway was interested 
in the traffic from Calcutta and the East Bengal being 
carried from Chandpur to Chittagong by the Assam Bengal Rail¬ 
way, but the India General Steam Navigation Company, which 
had hitherto carried this traffic by steamers to Chittagong direct, 
did not want to give np this traffic at Chandpur and hence competition 
followed. 

Through booking was established between stations on the Assam 
Bengal Railway rid Chandpur and the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
and all stations on Indian Railways. The Assam Bengal Railway bad 
to quote low rates from the very start for traffic between Chandpur and 
rid and Chittagong. Apart, from this a rate of Jth pie per maund per 
mile was quoted on the Assam Bengal Railway for special class 
goods; in some cases, even in 1895, e.g., the rates for coal, were 
at the minimum of T 'oth pie per maund per mile. 

i.I.Sy. It may bo interesting to note here that the East Indian Railway 
Mtptnf a t one tj me (1895) accepted a rate of t«th pie per maund per 
mile on grain and seeds traffic, from the Bengal Nagpur Railway to 
gnln on a Calcutta for a distance of 132 miles, from Asansol to Calcutta, 
in conjunction with the Bengal Nagpur Railway, in order to compete 
“ with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which had reduced rates 

with a view to attract this traffic to Bombay. This instance is men¬ 
tioned here to demonstrate that railways have, in the past, accepted a 
..rate of -rath pie oi; grain for a lead of 132 miles, although it involved 
hauling of Bengal Nagpur Railway wagons empty from Calcutta to 
Asansol. But it is also to be pointed out that the East Indian Railway 
had not had to use their wagons to carry this traffic, which they practi¬ 
cally got in train loads from the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The East 
Indian Railway knew at the time that the traffic was only temporary, 
and would be lost to them as soon as the Bengal Nagpur Railway got 
get entrance into Calcutta. 

In the Indenture made in August 1895, between the Secretary of State 
India in Council and the Southern Punjab Railway Company, the 
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following was provided in the matter of railway rates over this line Sue. ofStau 
and between the North Western Railway (which works the line) and 
the Southern Punjab Railway traffic inter- 
: ‘(1) That the maximum rates and fares and classification of goods 

and passenger should be the same on the Southern Punjab B w axi 
Railway as on the North Western Railway. n fl i, ' 

(2) That the rates and fares for the carriage of goods and passen¬ 

gers will be on the mileage of the shortest route, and will 
be proportionately shared on the respective mileages 
making up the mileage of the shortest route. 

(3) That the Patiala State Railway will be deemed a part, of the 

North Western Railway in determining the shortest route, 
and that all traffic originating and terminating on the 
Patiala State Railway and passing to and from that line, 
will be booked by the shortest route. 

(4) That the North Western Railway may work all goods traffic 

by any route at their discretion, but this shall not affect 
the distribution of earnings between the North Western 
Railway and the Southern Punjab Railway.” 

Later on, there was dispute as to the distribution of earnings between 
the Southern Punjab and the North Western Railways under condi¬ 
tion (1), and the matter was settled by arbitration in 1901. 

The Bengal Nagpur Raihvay had been for some time claiming a 
share of the traffic from Katni to Asansol and to stations Asansol to 
Calcutta by their route. 

The distances between Katni and Asansol by the two routes 
compared as under 

Mites. 

Katni to Asansol by the East Indian Railway .... 544 
Katni to Asansol by the Bengal Nagpur Railway .... 573 

The East Indian Railway urged that so far as up traffic from their DivUionof 
stations (Calcutta to Asansol) to Katni was concerned, they were 
prepared to'consider the claim of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to this ttaiioneon 
traffic, because of the fact that the Bengal Nagpur Railway had no 
control over this traffic, both the forwarding and receiving stations Ataneolon 

being on the East Indian Railway, but in regard to traffic from Katni E ' 

l i >T oeitoten tM 

to these stations, the following arrangement was made on 1st Nov-£. N.and 

ember 1896:— . the E. I. Ryt 

“All downward local goods traffic of every description from Katni 
to Stations (Asansol to Howrah inclusive) on the East Indian Railway, 
shall be divided equally between via East Indian Railway, and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

“ To carry out this arrangement the Station Master, Katni, shall 
despatch one-half of the total weight of goods traffic by the East 
Indian Railway in East Indian Railway wagons, and the other half of 
the total weight by the Bengal Nagpur Railway route in wagons belong- 
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mg to that line, complete consignments being kept together and 
forwarded by one of the two routes, the sender’s request as to routing 
being carried out when expressly stated on the forwarding note. 

“ The railway that has forwarded an excess quantity during one 
week over and above the proportion of one-half of the total as agreed 
upon, must consign by the other route, during the following week in 
order to make up the difference necessary to adjust the balance due to 
the other week.” 

The Bina-Goona and the Bhopal-Ujjain (Native, State Railways) 
were taken over for working by the Indian Midland Railway. The 
former was opened in-1895 and the latter in 1896. 

N® 21. 


Brood gauge. 
Metre gauge. 



The opening of the Bhopal-Ujjain lino formed a junction between 
the Indian Midland and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways 
at Ujjain. The broad gauge connection had not then been formed between 
Rutlam and Ujjain, and, therefore, for traffic from the Indian Midland 
Railway to Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (e.g., from Jhansi 
to Ahmedabad) there were two transhipments (viz., one at Ujjain and the 
other at Rutlam). But nevertheless, this opened an alternative route 
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from the Northern India, say Agra, Cawnpore and Delhi, to Bombay, aubmquent 
Baroda and Central India Railway stations on the length Rutlain to 
Godhra and Godhra to Bombay, by the way of the Indian Midland Rail¬ 
way, and also for stations on the metre gauge north and south of Rutlam. 

The following comparison of distances will show that the newly opened 
route had some influence on the traffic between the points referred to : - 


J r i<i Indian By Bombay, 



Midland 

Baroda and 


Railway 

tVatfil hull, 


and Ujjaiu. 

Railway. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Agra to Ujjain .... 

I2‘J 

f>:u 

Cawnpore to L'jjain . . « . 

4.‘I3 

7.11 

Rutlam to Cawnpore . 

403 

(><)() 

Rutlam to Agra . . , 

4SP 

:isi 

Ahmedabad to Agra . . . 

. OiU 

r,:)7 

Ahmodabad to Cawnpore , . 

, <;<w 

7(12 


The Bhopal-Ujjain Railway opened the door for Kharagoda Salt 
for stations on the Indian .Midland Railway md Ujjaiu. 

The Indian Midland Railway entered into competition for traffic 
between Northern India and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway via Ujjaiu and although the former could not retain tins traffic, it 
could pull down the rates. The two railways settled their disputes by 
an agreement in 1896, in which the following division of traffic was 
agreed to : — 


(f) Traffic horn Agra, Cawnpore, 
via Agra, from Aligarh, 
Olmziabad, via Delhi (but not 
Delhi itMdf) up to AmiiUir, 
rid Cawnpore (from K I 
and Oudh and Rohd- 
IJmiid Railways but notCiwn- 
pora-Aehnera). 

(TI) Traflic from Rutlam and 
metre gauge stations south 
thereof and broad gauge 
stations north of Saphala up 
to Ahmedabad and vice ver*d 


To Ujjnin and vice ver*A 


To I) U K Railway, CawnpoM- 
and ind (e\«opt or Cawnpore 
Aehmm Railway) and for 
* Omlh and Kohiikhand Rail¬ 
way stations north of Tdlor 
and ShahiMth. 


: Allotted 

to tho 

Indian 

Midland 

Railway 

route 

in) .llmnsi and 

Bhopal 


Allotted 

to the 

Indian 

Midland 

1 tail wav' 

lOllto 

1 vul Bhopal and 

l jjam 


• 



Competitive railway rates to Calcutta and Bombay for wheat and 189S-97. 
oil seeds from the North-West Provinces and the Punjab attracted a 
great deal of attention on the part of both the Calcutta and the Bombay rivalry in the 
Chambers of Commerce. The latter also apprehended competition mu ‘ 
from the Karachi Port on the opening of the Southern Punjab Railway Northern 
which was nearing completion. 


Bach Chamber and railway serving it were anxious to 
shorten the distance from their port to the producing centres of 


H 
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Northern India. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India were looking 
forward to the sanction for a 5'-6" line from Aligarh to Nagda, via Muttra, 
and for a metre gauge chord, from Revvari to Phulera, while the East 
Indian Railway were equally anxious for the construction of the Grand 
Chord Line from iSitarampur to Moghalsarai via Gya. 

The Bombay Chamber took the initiative in the matter of railway 
rates and urged for the appointment of a Railway Commission to inves¬ 
tigate the whole ease from the point of view as to whether or not the 
East Indian Railway high mileage rates from its stations, adjacent to 
junctions with the Bombay lines, as well as on the lengths Aligarh to 
Hathras, Aligarh to Agra, Delhi to Aligarh, for Bombay traffic, as 
compared with' the rates for charge on traffic to Calcutta, constituted 
undue preference in preventing traffic for Europe taking its natural 
route via Bombay. On the other hand, the Calcutta Chamber and the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners agitated for reductions in rates towards 
the. Calcutta port, principally for export traffic, on the ground that the 
Calcutta port was not getting the advantage of its cheap railway 
working and that it was not fair to have same mileage rates for 
Calcutta as for Bombay, because the railways leading to the Bombay 
port were more costly to work, on account of high gradients and 
the absence of heavy local traffic, whereas the cheap cost of coal and 
other natural conditions on the East Indian Railway and its feeders, 
gave these lines special advantages in the matter of their ability to 
grant cheaper rates than the Bombay railways. 

The difference in the sea freights to Liverpool between Calcutta and 
Bombay was 0 s. per ton in the ease of wheat and 8s. per ton for oil 
seeds in favour of Bombay at the time. 

The Bombay Chamber while admitting the advantages of the Calcutta 
Port in the matter of low cost of operation on the East Indian Railway 
drew attention to the fact that the bulk of the traffic from the Northern 
India and the Punjab to Bombay was carried by the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway (including Rajputana-Malwa Railway) route 
which was shorter than that of the Great Indian Peninsula, and that, 
therefore, the argument of the Calcutta Chamber about the cost of 
operation on the Bombay lines being high on account of steep gradients 
and that the Great Indian Peninsula railway was being worked at a loss 
to Government to the extent of over Rs. 10 lakhs a year, owing 
to its inability to earn the guaranteed interest of 5 per cent., did not 
apply in the case of the traffic in question, for which the shortest route 
was via the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and which 
railway was not handicapped by such conditions as tended to increase 
the expenditure on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

To bring out clearly the position in the matter of advantages and 
disadvantages of the two ports in connection with the power of the 
railways to quote low rates at the time it may be useful to give percent¬ 
ages of net earnings on capital outlay, as well as the percentage of work- 
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ing expenses to gross earnings on the East Indian, Rajputana-Malwa, 
and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways. They were as follows 
during 1892-97:— 



PERCENTAGE OF -NET ElRMMJS 
CAPITAL OlTLA \. 

TO 

PhHCENTAUE OF WORKING E\- 
i'L.NSK'j fO GROSS E MININGS. 


— 

Eu-t 

Indian 

Kailway 

Jiaj- 

1 putana- 
M.tlwa 
Railway. 

Mom hay, 
Kaioda 
and 
(Vnti.il 
India 
Kail way. 

K.l-'t 
Indian 
Railway. 
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i putana- 
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Kail wav. 

Komhay, 

Karoda 

and 
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India 
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Further, the week mile earnings of the railways during 1897 were ;— 



Per week 


per mile. 


Rs. 

Ea-t Indian Railway ..... 

049-19 

Rajputana-Malwa Railway .... 

212-24 

Komhay, Karoda anil CVntial India Kailw ly 

595*04 


and the average sum received for carrying one ton one mile and the average 
•cost of hauling and the profit per ton miie were as given below :— 


Kaiinnj'. 

Cost in 

Profit per 

Pies pel 

pics per 

ton milo 

tun mile. 

ton mile. 

in pies. 

East Indian Railway . . , 4 87 

1-48 

3 39 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

Radwray . . . . .8-18 

4-20 

3*92 

Rajputana-Malwa Railway . . 717 

3-57 

3-90 


The capital cost per mile on the East Indian Railway in 1897 was 
Rs. 2,19,819 against Rs. 70,730 and Rs. 2,18,404, the capital costs per 
mile of the Rajputana-Malwa and Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railways respectively. It is true that the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India and Rajputana-Malwa Railways paid a return on their respective 
capital as good as the East Indian Railway, but this was mainly due 

h 2 
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to the high average rate charged by these lines. The Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway got a rate of more than 8 pies per ton mile 
and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway nearly 71 pies per ton mile, while 
the East Indian Railway rate was 4-87 pies, but in spite of this low 
average rate of the East Indian Railway, it is seen that the East 
Indian Railway, owing to its exceptional low cost of operation, earned 
3'39 pies per ton mile against 3-90 pies of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India and Rajputana-Malwa Railways. 

Again, the volume of traffic being much greater on the East Indian 
Railway their aggregate revenue, even at a low profit per unit, was 
larger. Therefore in spite of heavy capital cost and low earnings per unit, 
the East Indian Railway, owing to its cheaper cost of working and heavy 
traffic and better wagon ioads, wat in a position to offer cheaper rates 
per unit per mile at a good profit than either the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India or Rajputana-Malwa Railways. If the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India and the Rajputana-Malwa Railways had 
brought down their average rates to the level of those on the East 
Indian, their profits would have been very small; in the case of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway it would have come down from 3-90 to 
1 30 pies per ton mile, but even this would not have secured them the 
traffic, for the East Indian Railway would have at once gone down 
further. The result, would ham been that the traffic would hare continued, 
to take its jormcr route but the Railways would haw suffered heavily. It 
was true that the proportion of wheat t raffic from the United Provinces 
was larger to Calcutta than to Bombay, and so also was the traffic in 
rape and mustard seeds ; but, the great bulk of the traffic to Calcutta 
was for local consumption, for'a large quantity of wheat was consumed 
throughout Bengal, especially in Calcutta, and within a range of 160 
to 200 miles from Calcutta and mustard oil wns extensively used in 
Bengal and East Bengal both for culinary purposes and for anointing 
the body before bath. 

Both the Calcutta ami the Bombay Chambers of Commerce, however, 
went on agitating and towards the end of 1890. the Calcutta Chamber 
ofpomnierro asked for the minimum rate over the East Indian Railway 
to be reduced to about h pie per mauud per mile, but the East 
Indian Railway authorities were not at this stage prepared to fall in 
with the views of the Bengal Chamber about lowering the minimum, 
apparently on the ground that the time had not yet come for reduction in 
the minimum rate to a figure lower than v\,th pie per maund per mile, 
and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railways also told the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that they were 
not prepared to reduce their rates. The Great Indian Peninsula and 
Indian Midland Railways, however, decided in 1897 to take action to 
effect reductions in the rates from the East Indian Railway to Bombay, 
and the first action which they took was the cancellation of the agree¬ 
ment come to in 1892 between East Indian on the one side and the Great 
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Indian Peninsula and Indian Midland Railways on the other. The East 
Indian Railway were, under this agreement, allowed a lien, viti Jublml- 
pur, on Cawnpore-Bombay traffic and also on traffic from stations on 
their length Khaga to Etawali and from the Oudli and Bohilkhand 
Railway to Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations west and south 
of Itarsi, for which the Indian Midland Railway via Cnwnpore offered 
the shortest route. 

The Indian Midland and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways were 
then separate undertakings and there was no serious talk yet about their 
amalgamation. At first sight, therefore, it will bo difficult to understand 
why the Great Indian Peninsula gave notice to the cancellation of I,ho 
1892 agreement because their lead on traffic, fid Juhhulpur was 152 
miles longer than rid Itarsi, but the Great, Indian Peninsula Railway had 
other objects in view. The cancellation of the agreement, was followed 
by competition. The East Indian Railway, however, held that, they 
were entitled to maintain equal rates fid Jubbulpur and in spite 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway declining to accept their pro¬ 
portions of the through rates quoted rid Jublmlpur hv the Past, Indian 
Railway, in effecting equalisation by the Itarsi route, the East Indian 
Railway continued to book traffic at these rates resulting in over charges 
being realised by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in Bombay, which 
the East Indian Railway promised to refund to the merchants. The 
position assumed bv the East Indian Railway was held by the Bombay 
lines to he contrary to law as under section 12 (4) (a), (/>), (c), (</) of the 
Indian Railways Act: if one railway objects to its share of the through 
rate npporl ioued by another line, the remedy lies in the ease being referred 
to a Court of Railway Commissioners ahd that the through rates with 
such apportionments cannot come into force without the sanction of 
the Commissioners. 


Any how this position could not he maintained for any length of 
time and the parties concerned eonsideied the, advisability of settling hitmentto 
their dispute amicably. The settlement come to was practically a j' M^tind • 
renewal of the 1892 Agreement, with the difference that, the East Indian E. /. Byt. 
Railway, in order to be able to retain the share of the traffic they '* 
hitherto got via Jubbulpur, agreed to the following further concessions 
to the Great Indian Peninsula and the Indian Midland Railways :— 


(a) That the East Indian Railway were to recognise the right of 

the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to quote same mileage 
rates to Bombay from the East Indian Railway stations, 
as the East Indian Railway quoted for such stations to 
Howrah by effecting reduction in their own (Great Indian 
Peninsula) proportion. The East Indian Railway were not 
to reduce their rates to Howrah after the Great Indian 
Peninsula had once quoted same mileage rates to Bombay. 

(b) The East Indian Railway were to recognise the right of the 

Indian Midland Railway to a share of the traffic from the 
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East Indian Bailway stations between Allahabad and 
Howrah to Agra and vice versa via the Manikpur route; 
this traffic was to be divided in shares of -Aths to the 
via Manikpur route and iVths to the East Indian Railway 
local route. This included a share of the traffic in Bengal 
Coal to Agra and beyond Agra and also a portion of the 
traffic in grain, cotton, etc,, from Agra to Howrah. 

(c) Further, the East Indian Railway were to join the Great 

Indian Peninsula and Indian Midland Railways in main¬ 
taining equalisation of rates with those in force by the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Rajputaua-Malwa 
Railways route via Sabarmati in respect of traffic between 
Delhi and Bombay, Ghaziabad and Bombay, via Ghaziabad 
and Bombay and via Delhi and Bombay ; the rates were to 
be divided on mileage between the three railways although 
the East Indian Railway leads were short. 

(d) Similarly, in the case of traffic originating on the East Indian 

Railway stations on the length Agra to Delhi and also 
for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway traffic lid Aligarh, 
the East Indian Railway were required to join the Indian 
Midland Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
in maintaining equalisation of rates to Bombay with the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rid Ilathras. 
The East Indian Railway were to accept mileage division 
of rates, subject to a minimum of Re. 0-1-0 per maund, 
which would give- them on tin' distance say Kliurja to 
Agra 89 miles, a mileage rate equivalent to -26 pie per 
maund per mile. 

This agreement was regarded by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
. as a satisfactory one in the interests of their port. 

Companion Soon after the conclusion of this agreement, the Great Indian Penin- 
ietiwen the BU | gi Indian Midland and East Indian Railways combined to get a larger 
1.11. and share of the traffic from the United Provinces and the Punjab to Bombay 

6n tiJm unt ^ nce reTSl '■ The competition lasted for about 3 or 4 months between 

tide and Ike these railways and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and 
ondB^ hi view of the unnecessary loss of revenue, the Consulting Engineer for 
and C. I. Railways in Bombay thought it fit to mediate between the competing 
'aHurJor* hues and eventually a settlement was come to between the Great Indian 
Peninsula, the Indian Midland and the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
Ifordulrn** Railways at a meeting, at which, besides the Agents and General 

India. Traffic Managers of the 3 lines, there were present the Consulting Engi¬ 
neer and the Government Examiner of Accounts 

From 1st May 1898, a settlement was arrived at between the Great 
Indiau Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, and the Indian 
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Midland Railways, under which it was agreed that the traffic should bo Agmm m 

pooled on the following basis b,imm AM 

r Bomba) lit 

in ISOS. 

To Groat Indian 
lVnniMila, Indian 
Midland, and Hast 
Indian Railways’ 
route. 


To Bombay, 
B.iroda and 
(Vnlial India 
Radwa\. 


Delhi , . 5 

Via Delhi- 

Southern Punjab Railway .... i{ 
D.-U.-K. Railway .... 

East Indian Railway.(50 % 

North-Western State Railway rid Ghaziabad (50 

East Indian Railway, and Oudh and Rolul- 
kliand State Railway stations computed in 
the terntoiial arrangement . . , 00 'b 

HathrasCity.(50% 


l 

i 

i 

JO ", 

JO % 


jo 

J0.;i 


But equal rates were not maintained by t,ho two routes. The actual 
allotment of stations, based on statistics of traffic of previous years, 
to attain the above division, were as under : — 


To broad gauge route vid Itarsi 

(1) Stations on the North-Western Rail¬ 
way rid Ghaziabad, including nd 
Sahnranpur. 

(2) Stations computed in territorial 
arrangement, viz stations Ilathras 
to Kliurja on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, nn hiding nd Alighar. 

(3) Stations on the D.-U.-K. Railway 


To Bombay, Baroda and Control India 
Railway via Naharmati. 

(1) Delhi (Local). 

(2) Hathras City (Local). 

(3) East Indian Railway .stations from 
, Chola (Bulandshahr) to Delhi-Shah- 

dara. 

(4) Stations on the Southern Punjab 

Railway via Delhi. 


It will be seen that although alternative routes existed in respect Tifto. oftl 
of traffic between any two points, there was only one route open, so far 
as the public were concerned. The .Select Committee of 1881 on Hail- on Ratimi 
ways in England bold the view that, “the agreement so far as 
neutralised the benefits of competition should be construed strictly,” ajremani 
but it was held in the case of Hare ivrsus London and North Western 
Railway Company “ that there was no principle of public policy which terminate 
rendered void the traffic agreements between two lines of railways for com l ,eW,im 
the purpose of avoiding competition and that, the Court would not 
interfere with a traffic agreement between the lines of railways to 
divide the net earnings in certain proportions.” But in this latter case 
it would appear, the intention was that equal rates would be main¬ 
tained by the alternative routes and the earnings of all the routes would 
be divided in certain fixed proportions, or in other words, so far as the 
public were concerned, there would be equal rates by the alternative 
routes and all the routes would be open to them. 
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The Select Committee of 1853 pointed ont that the tendency of the 
railway companies in England was to “ union and extension and that 
competition usually ended in combination and amalgamation.” 

In the report of the Select Committee of 1883, the following para¬ 
graph appears;— 

“ There has on different occasions been effectual competition 
between railway companies and it is probable that the charges now 
made will bear the trace of that competition. But it may bo taken 
as a general rule that there is now no active competition between 
different railways in the matter of rates and fares. Whenever different 
companies run between the same places, they arrange their prices. They 
not only do make the same rates but bind themselves by agreement not 
to make lower rates so that one cannot lower its rates without the 
consent of the other.” The same, report goes on further to say that 
“ the simplest and least complicated form of combination is the agree¬ 
ment for equal rates ” and “ that competition must fail to do for railways 
that it does for trade.” It is true that in the case of a great many agree¬ 
ments between Indian railways for division of traffic, equal rates aro 
not maintained by the alternative, routes, which appear to be contrary 
to the practice iu England. As has been pointed out, the tendency of a 
traffic agreement in England is to arrange prices and to combine in 
order not to reduce rates without the consent of all the parties 
concerned. Therefore, it will he seen, that although equal rates by 
alternative routes arc obtainable on English Railways, it is not possible 
for one route to quote lower rates unless the other routes agree, so that 
the public are not benefited so far as reductions in rates are concerned, by 
having more than one route open to them. In traffic agreements between 
Indian railways, when the pooling of traffic is carried out by allotments 
of certain traffic or certain stations to certain routes, the cheapest rate 
applies by the allotted route. When, however, there is congestion of 
.'■trafffo on one route, the excess is diverted to the other route and tem¬ 
porarily the rates of the allotted route are applied to the alternative 
route. If there be no division of traffic or pooling of earnings and the 
arrangement be only as to equal rates by all routes, it will be to the 
advantage of the traders and of the public to have all the routes open 
. to them, for this will mean that although there might be no com- 

' petition so far as railway rates are concerned, there will be 

competition in facilities. 

In July 1898, the Southern Mahratta Railway Board in London 
mi/o 8 ave n0 *' ce to G> e Great Indian Peninsula Board of the cancellation of 
the 1896 agreement relating to traffic between Southern Mahratta Rail¬ 
way stations and Bombay. The necessity for the notice being that on 
the representation of the West of India Portuguese Railway to the 
Secretary of State for India through the Foreign Office in London, the 

India Office directed the Southern Mahratta Board to quote rates 

from stations on their system to Murmugao. similar to those in force 


conprttitm 
fir traffic 
•Mwn 
Bombay 
mi fe 
Dnxan. 
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between Great Indian Peninsula and Southern Mahratta Railways. 
The object apparently was to treat the all rail and the combined mil 
and sea routes on a footing of equality, or in other words, to apply tho 
same telescopic or sliding scales of rates up to junctions with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railwuy and on the combined distance over the Southern 
Mahratta and West of India Portuguese Railways to Murmagno, leaving 
the Steamer Company and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to quote 
such rates as they liked. It may be mentioned that the Great Indian 
Peninsula had no minimum at the time and the Steamer Company was 
of course free to quote any rate it thought tit to charge. The Southern 
Mahratta authorities in India, however, addressed the Great, Indian 
Peninsula Railway with a view to coming to an agreement on the, basis 
of the shortest route agreement of Itftlti, which had, previous to the can¬ 
cellation of the agreement regarding Bombay traffic, applied to other 
traffic interchanged between the Great, Indian Peninsula and Southern 
Mahratta Railways, except on traffic to and from Bombay. The 
Bombay agreement being now cancelled, it was suggested on behalf of 
Southern Mahratta Railway, that the shortest route agreement should 
now apply to Bombay traffic as well, but this was qualified by the 
combined proposal of the West of India Portuguese and Southern 
Mahratta Railways that the actual distance by land between Murmagno 
Harbour and Bombay should be reduced from 253 miles to 88 miles in 
the case of sea route, which had the effect of considerably reducing the 
distance by the sea route, as the following example will show :— 


I.—Raibag In Bombay. 


Raibag to Poona .... 


Actual 

distance 

li»l 

Poona to Bombay .... 


1PJ 


Total 

310 

Raibag to Poituple «•«» Frontier 


100 

Portuguese Frontier to Muimagno 


51 

Murmagao to Bombay 


253 (by 
land 


Total 

410 

Miles in fin our of railway route . 


100 


II.—As proposed by Southern Mahratta and West of India Portuguese 


Railways. 

Raibag to Bombay by Railway . 


am 

Raibag to Portuguese Frontier 

. 

108 

Portuguese Frontier to Murmagao 


5 1 

Murmagao to Bombay 


. 88 (by sen) 


Total 

245 

Miles in favour of the sea route . 


. 66 mile#. 
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The Great Indian Peninsula Railway were not prepared to accept this 
position, and, therefore, competition was resorted to by both parties. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway joined hands with the Madras and 
the Nizam’s Railways and started competition for the Southern Mahratta 
traffic for Bombay via Raichur and Guntakul and via Wadi and Bezwada 
and for Bangalore traffic via Arkonam and Raichur. The Southern 
Mahratta Railway retaliated bv quoting block rates against junctions 
with the Madras lines, which not only affected Bombay traffic from 
the Southern Mahratta Railway but traffic to Madras as well. It 
will be observed that the course of action which was once directed against 
the Murmagao route by the Southern Mahratta Railway was now 
directed against the all rail route. The position was unsatisfactory from 
all points of view. The Government of India, through the Consulting 
Engineer for Railways to the Bombay Government, represented to the 
railways that as there was some doubt as to the intention of the Secretary 
of State in the matter, his distinct orders should he carefully enquired 
into at once with a view to the preparation of a schedule of through 
rates such as he had ordered and that until a settlement of the dispute 
was arrived at, the railways concerned should combine to prevent quoting 
of competitive rates, either harassing to the traders, or involving rates 
that did not pay. The Consulting Engineer, however, could do no 
further than record his views. Meanwhile, reference was made 
by the respective railways to their Boards in London for correct inter¬ 
pretation of the orders of the Secretary of State. The London Boards 
took aetioir in December 1898 and laid down that the conditions and 
special scales of rates for Bombay traffic existing under the 1896 agree¬ 
ment recently cancelled, should be accepted and kept in force until 
questions between companies had been carefully considered and settled 
and that the same scales of rates were to apply via Murmagao. The 
matter rested here till the London Boards came to a settlement in 1899. 

While this was the state of affairs in regard to competition for traffic 
between the Southern Mahratta country and Bombay, the Madras and 
South Indian Railways came to the following agreement:— 

“ (1) That all traffic from South Indian Railway stations to 
Madras Railway stations and rice versa, i.e., traffic arising 
and terminating on the said railways, to be sent by the 
shortest route for direct interchange between the two 
companies, rates by other junctions for such traffic in 
through booking being cancelled. For the purpose of this 
claus^ rid Guntakul-Dharnmvaram shall be considered 
an available South Indian Railway route as regards 
booking from stations on the section between Pakala and 
Dharamvaram. 

(2) That any local rates of either railway which interfere with 
the interchange of traffic in the manner provided in clause 
(I) to be cancelled, the Claims Arbitration Committee to 
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decide in the event of difference of opinion arising under 
this clause. 

(3) That traffic between South Indian and the Southern Mahrutta 

stations only (not beyond) to be competitive. 

(4) That the South Indian Railway agree to cancel all rid Dlmram- 

varam rates other than class rates if it is shown that 
such rates are being used to attract traffic for Bombay or 
any stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway rid 
Murmagao or any other Southern Mahratta Railway 
route, either by rebooking or by any other method ; any 
difference of opinion under the clause to be referred to the 
uninterested members of the Claims Arbitration Committee 
for settlement. 

(5) That traffic between stations north of Raiclnir, and South 

Indian Railway stations to be carried by the following 
routes :— 

To and from stations between Pakala (exclusive) and Dharatn- 
varam via Guntakul and Raiclmr. To and from Villa- 
puram (exclusive) and Tiraputi. rid Renigunta. 

To and from stations east of Renigunta, via Renigunta. 

To and from stations between Triclrinopolv Fort exclusive 
and Erode, rid Erode and Arkonam. 

To and from nil other stations of the South Indian Railway 
and lines worked by that railway, rid Arkonam. 

(0) That the cheapest rate rid any competing route to be 
applied to the joint routes laid down in the preceding para¬ 
graph, and when such reduced rates are applied, the gross 
receipts excluding terminals to be divided according to 
the mileage worked over bv the companies interested. 

(7) All other traffic to be apportioned, according to the rate lists 
of eaeli railway interested, by the route laid down in 
paragraph 5. 

In any case traffic is to be divided by the joint, route laid down, 


whether it travels by that route or not.” 

In 1898, there was a modification in one of the clauses of the agree- Modification 
merit between the East Indian Railway and the Port Commissioners, for 


the performance by the latter of terminal services on traffic to and from fly. 

the Kidderpore Docks in Calcutta. The East Indian Railway had CalcuUa Port 


asked for the provision of additional accommodation for their Loco 
staff at Dock junction and for improved water supply for their Locomo¬ 


tives and for the sorting and marshalling of empty wagons before the 


trains were made over to the East Indian Railway. The Port Commis- 1 


sioners who worked the Docks asked for payment of one pie per maund 
on coal traffic for the additional facilities asked for. The East Indian. 


Railway objected to this payment, particularly on the ground that the 
payment of one pie per maund to the Port Commissioners would mean 
that the East Indian Railway’s power to give reduction in the freight 
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to the public would be lessened to this extent.. But the Port Com¬ 
missioners pressed for this payment which was already made on all 
other traffic hut coal on the following grounds :— 

“(1) The services rendered by them to coal other than handling, 
and of which the East Indian Railway are relieved, cost 
the ('mninissimieis I "1 pie per nitumd, and that if the 
demand for the sorting of wagons he conceded, this rate 
will be increased and a further expansion of the traffic 
will not reduce it, as further capital and other expenditure 
will he necessary to meet it. 

(2) The contention that, owing to such demands as arc made, the 

concession of cijiial rates to Kiddorpore and Howrah must 
he reconsidered, is met by showing that this concession 
is not a term of the agreement, and that it was an essential 
one without which the Docks would not have been sanc¬ 
tioned by the Secretary of State. 

(3) It lias been shown that were it not for the existence of the 

Docks, the present coal export trade could never have 
been founded unless the East Indian Railway had incurred 
a capital expenditure, the incidence of which, on an export 
of one million tons, would have exceeded the extra cost 
to the East Indian Railway of running to Kidderporc.” 

The East Indian Railway eventually agreed to allow the Port, Com¬ 
missioners one pie per maund on coal hooked to Kidderporc Docks, the 
-same as they paid on all other traffic already, 
ftoon'nj'> The metre gauge lii^k between llurhwal (the junction between the 
Ihmgal nnd North-Western Railway and the Omlhand Rohiikhand Rail- 
‘*.R». nuke way, at a point where the Bengal and North-Western Railway crosses 
JtomBiirh- Che river Gogra by a bridge, at a distance of 117 miles from Lucknow 

mltoCamt- and 83 miles from Cawnporc) and Cawnpore was provided in order to 

pp». 

facilitate communication between metre gauge systems north of the 
Oudh and Rohiikhand Railway and south of the Ganges. This link 
connected the Bengal and North-Western Railway, on the metre gauge, 
with the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway at Lucknow and with the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway at Cawnpore and was built by the State 
and included in the administration of the Oudh and Rohiikhand Rail¬ 
way. The specific object of the procedure was to keep a control by 
the Oudh and Rohiikhand Railway on the local traffic on this length 
and on purely broad gauge traffic legitimately belonging to the Oudh 
and Rohiikhand Railway. The Bengal and North-Western Railway 
were given running powers for the purpose of through traffic from the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway to Rohilkund and Kumaon Rail¬ 
way, and from the Bengal and North-Western Railway to Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway and vice versd, for instance, the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway would have no right to carry traffic over this link 
originating at say Lucknow and terminating at Cawnpore, or the traffic 
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from any station on the Oudh and Rohilkband Railway beyond Lucknow 
to say any station on the East Indian Railway beyond Oawnpore. It 
was to provide against such traffic being competed for by the metre 
gauge that the link was built by the Government and not allowed to be 
made by the Bengal and North-Western Railway. Purely metre gauge 
traffic was intended to be carried over this link, but the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway did not accept this view and claimed that the 
traffic from Bengal and North-Western Railway to stations on the link 
should belong to them and also that they should be allowed to carry 
the traffic from the Bengal and North-Western Railway to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway up to Cnwnpore in their own trains. The 
Oudh and Rohilkband Railway were not prepared to accept this position 
and there was a dispute between the two lines, but in order that the 
exercise of the running powers may not be delayed a provisional agree¬ 
ment was entered into, subject to settlement of the dispute later on. 

The following was provided, in regard to control of rates, ami pay¬ 
ment for running powers in respect of the traffic for which the running 
powers were allowed, in the provisional agreement 

“ I. The Bengal and North-Western Railway Company shall run and 
haul its trains and traffic over the Oudh and Rohilkband metre gauge 
link ; the Oudh and Rohilkband Railway arranging to provide the 
staff necessary to deal with the trains and traffic at all stations between 
Burhwal and Bndsanagar, and between Amausi and Oawnpore inclusive 
on the railway aforesaid, allowing the Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway the use of its accommodation at these stations. 

“II. The Bengal and North-Western Railway shall have power to 
quote through rates from and to rrd any station on its system and 
connected railways to and from via any station on railways reached vid 
Oawnpore, subject to the following minima tolls to be credited to the 
metre gauge link between Buibwal and Oawnpore and the following 
provisions:— 

“{a) All traffic, to stations Rewari to Fcrozepore a toll of 
Re. 0-2-9 per maimd.” 

“ (b) For grain and seeds, salt and timber, and articles coming 
under the Oudh and Roliilkhand J25 miles sliding scale, 
toll to be paid bet wren Burhwal and Oawnpore, to be 
Re. 0-1-4 per maimd, and for rice and sugar, jagree and 
Aal root, and articles coming under thy Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway Kit! miles sliding scale, the toll to be 
Re. 0-1-8, provided the distance carried on the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway did not exceed 81 miles.” - 

“ (e) For all special traffic carried a greater distance on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway than 81 miles, the toll 
shall be Re. 0-1-8 per maund.” 

“ (d) For ordinary class goods the classified rates charged on 
the Oudh and Rohilkband to be paid as s toll. 
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'(e) The Bengal and North-Western Railway not td com¬ 
pete with the Oudh' and Rohilkhand Railway for public 
traffic to or from any station on the standard gauge 
railways east of Moghalsarai, or endeavour to carry 
such traffic to the detriment of the interests of the 
Oudh and Kohilldiand Railway. 

In consideration of these running powers, the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway to pav to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 80 
per cent, of the gross traffic earnings of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway trains running between Burhwal and Daliganj, and 
• Aishbagh ami the point of junction with the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway at Cawnpore excepting in the case of the tolls 
provided for above, the whole of which was to be credited to the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway after deduction of the amount due to 
the Rohilkuud and Kumaou Railway, which was to be calculated on 
mileage or any such basis as was agreed upon." 

Subsequently a provisional agreement was made in connection with 
Rohilkuud and Kumaou Railway traffic to he treated the same as the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway traffic. These agreements were 
sanctioned bv the (fovernmeut of India provisionally. 

1SSS-99 Tiie competition between the Southern Mahratta Railway and 

s. the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was, as previously stated, tem- 

.,$0,1. P. and porarily stopped by reversion to t he rates under the 18S)(i agreement 
in'lle mailer pending settlement of the whole question between the Boards of the 
of renting of railways concerned. In February and March 1899, six meetings were 
tetmen held between the Directors of the Southern Mahratta, Great Indian 
Embay and Peninsula and the West of India Portuguese Railways and the Govern- 
itaHtms V men t Director of the Indian Railway companies, deputed from the 
India Office to represent the Government, was also present and he took 
part in the proceedings of each day. It was felt from the beginning 
that any fair and equitable solution of the problems could only be attained 
by reasonable admissions on the part of the contending railways. The 
wishes of the Secretary of State were very clearly stated and they were 
to the effect that in any scales of rates adopted by the Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company, the same facilities were to be given to the ports of 
Murmagao and Bombay. Hitherto, the scales were on a sliding basis 
which frequently overlapped and rates on cumulative or telescopic 
basis were suggested. 

It may be necessary to explain what the two scales mean. The 
difference between sliding and telescopic rates is that under the 
former the lowest rate chargeable on the longer distances applies on the 
whole distance, thereby necessitating the application of the differential 
rule (such as it would be necessary if a rate of yth pie per maund per 
ipile were charged for up to 100 miles and say Jth pie for the entire 
distance for traffic carried for more than 100 miles; or in other words, if 
say the rate charged at jth pie for 100 miles was 20 pies and for 110 miles 
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At Jth pie 18 pie*, the rate for all distances from 110 to 100 and even 
less would liaVe to be made 18 pies under the differential rule). 

In the case of telescopic scale, the charge for varying distances are 
the same both for short and long lead traffic in the beginning, or in other 
words, the reduction is for additional distancts (for instance, (.he rate 
for 110 miles under telescopic scale would be Jth pie for 100 mill's 
and at ^th pie lor the additional distance of 10 miles). Although at 
one time in India, sliding scales were very much in favour and considered 
most useful in developing long distance traffic, telescopic rates have 
since been found more practical as they tend to minimise the loss on 
comparatively short hauls, while introducing a general scale for both 
long and short hauls. 

The following telescopic scale of rates for special class Ira/jic was adop¬ 
ted in through booking betw^n Southern Mahratta Railway stations and 


[a) Murmagao. 

(h) Bombay rid Poona. 

(c) Bombay rid Hotgi. 

IV per 
imuiml per 
mile. 

1 to 100 miles 

.-.'w 

101 to 200 „ 

.-20 

201 to 300 „ ... 

.-10 

301 to 400 „ ... 

. *12 

401 miles and over 

.-08 


These scales were applied on the through distances to Bombay via Poona, 
and vid Hotgi over the Great Indian Peninsula ami Southern Alahratta 
Railways, and in the case of Murmagao on the through distance over the 
Southern Mahratta and West of India Portuguese Railways. In addition 
to these rates the following terminals were to be allowed to each rail¬ 
way :— 


fi pies to the Great, Indian Peninsula, 

,‘l pies to the Southern Mahratta, and 

ti pies to the West of India Poituguese Railway. 

The routing of the traffic was to depend on the rates fixed at this scale, 
plus the steamer freight from Murmugao to Bombay in the case of the, 
sea route, that is, whichever route was rendered cheaper by the 
application of this scale for special class goods, that route was also 
adopted in the ease of other goods. The Southern Mahratta Railway 
further agreed to quote the same scale of rates in through booking 
between their stations and the Madras Railway via Guntakal, Bangalore 
and Renigunta and South Indian Railway vm Dharmavaram and 
Katpadi as for Bombay traffic. For traffic to Bombay from junctions 
of Guntakal and Bangalore, equal rates were quoted by all routes (viz., 
by broad, metre and the sea route) and the same arrangement was also 
agreed to for Bezwada for traffic to Bombay. 
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Another agreement was come to between the Great Indian Peninsula, 
Madras, South Indian, and Southern Mahratta Railways to the effect 
that all other traffic than that to and from Bombay was to be carried by 
the shortest route, subject to the condition that where the distance on 
the longer route was not more than 20 per cent, greater than the distance 
by the shortest route, the traffic could be sent by the longer route at 
the rates in force by the shorter, provided that thereby a break of gauge 
was avoided. The rates were in all cases, both in the case of traffic 
between Bombay and Southern Mahratta Railway stations and in the 
case of all other traffic where the shortest route rate was applied by the 
longer route, were to be divided on mileage after deduction of terminals. 
This Bombay agreement was, however, to be in force for one year as 
an experimental measure. 

Another important agreement concluded in 1899, was the settlement 
of the dispute between the railways concerned for traffic between 
Cawnpore and stations north of Cawnpore and Nagpur and adjacent 
stations on the Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal Nagpur Railways 
and between Agra and places reached from and via Agra and 
Nagpur, 

The following were the routes open between Nagpur and Cawnpore 
and Agra and Cawnpore 

(1) Via Itarsi over the Indian Midland and Great Indian Peninsula 

Railways. 

(2) Viti Allahabad and Jubbulpur over East Indian and Great 

Indian Peninsula Railways. 

(3) Via Katin, Allahabad and Bilaspur over the East Indian 

and Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

(i) Via Katni, Bina, Jhansi and Bilaspur over Indian Midland 

and Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

Route No. (3) had the shortest distance between Cawnpore and 
Nagpur and route No. (I) between Agra and Nagpur. The first principle 
adopted in this agreement, was that when the excess distance bv a longer 
route, over and above that by the shortest route, was more than 33 per 
cent., such longer route must retire from competition. The distances 
were ns follows : ■ 

RouteNo. I via Itarsi over the Indian Midland and Great Indian Peninsula. 

* Rlilos 


Cawnpore to Nagpur ........ 80(J 

Agra to Nagpur.803 


Route No. II via Allahabad and Jubbulpur.over East Indian and Greul 
Indian Peninsula Railways. 


Miles. 

Cawnpore to Nagpur. 

Agra to Nagpur. . 1,089 
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* Route No, III vi& Katni, Allahabad and Bilaspur over the East Indian and 
Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

f Miles. 

Cawnpore to Nagpur. , 745 

Agra to Nagpur.. 


Route No. 17 via Katni, Bina, Jhansi and Bilaspur over Indian Midland 
and Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

Miles. 

Cawnpore to Nagpur.849 

Agra to Nagpur.848 

After a great deal of discussion it was agreed to divide the traffio 
equally between these routes, so far as Agra to Nagpur and Cawnpore 
to Nagpur traffic were concerned. This arrangement was also to apply 
in the case of traffic in jagrce from the Oudh and ltohilkhand Railway 
stations vid Cawnpore to Nagpur as well as to traffic from vid Agra (from 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway) to Nagpur. 

As to traffic on the Bengal Nagpur Railway stations east of Nagpur, 
the only routes to be taken into account were those vid Katni and Allaha¬ 
bad and vid Katni, Bina and Jhansi. Similarly, for stations west of 
Nagpur on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the routes vid Jubbulpur 
and vid Itarsi were only to count. To-carry out this agreement the fol¬ 
lowing allotments were made :— 


From 


To 


Nagpur and vice vend 


Agra and vid and (1) Vid Itarti.— All traffio to Agra and 
Cawnporo and vid. vid. Oranges to Cawnpore, Indigo 
from Cawnpore and vid, j potato 
traffio from vid Cawnpore. 


(2) Vid Jubbulpore. —All class goods, 
grain and seeds, wheat, spirits and 
rum from Cawnpore and vid. All 
potato traffio from Cawnpore itself 
and J from vid Cawnpore. Jagreo 
and sugar from vid Cawnpore (other 
than from and vid Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway). 


( 3 ) Vid Kalni-Marwara.—Al\ traffic 
from Agra and vid and all traffio to, 
Cawnpore and vid. } piece goods 
traffio to Cawnpore ana rid. Piece 
goods, groceries and soojco from 
Cawnpore and vid. 

(4) Vid Katni, Eaet Indian Railway.— 
AU sugar and jagree from Cawnpore; 
printed books from rid Cawnpore I 
piece goods traffio to Cawnporo and 
rid. 





ifvay 


• " 1 

Ttom 

To“ 

Allotment 

Remarks. 

(h) Bengal Nagpur 
Railway itationi, 
Mehdibagh to 
Bilaapur. 

Agra and vid, 
Cawnpore and 
vid and vice 
versd. 

Allotted to vid 
Katni,} vid Indian 
Midland Railway 
vid Jhansi and J 
vid Ehst Indian 
Railway route. 

The rates by the 
allotted route to be 
3 pies lower than by 
the alternative route. 

(e) Bengal Nagpur 
Railway itations, 
Faraghat to 

Asansol and Ghu- 
tuk to Rupound. 

Ditto 

Allotted -j^ths to 
tho East Indian 
Railway and 

^ths to Indian 
Midland Railway 
routes. 

The trathe between 
Cawnpore vid Cawn- 
pore and beyond 
and botwoen Tundla 
and stations above 
was ailottod to the 
East Indian Rail 

1 way; all traffio be¬ 
tween Agra and vid 
Agra for Rajputana- 
Maiwa Railway and 
beyond allotted 

to tho Indian 
Midland Railway 

route. 

(d) Great Indian 
Peninsula stations 
on the Nagpur 
Branoh (except 
Nagpur). 

Cawnpore and vid 
and vice versd. 

Allotted ^ths to 
tho vid Itarsi and 
fyths to tho vid 
Jubbulpore and 
East Indian Rail¬ 
way routes. 

Ratos to be equal by 
both the routes, viz., 
vid Itarsi and vid 

J ubbulpore and 

lower than vid 

Katni. 

(«) Ditto 

Agra and vid and 
vice vend. 

Ailottod to vid 
Itarsi route. 

Rates to bo lower vid 
Itarsi than by any 
other alternative 
route. 

(/) Katni, East 

Indian Railway 
and Katni- 

Marwara. 

Agra and vid and* 
Cawnpore and 
vid and vice 
versd 

1 to East Indian 
Railway and £ to 
Groat Indian Penin¬ 
sula route. 

The rates by the 
ailottod route to bo 
lower by one anna. 


to wtuider 
pfdpotait 


“ . B wmereuc e wnren assembled at Simla on 15th August 
1899 it was determined to constitute a small travelling commission to 
enquire into local interests affecting railway schemes. The following 
remarks appear in the Government of India Administc.ion Report 
on Railways for 1899-1900 

" The travelling commission is to sit and take evidence in public, 
and will be open to interested parties. If the results of the investigations 
’'SSSU °"™ d out by the_ commission appointed for this year should prove 
Mtasfactory, it is possible that such a commission may become part of 
SmXtilMy regular machinery for the administration of railways in the" future 
***»“**• f" 4 '* “7 wrelqp into a permanent railway commission as is described 
& JM» m V of . the Indian Railways Act IX of 1890.” 

S f" . '' Th , e &ret 8lttin S of tbe commission took place in the Council Hall 
mi. a Bombay on 13th November 1899 to receive statements and evidence 
i}-?.: -,: , - Motive to a proposal for the construction of the Bombay Port Trust 
Railway. * he Government of India agreed with the report of the com- 
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mission that the necessity for the proposed railway was c»tfthti»m and 
that the new line, including the connection with the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, should be constructed and worked by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company.” 

“Subsequently, the railway commission assembled in Madras in 
December 1899 to consider the point at which the new through line 
between Calcutta and Madras is to be divided for purposes of manage¬ 
ment and control; and it has been settled to fix Vizagapatam as the 
point of division with the reservation that power will be retained to 
resume at any time, on six months’ notice, the working of the whole or 
any part of the length from Vizianagram to Vizagapatam, giving running 
powers instead. An agreement has also been arrived at between Madras 
and Bengal Nagpur Railway Companies to prevent nrtifical diversion 
of traffic by unequal rates, which will secure the interests of the dis¬ 
tricts through which the line passes.” 

This commission also referred to the rates to be charged between 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Madras Railway in respect of 
traffic between stations on the East Coast Railway, after this railway 
ceased to be worked independently and was divided between Bengal 
Nagpur and Madras Railways. When the East Coast Railway was pro¬ 
posed to be divided between the Madras and Bengal Nagpur Railways, 
the Madras Government advocated the Madras Railway taking over the 
line as far as Cuttack but it was considered advisable that Vizaga¬ 
patam should be the junction point of the two railways. To meet 
Madras Government views as far as possible it was agreed that the * 

Madras Railway should have the right to quote rates from and to 
stations on its own system to and from stations on the Vizagapatam- 
Cuttack section which was handed over to the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. In return for this concession the Bengal Nagpur Rail¬ 
way were given the same right to quote rates to and from station* 
on the Bezwada-Vizagapatam section which was handed over to 
the Madras Railway. It was thought that tin's arrangement would 
prevent artificial diversion of traffic by unequal rates and that the 
local interests of the districts, through which the East Coast Line 
passed, would also be secured by such an arrangement. 

One of the important events which took place in 1900 was the appoint- 1960 . 
ment of a commission to receive statements and evidence and to consider 
the point of junction between the North Western Railway (5'-6* gauge) 
and the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway (3'-3jj’ gauge). The report of the 
commission was published for the information of the public. The final 
recommendations of the commission were as follow 

“ The conflicting local interests are for the present narrowed to a RaOmyCm- 
consideration of the importance and natural direction of the flow of 
the trade of the Nara Valley, not very large at present, but likely to 
increase by the opening of the irrigation works of the Jharmo and other)**** 1 

13 
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canals, aided by the colonisation scheme. The evidence regarding 
the direction this traffic is likely to take is conflicting, bat we think 
that in normal years the larger proportion will be westward, to the 
port, and that if there were only this local traffic to be considered, 
the Karachi merchants would be quite justified in endeavouring to 
carry it to their port without any break of bulk. But the through 
traffic, whioh is certain to develop by the advent of metre gauge, which 
that system claims to carry in its wagons as far as possible both 
towards and from the sea port with the hope no doubt of ultimately 
carrying it all the way, appears to us to be still more important, and 
inasmuch as we regard their ability to so cany the traffic as a deter¬ 
mining factor in influencing the flow of the trade from the North- 
West of India and Rajputana, and as likely to pave the way for the 
ultimate advance of the metre gauge system when the necessity 
arises, we are of opinion that the memorialists of Karachi have failed 
to show that the proposed conversion would be detrimental to the 
interests of the public generally, or even to the real interests of the 
Karachi merchants, and we therefore recommend that the metre gauge 
terminus be removed from Shadipalli to Hyderabad.” 

The commission also recorded the opinion that looking to the estab¬ 
lished metre gauge system in the country the evils of the broken gauge 
oould only be finally eliminated by the admission of that system to the 
sea port when the traffic justified it. The reasons for reference to 
this commission are that several important points in connection with 
* the railway rates in force in India generally were brought forth in the 
evidence before the commission.. 

For instance, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway repre¬ 
sentative pointed out that although the rates were in favour of Karachi 
from Bhatinda itself and from all stations North of Bhatinda, the bulk 
of the seeds traffic continued to find its way to Bombay'; while on the 
other hand Karachi secured the bulk ofthe wheat traffio. 

Reference was also made to the possibility of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway quoting block rates against Karachi in the 
case of traffio from Rajputana-Malwa Railway vid Marwar and Shadipalli 
junctions. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway representa¬ 
tive pointed out that an arrangement had already been come to with 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway whereby the rates to Karachi and 
Bombay respectively from stations north of Marwar junction as also 
from stations on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway south thereof as far as 
Nana would be equal to both ports, viz., to Bombay and to Karachi. 

One of the difficulties of the broken gauge pointed out by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway was that the merchants in Bombay 
in respeot of arrivals vid Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
route would not remove part of the consignment but would wait till 
each consignment was complete. It was also observed that a consign? 
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ment of 50 tons of wheat might be transferred into 4 broad gauge wagons 
and as 4 wagons did not always arrive at destination together the Rail¬ 
way had to keep the goods until the whole consignment had arrived. 

A very important admission was made by the President of this com¬ 
mission, Sir Frederick R. Upcott (then Mr. Upcott, Secretary to the 
Government of India, Public Works Department), in his observation 
to the Deputy Manager, North Western Railway, who had, in his 
written statement to the commission, observed that it was not to the 
interest of the Government that it should be in the power of a guaranteed 
line to divert traffic from a State line. The President of the Commis¬ 
sion said as follows:— 

“ I wish to give public expression to my opinion — which, I think, it 
is right should be given—that the Government of India do not as a 
matter of fact consider the interests of either State railways or guaranteed 
railways when they conflict with the interests of the country generally; 
their view is that if-there is a monopoly in any part of India and if 
the interests of the country are against that monopoly, the Govern¬ 
ment of India are right in helping to abolish the monopoly.” 

Another important point disclosed in the evidence was that it was 
the experience of railway routes with a break of gauge that when rates 
were equal traffic would keep to the unbroken gauge, but that if rates 
were favourable to the broken gauge traffic would go to the broken gauge. 

This statement was based on the experience of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India and the Southern Makratta Railways. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway was purchased by the State on p 

1st July 1900 and by indentures made on 1st December 1900 between l y ^ gfj, 
the Secretary of State for India in Council and the Great Indian Peninsula and tAcamiU- 
and Indian Midland Railway Companies, it was agreed that the former I. P. 
company should maintain, manage and work the Great Indian Penin- and /. M. 
sula and Indian Midland Railway systems as one undertaking. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway on 5'-6" gauge got an entrance into /;. N.'Ry. 
Howrah giving direct communication by the East Coast Railway between 
Howrah and Madras and Southern India and between Howrah and {lhvmh). 
Bombay. 

The Ghaziabad-Moradabad Railway on 5'-6* gauge giving direct a. U. H ' 
access to the important trade centre of Delhi was also opened in this year. 

The entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into Howrah in 1900 
enabled them to obtain direct access for the important traffic in grain 
and seeds from the Central Provinces to the port of Calcutta and to 
reduce the distances from the Central Provinces to Calcutta by 61 
miles as compared with the distances by the former route via Asansol 
which route now lost the traffic to Calcutta from the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. 
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The Tapti Valley Railway and Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway 
frere also opened for traffic in 1900. 


N® 22. 



Valley , The opening of the Tapti Valley Railway provided an alternative 
m'aSmutm route ’ though longer, for traffic in cotton from Khandesh to Bombay. 
waft /w The distances from Jalgaon, C'halrsgaon and Amaluer to Bombay vid 
h hnin”^ Great Indian Peninsula direct route and via Tapti Valley Railway and 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway compare as follows 



By Great 

Indian Penin¬ 
sula route. 

Vii Amalner. 
Tapti Valley 
Railway and 
Bombay, 
Baroda and 
Central India 
Railway. 


Miles. 

Milea. 

Jalgaon . 

261 

363 

Chalisgaon 

204 

411 

Amalner . 

. . . 296 

31$ 


■Ordinarily, a newly opened longer route cannot force down the rates of an 
existing shorter route having entire command of the distance from the 
Station of origin to destination, but the prevalence of high rates for 
rotten on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, specially manipulated 
and sanctioned to prevent unnecessary reduction in rates to the sacrifice 
ot revenue of the railway, made the position of the shorter Great Indian 
Peninsula route rather weak on the opening oi the alternative longer 
route. The classification for goods adopted by the Tapti Valley Railway 
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was the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway classification. 

This classification was second class for cotton and as there was a special 
low rate for cotton from Surat to Bombay by the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, in competition with the sea route, the com¬ 
bination of the second'class rate and of this special rate from Surat to 
Bombay tended to make the through rate by this route cheaper than 
that by the direct Great Indian Peninsula route. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway made a representation and a meeting was held between 
the representatives of the Great Indian Peninsula, and Bombay, Baroda 
and Certral India Railways and Messrs. Killick, Nison and Company, 

Managing Agents of the Tapti Valley Railway, and the Consulting Engi¬ 
neer for Railways to Government of Bombay, in February 1900. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway asked that the classification of cotton 
on the Tapti Valley Railway should be third class instead of second 
class. While this was accepted as a reasonable solution of the problem 
to keep up rates by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway it was pointed 
out on behalf of the Tapti Valley Railway that the higher classi¬ 
fication would not be fair to the mills in Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, etc. 

It was, therefore, agreed that while the third class rate for cotton full 
pressed would apply on the Tapti Valley Railway generally an excep¬ 
tion would be made in the case of cotton when booked for bond fide 
use of the mills at Surat, Broach, Baroda, Nadiad, Ahmedabad, Asarva, 

Wadhwan, etc. 

It was also agreed that the traffic between Bombay and Amalner Agrumtni 
(the junction between the Great Indian Peninsula and the Tapti Valley p j, y ^ 
Railways) would be divided in ratio 109-192 to the Great Indian Penin- B„ B. and 
sqla and 92-192 to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Tapti ^ ***' 
Valley Railways. In regard to traffic between Bombay and stations 
on the Tapti Valley Railway, it was accepted that the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway had no right to such traffic md Amalner even for 


such stations for which the Great Indian Peninsula offered the shortest 
route—the traffic originated on the Tapti Valley Railway and their 
right to carry it for the longest distance possible was recognised. 
A very important concession to the Great Indian Peninsula was the 
charging of the third class rate for cotton on the Tapti Valley Railway 
which enabled them to maintain the high rates without any diversion 
of traffic to the alternative route. 


The opening of the Hyderabad-Godavari Railway afforded railway 
communication to the important cotton growing districts through whioh 
it runs and the question of rates for cotton from this area to Bombay 
was the subject matter of discussion between the Great Indian Peninsula 
and the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railways which was settled by 
an agreement in 1901. 

A general reduction was made in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway isoo. 
goods rates in 1898, the results of which were seen in 1900. It may not be 
out of place to mention here that prior to 1898 the policy of the turn in nkt 
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® rea * Peninsula Railway was to charge high rates, which not only 
thancottm, ^ effect of making that railway lose traffic at competitive points, 
^ re ^ ar ff e ff the development of its local traffio as well. The high rates 
frO.I.P* the Great Indian Peninsula Railway were subject of comment by 
Many. ' the public. In 1898, general reductions were made in the rates for all 
classes of merchandise, except cotton and piece goods, and low scales 
of rates were introduced, both in regard to maund rates, which were 
applicable, alike to goods carried in wagon loads as well as in small 
lots, and wagon rates, especially for long distance despatches over 
300 miles. 

It was held that the lowest maund rates for grain, etc., should apply 
on actual weight seeing that the trade of India was principally irr the 
hands of small dealers, and that if they were to be encouraged, they 
should get the benefit of the lowest rates in order especially to develop 
traffic even at road side stations, which constitute the largest number 
of Railway Stations in India, and where there is scope for petty dealers 
only. 

That the results justified these reductions will be seen from the 
following comparative figures. The figures of general merchandise 
have been given, excluding coal, as the coal rates were separately treated, 
for which Government scales were applied. 


Year. 

Not oam- 
ings. 

Tons. 

Rato per 
ton mile. 

Avorage cost 
of carrying 
one ton one 
mile. 

Average pro¬ 
fit for carry¬ 
ing one ton 
one mile. 


Rs. 


Pies. 

Ties. 

Pioa. 

1800 ... 

1,64,05,060 

1,856,000 

9-21 

4-05 

3-92 

1897 . 

03,83,684 

1,651,000 

0 39 

444 

3-25 

1898 . 

1,41,02,053 

2,056,000 

805 

3-57 

3-48 

1899 . . 

1,50,57,620 

2,279,000 

7-70 

3-42 

3-52 

1900 

1,65,67,213 

2,322,000 

7-50 

3-28 

3-54 


It will be seen that the reduction in the rates was at once followed 
by an expansion in the traffic, although the average profit of carrying 
one ton one mile was greater in 1896 than in either 1899 or 1900; this 
loss was no doubt due to the heavy reductions, but at the same time 
it is to be observed that with the increase in traffic the average cart of 
haulage came down from 4-05 pies per ton mile in 1896 and 4*44 pies ' 
m 1897 to 3'42 pies in 1899 and 3-28 pies per ton mile in 1900. 

Another most important feature to be brought to notice is that the 
avowed object of introducing low scale of rates by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was to give an impetus to the development of long 
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distance traffic, and that this object was attained is evident from the 
fact that while the average lead of goods carried on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway was 220 to 221 miles in 1896 and 1897, it'was 249 
miles in 1899 and 238 in 1900. 

The correct comparison is between the figures of 1896 and 1897 with 
those of 1899 and 1900, because— 


(1) The reductions did not apply to the whole length of the year 

1898. They were introduced with effect from October 
1898. The year 1898 was, therefore, a year of both high 
and low rates. The average rate of that year was how¬ 
ever also low as there was almost immediate expansion 
of traffic within a short time of the low rates being intro¬ 
duced, which were well advertised beforehand. 

(2) The reduced rates were in full operation during 1899 and 

1900. 

(3) The actual amalgamation of the Indian Midland and Great 

Indian Peninsula Railways did not take place till December 
1900, and, further, jhe adjustment of rates due to the 
amalgamation were not made till 1901. 


So the results of 1899 and 1900 were not the result of the amalgama¬ 
tion but purely of the reductions. 

It may be said that although the traffic in 1900 was greater than that 
of 1896 by 25 per cent., the net earnings were only more by 8 per cent. 
This is correct, but it is to be seen what the results of the net earnings 
were on the capital outlay and on the Working expenses. 

The percentage of net earnings on capital outlay was as follows 


1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 


l’cr cent. 
. 5-52 
. 5*30 

. 500 
. 5-48 

. 153 


So far as these results arc concerned, only the year 1899 should be 
taken into consideration in comparison with the results of the previous 
years, because in 1900 the capital jumped up at once from £285,549,756 
in 1899 to £427,773,327 in 1900, owing to the inclusion of £122,441,611 
for premium paid for the purchase of the line by the Government. Thus 
in comparing 1899 with 1896 it is seen that in 1896 on a capital 
outlay of £279,029,173, the high rates, but with 25 per cent, less traffic, 
yielded a return of 5-52 per cent., whereas in 1899 the net earnings on a 
capital outlay of £285,549,756 gave a return of 5-48 per cent., in spite 
of low rates but on a bigger traffic. 

As has already been shown, the working expenses came down with 
an expansion in the traffic. 
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The -results of the reductions may, therefore, be briefly mimman'H 
u follow* 

(1) There was a distinct advance in the traffic. 

(2) The reductions helped to develop long distance traffin i n 

addition to increasing the traffic generally; within 2 years 
the increase in weight was 25 per cent., and the average 
lead went up from 221 to 240 miles. 

(3) With the increase in traffic the cost of hauling one ton one 

mile went down. 

(4) The net earnings, even in 1899 (».e., in the first year of the 

reduced rates), were higher than those of 1896 (which had 
an average rate of 9-21 pies per ton mile against 7-50 pies 
per ton mile in 1899). 

(5) In 1899 the increased traffic at a low rate paid a dividend 

on a larger capital (which had risen from £279,029,173 
in 1896 to £285,549,756 in 1899) almost as good as earned 
in 1896 on a lower capital and with high rates (viz., 5-48 
per cent, in 1899 agailfst 5-52 per cent, in 1896—or the 
difference against 1899 was -04 per cent., practically 
insignificant). 

gOtona o/ The 9 uestion of the entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into the 
tk Bengal Jheria coal fields by a branch line from Midnapur to Jherria, and of an 

»»» ^dependent route from Calcutta to Northern India, had been engaging 
Jkmtcoai. the attention of the Government and of the Calcutta merchants for a 
totLZXt ,on g time » especially in view of the congestions that were taking place 
*• t■ % on the East Indian Railway. A committee was appointed to investigate 

the following points 

(1) The entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into Jherria. 

(2) The relief of the congestion of traffic on the East Indian 

(3) The provision of an independent access to Calcutta from the 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

It was accepted as the result of the enquiry by the committee, and 
after hearing the evidence of the mercantile bodies and of the railways 
interested in the question, that the Bengal Nagpur Railway should 
have free and independent access into the Jherria coal fields, on equal 
terms with the East Indian Railway, by the construction of a branch 
from Midnapur to Jherria. 

It was proposed that the East Indian Railway should have their 
Grand Chord line from the north-east to the north-west, running north of 
the field, and that the Bengal Nagpur Railway line from Midnapur to 
oonnect with the Grand Chord, should run from the south-east to the 
south-west, running south of the field, and that no line should run 
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through the centre oi the field, as was proposed by the East Indian Rail- 
way. 



Note .—A more detailed map will bo found at the end of Chapter XII. 


The East Indian Railway were to construct, own and work a loop 
line (to be known as the outer loop) from Pathardihi to Khanodih, inolud* 
ing the Dhanbaid-Jherria Chord, and the Bengal Nagpur Railway were to 
build the line from Bhoojodih junction to Moliuda, and to work and own 
it, and this was to be known as the inner loop. 

Subsequently connections were formed between these two loops by 
short links, so that every colliery in the field, whether situated on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway or on the East Indian Railway, could call for and 
be supplied with wagons of whichever Railway Company (Bengal Nagpur 
Railway or last Indian Railway) it desired to send coal by, i.e., a 
colliery on the Bengal Nagpur Railway desiring to send traffio by the 
East Indian Railway could indent for, and obtain for loading, wagons 
of the East Indian Railway, and vice versd. 

This arrangement was alright, but at the time it was not anticipated 
that after the Bengal Nagpur Railway got entrance into the field they 
would for some time be debarred from carrying the export coal traffic 
to Calcutta because of their rate on the longer distance vid Midnapur, 
falling below the minimum when effecting equalization with the rate by 
the shorter route of the East Indian Railway. 

In connection with the congestion on the East Indian Railway, it 
was thought that the additional lines asked for by them were not neces¬ 
sary, as the congestion was found to be due to other causes, one of whkh 
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was the very liberal terms in respect of wharfage^nd demurrage at tb 
Howrah terminus. The line, which the East Indian Kailway asked foi 
in 1901 (that is a chord from Burdwan to Howrah) was considered 
necessary some years later, and has recently been made and opened for 
traffic. 

In connection with an independent line from the United Provinces 
to Calcutta, it was considered that a line should be constructed from Gya, 
in combination of the Moghalsarai-Gya line, to meet the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway in the south-west of the Jherria coal field (this point is now 
known as Gomoli, the junction between the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
and Grand Chord line of the East Indian Railway from Mogkalsarai to 
Sitarampur). Both the Bengal Nagpur Railway and Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway were to be allowed running powers over this Grand Chord 
between Moghalsarai and the point of junction with the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. This line has been made, but neither the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway nor the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway have exercised running 
powers over it, although in times of pressure equal rates have been 
allowed from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh to the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Calcutta terminus at Shalimar, via Gomoh, to those in 
force from the United Provinces by the East Iudian Railway to Howrah. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway line to their present goods terminus at 
Shalimar was opened for traffic on 15th March 1901. 

SadCmt In terms °f the recommendations of the Railway commission held 
at Madras in 1900, the working of the Northern section of the East 
Coast Railway from Waltair (Vizagapatam) to Barang was made over to 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway, and of the Southern section from Vizagapatam 
to Madras to the Madras Railway, and the suggestion to give each Railway 
the right to quote rates from the section worked by the other was given 
effect to. 

Rmuittrm The provisional agreement come to between the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway in 1899 re- 
andiMB. garding running powers over the Burhwal-Cawnpore metre gauge link 
Ruf* raped °I the an< * Rohilkhand Railway did not give satisfaction to the 
(fiitMing authorities of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The matter 
! 'eSSvJiy was referred by their Board of Directors in London to the Secretary of 
Mt btfir over State for India, and it was the subject of discussion for a long time, until 
k st a meeting was held between the representatives of the two lines in 
firm Oam- December 1901 at which the Director of Traffic, the Accountant-General 
p«nk>Bwli- (Public Works Department), and the Under Secretary to the Government 
of India, Publie Works Department (Railway Traffic Branch) were present. 
Broadly speaking, the settlement arrived at was on„this basis: the 
traffic arising on the metre gauge system (t.e., either on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway or the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway), 
which could be carried to destination in metre gauge vehicles was to be 
treated as wholly metre gauge traffic. 
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In detail, the terms were as follows 

(]) Traffic from and to the Bengal and North-Western Bailway, 
to and from stations on tie link was to be carried by the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

(2) Traffic from the Bengal and North-Western Railway to the 

Rajputana-Malwa, Rohilkund and Kumaon, Jodhpur- 
Bibanir and Kathiawar Railways (all on metre gauge), or 
traffic vid the metre gauge and vice versa, was allowed to be 
carried in the Bengal and North-Western Railway wagons 
over the link. 

(3) Traffic from the Bengal and North-Western Railway to the 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, to the North-Western 
Railway, to the'East Indian Railway west of Cawnpore, to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway booked vid Cawnpore 
broad gauge, was to be made over by the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
either at Barabanki or at Lucknow, as the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway might notify. 

(4) In respect of traffic from via Cawnpore to the East Indian 

Railway stations east of Moghalsarai, the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway could carry such traffic by their 
route, if they could secure such traffic. 

(5) The Bengal and North-Western Railway were not to compete 

for traffic from the junctions of Benares, Shahganj, Ajodhya, 
Lucknow, Bareilly and Cawnpore and stations on the link 
to broad gauge stations west of Moghalsarai and vice versa, 
but the Bengal and North-Western Railway were free to 
carry traffic from these stations, and also from stations 
on the link to metre gauge railways beyond Cawnpore, in 
their own wagons, and to treat such traffic as their traffic. 
Payment for running powers were originally agreed to be made to the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway by the Bengal and North-Western Rail¬ 
way in the way of 80 per cent, of the receipts due to the link, in mileage 
division of the through rates with the Bengal and North-Western Rail¬ 
way. This payment was subsequently reduced in 1907 to75percent. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway was taken over by the State 
in 1900, but the working of this line as well as of the Indian Midland 
Railway was made over to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company. The standard classification adopted on State Railways (which 
was practically the East Indian Railway Classification) was introduced 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, as well as the same maxima 
and minima rates. Hitherto, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was 
not bound by minima rates, and its maxima rates were higher than 
tboae of the State Railways. The only exceptions made were in' the case 
of the cotton and piece-goods rates, which were retained at a higher 
figure than J pie per maund per mile A special representation was 
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made by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in this respect in 1902, Ai rmn tt 
which will be referred to later on. Utwm 0, /, 

The opening of the Hyderabad-Godavari Railway from Secunderabad ojJH 
to Manmad necessitated consideration of the rate for cotton from Mampad £»/tk 
to Bombay for traffic from this Railway. A glance at the sketch map to M<i*nal' 
below will show that the section, Manmad to Hotgi, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, runs parallel to the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley 
Railway. (The Barsi Light Railway was then only built from Barsi 
Road station, now known as Kurduwadi junction, to Barsi town. It 
had not been extended to Latur, the present north-eastern terminus 
of the line.) 


N*25 



Before the advent of the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley‘Railway, a good 
deal of the traffic in cotton from the area lying between the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway south-east line and the Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley Railway, used to be carted to Barsi, Sholapur and Gulbarga on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and ginned and pressed there 'for 
despatch to Bombay. Pressing and ginning factories were started at 
the newly opened stations on the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Rail¬ 
way, but the difficulty was the rate from, Manmad to Bombay as 
compared with the rates from Barsi, Sholapur and Gulbarga (parti- 
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cularly from Barsi, especially aa " Barsi Cotton ” had a name of its 
6wn and fetched a higher price in the market). Of course in*time it 
was hoped that cotton ginned and pressed at the newly opened stations 
wqpld gain reputation, the quality being in most cases the same; but 
owing to the rate from Barsi to Bombay being cheaper, it enabled 
the merchants there to offer a better price, and helped carting of 
cotton to that place in preference to places on the Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley Bailway. 

The distance from Barsi (Kurduwadi) to Bombay was 234 miles, and 
that from Manmad (the junction between the Great Indian Peninsula 
and the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railways) to Bombay was 162 miles; 
but while the rate from vid Barsi was Re. 0-10-8 per maund, that from 
vid Manmad was the ordinary rate of '80 pie (viz., Re. 0-16-8 per maund). 
The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway (the Railway working the 
Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway) represented that this position 
affected their interests adversely. Although in respect of all other traffic, 
where rates were quoted on mileage basis, the Manmad junction had its 
advantage in the matter of rates to Bombay, owing to its shorter lead 
of 72 miles, bb compared with the Tates from Barsi (Kurudwadi), it had 
great disadvantage in the matter of cotton rates, and the Nizam’s Guaran¬ 
teed State Railway claimed similar treatment in the matter of cotton 
rates as in the case of clas3 goods; but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
did not allow this position and agreed only to grant the same rate vid 
Manmad as vid Barsi (viz., Re. 0-10-8 per maund).* The local rate from 
Manmad to Bombay, however, continued to be Re. 0-16-8 for 162 
miles against a rate of Re. 0-11-3 per maund from Kurduwadi locally to 
Bombay for 234 miles. 

An agreement was also come to between the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State and Great Indian Peninsula Railways on the following points 
(o) For all traffic from the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway 
to broad gauge stations the traffic was to be carried by the 
shortest route, if the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway 
so desired, and rates could be adjusted accordingly. 

(6) In respect, however, of traffic from the broad gauge to the 
broad gauge (viz., from the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 
Railway broad gauge stations on both sides of Secunderabad 
to Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations on both sides 
of*Manmad) it was accepted that although the Hyderabad- 
Godavari Valley Railway offered the shortest route for 
traffio from the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway stations 
east of Secunderabad to Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
stations east of Manmad, such traffic should continue to be 
routed by the broad gauge route vid Wadi, the object 
principally being to avoid the double transhipment. 

• Lately, however, the Orest Indian Penineula Railway made their rate vid 
Manmad oheaper than {tom Rare! and from vid Kurduwadi. 
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It may be noted here that the Madras Railway, in their shortest 
route agreement with the South Indian Railway previously referred to 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in the agreement, just mention¬ 
ed, with the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, seemed to hold the view 
that where double break of gauge was avoided, the unbroken gauge 
route, even if it be longer, should carry the traffic; but it will be noticed 
later on that in the case of traffic from the East Coast Railway stations, 
in the vicinity of Bezwada, to Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations, 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway claim the traffic, at equal 
rates via Bezwada and Hotgi and via Bezwada, Guntakul and Raichur, 
to those in force via Bezwada and Wadi, although the former two routes 
are longer and involve double breaks of gauge whereas the Wadi route 
in ’addition to being shorter, is an unbroken broad gauge route. The main 
grounds of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway claim appear 
to be that, as the Southern Mahratta Railway and the Madras Railway 
have been amalgamated, and since the East Coast Railway also forms part 
of the Madras Railway system, they have the right to carry the traffic by 
the route that gives them the longest lead, although such a course might 
involve two transhipments. It is net clear whether such a contingency 
was contemplated when the amalgamations were arranged. This ques¬ 
tion will, however, be discussed in detail in connection with an agree¬ 
ment that was come to between the Great Indian Peninsula, Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State and Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways in 1911. 

The amalgamation of the Indian Midland and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways in 1900 led to adjustments of rates on the part of 
the new Great Indian Peninsula Railway system in order to attract 
traffic to the Bombay port and to the routes which gave the Great 
Indian Peninsula and Indian Midland Railways, as a combined system, 
the longest lead. 

There was large traffic in grain and seeds from East Indian Railway Competition 
stations on their main line, Fatehpur to Bharwari, which portion of * 

their line runs parallel to some of the stations on the .1 hansi-Manikpur jt y ,, jot traffic 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The important stations p 

on the East Indian Railway were Kliaga and Sirathu, while the e.orre- mrr itd via 
sponding stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway were Bahil- JnbMpur, 
purwa, Chittrakot, and Atarra. The river Jumna runs between these amal^amatii^ 
two lines. At one time, owing to the rates from the Indian Midland 
Railway stations on the Jhansi-Manikpur branch to Boipbay being high ," 
traffic used to be attracted south of the Jumna to stations on the East 
Indian Railway and booked to Calcutta or sent to Bombay vid Jubbul- 
pore. There was also traffic from the East Indian Railway stations on 
their Jubbulpore line to Bombay, which was particularly heavy from 
places like Sutna and Maihar. Such traffic always followed the Jubbul¬ 
pore route as it was the shortest, but this had the effect of making the 
rates to Bombay higher than what it would be if the traffic was given 
up by the East Indian Railway to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
at the nearest junctions, viz, at Manikpur or at Katni. 
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The Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, a year after the amalgamation, 
started taking measures by low rates to secure the traffic to the routes 
that gave them the longest lead and cheapest rates to their port of 
Bombay. Therefore, while minimum rates were quoted by this Railway 
from Manikpur and Katni to Bombay, higher mileage rates were 
in force vid Jubbulpore. Low rates were also quoted from stations on 
the Jhansi-Manikpur branch to Bombay. 

The rates quoted for grain by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
were as follows from the undermentioned junctions 

Rate per 
maund. 

From Jnbbulpore and vid to Bombay . GIG 0 fi 0 = *110 

From Katni and vid to Bombay • . 771 0 0 5 — *10 

From Manikpur and via to Bombay . 883 0 7 4 «■ *10 

Reductions were also made in the rates for piece goods, sugar, kerosine 
oil, salt, iron and other goods, in which there was traffic to and from 
the ports to and from the East Indian Railway stations and stations 
adjacent to Katni and Manikpur on the. Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The result was that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Jhansi-Manikpur 
branch retained the traffic originating smith of the Jumna, and the traffic 
from Sutna, Simt.hu, Khaga, Maihar, etc., to Bombay began finding 
its way via Katni or rid Manikpur instead of rid Jubbulpore. the shortest 
route. The object aimed at by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
was hot so much to get a long lead on East Indian Hailway traffic 
as to get the rates for Bombay lowered in competition with Calcutta. 
If the traffic went rid the shortest route rid Jubbulpore, it meant that 
the East Indian Railway would control the traffic over a longer lead 
than if the traffic went rid Manikpur or vid Katni; and, further, as it 
was to the interests of the East Indian Railway to draw such traffic to 
Calcutta and the Bombay traffic did not get low rates over the East Indian 
Railway, so it was thought bfst by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
to compete for the traffic for Bombay by quoting the lowest rates from 
the nearest junctions in order to reduce the effect of blocking rates ” 
over the East Indian Railway. It will be useful to illustrate the 
position by an example. 

» Miles. 


Sntna to Kntni—Fast Indian Railway .... 01 

Katni to Bombay —rid Indian Midland Railway and Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway.771 

832 


Sutna to Junbnfpore 
Jubbulpore to Bombay 


. 118 
a . . 610 

734 
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The Jubbulpore rente is ,100 miles shorter, but the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway can obtain the cheapest rate to Bombay bv the Katni 
route. 

. • Pic- 

East Italian Railway (maximum into at jrd pit- plus 9 pics termi¬ 
nal) from Sulim to Katni.ep 

CJn at Indian I’eninsula Railway (niiniinnni rati- from Katni to 
Bombay). 77 

. ' 10 tl 

But via Jubbulpore the East Indian Railway rate would be, at their 
scale, 35 pies (if they did not levy the special terminals via that junction), 
which, combined with the rate of Re. 0-0-0 from Jubbulpore to Bombay 
over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, made the through route to 
Bombay 107 pies. So that, if the East Indian Railway wanted to retain 
the traffic to the Jubbulpore route they could neither charge the high 
terminal nor the maximum rate of 45 pies* from say Sutna to Jubbulpore. 

They would have to apply their scale rates and even go below. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway object was to obtain cheap rates to 
Bombay, and this they gained in the agreement that was come to in 1903. 

While the grain rates were lowered down to their minimum, the rates 
for other commodities were yet maintained at higher ligures than the 
minimum ; but if the competition continued the rates would have come 
down. The competition did continue for more than a year. The dis¬ 
turbance of rates was great. For instance, it became possible for traffic 
from ^Calcutta to Cawnpore to be hooked to Manikpur in the first in¬ 
stance and then rebooked from there, because the (Calcutta-Manikpur 
rate had been reduced in competition with the Bombay to Manikpur 
rate. Similarly, in the case of piece goods and sugar it became possible 
for traffic to be booked from Calcutta to Katni and then rebooked from 
Katni to Nagpur, for it was cheaper to book traffic in this manner' 
than to book direct from Calcutta to Nagpur? in consequence of low 
rates being in operation between Calcutta and Katni, in response to the 
competitive quotations between Bombay and Katni. 

The agreement concluded between the London Boards of the Great Agrumml 
Indian Peninsula, Southern Mahratta and West of India Portuguese **••“} 
Railways in 1899 was not considered suitable by the Southern Mahratta and tlu 
Railway Company, and they gave notice of its cancellation after the *■ *• 

experimental stage of one year was over, and the competition that 
followed was even more serious than that after the cancellation of the 
1896 agreement. Cb&nges in rates were frequent, and it was argued 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway that if the West of India Portu¬ 
guese Railway Company and the Steamer Company, not being parties to 
the Indian Railway Conference Association, could vary their rates at any 
time, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway could also do the same is 
response to any quotations of these Companies. The result was that the 

' * x Jrd pie = $9 pie* -f 8 pit* terminal => 4f, pic« 

K 2 
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merchants got tired of this position and the competition between Railways 
resulted in competition between merchants. The Bhayndar Salt merchants 
were placed at a disadvantage for Bhayndar, though close to Bombay, 
was a station on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway .< While 
the rates for salt from Bombay, Dadar and other Great Indian Peninsula 
stations between Bombay and Kalyan were reduced on short notice, the 
Bhayndar rates would remain high for the time being as the reduction 
via Dadar junction with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
could only be made under notice required by Conference rules. 

The competition was carried to extremes in the matters of rates 
all round, but the several routes came to discover which traffic they 
could command, and tbc railways also began to realise that the 
reduction in rates between the competitive points was affecting non-com¬ 
petitive areas as well, and, therefore, at a meeting held at Poona between 
the General Traffic Managers of the Great Indian Peninsula and Southern 
Mahratta-Railways in November 1901, a reasonable compromise was 
made and a territorial division of traffic was effected as follows 

1. Certain stations on the Southern Mahratta Railway were allotted 
to the rail and certain stations to the sea routes. A difference in rates 
of 12 pies per maund in special class, 18 pies per maund in first class 
and 24 pies per maund in other classes in favour of the sea route was 
maintained when that was the allotted route, and vice versd. 

2. The Southern Mahratta Railway stations were divided according 
to the following allotment and the division and routing agreed to was 
as follows 


All rail route —( 1 ) rid Poona. 

(a) Traffic between stations on the Poona branch of the Southern 

Mahratta Railway, Poona to Dhupdhal inclusive, and 
Bombay. 

(b) Traffic between stations on the Southern Mahratta Railway, 

Kengeri to Nanjangud both inclusive, and Bombay. 

(2) Yid Ilotgi. 

{a) Traffic between Bombay and stations on the Southern Mah¬ 
ratta Railway, Hotgi to Badami inclusive. 

(o) Traffic between Bombay and the Kistna Canal Siding (Bez- 
rvada). 


Sea Route. 

Traffic between Bombay stations and Southern Mahratta Railway 
stations cm the sections noted below:— 

' (a) Pachhapur to Gunji (inclusive) on the Poona branch, 
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(6) Portuguese Frontier to Mangalagiri on the main line. 

(c) Kundgol southwards to Yesvantpur, including Shimoga 

branch. 

(d) Alur to Hombal (both inclusive) on the Hotgi section. 

(e) Gulapalamu to Yelahanka inclusive on the chord line. 

3. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway agreed to abstain from 
competing for traffic to and from the Southern Mahratta Railway stations 
by way of the Guntakal-Raichur route, and also to abstain from com¬ 
peting for traffic to and from Southern Mahratta Railway stations on 
the Bellary-Kistna Railway vid Wadi, which had been allotted to the sea 
route. 


Junction Traffic. 

4. Bangalore (City and Cantonment)—All traffic excluding salt, 
which is dealt with hereafter, between the following Bombay stations, 
namely, Wadi Bandar, Victoria Terminus, Colaba and Dadar, and Banga¬ 
lore (City and Cantonment) was divided between the following 
routes in the nroportions noted below. The division was to be on 
freight value r*csenting the through freight between Bombay and 
Bangalore— 


Vid Mormagao Ono-fourth. 

Vid Guntakal and Raichur ....... Ono-fourth. 

Kid Poona . ..One-half. 


All goods traffic, excluding salt, between Guntakal and Bombay 
(Wadi Bandar, Victoria Terminus, Colaba, Dadar vid Dadar, and Konkan 
stations) was divided by the routes shown below on the same principle 
in the following proportions, namely 

Via Raichur.Ouo-half. 

Vid Hotgi.One-half. 

The traffic between Bczwada and Bombay (Wadi Bandar, Victoria 
Terminus, Colaba, Dadar vid Dadar, and Konkan stations) was divided on 
the same principle in the following proportions 

Vid Wadi.One-half. 

Vid Hotgi.One-half. 

The Dharatnavaram Junction traffic was allotted to the vid Mormagao 
route with the fixed margin of difference in rates in favour of the Sea 
route. 
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5. Salt traffic from all Konkan stations of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, including Bombay and Wo Dadar, to all stations on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, including the junction stations, Bangalore (City and 
Cantonment), Dhannavaram and Guntakal, but not including traffic 
via the junctions, was allotted to the all rail rentes via Poona and via 
Hottji, the other routes not being recognized for this particular 
traffic. 

The rates between the Great Indian Peninsula and the Southern 
Mahratta Railways for salt traffic was applied by the shortest route, as 
between via Poona or via Hotgi, as the case may be, and was divided 
in mileage proportion, subject only to the one proviso that the Southern 
Mahratta Railway would be allowed 3 pies per maund as a short distance- 
charge when their lead did not exceed 75 miles. 

All other rates were also to be divided on mileage, and scales were to 
apply on the through distance over the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Southern Mahratta Railways; the Southern Mahratta Railway were to be 
allowed a terminal of 3 (ties per maund when their lead was less than 
75 miles. 

These arrangements apply even to the present day.# 

Numimi The opening of the broad gauge line between Bhatinda and Perozepore 

fwunfflwti*. Cantonment necessitated an agreement between the Bombay, Baroda and 
iaandfirou- Central India Railway, the owners of this broad gauge link, and the North 
Western Railway to allow of the latter running its trains over the broad 
way. gauge line between Bhatinda and Ferozcpore. The following were the 
clauses relating to rates and fares and payment for running powers in the 
agreement which was come to in 1901:— 

“ All the traffic carried in North Western Railway trains between 
Bhatinda and Ferozcpore Cantonment, and consigned to or from or via 
its system and connected railways, from or to or vid any station on the 
broad gauge line and connected railways, shall be considered Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India (Rajputana-Malwa) Railway traffic, and ac¬ 
counted for as such in the usual manner.” 

“ The classification of goods, and rates and fares to be charged for 
traffic carried in North Western Railway trains over the Ferozepore- 
Bhatinda section* (1) in local booking between stations on the broad 
gauge line, (2) in through booking between such stations and stations 
on the North Western Railway reached vid Ferozepore Cantonment 
or via Bhatinda, and (3) in through booking between via Ferozepore 
Cantonment and rid Bhatinda (i.e., cross traffic), shall be the same as in 
foroe on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India (Rajputana-Malwa) 
Railway. As a remuneration for such services, the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India (Rajputana-Malwa) Railway shall pay to the North 
Western Railway 20 per cent, of the groes traffic earnings on the 
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traffic carried in the North Western Railway trains running between 
Ferozeporo Cantonment and Bhatinda.” 


N* 26 



' A dispute arose between the North Western Railway and the Southern ^ 

Punjab Railway as regards apportionment of through rates and as to the ^ iV . ,g. 
rights of the Southern Punjab Railway for freight on cross traffic. The 
points of dispute were set forth in the schedules to the memorandum 
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of the appointment of an arbitrator. The schedules are reproduced 
below 


Schedule to the Memorandum «/ appointment, dated 28th June 1900. 


The First Part. 


Claims of tlio Company. 


1. That tho Company arc , 
entitled to ha\e credited ! 
in account with the Seem- j 
tury of State an part of t ho , 
grows earnings of the Com- j 
pany’s Kailway, midet tho , 
said indenture of 13th Au¬ 
gust 1893, its mileage pio- j 
portion of the rates on ail 
trallic interchanged he- j 
tween tho North Western I 
State Kailway s\ -item for ! 
tho time being (including ! 
tho Company's Railway i 
and tho 1’atiala State Kail-! 
way) and foieign lines, , 
wherever tho Company’s \ 
Railway forms pait of tho j 
shortest route for such j 
traflic, on tho assumption j 
that tho same has gone by I 
such shortest routo by | 
whichever routo tho samo I 
may in fact bo sent. 

2. That tho Company aro on- j 
titled to have credited in j 
account with tho Secretary | 
of State as part of tho j 
year’s earnings, of tho J 
Company's Railway, under i 
tho said Indenture, freight j 
on maintenance and rove- j 
nuo stores for use on sec- ■ 
tions of the Nprth Western | 
Stato Railway system | 
other than the Company’s i 
tailway, whom such stores | 
pass or might pass over 
tho Company's railways 
in circumstances,' which, 
unde; Clauses 1 and 18 of 
the said Indenture, would 
entitle tho Company to 
credit in respect to ordi¬ 
nary traftio. 

3. That tho Company having 
by direction of tho Go/em¬ 
inent of India paid to tho 
Bombay, Baroda and Cen¬ 
tral India Railway Corn- 


Refusal by tho Secretary 
of State. 


The Secretary of State's 
letter of 13th July 1899 
stated that the Contract 
to be construed related to 
the construction of tho 
Southern Punjab Rail¬ 
way and to its working 
and management, in con¬ 
junction with the North 
Western Railway and 
that the shortest route 
contemplated is the short¬ 
est route fioin any point 
to any other point by the 
lines of the associated 
railways, not any route 
made up m part of a 
foreign lino, over which 
tho associated railways 
liavo no control as to . 
rates and faros in through 
booking, and in particu¬ 
lar refused to admit tho 
Company's claim in re¬ 
spect of— 

(it) “ Trallic to stations 
north of Raewiml which is 
booked for interchange 
with tho East Indian 
Railway at Cham bud, 
and with tho Bombay, 
Raroda and Central India 
Railway at Delhi, as tho 
shortest route from Delhi, 
at Gluwiabad to such 
stations involved the uso 
of the metre gauge sec¬ 
tion of tho Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India 
Railway between Bha- 
tinda and Fcrozcporo; 
and further declared that 
(6) 4 ‘ Tho ‘ shortest routo ’ 
rule applies only in tho 
case of goods received by 
interchange from tho 
point at which they were 
go received and that no 
responsibility attaches to 
tho North Western Rail- 


Matters in difference. 


Whether the Company 
were and aro entitled 
to have crcditod in 
account with the Secre¬ 
tary of State as part of 
tho gross earnings of 
the Company’s railway, 
under tho said Inden¬ 
ture of 13th August 
1893, its mileage pro¬ 
portion of the rates on 
all traflic interchanged 
between tho North 
Western State Railway 
system for the time 
being (including tho 
Company’s Railway 
and tho Patiala Stato 
Railway) and foreign 
lines wherever the Com¬ 
pany’s Railway forms 
part of tho shortest 
routo between tho 
point of despatch and 
the point of destina¬ 
tion for such traffic, 
on tho assumption that 
the samo has gono by 
such shortest routo by 
whichever route tho 
samo may in fact bo 
sent in all cases, and 
whether such shortest 
route is or is not mado 
up in part of a foreign 
line and m particular— 
(a) Where a metro gaugo 
railway is part of the 
shortest route; and 
(6) Whon the consignor 
or a foreign railway 
decides tho point of 
interchange at a point 
other than the point of 
interchange on tho 
shortest route. 

Whether tho Company 
aro entitled to have 
credited in account 
with tho Secretary of 
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Schedule to the Memorandum of appointment, dated 28th June 1900— 
continued. 


Claims of the Company. 


Refusal by the Secretary „ .. . 

of State. Mattrra •“ Jiff™"®. 


pany for the construction 
of their authorised line, a 
distanco of -79 of a mile to 
the Btation of the North 
Western Railway at Delhi, 
and the completion of such 
line having been prevent¬ 
ed by the Government of 
India in breach of the 
provisions of the said In¬ 
denture, the Company an* 
entitled to credit for the 
full mileage of their autho¬ 
rised line, and the Secre¬ 
tary of State is not entitled 
under the said Indentuie 
to deduct from the gross 
earnings of the Company's 
railway the Company’s I 
earnings as foi two miles 
in respect of the use of a 1 
•79 of a mile of another ■ 
Company’s line used in j 
conveying the trafhc fioni i 
the Company’s line into or J 
from the said station. 


way if the consignor or a 
foreign railway decides 
the point of interchange 
in a manner dmdwin- 
tageous to the interests of 
the Southern Punjab 
Company. ’ 

The Secretai\ of State by 
letter of Kith July 1899, 
concurred with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in the 
interpretation placed by 
them upon tin* Southern 
Punjab Hallway Compa¬ 
ny's contract, n:. “ that 
nothing in icspeet of 
such stores comes within 
the definition of gioss 
earnings in clause I. nor 
is there any other clause 
which cun suppoit the . 
Company’s contention " 

The Government of India 
on the 9th December 
1S99, mfoimed the Com¬ 
pany that the Secretary 
of State had confirmed 
their decision that a de¬ 
duction as for two miles 
should bo made. 


State as part of the 
gross earnings of the 
Company’s railway un¬ 
der tho said Indenture, 
freight on maintenance 
and revenue stoics for 
use on sections of the 
North Western State 
Railway system other 
than tho Company’s 
i ail way, when' such 
stoics pass or might 
pass o\ or the Company’s 
ladwuy in circumstan¬ 
ces which, under clauses 
1 and IS of the said In¬ 
denture. would entitle 
the Company to credit 
in respect, to ordinary 
Gallic. Whether tho 
Company are entitled 
to credit for tho full 
mileage of their nutho- 
used lino into the sta¬ 
tion of tho North 
Western Railway at 
Delhi or whether tho 
Secretary of Stato is 
entitled to make any 
and what deduction in 
respect of tho use of 
another Company’s line 
in conveying tho traflio 
from or to tho Com¬ 
pany's lino into or from 
the said station. 


The Second Part. 


The Decision of tho Government of India on behalf of 
tho Secretary of State. 


Tho Government of India in a letter, dated 15th Septem¬ 
ber 1899, to tho Manager of tho North Western Rail 
way, said :— 

“In connection with the approaching re.ision of the 
existing Agreement with the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway Company for working the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway system, right has been re¬ 
served for the resumption by the Stato of the Bha- 
tinda-Fcrozepore section or any part thereof at any 
time between the 30th June 1900, and 31st December 
1904. Meanwhile, however, the Bhatinda-Fcrozc- 
porc line should from the date of its opening on the 
standard gauge bo treated as forming an integral 
part of the North Western State Railway for the pur¬ 
poses of the Southern Punjab Railway Contract.” 


Matter in difference. 


Whether tho Secretary- of State 
h entitled, under tho said 
Indenture, of 13th August 
1895, treat the Bhatinda- 
Ferozejxirc section of tho 
Rajputana-Malwa system 
from tho dato of its opening 
on the standard gauge, or at 
all, as part of tho North 
Western State Railway for 
tho purposes of that inden¬ 
ture. 
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The award of Mr. Cripps, K.C., of I, Essex Court, Temple, given in 
March 1901 on the points in dispute is noted below 

“ As to the first matter in difference set out in the first part of the 
said schedule, I award and adjudge that the Company were and are 
entitled to have credited in account with the Secretary of State as part 
of the gross earningB of the Company’s Railway, under the Indenture 
of 13th August 1895, a mileage proportion of the share of the rates 
received by the North Western State Railway System for the time 
being (including the Company’s Railway and the Patiala State Railway) 
on all traffic interchanged between the said North Western State 
Railway system for the time being (including the Company’s Railway 
and the Patiala State Railway) and foreign lines, wherever the Com¬ 
pany’s railway forms part of the shortest route between the point of 
despatch and the point of destination of such traffic, on the assump¬ 
tion that the same has gone by such shortest route by whichever route 
the same may in fact be sent in all cases, and whether such shortest 
route is or is not made up in part of a foreign line and in particular — 

“ A. Where a metre gauge railway is part of the shortest route ; 
and 

“R. When the consignor or a foreign railway decides the point 
of interchange at a point other than the point of inter¬ 
change on the shortest route.” 

11 Such mileage proportion to be calculated on the respective 
distances for which the traffic has been carried, or woidd have been 
carried, if sent by such shortest route over the Company's Railway and 
the rest of the North Westeril State Railway system for the time 
being.” 

“ As to the second matter in difference set out in the first part 
of the said schedule, I award and adjudge that the Company are not 
entitled to have credited in account with the Secretary of State, as part 
of the gross earnings of the Company’s Railway, under the said Indenture, 
freight on maintenance and revenue stores for use on sections of the 
North Western State Railway system other than the Company’s Railway, 
where such stores pass or might pass over the Company’s Railway in* 
circumstances which under clauses 1 and 18 of the indenture would 
entitle the Company to credit in respect of ordinary traffic.” 

“ As to the tjiird matter in difference set out in the first part of 
the said schedule, 1 award and adjudge that the Company are entitled 
to credit for the full mileage of their authorised line into the station 
of ( the North Western Railway at Delhi, and that the Secretary of 
State is not entitled to make any deduction in respect- of the use of 
another Company’s line in conveying the traffic from or to the Com¬ 
pany’s line into or from the said station.” 

“ As to the matter in difference set out iu the second part of the 
said schedule, 1 award and adjudge that it was within the. competence 
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of the Government of India to issue the letter, dated 15th September 
1899, and that the Secretary of State is entitled to treat the Bha- 
tiuda-Ferozepore section of the Rajputana-Malwa system, from the 
date of its opening on thte standard gauge, as part of the North Western 
Railway for the purposes of the said Indenture of 13th August 1895." 

The East Indian Railway with a view to the development of the coal Hnlnction is 
industry in India introduced the following reduced rate for coal at cml rata - 
owner’s risk in full wagon loads subject to a minimum charge of ,'ath 
pie per maund per mile on through distance, and this scale was adopted 
simultaneously by the Eastern Bengal. Bengal Nagpur, Oudh and Rohil- 
kkand and North Western Railways. 

iVr muuml per milu. 


For all distances up to 75 mikh inclusive.iHl 

Fills for any distance in excess of 75 miles and up lo 2(H) miles, 

inclusive.(M2 

Fins for any distance in excess of 200 miles and up to 150 miles, 

inclusive.Old 

Flus for any distance in excess of 450 miles and up to 1,000 miles, 
inclusn o.0-00 


In the same year, in accordance with the recommendation of the NawMmjm 
committee which in 1900 investigated the question of the entry of the^"’*^^ 
Bengal Nagpur Railway into the Jhcrriu ( oai Field, and of t he provision, rout fttld. 
of an independent access into Calcutta from the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, the following lines were sanctioned for construction 
(a) by the East Indian Railway Company— 

Manpur (Gya) to Harihurpur. 

Katrasgarh to Khanoodih. * 

Jherriu to Dbanbaid. 

Northern half of the iMulkeia-Kalrasgarh cross connection, 
and 

Tasra siding; and 

(5) by the Bengal Nagpur Railway Companv— 

Bhojudih to Hariharpur. 

Bhojudih to Pathardihi. 

Bhojudih to Mohuda. 

Bhaga connection. 

Southern half of the Mulkeiu-Katiasgaih cross connection, . 
and 

Bhowra siding. 


The Kosi bridge near Katihar on the Tirhoot section of the Bengal Connection 
and North-Western Railway was completed in July 1902,and the perma- 
nent bridge over the river Gogra at Turtipur was also opened for traffic andN.- If. _ 
in the same year. The Bengal and North-Western Railway were now j to'jviuiim, 
able to run their trains through from Cawnpore lo Katihar. The Agent 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway took up the question of a 
reasonable agreement with the East Indian Railway in respect of traffic 
between the points of junction with the two lines and the districts to 
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the west and north to which both railways had access either over 
their own system throughout or in conjunction with another line. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway runs from Katihar to Benares 
on the north bank of the Ganges parallel to the East Indian Railway 
on the south bank thereof from Sahebganj to Moghalserai, and on this 
length the two railways form junctions at Bhagalpur, Monghyr, 
Mokamehghat, Digha Ghat and Tarighat. The Bengal and North- 
Western Railway had by then access to Cawnpore over the metre gauge 
link of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and therefore, they were 
also in competition with the East Indian Railway for traffic from the 
Eastern Bengal Railway and from their own line, and also from junc¬ 
tion stations named above to Cawnpore and west thereof. The claim of 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway to traffic from their own line to 
Cawnpore and west thereof was recognised. As a matter of fact, this 
traffic was already being routed via the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway link. The East Indian 
Railway, however, so adjusted its rates from its own stations south of 
the Ganges for its local traffic, and for traffic to stations on foreign rail¬ 
ways beyond Cawnpore, as to retain all traffic originating south of the 
Ganges to their own route. The statement on next page shows 
the distances between junctions of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway and the East Indian Railway. 
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After a-great deal of discussion the following was agreed to in June 
1902 

I, For traffic between the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
proper and Cawnpore and above, the routing was to be as follows 

(a) Cawnpore, including mill sidings, by the Bengal and North- 

Western Railway and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway route. 

(b) Section Panki to Pali (excluding Agra and Hathras City), 

nd Cawnpore, as in (a). 

(c) Aligarh, by the Bengal and North-Western Railway and 

Oudh and RohilkhandjRailway route. 

(i) Section Kalwa to Dadri, vid Aligarh, 


(SEAlDAM) 
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(?) Ghaziabad, by the Bengal and North-Western Railway and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway route. 

(/) Delhi Shahdara, via Ghaziabad. 

(;/) Delhi, by the Bengal and North-Western and Oudh and Rohil¬ 
khand Railway routes. 

(//) Section Radii to Kharindwa, rid Ghaziabad, as in (e). 

(») Amballa, by the Bengal and North-Western Railway and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway via Saharanpur. 

II. For traffic from the Eastern Bengal State Railway to Cawnpore Hmstdagnt. 

and above, and rice >ersd :— mm! between 

K. 1. atii 

(1) traffic to or from purely East Indian Railway stations was (Ae B. and .W 

agreed to be routed and rated cid Manihari. 11 ' 

(2) for traffic to and via junctions, viz., Cawnpore, Aligarh, Ghazi- 

afiad. Delhi and Amballa. the rate was to he equal by the 
East Indian Railway rid Manihari and the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway rid Baralmnki. 

(3) For traffic to and from Bengal and North-Western Railway 

to Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations, rates were to 
be in favour of the Bengal and Noith-Western Railway 
route rid Barabanki and rid Katihar. 

III, For traffic between Bengal and North-Western Railway stations 
proper and East Indian Railway stations, Sakrigali toChakeri, including 
Jubbulpore line :— 

The sending line was to retain the traffic up to the junction giving 
it the longest possible lead, provided that the traffic was not thereby 
carried beyond the point of delivery, <•.</., traffic from Gorakhpur for Barh 
may not he routed rid Mokameh but must be routed rid Diglia. The 
receiving line would charge full tariff rates from the junction to destina¬ 
tion, provided the proportion of the despatching railway be not unduly 
lowered. 

For traffic to and from Benares and via to and from stations on 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway, the East Indian Railway 
would not compete via Moghalserai, e.i/,, the traffic from Jaunpore to 
Mozafferpore should he carried by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and the Bengal and North-Western Railway combined route via 
Benares cantonment and must not he competed for by the East, Indian 
Railway rid Moghalserai and Digha Ghat. 

,1V. Traffic between Eastern Bengal Railway and the East Indian 
Railway stations from Sakri to Chakeri, including the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway junctions with the East Indian Railway, was to lie 
interchanged at Manihari. and not through the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, and the rates to be adjusted accordingly. 

V. All traffic from the Bengal and North-Western Railway stations 
west of Mokameh to Calcutta was to be routed via Mokameh. The 
Apportionment of special through rates between the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway stations and Howrah, in respect of stations for which 
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special through rates were quoted prior to 1902, would continue to be 
adjusted on the following basis 

“ For the Bengal and North-Western Railway stations proper, where 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway lead calculated rid Digha Ghat 
is 100 miles or leas, 50 per cent, shall be added to the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway mileage, before division. 

Where the Bengal and North-Western Railway lead via Digha Ghat 
is over 100 miles and less than 150 miles, 25 per cent, shall be added to the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway mileage before division. IV here the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway lead rid Digha Ghat is 150 miles or 
over, If) per cent, shall be added to the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
mileage before division.” 

ft was further agreed that fi pies crossing charge should be deducted 
from the through rate, and that, the balance should be apportioned in 
mileage between the Hast, Indian and Bengal and North-Western Rail¬ 
ways, and that the mileage proportion of the East Indian Railway 
rate from Digha Ghat to Howrah, should be applied on mileage from 
Mokameli Ghat to Howrah, the balance being given to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, plus the crossing charge. 

But no additional percentage of distance to the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway was to be added in respect, of stations for which special 
rates were not arranged for before J 002. 

VI. Traffic from Calcutta for Bengal and North-Western Railway 
stations west of Mokameli was to he, also made over to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway at, Mokameli. 

VII. Actual distance over the East Indian Railway rid Mokameli to 
Howrah and rice versa to be charged for. 

In Juno 1902, as i result of the amalgamation of the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Indian Midland Railways, the, new Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company applied for running powers from their 
north-eastern terminus of ('awnpore to Lucknow over the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, and this was allowed in respect of passenger 
trains of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

As already stated, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway adopted in 
1901 the Government standard classification for all goods traffic except 
cotton and piece goods. The Government called ior a report on the 
reasons which necessitated a higher classification for cotton on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway than on any other line. The following 
points were put forward in defence of the higher classification ('80 pie 
per maund per mile for cotton on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway)— 
"(a) The rates have been in force for many years without demur 
from the trade. 

“(b) The maximum rate is only applied at points where the traffic 
can bear it. 

“(e) The reduced Railway freights will not extend the area 
under cultivation. 
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“(d) The trade does not ask for any reduction and that the 
general consensus of opinion among those doing business in 
cotton is that reduced freights will not increase business. 
“(e) The large capital on which interest has to be earned and t he 
heavy working expenses on this railway owing to steep 
gradients, the (.limits, and the nature of the country 
t raversed. 

“The second class rate for full-pressed, and the other classes for 
loose, cotton in force on State railways had been adopted from the Hast 
Indian Railway classification. The East Indian Railway were for years 
in competition with river transpoitatnm. and the highest rate which 
cotton could bear was second class, and that if they had attempted to 
charge a higher rate the trathe would have been earned by other 
transpoit. The (beat Indian Peninsula Railway have had similar 
difficulties to contend with at several localities which have, been met 
by suitable reductions and in some eases such reductions have been 
much below second class; further, the cotton traffic on the East Indian 
Railway was a small item, hardly alTeeting then receipts ; whereas with 
the Great Indian Peninsula it was one of the main staples of traffic, The 
area under cotton cultivation in the season 1900-01 showed an increase 
of If) per cent, over 18IIII-I91IO, of 12 per cent, over the average of 
the preceding live years, and of II per cent, over the average of the 
preceding ten years. These figures showed that the total area under 
cotton cultivation was steadily increasin'.: under the high rates.’ 

The Great Indian Peninsula ltailwav also argued as follows: — 

“Most cotton transactions are 'fotuard sales,' and to illustrate 
what these fluctuations may mean, the following example may be given. 
A firm, say on the 15th January J tu Hi, instruct their agents to buy cotton 
iu Jalgaon when the juice of Khandesh cotton was Rs. 21-3-9 per maund 
in Bombay. By the Dili Ecbiuarv, the ml ton delivery date in Bombay, 
the price had risen to Rs. 23-3-0 per maund. a difference of Re. 1-15-9 
in favour of the buyer. The jireseut Railway freight Jalgaon to Bombay 
is Re. 0-11-6 per maund. If the contemplated reduction is adopted 
it will be Re. 0-11-9 per maund, a difference of Re. 0-2-9 per maund 
would be lost to the Railway without affecting the movement of the 
traffic oneway or the other, for when the purchase was made the gain 
of Re. 1-15-9 in favour of the buyer was an unknown quantity ; whilst 
the price of the Khandesh cotton, on the 4th of April 1901 was 
Rs. 16-3-4, by the 27th September 1901 it had risen to Rs. 18-6-6 per 
maund, a difference of Rs. 2-3-2. Surely it may reasonably be assumed 
that under such conditions a reduction of lto. 0-2-9 per maund can 
have no effect on the production or movement of cotton. The same 
remarks apply to cotton for other localities.” 

“ The estimated loss on piece-goods traffic for a year amounts to 
Rs. 1,78,647. Piece-goods i$ a commodity for which the demand is much 
affected by the state of the seasons. If one takes into account the high 
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price of a commodity like piece-goods, one does not consider the 
rate to be excessive. In the report of the Director of Land Records, 
etc., for the period under notice, the price per maund of twist and 
yarn of the lowest quality manufactured in India, is quoted at Rs. 2& 
and for European twist and yarn Its. 61. Of course manufactured 
piece-goods have a much higher value, and seeing that the reduction that 
the Great Indian Peninsula are called to make in some cases averages 
from two to four annas per maund, it seems obvious that it cannot 
affect the movement of the trallio one way or the other, and that being 
so, it seems to us a useless sacrifice of revenue to reduce the rates. 
Another point to be borne in mind is the different nature of the country 
through which the two lines pass. The Hast Indian Railway passes 
through a fertile country for practically the whole of its length, and 
reaches many towns and cities having a very large population. As 
compand with this, the Great Indian Peninsula line has very few towns 
or cities equal in importance to those on the East Indian Railway, whilst 
for the last 200 or 300 miles before reaching Bombay the country through 
which the Great. Indian Peninsula Railway passes is of little importance 
commercially. Again on account of the easy gradients, etc., the working 
and maintenance on the East Indian Railway generally is of a much less 
costly nature than that on the Great Indian Peninsula on which not only 
heavy gradients rule, but on the North-east and South-east lines the 
Ghauts necessitate special working arrangements which are very costly 
compared with ordinary working.” 

The higher classification for both cotton and piece-goods was allowed. 

An important question aifise in connection with the lowest rates 
the Madras Railway could charge* There was no minimum fixed for 
this line and when the Government of India resolution No. 3 l lti-R.T., 
dated 12th December IW7, was published, the Madras Railway had 
definitely declined to be bound by the minima therein fixed, as being 
in contravention of the terms of contract. The Madras Railway relied on 
the orders of the Secretary of State who approved of the principle of 
sanctioning the maxima rates, below which the Railway Company was 
free to change actual charges made to the public as circumstances might, 
in their opinion, render necessary. This position was maintained by 
the Madras Bailway in connection with the question that arose regarding 
their proportion of the through rate from Bombay to Bangalore Canton¬ 
ment, t id Arkrtiam and Jalarpet, which fell below the minimum of 
r ' 5 th pie and worked out to something like P (T th pie per maund per mile, 
which was considerably lower than the cost of haulage on that line. 
The matter was referred to by the Madras Government to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, whose decision was as follows :— 

“ The Government of India do not propose to take action in this 
matter at. present. But if the administration of the Madras Railway at 
any time in future quotes rates over its line for goods traffic which go 
below the State Railways minima, a protest should be finally lodged 
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against such rates and tire railway requested to keep them within the 
State railways’ minima ; and if it declines to do so its action should 
be reported for orders of the Government of India." 

The rate was. however, withdrawn by the Madras Kailway. 

Anv such contingencv has. howerer. now - been rendered impossible 
bv the introduction of the Government maxima and minima rates over 
the Madras Kailway after it was acquited by the State. 

In 1002. i.e., at the same time that an agieement. was executed be¬ 
tween the East Indian and Bengal and Xoith-Mestern Kailwats, another 
agreement was made between the East Indian and Eastern Bengal State 
Railways. whereby the East Indian Kailwav route mi Sahcbganj and 
Manihari obtained a share of the important jute trallie from the Eastern 
Bengal State Kailway stations on their Kissenganj and l’urneah branches 
to Calcutta, both in regard to despatches to stations on the Howrah 
side as well as to stations on the Calcutta side, for instance Chit pur. 
This was before the opening of the Katihar-Godagari route. 

N9 2& 
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The distances, say from Puraeah, Kasba and Kissenganj, to Chitpur 
vid Damukdia and Sara and to Howrah and Sealdah via Manihari Ghat 
and Sahebganj compare respectively as follows 



Tm Sara and 

Vid Sahebganj 


Damukdia. 

and Manihari. 


Milos. 

Miles 

1 ‘urncali 

. 351 

259 

Kasha 

. . . . 35l> 

2C3 

Kissenganj . 

. :m 

301 


This agreement was however revised on the opening of the Ivatihar- 
Godagari route in 1009. 

Before the East Coast Railway was divided between the Bengal 
Nagpur and Madras Railways, it had the permission to quote class rates 
> down to | ' 0 th pie per maimd per mile on the section Samalkot to Bezwada 
instead of up to Jth pic per maund per mile only, which is the recognised 
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class goods only. This differentiation was made in order to meet the 
canal competition. The Madras Railway, after taking over the line, bad 
special investigations made, and found that, in addition to the. competi¬ 
tion by water transport between Coeanada, or say Samalkot, and Bez¬ 
wada by the Krishna and Godavari delta canals, there was canal com¬ 
petition almost right throughout the length from Madras to Bezwada as 
well. This competition was described to he keener than the competition 
by the delta canals. Therefore an application was made by the, Madras 
Railway for sanction to the special minimum of ^tli pie for class goods 
on the entire section of the East Coast Railway from Waltair to Bezwada. 
About the same time the Bengal Nagpur Railway also represented that 
on the, section between Cuttack and Waltair they had to meet with 
keen competition by sea, and asked for the sanction to the lowering of 
the minimum on their portion of the blast Coast Railway also, viz., from 
Waltair to Cuttack, to ^th pie per maund per mile for all goods ; the 
applications of both the Madras and the B. N. Railways were granted. 

In 1903, there were about 27,000 miles of railway open for traffic, 
of which 25,000 were in India and the rest in Burma. 

The important question of effecting a connection between the Indian 
Railway system of 5'-(>' gauge and the Ceylon Railways on the same 
gauge was enquired into by a Commission, which also dealt with the 
best means for liiiking Mysore with Southern India, and the suggested 
conversion to metre gauge of everything west of Erode. The Commis¬ 
sion made the following recommendations :— 

“ (»'). From a consideration of the evidence in regard to the needs of 
the districts lying south of Trichinopoly the Commissioners have no 
hesitation in recommending, as the southernmost section of the required 
link, an alignment from Ramesvaram vid Ramnad, more or less direct 
to Trichinopoly, 
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“ («). Northwards from Trichinopoly, the information before the 
Commission points, both from the railway point of view and from that 
of the local interests of the districts traversed, to additional railway 
communication being required for the purpose of opening up the country 
in that direction. The balance of local evidence seems to be in favour 
of an alignment from Trichinopoly in the direction of Tirukkoyilur. 
But, from a point on that alignment near Chinnu Salem or Kallakurchi, 
the evidence given on behalf of the railways interested, is in favour of a 
railway westwards to join the Madras ltailwav at Salem, or Jalarpot, or 
somewhere south of the latter place. The information given to the 
Commission, however, establishes the fact that, as a through connection, 
the suggested diversion of the line towards Salem or Jalarpot would 
cause a long detour to traffic and force it over heavy grades. The Com¬ 
missioners, therefore, do not approve of the proposed alignment from 
Cninna Salem westwards, but recommend that the alignment should take 
a north-easterly direction, roughly corresponding to that proposed !>y 
the Madras Government for the Triehinopoly-Tiiukkoyilur Railway— 
a project which, since the commencement of the Azhikal-Mangaloro line, 
stands first in order of precedence on their list of new railways. As 
to the exact point at which the alignment should strike the South Indian 
Railway between the limiting points of Tirukkoyilur and Punruti—on the 
west and east respectively—which are referred to in the papers dealing 
with the Trichiiiopoly-Tirukkoyilur Railway proposals as possible 
junctions with the .South Indian Railway, neither the evidence given nor 
the information before the Commission affords sufficient material for a 
definite decision. 

ff 

(in). It seems clear however that, whatever junction is selected 
between these limiting points the proposed broad gauge, link should 
extend thence northwards either by a new line from Tirukkoyilur to 
Arkonam or by conversion of the metre gauge from Villupuram to 
Madras—m the latter ease a third rail being laid from Villupuram and 
the point of junction finally preferred, should it. lie to the, east or 
west of that place. The northern terminus of the new broad gauge 
link, which the Commission recommend, would thus be either Arkonam 
or Madras according to which of the above alternatives is finally adop¬ 
ted as a result of the further investigations which the Commission 
think should now be made. 

“ The link from Ramesvaram lid Rainnad and Trichinopoly to 
Arkonam or Madras on the alignment thus recommended, together 
with the projected connection from Warangal to the north-east branch 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway would complete the required 
connection between the broad gauge systems of Northern India and 
Ceylon by the most direct route practicable. And, as regards the portion 
south of Arkonam, or Madras, the route selected would offer more fa¬ 
vourable conditions for the haulage of through traffic than any alterna¬ 
tive route. It would, also, interjere less with existing arrangements for the 
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carriage of traffic, open out a larger area of new country requiring railway 
communication either for commercial or famine protective purposes, and 
follow an alignment more suitable for cheap railway construction, than 
any other proposal laid before the Commission. 

“ A considerable amount of evidence was offered to the Commissioners 
in regard to the strategical value of the various proposed alignments. 
The advice of the Commission on this point has not been specially asked 
for and the Commissioners uill, therefore, only remark that a line which 
affords facilities for the conveyance of a considerable traffic with economy 
and despatch under ordinary conditions is less likely to be found wanting 
in time of emergency than lines not so favourably situated for trade. 
The location of the proposed link, on the alignment recommended by the 
Commissioners, would ensure its carrying an important traffic from the 
outset. 

The connection between Mysore and South India. 

“ It follows, from the recommendations made by the Commissioners 
in paragraph (i) above, for the broad gauge link, that any necessity for 
the conversion, back to the broad gauge, of the Trichinopoly-Erode 
section is eliminated, and the natural connection between Mysore and 
the South Indian ami metre gauge lines, namely, that originally pro¬ 
posed, via Erode, should, they consider, be adopted when required. 

The Palghat-Pahii-Dindiijul line. 

“ It being understood from the evidence preferred, that the lines 
within the Coimbatore and Madura districts, which go to make this 
connection, will be undertaken Ity the Hoards of the two districts con¬ 
cerned, the Commissioners recommend that it may be left to them to 
construct these lines in the first instance ; also leaving to them the deci¬ 
sion as to whether the alignment should run from Pollachi to Podanur 
junction and on to Coimbatore, or from Pollachi to Palghat. Bearing 
in mind, however, the possibility of this line in the future being made 
on the broad gauge and extended east of Dimligul to meet the broad 
gauge link, the Commissioners recommend that, while it, is made at 
first, on a light or narrow gauge formation, the alignment and the 
bridge masonry should be made suitable for a broad gauge line. 

The conversion, to metre gauge, of the broad gauge line west of Podanur. 

“Such evidence as was tendered to the Commission in connection 
with the suggested conversion was opposed (o it, as being uncalled for, 
and in this view the Commissioners concur.” 

In the evidence before this Commission one or two important points 
in regard to Pailway rates came up ; such as the following :— 

The Traffic Manager of the Madras Railway, in advocating the conver¬ 
sion of the Bangalore-Guntakal Section from metre gauge to broad gauge, 
brought forward the argument that as the line from Bangalore to Guntakal 
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■was in the hands of the Southern Mahratta Railway Company, it was 
obviously to their interest and advantage to quote high rates towards 
Baugalore and low rates for long lead traffic ; and thus the Madras 
port suffered. 

It was pointed out bv the Commission, that the Madras Railway 
were attempting to carry traffic between Bangalore and Bombay around 
Arkonam, which meant the hioad gauge route carrying for 109 miles 
what a metre gauge and broad gauge mute combined would carry for a 
distance of 171 miles only, a;., between Bangalore and Raichnr rid 
Guntakal. 

The Madras Railway Traffic Manager replied that this competition 
no longer existed, but that in regard to stations on the (iuntaknl-Banga- 
lorc section the merchants were at a disadvantage. He summed up the 
position as follows :— 

“ The Bangalore merchant has 2 railwavs. but the man who is ft 
little away from the line is blocked from getting into Bangalore. By 
being barred from all the benefits of Madras Finance, he has to do all 
his business from Bombav, which is so much further away, lie loses 
the benefit of his geographical position.” 

In some cases it does not seem that the position has very much im¬ 
proved with the amalgamation of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railways. For instance, while the 1st class rate (which includes 
“ Special class ’ ) from Ihndupur to Madras for 281 miles is Re. 0-7-5, 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway proportion of the through 
rate to Bombav for their length of the line, 312 miles, is Re. (WJ-5 for 
“ Special ” class goods. 

In 1903. the Great Indian Peninsula and the blast Indian Railways Agreement 
thought it fit to terminate the competition which had followed the ^’ctf.P. 
amalgamation of the Indian Midland and Great Indian Peninsula Hail- %». t»lermi- 
wavs, and an agreement was come to between the Great Indian Peninsula 
and East Indian Railways, whereby the Great Indian Peninsula Railway followed the 
agreed to withdraw from competition for traffic from East Indian Railway 
stations to Bombay via Katni and rid Manikpur, and to let it go vi&a.I.P.Hp. 
Jubbulporc on the East Indian Railway agreeing that they would allow 
grain traffic to Bombay from their stations to rid Jubbulporc, a rate not 
exceeding Jth pie per maund per mile : or in other words, the East Indian 
Railway were not to quote “ block rates ” rtu Jubbulporc. Similarly, 
they were also not to charge more than Jth pie per maund per mile on 
iron, sugar, kerosine oil and other special and 1st class goods wheD 
booked from East Indian Railway stations to Bombay, via Jubbulpore. 

This was a very important concession on traffic to Bombay, but it was 
withdrawn in 1905. 

The entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into the Jhcrria coal *-j 
fields did not give the coal trade of Calcutta that advantage in respect branch not 
of the export coal trade w'hich was expected. allowed to 
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The East Indian Railway had already quoted their rate for export 
coal on the minimum of T ' 0 tb pie per maund per mile, which prevented 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway giving the same facilities in the matter of 
railway freight to the Calcutta traders. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway had equalised with the East Indian Rail¬ 
way rale by going below the minimum, but on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way bringing this to the notice of the Government, the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, were prevented from doing so, with the result that while there 
were complaints of short supplies of wagons to collieries on the East 
Indian Railway, the Bengal Nagpur Railway new line was not doing much 
traffic. While this was the position, there was a proposal under con¬ 
sideration of the Bengal Government for the construction of Docks at 
Luff point, for which some of the Coal Companies gave a guarantee of 
7 lakhs of tons of coal for export to be dealt with at this point in case 
the Docks were built there. The Bengal Nagpur Railway, in the mean¬ 
while, submitted proposals, in connection with the Luff Point Scheme, 
to shorten the distance by construction of 2 chords on their Midnapur- 
Jhcrria line. 

The following statement gives the distances from various points in 
the fields to Kiddcrporc rid the East Indian Railway and the Hooghly 
Bridge, and to Luff Point via the Bengal Nagpur Railway by Khargpur 
and the proposed branch from Panchkura:— 
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40 

•• 
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Taking the same despatching points as above, ami considering the 
construction of 2 chords, viz., the upper or Jantipahari chord and the 
lower or Garbita Pashkura chord, the distances compared as follows 



Distance 

Distance 

In favour 

Ill favour 
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(o Kid- 

to Lull 

of Kid- 

of I.llff 
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M lies 

Jherria coal thirls. 
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17 
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18 
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u 
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in 
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i 

Sitarampoio. 

150 

no 


i 


Vishnupur-Howrak Line was taken into consideration, and the dis¬ 
tances worked out as follows to Kidderporc rid the Last Indian Railway 
and vid the Bengal Nagpur Railway rid Vishnupur:— 
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IH 
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While the colliery owners interested in the Jherria field supported 
the Lull Point Scheme and the construction of the chords proposed by 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway to reduce the distance, those interested in 
the Raniganj and Sanctoria fields were opposed to it. Similarly, while 
the British India Steam Navigation Company were strong advocates 
of the Lull Point Scheme, the Calcutta Port Commissioners were natu¬ 
rally opposed to it. 

The conclusion arrived at by the members constituting the Luff Point 
Commission was as follows :— 

“ We consider that there is no physical impossibility in providing 
facilities at Luff Point for the accommodation and shipment of coal. 
Wo consider however, that it would not he prudent to incur any large 
expenditure without first, ascertaining by means of careful observations 
of the currents and eddies throughout the year whether vessels could at 
all times make use of jetties and of other facilities. We are of opinion 
that the expenditure required to maintain any works at. or in the 
neighbourhood of. Luff Point would be considerable on account of the 
erosive action to which the right bank of the llooghly in this locality is 
subject. 

“ We are of opinion that it is not under existing conditions desirable 
to establish a coal depot at or near Lull’ Point, as this would be of little, 
if any, use to the coal industry as a whole. 

“ We are of opinion that, if, at some future time, it should be found 
necessary or desirable to establish such a depdt, or an auxiliary port in 
any form at Luff Point, or at any other place on the Hooghly, such depfit 
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or port should be established and controlled by Government through the 
Commissioners of the Port of Calcutta."’ 

The question of equalization of freight by the existing Hast. Indian 
Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway routes was not taken into con¬ 
sideration bv the Commission, perhaps because it did not fall within the 
scope of their enquiry. 

In the year 1903. the South Indian Railway ascertained by actual Effect of 
examination of statistics that their traffic in rice for distances of r " luel f» *» 
over 350 miles was not large, and as their enquiries showed that long U nr iht S. 1. 
distance traffic in this commodity could develop by low rates, they K 'J- 
reduced the rate for rice when carried for distances beyond 350 miles 
to the absolute minimum of ^th pie per mamid per mile in November 
1903. A statement is appended below showing the weight and money 
receipts of the traffic in rice of the South Indian Railway from 1901 to 
1900 :— 
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. 2«l,37« 
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It will be observed from the above comparison that in 1901, although 
the weight of the traffic did not increase and was in fact about 12,000 tons 
less than in 1901. yet the earnings were better by more than Rs. •15,000, 
thus indicating that within the first yea'r of the reduction the traffic 
commenced moving for long distances. But this was not all. Tlio. 
traffic began to grow, and it is observed that in 1905 and 190(1 the des¬ 
patches were considerably larger. The rice, traffic of 190(1 was better 
than that of 1901 by no less than 33,000 tons or 891,000 imuinds, which 
could not have taken place without a considerable expansion of the area 
under cultivation m the districts served by the South Indian Railway. 


While this large inerease in the weight of traffic amount to M per cent., 
the differences between the earnings of 1901 and 190b was Rs. 2,03,000 
or the improvement was 37 per cent., which would not have taken place 
but for the reduction. The Traffic Manager of the Railway not only 
reduced the rate but invited the help of a very influential financier and 
merchant, who was granted a permanent 1st class free pass to travel 
about in developing the business. He practically did the work for which 


the Company would have bad to employ several canvassers. 

A special Railway Commissioner, in the person of late Mr. Thomas Rahixy 
Robertson, C.V.O., was deputed by the Secretary of State for India in Otmmsium. 


1901, to enquire into the administration and working of Indian Railways, 
Mr. Robertson travelled widely throughout India and America, and sub¬ 


mitted a report on the administration and working of Indian Railways 
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Ewiry by in 1903. He dealt with the question of Indian Railways and their future 
a Bpuul Ry. development, and it was on his report that the present Railway Board 
Cwmwnon- ^ {Mmed But ^ does not come within the sphere of this book 
nport. on ]y deals with the question of Railway rates. He gave his opi- 

' nion in a general sort of way that taking the cost of construction and 
working of Railways in England and comparing them with the cost of 
construction and working of those in India, the fares and rates in India 
should, broadly speaking, be only Jth of those charged in England, and 
comparing the rates for passenger mile, for goods unit (one ton) for one 
mile he gave the following comparisons 


Passengers. 


per passenger per mile. 


Knj'land (m- 

India (ex¬ 

tliitling season 

cluding season 

ticket holders). 

ticket holders). 

Pies. 

Pies. 

First cluss. 19-08 

19-7.") 

nm aid class . . . . 13 OS 

5-49 

T!ii-l'la.<. 9-84 

2-31 



HOODS. 



Rule per Ion per mile. 



Pies. 

P.OS. 

Merchandise 

23 70 

ti-72 

Mineials 

9-31 

3 •:>:> 


He further remarked that the reduction in passenger fares should 
be from 18 to -10 per cent., in general merchandise from 30 to 00 per cent., 
and in coal from 40 to 00 per cent., and also pointed out that such low 
rates were obtainable on American Railways. He also observed that 
reductions were particularly needed for long distance traffic and that in 
this respect the application of telescopic and sliding scales of rates should 
be on the through distance of all the railways from the place of origin to 
destination, instead of the traffic being charged at the local rates of each 
railway. 

Any comparison between the conditions of traffic on Indian Railways 
with those of American Railways is not always safe, except in connection 
with the coal traffic of the Bengal lines and perhaps also with the wheat 
traffic of the North Western Railway. 

Even in the case of grain traffic, it is not that one place gives train 
loads or several wagon loads ; the traffic has to be collected from station 
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to station on several railways. Empty running of wagons on Indian 
Railways is also very heavy owing to the traffic, especially to the ports 
and from the collieries, being out of proportion to traffic from the ports 
and to the collieries. In some cases the empty running of wagons is 
very large and for considerable distances. 

So far, however, as the rates for coal are concerned, the reductions 
in the rates for long distances have been from ■](> to fit) per cent., 
since the date of late Mr. T. Robertson's report, as will be seen from 
the following comparison of rates for coal to Lahore, Bombay and 
Karachi in 1902 and 1907 : - 


laa:. ini): 

IVi tun i’< i (on 

1 ’ s \ i*. IN \ l’ 

Lilmif.Hi !» 0 !» lit 0 

Homluu.L‘l 7 I) II I 0 

Kaiathi . . . . . -">2 0 12 lo 0 


As regards the rate for general merchandise his suggestions, about 
through rates to develop long distance inter-provincial traffic, have 
been dealt with in the chapter on t Lctmgh mi vs Another suggestion 
of his to do awav with the minimum rate on Indian Railways 
has also been discussed in the chapter on maxima and minima 
rates. lie also made another important suggestion to the effect 
that “ slack season ’’ and *' busy season " rates should be quoted in 
order to reduce the stress on Indian Railways in busy seasons. This 
practice prevails on the Eastern Bengal State Railway in connection 
with jute traffic ; but when the demand (or jute is great and the market 
is varying with the tendency for t he prices to go up, the traffic cannot 
wait. Slack season in India is the rainy season, and the country being 
agricultural and the great bulk of the population being of the peasant 
class, the people are all engaged in agricultural operations during the 
monsoons. Their bullocks and carts are not available for the carriage 
of produce from the interior to the railway during this period. But the 
most important points in connection with the distribution of traffic 
evenlv throughout the year are the trade conditions, the financial 
conditions, and the agricultural conditions. The produce of India is 
available for export after the monsoons, for both the autumn and 
winter crops (cotton and corn are autumn crops ; rice is both autumn 
and winter crop ; and wheat, pulses, gram and seeds are winter crops) 
must be disposed of by the ryot the moment they are ready for sale 
for the reason that it is on his production that he is dependent for 
his whole year’s expenditure. lie has to pay his rent to his landlord, 
and sometimes interest on advances of money he may have borrowed 
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from the money-lender and he dares not run into arrears in any of 
these, 

Then, the Indian buyer, except in rare cases when he is sure of a 
better price due to a future rise in the market, purchases for immediate 
sole, either to the shipper, or to mills in India, or to merchants in large 
towns. The middleman is generally one with small capital, and he 
cannot afford to lock up his money by holding goods. The shippers also, 
as well as the mill-owners, have to regulate their purchases according 
to demand, the former book their freights beforehand and it is risky 
not to take advantage of available freight at a fair margin of profit by 
sale immediately ; and the mill-owners, who have to pay dividend to 
their shareholders, in some cases half-yearly, cannot increase the 
amount of their “ block working capital ’’ by storing either the raw 
produce or the manufactured articles. The important crop in India 
which is available for despatch during the monsoons is jute, and there 
are “ busy season ” and “ slack season ” rates for jute. 

Another very important factor to be borne in mind, in connection 
with Mr. Robertson’s recommendation for reduction of rates, was not 
only the loss that would have had to be faced, if such wholesale re¬ 
ductions were made, lmt, even admitting that the traffic advanced in 
proportion to the reduction of 30 to HO per cent, in the ease of general 
merchandise, and 18 to 10 pm' emit, in the case of passengers, there 
would be large sums of money reijuired to meet the additional traffic 
first to recoup the loss; or, in other words, a verv large amount, of 
traffic would have to be carried at the low rates in order to bring 
up the receipts to the level of .those previous to the reduction, before 
one could think of increase in receipts over and above the loss by 
reduction. 

Therefore, the financial fts|ieet of Indian Railways, in which the 
Government is so directly concerned, should be taken into consideration, 
as the future development, of Indian Railways depends on the prosperity 
of the present, lines and to some extent on the surplus of revenue (after 
meeting all charges in the way of interest on borrowed capital, payment 
of annuities in redemption of capital, etc.), that may be available for ex¬ 
penditure on additional facilities on new lines and on the extensions of 
railway mileage. Any large wholesale reduction would at once tell 
on the revenues of the railways and cripple their power not only in the 
matter of additional railway mileage but also in connection with facilities 
required on open lines. 

MM. In January 1!*0I. the Great Indian Peninsula Railway raised the 

mMmum point that if the Bengal Nagpur Railway were competent under the 

nit could authority of the Government to make the same charge to Kidderpore 
D°dfa as to Shalimar in the matter of minimum rates they (the Great 
aMoufi lit Indian Peninsula Railway) would be justified in quoting minimum rate 
‘ , " a, up to say Dadar, the nearest of the terminal station in Bombay, from 
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stations up country and to apply Dadar minimum rate to Bombay, mit tm» 

5 miles further. The Government of India held that the two eases 

were not analogous, in that, while Howrah ami Shalimar were terminus Doeh.mUt 

stations in Calcutta on the llowiali side of the river. Kidderpore ,l ™ C<M " vtr> 

Docks, Clntpore, etc., were terminal stations in Calcutta on the Calcutta 

side of the river, and that while the application of the Howrah and 

Shalimar rates to Kidderpore Docks weie considered justified by the 

circumstances of the situation (it being recognised as expedient that 

there should not be anv difference in freight chargtS on up country 

goods sent to and from Calcutta whether they were dealt with at Howrah 

or at Kidderpore, and that the charges for long distance traffic should 

be the same to and from all teimim in Calcutta), the ease of Dudur 

was considered different, for while Dadar was situated on the island of 

Bombav it was some 5. 1 , miles short of Bombay terminus and did not 

occupy the same position to Bombav as Howrah and Shalimar did to 

Kidderpore. 

About the same time another ipiestion was raised as to whether the Bouirah^ 
Howrah terminals should be taken into account or not in the ease of Muctcito 
minimum rates to Howrah over the Mast Indian Bailway. The objee- 
tion was that in some cases if the Howrah terminal was deducted from ,nu dmgti 
the through rate, the balance worked out to less than the minimum muMtmUt 
rate prescribed by the Government. The East Indian Bailwav held the 
view that it was optional with the railway administration whether to 
charge the temiinal or not. It was however pointed out that in the 
ease of Howrah 2 pies per maund laid to lie paid to the I'ort Commis¬ 
sioners bv the East Indian Hallway for.tlie use of the Howrah bridge 
by all traffic, consigned to Howrah, and this being the position, it was 
held that the terminal ohaigcs at Howrah ought to he deducted in order 
to ascertain whether the rate charged for conveyance was or was not 
below the minimum prescribed. 


In 1901, the East Indian Bailway made n representation that the Mailtrof 
opening of Alluhabad-Fyzabad Railway, with a branch from l’haphainau 
to Jangai, would mean loss of revenue to the East Indian Railway, and and running 
that, therefore, the East Indian Railway should be allowed running 
powers over the 1’lmphamau-Jangai Railway ; and it was also asked that man-Jangai 
the Government of India should issue a rule to the effect that the traffic 
from the Allahabad-Fvzabad section of the Oudh and Rohilkhand the E. I. Eg. 
Railway to Bombay should take the shortest mute* which would be 
over the East Indian Railway mi Jubbulpore for a number of stations. 

It was held by the Government that the running powers over the I’ha- 
phamau-Jangai Railway were not needed by the East Indian Railway, 
and it was also intimated to the East Indian Railway that the matter 
of adjustment of rates must rest entirely wnth the railway administra¬ 
tions interested, and that the Government did not consider it necessary 
to interfere. 
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Traffic from 
Katni and 
▼U to 

Calcutta and 
vice versa 
divided 
between the 
E, I. and 
B. N. Ryu., 
but flol from 
Agra and 
Campore, 
as the E. /. 
Ry. route 
was shorter. 


Equal rates 
to Calcutta, on 
export coal, 
from the 
Jherria Field. 


On the opening of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to Howrah from the 
beginning of 1901, the distance between Katni and Howrah, which was 
67G miles by the all East Indian Railway route and 705 miles by the 
combined East Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railway route via Asansol, 
was reduced to 041 miles by the all Bengal Nagpur Railway route t>ia 
Sini and Kharagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Railway not only now 
claimed a larger share of the traffic from Katni and places adjacent to it, 
but also put forward their claim for traffic to Agra and C'awnporo via 
Katni and the Indian Midland Railway, and threatened to combine 
with the Indian Midland ) Railway, who offered an alternative route 
between Katni and Agra and Katni and Cawnpore. Between Howrah 
and Agra, the East Indian Railway direct route was shorter by 195 
miles, ami similarly for Cawnpore by 352 miles. Therefore, the East 
Indian Railway declined to entertain the claim of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway to traffic from places like Agra and Cawnpore, but it could not 
resist the claim of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to traffic from such Indian 
Midland stations to Calcutta for which the route rid the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and Indian Midland Railway was the shortest. Therefore, the 
traffic from Katni anil via Katni (Indian Midland Railway) to Calcutta 
and vice rend was divided between the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur 
Railways in the ratio of , 7 ,.ths to the East Indian Railway and -/jths 
to the Bengal Nagpur Railway ; and as for stations on the East Indian 
Railway Section, from Asansol to Bally, it was accepted that the division 
should bo equal, and that, so far as Bengal Nagpur Railway were con¬ 
cerned, they would only be allowed to carry the traffic up to Asansol, 
and not via Howrah. The Bengal Nagpur Railway were not to compete 
for traffic for Agra and Cawup'oro rid Katni-Marwara in combination 
with Indian Midland Railway and also not for traffic to and from stations 
on the Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Indian Midland Railway for 
which the route to be recognised was the Manikpur route. So far as 
rates from Katni and rid Katni to Calcutta and also for traffic to and 
from stations on the Asansol-Bnlly sections were concerned, they were 
to be equal by both the East Indian Railway and the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway routes. 

Shortly after the Luff Point Committee closed its proceedings, the 
Indian Mining Association made a representation t.o the Government 
to the effect that the conditions laid down by the Simla Committee of 
1900 by the Government in connection with the development of Jherria 
Coal Fields were 

“ That both railways shall share equally in the extension of traffic 
and have equal or reciprocal facilities for dealing with it and that coal 
owners shall be able without difficulty to despatch their coal by either 
railway as they may choose; ” but that from the fact of the distance 
from the Jherria Coal Fields to Calcutta by the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
being longer than the route via the East Indian Railway, the minimum 
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mileage rate question cam^in, and that in the case of export coal, the fl, r ri nnrt 
Bengal Nagpur Railway route was shut out. It was also represented 
that in making contracts, the railway freight, less the rebate, was always 
taken into account in giving quotations to intending buyers, and that, AtocMiM 
therefore, the collieries on the length Bhaga to Mulkhera on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway new Jherria extension were debarred from sending t)le N. Rf. 
export coal by the Bengal Nagpur Railway route. A meeting was held Jh^juu 
between members of the Mining Association and the Member of the ln Calcutta to 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, in charge of the Public Works Department, tteaUfA, 
in Calcutta on 20th January 1904 to consider the question, and at tho B.l.By. 
meeting the Secretary to the Government of India, Railway Branch, 
and the Director of Railway traffic were also present. While the question 
of equalisation of rates by the Bengal Nagpur Railway in the case of 
export coal was not settled at the meeting it was pointed out by tho 
Member in charge of the Public Works Department that the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway were yet able to allow some rebate (though not equal 
to that allowed bv the East Indian Railway) in connection with the des¬ 
patches from Mulkhera and Bhaga, as the rate per ton from these 
places by the Bengal Nagpur Railway were 51-75 annas whereas the 
minimum rates permissible at th pie per maund per mile were 47-25 
and 45 annas respectively, and that before the Mining Association 
asked the Government to allow the Bengal Nagpur railway to infringe 
the minimum, the railway should be asked to take advantage of tho 
present minimum. 


However, the East Indian Railway Board of Directors realised that 
it was much the best thing to come to* a settlement with the Bengal Board of' 
Nagpur Railway and to give effect to the intentions of the proceedings Dinttori 
of the Simla Committee of 1900; and an agreement was concluded between lucmlntt 
the two companies in London towards the end of 1904 in which it was/ rom J 
accepted that the freight on coal by both railways from all stations ValtJuiftctt 
in the Jherria Coal Field to Howrah, Shalimar, Kidderpore Docks, tqualbybct\ 
Bracebridge Hall and other Calcutta stations should be equalised, and rmtu ' 
that the distance for charge from all sidings and stations of the two rail¬ 
ways in tho Jherria field should be taken by both routes as 170 miles 
irrrcspective of actual distance. It was also accepted that in the case of 
collieries on the East Indian Railway in the Jherria field, desiring to 
send coal to Calcutta via Bengal Nagpur Railway, the East Indian 
Railway would call upon the Bengal Nagpur Railway for supply of 
wagons, and that in the case of such despatches, and while there would be 
no extra freight chargeable to the public, the, Bengal Nagpur Railway 
would out of their proportion pay to the East Indian Railway freight 
for 20 miles ; and exactly similar arrangements were also agreed to in 
the case of despatches from collieries on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
to Calcutta in East Indian Railway wagons and by East Indian Rail¬ 
way route. 
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tfluuuf a ® reement ^tween the Indig General Steam Navigation Com- 

1.0. S. N. P an I an{ J the Eastern Bengal State Railway had not been considered 
CompaOiu ^tisfaetory by the railway for some time past, and a revision of the 
andtheX.B. agreement was suggested, but taking the interests of the public (jute 
S°*f n Ai *' mere hants and the jute mill-owners in Calcutta) it was accepted that 
ntptdo] the relations between the Steamer Companies and the railway should 
Amtktnfflc be amicable. 

rii Qoahnio 

Ohandpttr. ^ raa ^ he useful at this stage to state briefly the circumstances 
which led up to the point when the cancellation of the agreement between 
the Steamer Companies and the Eastern Bengal State Railway was 
thought of. 


Before the Eastern Bengal State Railway made over their flotilla 
to the India General Steam Navigation Company for working the goods 
traffic between Goalundo and certain marts on the Ganges and Brah¬ 
maputra (such as Serajganj, Berah, Narainganj and Dacca), the traffic 
between Calcutta and these marts was practically in the hands of the 
railway. In giving up their flotilla to the steamer companies, the 
railway company made a condition that in respect of the carriage of 
goods traffic between Goalundo and Calcutta, the steamer company 
would be bound to consider the railway route as preferential. But in 
order to serve the interests of the public best, the railway did not rigidly 
adhere to this condition in the agreement. It was accepted that the 
steamer company might carry direct to Calcutta, each half year, to the 
extent of one-half of the total traffic (up and down) to and from the 
marts m question, but that if the steamer company carried more than 
half they would be penalised to-the extent of 3 pies per maund on the 
excess quantity over and above their half share. The penalty was kept 
at the nominal figure so that there might be no obstacle put in the 
way oi the public taking advantage of the steamer route. It was also 
agreed to by the railway that for the time they notified restrictions of 
traffic via Goalundo, the steamer company would be justified in carrying 

. L7V han ,t ! hn V lmr ° >’>’ tlleir ^rect service via the Sunderbans 
The Eastern Bengal State Railway felt that the steamers were carrying 
direct to and from Calcutta more traffic than they should, and, therefore 
it was thought that the agreement was not being worked satisfactorily 
from the point of view of the Railway, and a claim was made by the 
railway for penalty and the matter was referred to arbitration. 
Amongst other things the arbitrators held that as the steamer service 
urmg such period brought to the railway as much goods as the rail¬ 
way were able to clear and despatch, the excess traffic of the direct sere 
vice should not be penalised, and that the goods traffic carried by the 
Goalundo despatch service should not be included in the traffic of 
the direct service. The steamer companies represented that they were 
bringing as much traffic as the railway could carry'. In the meanwhile 
the Assam-Bengal Railway Company made a complaint that the steamer 
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companies were not giving tEem satisfaction in respsct of traffic between 
vi& Chandpur and Goalundo, and that in times of pressure the railway 
traffic suffered. 

Under these circumstances both from the point of view of the steamer 
companies (India General Steam Navigation and River Steam Naviga¬ 
tion which were now working jointly) and of the railways, it was agreed 
that the agreement should be revised, and two separate agreements 
were made in 1904. 

One was for a daily steamer service between Dhubri and Gauhati 
for all coaching and goods traffic to and from Tezpore and Dibrugarh 
and other stations in Assam, and the other was for traffic between 
Goalundo and Chandpur. 

It was accepted by the railways and the steamer companies in 
regard to via Gauhati traffic that every facility should be afforded by 
both railways (viz., Eastern Bengal and Assam-Bongal Railways) and 
the two steamer companies (viz., India General Steam and River Btearn 
Navigation) for through booking with the Assam-Bengal Railway arid 
Dibru-Sadia Railway via Dibrugarh. It was also agreed that the steamer 
companies’ direct service rates shall form the basis of rates to be quoted 
for the combined railway and steamer service via Gauhati, and that 
the difference in favour of the direct service shall not be more than 
25 per cent. 

In the other agreement relating to Goalundo-Chandjmr traffic it was 
provided that the steamer companies should make the daily clearance 
of all coaching traffic and of all goods traffic not less than 2,500 maunds 
each way, to and from via Chandpur, any surplus cargo left behind being 
carried by special arrangement next day. The rates by the combined 
railway and river routes were to be the same for tin? special and 1st 
class goods as those between Calcutta and'Chandpur and via by the 
Steamer Companies direct despatch service via the Sunderbans. Simi¬ 
larly in the case of traffic between Calcutta and Chittagong it was 
accepted that in booking via Goalundo, the through rates by the com¬ 
bined railway and steamer routes via Chandpur would he the. same as 
those by the steamer companies direct service rid Sunderbans, except 
for hides, garlic, medicines, safflower, and spices, for which tjje rates 
by the combined route would he higher. 

The East Indian Railway made a reduction in the fares for third Reduction 
class passengers, and the proposal was to charge 21 pies for distances 
up to 100 miles, and 2 pies to 300 miles, and 1J pies for all distances ger Jan by 
beyond. It was estimated that the, general result would probably be l ' "• 
a loss of 12| lakhs of rupees a year, supposing that the number of 
passengers and the distances travelfed remained as they were in 1902. 

But the following progressive figures of the receipts from the coaching 
traffic of the East Indian Railway from 1902 to 1906 show that the 
reductions increased the earnings in six years from Rs. 2,19,34,000 in 

m2 
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1902 to Rs. 2,51,01,000 in 1906. There was no decrease in the receipts 


even in the year following the reduction 

Ra. 

1902 2,19,34,000 

1903 2,29,28,000 

1904 2,33,47,000 

1903 2,39,28,000 

1900 2,51,01,000 


mi. 

Cancellation 
of agreements 
of 1SSS and 
1991 between 
E. I. and O. 

1. P. Rye. n 
equalisation 
of rates 
between 
Cawnpore and 
6 I. P. Ily. 
stations west 
tfltarei. 


In the beginning ot the year 1905, the East Indian Railway gave 
notice of the cancellation of agreements come to with (Ire4t Indian 
Peninsula Railway in 1898 and in 1903 relating to the equalisation of 
rates between Cawnpore and Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations 
west of Itarsi via Jubbulpore and Indian Midland Railway routes and 
to the quotation of equal mileage rates from the East Indian Railway 
stations to Bombay. The East Indian Railway had, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the agreements with the (ireat Indian Peninsula Railway, 
realised that while the advantages secured to the East Indian Railway 
in the matter of sharing the traffic between the Jubbulpore and the 
Itarsi routes were more than counterbalanced by the East Indian Rail¬ 
way having had to quote rates to the junctions with the Bomba)- lines, 
which were below the maximum for short distance hauls, the East 
Indian Railway was rather handicapped in the matter of quotation 
of rates to Calcutta, because under the Jubbulpore agreement of 1898, 
once the Great Indian Peninsula Railway maintained rates to Bombay, 
by reductions in their own proportions, on the same mileage basis as 


from East Indian Railway stations to Howrah, the East Indian 
Railway could make no further reductions to their port. 

Just about the time the East Indian Railway were contemplating 


to cancel these agreements, they found it necessary to quote low rates 
for grain and seeds in order to encourage shipment of wheat from India 
to Europe, particularly vid the Calcutta port, from places in the United 
Provinces north and west of Cawnpore ; it was noticed that during the 
first half of 1901 the weight of grain and seeds sent from Cawnpore to 
Calcutta was 91,000 maunds, and to Bombay, 544,000 maunds. 


In this year (1905) the East Indian Railway also made an application 
to the government of India for its minimum rates, in respect of despatches 


in the downward direction to the Calcutta port, being lowered to rsth 
pie per maund per mile. In support of this application it was pointed 
out that while tin cost of operation (viz., of carrying one ton one mile) 
on the Bomba)- lines was near to the present minimum of T Vth pie, 
the East Indian Railway statistical cost of haulage was far below this 
figure. This, however, is a point which will be discussed fully in the 
Chapter on Maximum and Minimum Rates, and we shall for the present 
proceed to deal with the competition of 1905. 

The cancellation of the agreements between the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula and the East Indian Railways was followed by an all round reduction 
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in the rates not only to and from the ports of Calcutta and Bombay g, / g t 
but also at all competitive points between the Calcutta and Bombay hiodtitiie 
lines, such as for traffic of junctions stations, viz., between Jublmlpore 
and Delhi, Agra and Cawnpore, Manikpur and Delhi, Agra and -'WioiuAira 
Delhi, and Katni and Delhi, etc. Also the withdrawal on the partii’mfij,’ 
of the East Indian Railway of all special rates for Bombay traffic 
East Indian Railway stations on the length Agra to Delhi and from ir'uhdmwiilg 
stations on their Jubbulpore line had the effect of increasing the rates " u "P**" 1 
to Bombay. At the same time that the low rates were withdrawn, the 1-1' ^^ fl 
East Indian Railway introduced a special terminal of (i pics per inauml '"minoto/ 
on special class goods rid all junctions with the Bombay and Karachi all 

lines. special clast 


The Agra-Delhi Chord had been opened by this time, and thereforemitt 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was not very much handicapped ^' Bombay 
in regard rates for the Oudh and Rohilklmnd and North Western 


Railways reached via Delhi; but they would have been somewhat at a 
disadvantage in respect of stations between Khttrja and Tundla and for 
the Oudh and Rohilklmnd Railway traffic on the Aligarh Branch had 
not the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway combined with the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway.and quoted low rates for Bombay 
traffic via JIatliras, via Delhi, via Agra, and continued to include such 
traffic in the pooling arrangement with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 


So far as grain and seeds traffic was concerned the rates were brought 
down to the absolute minimum from all the junctions with the Bombay 
lines, namely Delhi, Agra, Hathras, Cawnpore, Manikpur, Katni, the only 
one exception was the junction at Jubbulpore. Reductions were also 
made in the rates for piece-goods, sugar, kerosine oil, and iron 
goods. 


The East Indian Railway entered into an agreement with the 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway before competition with Bombay 
lines began. The Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway had for a long 
time complained that the East Indian Railway low rates quoted 
to Cawnpore, Aligarh, Ghaziabad, in competition with Bombay, though 
not applying via those junctions for the Oudh and Rohilkhund Rail¬ 
way traffic to Calcutta, had the effect of making lower rates obtainable 
from the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway stations by re-booking at 
these-junctions than those in force via Moghalsarai. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhund Railway claimed wd Moghalsarai the same mileage rate* 
as were quoted by the East Indian Railway to Cawnpore and Aligarh. 
The case of the East Indian Railway was that they would not be 
justified in quoting the same mileage rate from Moghalsarai to Calcutta, 
469 miles, as they charged for distances 600 to 900 miles. A meeting 
was, however, held between the Oudh and Rohilkhund and the East 
Indian Railways in February 1905 (the reduced rates following the cancel¬ 
lation of the Jubbulpore agreement having effect from April 1905), and 
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the main point for discussion at this meeting was that the Oudh and 
Bohilihund Sailway should recognise that in order to attract grain 
and seeds traffic to Calcutta, which was to the mutual interests of the 
East Indian and Oudh and Eohilkhund Railways, the Oudh and Rohil- 
Agrtmmt khund Railway should join the East Indian Railway in reductions from 
sTTJlb ^cir stations to Calcutta via Moghalsarai. This position being accepted, 
•miR.Ryt. it was agreed to by the East Indian Railway that the rate quoted by 
mi MvUim ® ast h'dian Railway between Howrah and any junction stations on 
oftatum that line beyond Moghalsarai (such as Allahabad, Cawnpore, Aligarh, 
ffwrah'mT ail( ^ Ohaziabad) would be applicable, under the operation of the 
Miont m the differential rule (which recognises that the charge for smaller distance 
aiycmd ^ould not be higher than for the greater distance on the same line and 
Moghaltarni. in the same direction), from stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhund Rail¬ 
way short of the junctions, and that the division of the rates should be 
on mileage, subject to the proviso that whenever the lead of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhund Railway up to Moghalsarai was less than jrds of the 
lead of the East, Indian Railway from Moghalsarai to Howrah, the Oudh 
and Rohilkhund Railway in apportionment of the through rate would 
get A to 4 pies per maund over and above their share of the mileage 
division in recognition of the shorter had. It was further provided for 
in this agreement that the uniting to and from the Oudh and Rohilkhund 
Railway internal stations, in order to give that railway a long lead via 
Moghalsarai lor traffic east of Moghalsarai, was agreed to by the East 
Indian Railway in consideration of the East Indian Railwav retaining 
the through traffic between the East Indian Railwav below Moghalsarai 
and the Ranjab and the other districts beyond Glmziahad and Delhi. 

It may be noted here that in the Moghalsarai agreement of 1R00 equal 
rates by both routes were accepted for such traffic, but in 1905 agree¬ 
ment the right of the East Indian Railway to the whole of the traffic 
was not disputed by the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway. 

torminofc ^ " lus l ,( “ld between the Traffic officers of the Great Indian 

Hesevere Peninsula and the East Indian Railways in March 1905 in Bombav to 

trfilimfn"' arr ' vc a t’ 11 settlement, but, it was of no avail. The competition cou- 

ot NorthJn kinued and it not only affected the Great Indian Peninsula and the East 
India Indian Railways but also the North Western, the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India, the Bengal and North Western, the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand and the Bengal Nagpur Railways, because whatever rates 
were quoted from the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway stations on the 
length Lucknow to Fvzabad, they had also to be quoted from the cor¬ 
responding Bengal and North-Western Railway stations north of river 
Gogra ; similarly, any reduction in the rates made by the East Indian 
Railway from Katni and Jubbulpore had also to be responded to by 
decrease in the rates by the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The North 
Western Railway also could not allow their rates to Karachi to 
remain high while the rates to Bombay and Calcutta were 
lowered. 
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The Railway Board in August 1905, when the representatives of all 
the Railways were present in Simla in connection with the Indian 
Railway Conference, impressed on them the necessity for terminating 
the competition, and a special meeting was held between the representa¬ 
tives of the railways and the Railway Board. It was accepted between 
most railways that as competition had been tried to its full length the 
settlement could only be made on what was termed to be the competi¬ 
tive basis. The East Indian Railway while agreeing that the lump 
sum rates and differences, except for grain and seeds, should be those 
as existed prior to 1st April 1905, pointed out that, as the lines serving 
the Calcutta port were worked at a lower cost than those serving Bombay 
and Karachi, they should be allowed to quote lower minimum rates 
than those serving Bombay and Karachi, and in this view they were 
supported by the Bengal and North-Western Railway; but the repre¬ 
sentative of the Oudh and Jlohilkhand Railway, while agreeing that 
their interests were identical with those of the Bust Indian Railway, 
as the despatch of their traffic to Calcutta gave them a longer lead than 
to Bombay, said that, he could not snppoit the view that the Calcutta 
lines should bo allowed a preferential minimum because of the low 
cost of working. His recommendation was that the readjustment of 
rates should take place on the actual competitive basis, he., the difference 
that would be reached if railways did their best for themselves and 
worst for their rivals, or in other words, if they quoted the lowest rates 
to the port that gave them the. longest lead and highest possible rates 
to the junctions of railways serving ports which gave them short hauls. 
It- was accepted, however, that the railways were losing money by com¬ 
petition, and while the Bombay, Barotia and Central India and East 
Indian Railways were agreeable to the ease being referred to the Railway 
Board as a Board of Conciliation and to their decision being finally 
accepted, it was thought by the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway that 
one more endeavour should he made to settle, matters mutually, be¬ 
cause a reference to the Railway Board should only be made in such 
eases after every endeavour had been made and been unsuccessful in 
arriving at a settlement. 

An agreement was arrived at between the East Indian and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways soon after this meeting, and it was recog¬ 
nised that in respect of traffic from the East Indian Railway stations in 
the vicinity of Cawnpore to Bombay, the route to he recognised was 
the Itarsi route, and that the East Indian Railway were not to quote any 
but their ordinary rates on such traffic "to junctions with the Bombay 
lines, and that the specially reduced low rates over the East Indian 
Railway on Bombay traffic agreed to in 1$98 and 1903 agreements were 
not to be reintroduced. As regards reversion to the rates that were 
in force before the competition started in April 1905, this position was 
accepted except in the case of grain and seeds, for which the rates 
lowered during competition were to continue. Sugar rates were enhanced 


Agreement 
between the 
E. /. and the 
G. /. P. Rye. 
re rating and 
routing of 
traffic from 
places near 
Cawnpore to 
Bombay, 
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(they had been lowered in some cases from the ports to places like 
Cawnpore, very nearly to the level of the grain rates) but not to the 
figures previous to April 1905. 

The difference to be maintained at the junctions between the railways 
serving the Calcutta and Bombay ports was to be the bed rock 
difference, i.e., the difference that would exist if both railways went 
down to the minimum. 

An arrangement was also made as regards traffic between :— 

Manikpur and Agra Manikpur and Delhi 

Katni and Agra Katni and Delhi 

Jtibbulpore and Agra Jubbulpore and Delhi. 

The rates were to be equal by both routes, namely by the Great Indian 
Peninsula and East Indian Railways, the shortest route fixing the rate 
in each case. 

The opening of the Agra-Dellii Chord Railway reduced the distance 
between Agra and Delhi from 140 miles, which is the distance by the 
East Indian Railway aid Tundla, to 120 miles. But by the t^ers of 
the Secretary of State the East Indian Railway were allowed to recog¬ 
nise their distance, for purposes of railway rates and fares between Agra 
and Delhi, the same as by the Agra-Dellii Chord Railway, and equal 
rates between Agra and Delhi were also accepted between the Great 
Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways. 

In consideration also of the fact that whatever rate the Dclhi-Umballa- 
Kalka Railway allowed on traffic to Calcutta on its length up to Delhi, 
the same rate was applied via Delhi to and from Bombay to the Great 
Indian Peninsula and to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
ways, it was now agreed that the rates from Delhi and via to Bombay 
should be the same by the East Indian Railway route via Tundla and 
vid Agra as by the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway route, the Great Indian 
Penisinla Railway allowing the same rate to the East Indian Railway 
route at Agra as to the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway route. 

Atitmtid Another important point in dispute settled in Simla in August 1905 
*•***•" ^ was the basis of the rates to the Bombay, Murmagao and Madras ports 
aids. M. ' iu respect of traffic to and from the Great Indian Peninsula and the 
flw. n toOiv Southern Mahratta Railway stations, intended for direct shipment by 
traffic to the port of Murmagao. It is necessary to mention here that under an 
agreement come to between tie Southern Mahratta and West of India 
Stalervit (Portuguese Railways, with the concurrence of the Portuguese Govem- 
Mttmafau. men t ftnc [ 0 f the Foreign anj) India Offices in London, the working of 
the West of India Portuguese Railway had been taken over by the 
Southern Mahratta Railway in 1904, and through rates were now 
in operation between Murmagao and stations on the Southern Mar- 
hatta Railway for direct shipment traffic vid that port. 
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It was agreed between the Great Indian Peninsula, Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways that— 

(1) The Southern Mahratta Railway was to abstain from com¬ 

peting for traffic to and from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway stations not only in respect of traffic to and from 
Bombay via Poona, rid Jlotgi or via Guntakal, but also in 
respect of direct shipment traffic, if there lie any, rid 
Murmagao. 

(2) That to and from such stations on the Southern Mahratta 

Railway, which were allotted to the all rail routes r id 
Poona and rid Hotgi, the Southern Mahratta and West 
of India Portuguese Railways were not to compete for 
such traffic bv low rates to Murmagao port in order to 
encourage direct shipment via that port, but were to 
charge their ordinary tariff rates. 

(3) That in respect of traffic to and from such stations of the 

Southern Mahratta Railway as were allotted under the 
1901 agreement to the Murmagao route, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway were not. to charge any other than 
their ordinary rates to Bombay over their lines. 

pi) That in respect of traffic to and from other areas the rates to 
the respective ports of Bombay, Madras and Murmagao 
were to be quoted on the following basis :— 

(a) That the shortest route either to Bombay, Madras or 

Murmagao to fix the ratcdietwecn the forwarding stations 
and the port. 

(b) That the railway or railways owning the longer route to 

the port shall he at liberty to quote a mileage rate 
equal to the rate fixed by the shorter route. 

(c) The question of the division of such through rates to he a 

matter for arrangement between the railways forming 
the route. 

This basis of quotation of rates between the port of Bombay and 
Murmagao was held to apply to traffic to and from stations on the length 
of the Nizam's Railway between Bezwada and Warangal, and the 
Southern Mahratta Railway were permitted to quote rates via Bezwada 
for these stations to Murmagao in competition with the port of Cocanada. 
At the time the Madras Railway were not forming part of the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, the competition was practically between the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways from Bezwada to Cocanada 
on the former and Bezwada to Murmagao on the latter, the lead of the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway being the same whether the traffio 
went to Murmagao or to Cocanada. 
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The Government of Mia and the East Indian Railway had been 
for some time past considering the advisability of making a farther 
and liberal reduction in the rates for coal, the object aimed at being to 
place coal at a cheaper price within the reach of the industries of the 
various provinces in India, situated at great distances from the coal 
fields. But this could not be done unless the minimum rate for coal 
traffic carried for long distances was reduced. Therefore, with effect 
from the 1st September 1905, the following minimum rates were 
introduced subject to the undernoted conditions 

Per maund 
per milo. 

“For distances up to .‘JOO miles . . . -^th pie or 0-10 

PI tit for any distance in excess of 300 miles and 

up to ol)0 miles inclusive .... -j> 5 th pie or 0-006 

Pins for any distance in cxojhs of 500 miles . . ^ 0 th pic or 0'05 

“ Condition /.—That the rate shall be calculated on the through 
distance between the station of origin and the station of destination of 
the consignment. 

“ Condition 2.— That when there are two or more routes to desti¬ 
nation from the colliery where the traffic originates, the railway 
or railways forming the longer route may calculate charges on the same 
mileage as the railway or railways forming the shorter route. 

“ Condition The coal for the use of foreign railways is to be 
charged at the same rates and under the same conditions as coal carried 
for the public. 

“ Condition 4 .—That the rates charged are divided between the 
railways over which the traffic is carried in proportion to the mileage 
of each, provided that if the distance the coal is carried over any railway 
is less than 25 miles, the mileage of that railway in dividing the freight 
shall be reckoned as 25 miles. 

“ Condition fi.—That, these rates shall be subject to revision at the 
end of three, years from the 1st of September 1905.” 

It is to be observed that these rates were minimum rates and were 
therefore permissive and not obligatory, although it was felt that the 
railways could at once go down to the minimum rates. Almost simul¬ 
taneously with the sanction of the minimum rates above referred to 
for coal the East Indian Railway Board of Directors proposed for in¬ 
troduction on their line the following scale of rates for coal traffic :— 


» East Indian Railway proposal. 


Up to distances of 75 miles 
Plus for distances 76 to 200 miles . 
„ 201 to 450 „ . 

„ over 450 „ . 


Per maund 
per milo 

Pica, 

014 
0-12 
0-10 
005 
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Taking the following places (Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Nagpur and 
Bombay), the rates then (in 1905) in force from the Jherria coal fields 
compared as under with those proposed by the East Indian Railway 
and the minimum rates sanctioned by the Government 


Stations. 

Existing 

rates. 

East Indian ] 
Hail way 
proposal. 

Kail way 
Board's 
proposal. 




Hs. A. V . 

Its. a. r. 

Kb. A r. 

Cawnporo 



7 7 3 

7 r» o 

OH (i 

Agra 



n (i u 

S 7 0 

7 0 li 

Delhi . 



10 13 3 

\) 2 3 

7 11 0 

Nagpur . 


i 

0 « \) 

S 7 0 

i 7 0 0 

Bombay . 



H> 5 0 

1 

12 1 <i 

10 11 0 


However, the reduction in rates did not actually come into operation 
generally over India till about a year later, nr., November 190(i, because 
in the first place, the coal carrying railways, n:., the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and the East Indian Railway, which would have to supply 
wagons for this traffic, were not prepared with the extra rolling stock ; 
and secondly, the East Indian Railway Board of Directors decided that as 
the opening of the Grand Chord Line in 1900 would affect the distances 
between the coal districts and nil places north and west of Moghalsarai 
by reduction in the mileage to the extent of 50 miles, it was thought 
advisable to bring about the reduction on and fiom the same date as the 
rates for other commodities were lowered to the extent of the reduction 
in mileage, along with the lower passenger fares and other goods rates. 

In 1905, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce addressed the Railway Itepruenta- 
Board in connection with the enhancement in the rates for jute from 
Narainganj to Calcutta. While the Chamber of Commerce accepted Chamber of 
that the enhancement in the rates were not in the proportions of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, they deprecated the agreement bet ween re rating and 
the railways and the steamer companies, whereby the rate for first 
and special class goods were the same by the combined railway and East Bengal 
steamer service as those by the steamer service, but the rate for 10 Calmtta ‘ 
jute was one anna per maund higher by the combined railway and 
steamer route as compared with the direct steamer route. Their great 
point was that the railway should not be bound by the rate charged 
by the steamers, at least in so far as the enhancement in rates were 
concerned. The view of the Chamber of Commerce also was that owing 
to the railway rate via Goalundo to Calcutta being cheaper in through 
booking with the steamer companies than the rate applicable in local 
booking from Goalundo to Calcutta, it placed the India General Steam 
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Navigation and River Steam Navigation Companies in a strong position 
in competition with other methods of river transport. The amalgama¬ 
tion of the Bengal Central with the Eastern Bengal State Railway was 
shortly expected, as the Bengal Central Railway was to be acquired by 
the State, and it was held that the shorter route via Khulna should now 
be opened for traffic not only from Chandpur but from Naraianganj 
as well, and that lower rates should be in force by that route, 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway authorities had already pointed 
out to the Chamber of Commerce, that their railway was dependent on 
the steamer companies for traffic, and that the proposal of the Chamber 
of Commerce meant that the railway should incur a large expenditure 
in providing steamers of their own for the river carriage. This would 
only end in competition between the railway and the steamers, which 
must eventually terminate in combination, because division of traffic 
must be agreed to. Further, the combination of the two steamer com¬ 
panies with such a large fleet at their disposal would mean loss of a 
large portion of the traffic to the railway, for, if once competition was 
.started between railways and steamers the steamer company would 
naturally be inclined and would do their best to take the traffic direct 
to Calcutta. The matter was discussed between the Railway Board and 
tho Chamber of Commerce, and the Railway Board were, of opinion, 
that the railway and the steamer companies were mutually dependent 
on each other and that it would not be a wise policy forthe railway to 
start keen competition with the steamer companies, but that the Rail¬ 
way Board were prepared to give facilities at Khulna in order to allow 
Narainganj traffic to go to Calcutta rid Khulna instead of rid Goalundo, 
and also to make the rid Khulna rates cheaper than those rid Goalundo ; 
and it will be observed from the statement of rates given below, that 
while the railway rate from Khulna to Calcutta was Rs. 0-3-3 per 
maund during the busy season, that via Goalundo was Rs. 0-4-0 per 
maund (for Narainganj traffic). 


Stations. 

Busy 

Season. 

Interme¬ 

diate 

Season. 

Slack 

Season. 

Route. 


Rs. A. 1*. 

Rs. A. P. 

Its. r. 


Sirajganj and Bora . 

0 4 8 

0 4 5 

0 3 4 

Yid Goalundo. 

Jagannathganj and rid 

0 -1 (i 

0 4 3 

0 3 2 

Do. 

Narainganj and tnd . 

0 4 0 

0 3 9 

0 3 10 

Do. 

DhaUesary and Pudda stations . 

0 4 0 

0 3 9 

0 2 10 

Do. 

Chandpur and rut Narainganj 
and vid and Pudda stations . 

0 3 3 

0 3 0 

0 2 3 

Fid Khulna 

Madaripur and Bharamganj 

0 3 3 

0 2 10 

0 2 3 

Do. 
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As regards the rates on the Assam Bengal Railway from Chandpur 
to Chittagong being cheap compared with the rate from Goalundo to 
Calcutta, it was pointed out that between Narainganj and Chandpur, the 
Assam Bengal Railway were forced to quote specially low rates for full 
pressed jute bales in order to compete with the carriage by brigs, and 
that but for the low rates the traffic would be lost to them entirely, 
and that, therefore, the conditions of the Assam Bengal Railway should , 
not be compared with those of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

The opening of the Rewari-l’hulera Chord in May-1905 reduced the Opening of 
distances between Bombay and Delhi, and Bombay and Hewari by ihe B. MCSy. 
40 miles, and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rates rhUera 
between all stations south and west of Plmlera and stations north and rkori - 
east of Rowari, were reduced in proportion to the shortening of the 


distance. 

In the beginning of the year 1900. the Karachi Chamber of Commerce nos. 
raised the question of control of rates over the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway in the interests of the Karachi port, in view of the fact that 
the districts served by the northern section of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway were nearer to the sea board at. Karachi than Bombay. The 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce laid special stress on the fact that at 
the Conference of the Karachi Chamber with late Mr. T. Robertson 
held at Karachi on 22nd March 1902, the special Railway Commissioner 
had suggested that a meeting of the interested railways, viz., North 
Western, Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Jodhpur-Bikanir 
Railways, should be held for the purposes of dividing the competitive 
field into three zones, viz., one for North Western Railway and Karachi 
port, the other for Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway aud 
the Bombay Port, and the third the competitive zone for both ; 
but this meeting was never held. 

The Government of India however gave the Karachi port an assur¬ 
ance in 190G, that a provision would be made in the contract of the 
newly constituted Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for the 
protection of the interests of the Karachi port, and the following 
provision was made in the new contract:— 

“ The Railway Board may at any time require the company to 
quote over the railways comprised in t he undertaking such rates in respect 
of the conveyance of passengers and goods to and from western ports 
lying between Karachi and Bombay, inclusive, as may be necessary 
in the.opinion of the Board to secure the carriage of trade to and from 
such ports on equal terms, and under this power the Board may require 
the quotation of a rate from stations of consignment to destination 

(1) Where the route is entirely over the undertaking; 

(2) Where the route is only partly over the undertaking.” 

This provision is still in force. 

For sometime past, the Government of India had been considering 
the question of revising the rates for the transport of troops and their 
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Military baggage by railway, the object being to introduce vehicle rates instead 
traffic rata. 0 j malln( j ra tes an d to fix an average whioh would cost the military 
department no more and would at the same time ensure the railway 
against the loss. It was recognised that in the case of emergency, if 
it were necessary to despatch large number of trains from one station, 
the amount of check, under the system of charging maund rates, which 
then prevailed, requiring weighment of goods and wagons, would be 
■ excessive, resulting either in the trains being detained or in the check 
being abandoned. Vehicle rates were therefore considered advisable. 
The railways were addressed in the matter and it was pointed out to 
them that the primary object of the introduction of the vehicle rate 
was to obtain simplification, and after a great deal of correspondence 
vehicle rates were introduced two years later. 

LvdKiana- The opening of the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway reduced the 
RaSmy ^ 1 ^stance between Ludhiana and Delhi by the North Western Railway 
route as compared with the distance by the Ghaziabad route. There 
was not now much difference in the distances between Ludhiana and 
Delhi by the Amballa route via the North Western Railway and Deihi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway and those between the same points by the 
Dhuri-Jakhal Railway. The distances compare as follows :— 

Miles. 

Ludhiana to Amballa Cantonment (North Western Railway) . 71 

Ambaln Cantonment to Delhi (Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway) 123 

Total . 194 

Ludhiana to Jakhal.SO 

Jnkhal to Delhi.124 

Total . 204 

Under the circumstances, the North Western Railway asked for 
the revision of the agreement in regard to the routing of traffic from 
stations north of Amballa and north of Dhuri to Delhi and vid and 
vice versa , and the following revised agreement was come to in March 
1906 between the East Indian and the North Western Railways for traffic 
between Umballa Cantonment and above on the North Western Railway 
and Delhi and vid Delhi:— 

(a) Between Sanahwal and below and Delhi and vid and between 
stations on the Rajpura branch up to and including Nabha, 
and Delhi and via. 

Rates to bo ill favour of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway route, 
and traffic to be booked accordingly. 

(f>) Between stations Ludhiana and above Chintanwala and 
beyond and Delhi and vid. 

Rates to be equal by the two routes, and the East Indian Railway 
shall despatch upward traffic from Delhi to stations Ludhiana and 
above and Chintanwala and beyond, by way of the North Western 
Railway. 
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As already observed, the revised minimum rates on a low basis for Seduction i% 
coal rates were sanctioned by the Government in August 1905, but the eoal ratu - 
actual rates for the carriage of coal were fixed on the following scale and 
were introduced in November 1906* 

Consignments in full wagon loads. 

Per nmund 
per nnlo. 

Pica. 


For all distancos up to 75 miles inclusive . . . . 0 U 

Plus for any distance in excess of 75 miles and up to 200 

miles inclusive.012 

Plus for any distance in excess of 200 miles and up to 500 

miles.0 00 

Plus for any distance in excess of 500 miles . . . 0 05 


The East Indian, Bengal Nagpur, North Western, Oudh and Rohil- 
khand, Eastern Bengal State, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railways introduced this scale simultane¬ 
ously. Under this scale the rates per ton from Jherriah were as 
follows:— 

Its. 4. 1'. 

Cawnpore.(i 1(1 0 

Agra.7 :t 0 

Delhi . 7 1.7 0 

The rate to Bombay was, however, a special rate. It was calculated 
on the minimum scale on the distance via Nagpur, sanctioned by the 
Government, plus 8 annas per ton extra to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway on account of expensive ghaut working. 

The Railway Board’s Circular laid down without any restriction that 
for purposes of calculating freight on coal the distances by the longer 
route or routes might be considered the same as by the shortest route, 
the intention apparently being that the (juestion of equalization of 
freight by different routes would be settled between the railways con¬ 
cerned. In considering any such equalisation of rates the main point 
for consideration was how it was io be effected, and, therefore, the 
arrangement of grouping of stations of both railways in the Jherria 
coal field had to be accepted, and in the matter of routing, special agree¬ 
ments already existing between railways had also to be taken into 
account. 

Grierson in his book “ Railway Rates—English and Foreign” defines 
' grouping ” as the name of the arrangement by winch collieries or 
works within a given area are charged equal rates and are thus enabled 
to compete on equal terms. 

The given area in this case was the Jherria field. The reason why 
grouping was confined to the Jherria field alone was that whereas in 
the Jherria field, the Bengal Nagpur Railway came in with an indepen¬ 
dent and direct access irrespective of the East Indian, from the colliery 


* See also Chapter XII (pages 371 to 373). 



to destination, and the collieries were more or less close to one 
another, the same conditions did not apply either in the ease of the 
Raniganj, Sanctoria or the Giridih coal fields. 

The principle on which the equalization was effected was as 
follows • 

(1J The distances from the despatching collieries to desti¬ 
nation by the shortest route were ascertained and then 
the longer route equalised with it, e.g., the rate from the 
Jherria field to Bhusaval was calculated on the actual 
distance from Bhaga to Nagpur, over the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and from Nagpur to Bhusaval over the Great 
Indian Peninsula and the longer route over the East 
Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula vid 
Jubbulporc was allowed to quote the same rate from 
Jherria to Bhusaval. 

Broadly speaking, the rates for stations for which the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway offered the shortest route were fixed on the distance from 
Bhaga, and the rates for which the East Indian Railway offered the 
shortest route were fixed for the distance from Jherria. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway route offered the shortest distance bet¬ 
ween the following places and the. Jherria field :— 

(1) Nagpur to Bhusaval and west of Bhusaval; 

(2) all Southern Mahratta Railway stations (via Nagpur and 
Hotgi and via Nagpur and Poona); 

(3) all Madras Railway stations {via Waltair and Cuttack, and 

also vid Nagpur and Raichur). 

(4) South Indian Railway stations. 

(5) Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway vid Nagpur and Manmad 

for Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Section; and Wadi to 
Secunderabad vid Wadi; and vid Waltair and Bezwada 
for the length Secunderabad to'Bezwada. 

And the rates for the following stations were calculated by the East 
Indian Railway route, that being the shortest. 

For Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway—shortest route, vid East 
Indian Railway and Moghalsarai. 

For North Western Railway, Southern Punjab Section Delhi to 
Samasata and beyond,—shortest route vid Delhi. 

For places Umballa and North and West thereof—Rates cal¬ 
culated ou the actual distance vid Moghalsarai and 
Saharanpuv, but applied vid Umballa. 

For stations between Ghaziabad and Saharanpur—Rates cal¬ 
culated and fixed on the distance vid Ghaziabad. 

For Saharanpur, Meerut and stations between Amballa and 
Saharanpur—Rates calculated on distance vid Moghalsarai 
but quoted vid Ghaziabad. 
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For Karachi—The rate fixed via Agra, Kuchma n Road and 
Hyderabad Sind without transhipment charge, but. quoted 
via Delhi and broad gauge. 

For Bengal and North-Western Railway stations—Rates quoted 
rid Mokainchghat and also rid Moghalsarai and Benares 
Cantonment, the latter route being used when it, was 
the cheapest. 

(In some cases, even when the distance ad Moknmeh was shorter, 
the rate rid Moghalsarai and Benares Cantonment became 
cheaper owing to there being a transhipment charge of 
Rs. 0-0-10 only at Benares Cantonment, whereas ad 
Mokameh the transhipment and fein cluilgo together 
amounted to Rs. 1-2-3.) 

For Eastern Bengal State Railway stations—Rates quoted an 
i Naihati and ad Maniharighat. on the pimeiple of the 
shortest route fixing the rate. 

For stations on the Inoad gauge —nd Naihati. 

■ For stations on the metre gauge north of .Sara ad Maniharighat 
(except that for stations Sara to Santahar)-equal rates 
were quoted ad Naihati and ad Maniharighat. 

The question that, however, yet remained lobe settled was the 
fixing of the limit beyond which the longer routes should cease to 
equalise with the rates obtainable by the shortest, route. A geneial 
understanding was. however, come to between the East Indian Railway 
and the Bengal Nagpur Railway in connection with the coal traffic to 
up country stations, that each railway would invoice traffic from the 
collieries situated on its system by the, rmfte most suitable to the railway 
«n which the traffic originated. Taking Delhi, Agra and ('awnpore, 
the distances by the East, Indian route and by the Bengal Nagpur, 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railway rid Katni-Marwara and .Ihattsi 
compared as follows :— 


i 

1 

Via Hast Indian > 
Hallway direct. 1 

1 id Bengal Xngput 
and ( i reat Indian 

J*< nin-ula Kuilways. 
Via Kutm-.Marwura 
and JhaiiM. 

! 

C-l J? 

Delhi . . . j 

Mil.-. | 

74U 

Mile-. 

I.OH4 


Agra . . | 

| 

0J() 

Him 

w 

Cawnpore . . t 

460 1 

1 

9M> 

ion 


The rate to Delhi was Re. 0-4-8 per niauiul by the shortest route, 
and this quotation, when applied vid the longer route, worked out to 
■0517 pie per maund per mile ; in the case of Agra to -0518 pie per 
maund per mile, and for C’awnpore to '0436 pie per maund per mile. 

N 
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The distances to Amraoii were— 

From Jherria, till Jubbulpore. Bhaga, via Nagpur. Jubbulporoor East Indian 
Mites. Miles. Hailway route. 

1,051 713 42 per cent longer. 

If the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways attempted 
to equalise via .luhhulpore with the rate via Nagpur, the rate per maund 
per mile would he -05,33 pie, but this was not done, nor did the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and the Great, Indian Peninsula Railway equalise 
the rates for f'avvnpore rid Katni-Marwara, although it was lirst claimed 
by the Bengal Nagpur and Great Indian Peninsula Railways that they 
should have a share of the Cawnporc traffic rid Katni Marwara and 
Jhunsi. 

In Simla, where the representatives of the Railways were present, 
during the sitting of the Railway conference, the following routing of 
coal was agreed to in August 1900. 

I. In regard to despatches from collieries on the East Indian 

Railway :— 

(n) Goal for stations on the Indian Midland Section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway main line north of Bina, and 
stations on the Agra-Delln Chord to he hooked rid 
Manik pur. 

(b) Coal for Bina and stations smifli, and >id, iiu hiding the Baran 

Branch, to he hooked rid Katni. 

(c) The East Indian Railway were allowed to hook, coal for 

stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Indian 
Midland Section, between Jlninirpur to Oral inclusive, rid 
Cawnporc. 

II. As regards trallic originating at collieries on the Bengal Nagpur 

Railway, it was iieieed that the routine should he as 
follows :— 

All coal from Bengal Nagpur Railway collieries, if consigned 
rid Katni, to he hooked onward by the lieitgnl-Nagpur 
Railway by way of the Great Indian IVmnsula Railway 
unite rid Katni-Marwara, irrespective m destination 
whether on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway or bevond, 
except, for East. Indian Railway stations (including Munik- 
pur) and also stations ,luhhulpore to Sohagpur inclusive, 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which was 
booked rid the East Indian Railway from Katni. 

In 1906, the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway was purchased by 
tlie Government and a fresh agreement was executed by the Secretary 
State with the Company for the working of the Kasganj-Soron 
Branch of the Rajputana-Mahva Railway and for the acquisition of the 
t. *R.Ty Powayan Steam Tramway Company. The Rohilkhund and Kumaon 
mdeiiii- Railway had already extended its line from Bareilly to Soron and its 
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connection with tho Kasgauj-Soron Branch of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway, now transferred to the Rohiikhund and Kunmou Railway, 
gave the metre gauge a direct, communication from Bareilly and north 
thereof to Rajputana and the West, and the following traffic which 
was hitherto carried via Aligarh and lfathras was lost to the Oudk 
and Rohiikhund and East. Indian Railways. 

(«) Traffic in Sambhar Salt to Bareilly and to stations on tho 
Rohiikhund and Kumaon Railway and to stations on the 
Oudh and Rohiikhund Railway on the Baredlv-Chandausi, 
Bareilly-Rampur, and Barcilly-Slialijahnnpur sections. 

(b) Traffic in grain from the Rohiikhund and Kumaon Railway 
on their liareillv-l’ihldiit. and 1‘ihhhit-Klieri seetions to 
Bombay, as well as traffic m sugar and jaggree from 
the liaredlv district to R Jf. R.. Imt. the eomhined broad 
and narrow- gauge rid llathras yet remains the shortest 
between the following points as compared with all through 
metre gauge route : - 


Mil- \Jil«-~. 


(ft) 1 lilt In as to Rowan (.ill motre uaure i 
Ra | put a ii.) Mai w a Railway) 

t out t* 

l*»> 

(b) Hatln.ts to Delhi (Ijio)uI I'.ui'.'f unite East 

Indian Railwu\) ..... 

j 1 l‘» 

J)< lln to Rowan (mot™ litre route 

Rajputana- 

Malna Railway). 

(a) Hat liiaa <t» 1 >< lhi (broad gaupc 
lii«li,ui Rmlwa\) 

route Hast 

•'7 

(b) llathiasto 1 )i*1Iii (metre fMiif.™ route 
M.ilwa Railway) . . • 

Rajputana 

JIS 

f'/) Ilatliu 1 ' to Atia (bioad piuijfe 
lii'ii m R.nlw.n) 

ionto Ea-‘t 


(/<) ll.H III .1 - t" \”l.l 1 III' > '< ■ 'Or '.into 

M.ilw i RaiJwa' ) 

Rajput ina- 

To 

(nj K.i-l' HlJ to Vu'M 

II.• iptitana M.ilw,t E,nlw,i\ (n.tin 
”.U1) t<» ll ltlll.lw 

iM.i,.) 1\ a*-- 

"l r, 
o) 

K.i-i linli.m Radw.u il.io.nl j/o cj 

liathras to 

.\yi i . . 


(b) K.i lyanj to A«£i.v fall m«*1 1 *• <muli 
put ana Mahva Railway) 

lo'il' Raj- 

|n{ 

(ft) Jve-t'auj to R< lln (all m< ti< j_»,iU|;«* 
)iutaiui-M.ilw.i R.ulwav) 

routo R ij 


(b) Ka-yinj to Hal liras (uutio <Mup'o 
M.tlwa Railway) 

Rajputana- 

S ‘( - 

and 

llathras to D'lln jMUf*e (East Indian 


Kaihvfl j) 

»*. («) Ka>pfmj to Rowan (all met™ jrautfo Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway) ..... 
(6) Kasganj to llathras R.-M. Ry.(metru) 

Hathran to Delhi E. I. Ry. (broad) 

Delhi to Rewari R.-M. Ry. (metre) . , 


97 [ 1M 


An agreement was come to between the Rohiikhund and Kumaon ^ 
and the Oudh awl Rohiikhund Railways to settle the routing of traffic 

n 2 
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on the opening of the Bareilly Soron Branch and the following was 
arranged 

(1) Traffic between stations on the Bareilly Kasganj section 

and 

(«) stations on the Bengal and North-Western Railway and 
connected metre gauge lines beyond, and 
(b) stations on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
and connected metre gauge lines beyond 
to be routed as the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway 
might elect. 

(2) Traffic, between stations on the Bareilly Kasganj section and 
(«) stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway (except 

Lucknow for goods consigned to or on behalf of the 
Military Department), 

(b) stations below Moghal Kami on the Last Indian Railway 

and connected broad gauge lines beyond and 

(c) stations on the North-Western Railway and Delhi Amballa 

Kalka Railwav 
to be routed nd Bareillv. 

(3) Traffic from 

(a) stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway below 

Lucknow, 

(b) stations below Moghal Kami on the East. Indian and con¬ 

nected broad gauge lines beyond, 

(r) stations on the broad gauge lines rid Cawnpore, excluding 
all Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway broad 
and metre gauge stations, and 
{<!) stations nd Allahabad, 

to stations on the Bareilly Katligodam section 
to be routed rid Bareillv. 

(4) Traffic from stations on the Bareilly Katligodam section to 

stations mentioned in clause 3 (or), (b). (c) and (d) to be 
routed rid Lucknow. 

(5) The following to be considered local stations of the Oudh 

and Bohilklumd Railway, and all traffic between them to 
be routed bv the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway route 
(awnpore Junction : Lucknow Junction ; Shahjahanpur Junc¬ 
tion : and Bareillv Junction, 

Bombm/-Bareilhf Traffic. 

(fi) Rates for traffic between Bareilly and Bombay to be equal by 
both I lie metre and broad gauge routes rid the Rohilkhund 
and Kumaon and Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railways combined vid Kasganj and the Oudh and Rohil- 
kimnd and Oreat Indian Peninsula Railways aid Cawnpore. 
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The Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway authorities were required to Modification 
provide at their own expense a separate goods shed for the Bengui and 
North-Western Railway at t'awnjiore, and in return tor this the t)udh mrtrifauge 
and Rohilkhund Railway asked for some modification in the terms 
that were granted to the Bengal and North-Western Railway, hut they n.jmnunl. 
were in the iiist instance not agreeable to allow any niodilieation. 

One of the modilieations asked lor by the Oudlt and Rohilkhund 
Railway was that the Junetion of Jaunpoie between Omlli and Roliil- 
khund Railway and Bengal ami Noith-Webern Railway should be 
treated as abroad gauge station lor purposes oi tiallie between Jaunpore 
and the Hast Indian Railway stations west, of Moghul Surai and that the 
Bengal and Ninth-Western Railway should not cam this tiallie. The 
Oudh and Roliilkliuml Railway also claimed that thetratlic on the Ben¬ 
gal and Ninth-Western Railway to ami bum their Do.tb lines (bounded 
oil the north-east and west bv a line to be drawn from Shahganj to 
.Man and Man to tihazipurghat) Irom and to all luoad gauge stations 
west of Barabanki wa- to be carried bv such routes ns the Oudh and 
Roliilkliuml Railway might desiie. The authorities in India failing to 
obtain the consent of the Bengal anil North-Western Railway to these 
terms referred the matter to the Secretary of State who arranged with 
the Board of Directors of the Bengal and North-Western Railway for 
the acceptance ol these terms. 

In 11)07, the (beat Indian Peninsula Railway pointed out that they HuUttaet^ 
were unable to carry the tfaflic from Delhi to Bomb ay, to which they ' 
were entitled under their agreement with the Bombay. Baroda and f«r DtAD 
Central India Railway owing to their distance between Bombay /rajjfcT 
and Delhi being greater thim bv the Bombay. Baroda a,ml Central India 
and Rajputalia-Malwa Railway routn. 

The division ol tiallie between the two Railways was as follows 
since May 11105 


Bombay, 

Baroda Indian 

lutd ('dili.il IVniiHuln 

India Kail- Railway, 

way 

i'ci <cnt 

B< tween Bombay nml Delhi . . *>3 

Between Bombay anti tui Hal In as . . »>0 

Between territorial stations (Hatbias to Delhi 
Shalulaia) and Bombay .... 

The point at issue was as under 
The East Indian Railway, on the opening of the (band Chord Line 
in lf>07, reduced the rates for gram and seeds from Delhi to Howrah 
from Re. 0-7-11 to Re. 0-7-6 per maiiud in order to give Delhi the full 
advantage of the minimum rate of ^th pie per maund per mile on 
the reduced distance from 054 to 903 miles. While the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India and Rajputana-Malwa Railways could maintain a 
lower rate of Re. 0-7-1 per maund on their distance of 848 miles (vid 


I’cr cent. 
47 
10 

50 
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Rewari-Phulera Chord and Sabarmati) from Delhi to Bombay the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway could only quote a rate of Re. 0-8-0 per 
maund from Delhi to Bombay on their length of 957 miles via Agra 
Delhi Chord, Agra and Jtnrsi. It was also pointed out by the Great 
Indian Peninsula that the distance from Hat liras to Howrah was 800 
miles against the distance to Bombay rid broad gauge over the East 
Indian Railway, Indian Midland Railway and Great Indian Peninsula 
rid Agra and I tarsi of 888 miles and 885 miles from Hathras to 
Bombay by the metre gauge route. The Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way grievance was that while the Bombay, liaroda and Central India 
Railway were, on the local distance of 888 mills by a route involving 
transhipment owing to break of gauge, able to quote rate of 
Re. 0-7-4 because of the whole distance being under their control, the 
Gnat Indian Peninsula, with practically the same distance, in fact 
with a shorter distance of one mile, and by an unbroken gauge route 
were unable to quote less than Re. 0-8-11 owing to the charge over 
the East Indian Railway from Hathras to Agra a distance of 18 miles 
being Re. 0-1-11 per maimd (Jrd pie per miumd per mile phis 8 pics 
short distance charge and (i pies special terminal) The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway asked to lie allowed to recognise their distance the 
same as by the Bombay, Baioda and Central India Railway between 
Delhi and Bombay to secure equalisation of rates with the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway so as to be able to carry their 
allotted share of traffic, from Delhi and rid to Bombay. Neither the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce nor the Bombay Government recom¬ 
mended this proposal of the Great Indian Peninsula and the Govern¬ 
ment of India also did not sanction this. 

It has been recognised for a number of years that except w'here there 
is a break of gauge a railway is not properly entitled to charge any¬ 
thing in the way of terminals on cross traffic (i.e.., traffic which passes 
over a railway without, either originating or terminating on it). In 
the ease, however, of cross traffic passing a junction involving tranship¬ 
ment owing to break of gauge a charge equal to the mileage rate for 
three miles was considered reasonable. But the East Indian Railway 
had for a number of years maintained a charge of 3 pies per maund on 
Cross traffic from ray rid Aligarh to rid Hathras, n':., on traflic 
from the Ondh and Roliilkluind Railway to the Rajptilana-Malwa Rail¬ 
way (metro gauge). In 190(1, the East Indian Railway imposed a cross 
traffic charge of 3‘pies per maund between the following junctions:— 
between rid Hathras and rid Aligarh ; rid Hathras and via Agra ; via 
Agra, Bombay, Baroda and Central India and rid Aligarh ; rid Gbaziabad 
andnid Delhi, for the Bombay. Baroda and Central India metre gauge 
line. 

The Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway had previous to 1900 also levied 
a similar charge on cross traffic passing the junctions of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund Railway involving a break of gauge. Therefore the right 
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of East Indian Railway to levy this cross traffic charge of 3 pies was 
recognised; but it appears from the East Indian Railway nd Delhi- 
Shahdara junction rate list that their rates for traffic fiom rid Dellii- 
Shahdara (the junction between the East Indian Railway ami Shahdara 
Saharanpur light railway on J’-li" gauge) and rid Delhi. Southern 
Punjab gauge) ltailwa} include a higher cross traffic eluuge 

than 3 pies. Eor instance, the 1st class rate between rid Delhi-Shalulnra 
and rid Delhi, Southern Punjab Railway is 9 pies , the actual distaneo 
between Delhi-Shuhdara and nd Delhi is I miles but the chargeable 
distance on goods traffic is In miles and at jrd pic per niaimd per mile 
flits 3 pies cross traffic charge the tola! would be b pics and not it pies. 

If the East Indian Railway have to supply wagons for this traffic the 
charge would not lie very unreasonable, considering the very short lead 
for which the traffic was earned, but the anaiigement was that the 
Southern Punjab Railway were to supplv wagons foi this traffic over 
the. length Shahdara to Delhi. 

In Julv 1907, an agreement was come to between I lie late Itliavnagar- A'rreemnt 
Goiidal-Junagad-Porbaiidar State Railway and (lie Mom Railway, [, lU n,.g. 
whereby (1) all Gallic to and liom Jetaisar Junction and stations J 
north of Jetaisar to and from Watlliwun and mi was allotted to the u m i m y f„ 
Jetaisar Rajkot Branch and the Mom Railway and (3) all traffic 
soutli of Jetaisar namely to and from Jetalsar-Porhandar and Jetaisar | y,„ikmn. 
Vcraval branches to Wadhwan and rid was made over to the Bliav- 
nagar-tloiulal-Juiiagad-Porbandar Railway rid the Dliola route. 

The distances between Jetaisar and Wadhwan compaied as follows :— 

1 tVa.lliw.m to IlhoU . Til |ty lie- tile Itli.ieSIJg.o <ioml.it-.lnil- 

l)hoL to .!< l.iN.it . M> a".id I'orbaiuliii Kailway. 

Tm \i. . l.Vt 

MiIph 

2 Wadhwan to Kajkot »vi.*i Mor\ i K.uhv.is .... 71 

Kijkot lu JctaKai {lir.nit ii of ! it* lilnviht'.hir-thnidal-lun- 

1*md.ir KaiU.iv/ .... Id 

'lour, . 120 

This agreement was conn* to «»fi<*i si peiiod <>t wvp n* fompetiuon 
between the s\st*'m and the 

Morvi Railway, lasting for u veiy long jh iumI, and it \> 1 11 he useful and 
interesting to give a biief resume of tin-* ■ inuimstauens that h'd to the 
competition. 

The old Bhavnagar-tJondal-Roibandar State Hallway was owned 
by the several Kathiawar States, but was worked as one system under a 
Coalition Board till August 1011, whereas the Morvi Railway waf» 
worked as an independent undertaking fiom its stuit. 

The late Bhavnagar-thmdal-.Junagad-i’orbandar Railway consist*, d 
of the following lines and branches :— 
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Main km. 

1. Bhavnagar to Dliola anil IJhola to VViidhwnn in the 

north, unil llbolii to JJhasa in the .south (owned 
by the Bhavnagar State). 

2, Uimsa to t’orlmmlar (owned by (lomtil and Bor- 

bandar Stales). 

11. .letalsarto Wruv'ul (owned by the ./untigad State) 


Miles. 

120 Ujiened for traffic in 1880. 


140 

lit) 


Opened for traffic in 1881 
and in 1889. 

Opened for traffic in 1890. 


Branches. 


4, Jetahur to Rajkot (owned by Onndal,.dimagad, 
.letpur ami Itnjkot Stab s). 

9. Itnjkot to Jnmmig.ir (owned l,v Ibe Jamnagar 
Stale). 

(1. Wadliwan junetion to Ithungadja juv.ned by 
lllllingadia Slide). 


Ill Opened for trallie in 1898. 
54 Opened for Irnffie in 1897, 
80 Opened in 1898. 


All those lines are metre gunge lines and so is the Morvi .Railway 
from Wadliwan to Rajkot 7-1 miles, hut originally this latter line was a 
2' fi" gauge line lmilt in 1887. It may he noted that except for its junc¬ 
tion with the lihavnagar Railway and the Bombay, liamda and Central 
India Railway at Wadliwan. the Morvi Railway, till 1897, did not 
connect with the Kathiawar Railways at any other junction. But 
the construction of the Jetalsav Rajkot Bailway in 1897 and the con¬ 
version of the Morvi Railway from 2' fi" gauge into metre gauge in 1905 
gave this line the opportunity to compete for traffic between Wadliwan 
and via ami Rajkot and south and smith-west thereof. 

The Morvi Railway and the late Bhavnagar-flondal-Junagad-l'or- 
bandar Railway system Carried on competition till 1907 when they came 
to an agreement, lint while during the greater part of the period of 
competition, all the members of the Coalition Hoard (which consisted 
of the representatives of each State, the Manager of the Railway and the 
Agent to the Covernor in Kathiawar) supported the policy of competi¬ 
tion, in 1907, the new member lnr Junagad (as an interested paity 
in the Jetalsar Rajkot Railway) challenged the policy of competition 
carried out, by the Coalition Board and put in a claim for loss caused 
by the competition. This and various other reasons led to the abo¬ 
lition of Coalition Board and to the Railways being worked as separate 
and independent lines hv staff employed by each Native State with 
effect from August 1911. 

Xtamnge- I n lfW8, as an outcome of the negotiations which followed the terrain- 
ation of the contracts of the Madras and Southern Maharatta Railways, 

la Southern the following arrangements were decided on in respect of the railway 

Mia. systems of the Southern India. The Southern Maharatta Railway 
absorbed the whole of the Madras Railway system with the excep¬ 
tion of the Jalarpct-Mangalore section and branches thereof and also 
the Katpadi-Dharnmvaram and Pakala-Gudur sections were taken 
over from the South Indian Railway, and made over to the Southern 
Mahaiatta Railway, and the newly formed system was known as 
Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway. The South Indian Railway 
aoquired the Jalarpct-Mangalore section of the original Madras Railway 
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and were also given running powers over the Jalarpet-Bangaloro section 
and the powers of the South Indian Railway m the matter of quotation 
of rates between their broad gauge system (n: , from Jalarpet to 
Mangalore) and the Madras Bangalore section of the new Madras and 
Southern Maharatta Railways were defined as follows •— 


‘‘The South Indian Railway Company. Limited, shall ha\e power 
to quote through lates and fares for goods and passenger trallie trnm 
any station on the Jalaipet-Mangaloie section to any station of the 
Madias Bangalore section, but not in the ie\erse direction. Such rates 
and fares, so quoted shall he divided between the Company and the 
South Indian Railway Cmnpam. Limited, in mileage piopoitinn without 
any deduction for tenninals and utlici special ehaiges. except that in the 
case of traffic to and fiom the Nil'jm line the mileage out that railway 
shall he reckoned at twice its actual mileage m the mileage division of 
such rates and fares." 

The Madias ('linmbci of Conimeicc appiehended that the South 
Indian Railway might di\ett tiallie liom the .lalarpet-l’odnnur section 
to other ports than Madras to the (let limeut of the mteiests of I lie Madias 
port and had asked that some measmes be adopted fur the protection 
of the Madras tiade. which peiliaps was supposed to lie met In the 
provision of the following clause which appears in the South Indian 
Railway contract of 1910 :— 


'■ No undue or unreasonable pictcicmc m aihantago to or in fur our 
of any particular peison, company, or iailway admmistiatioii, or any 
particular desetiption of trallie in any respect w hatsoever, shall he made 
or given by the company, nor shall any particular peison. company or 
tailwar administration he subjected In- the company to anv undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disaihantiuie in anv respect whatsoever. 
The Secretary of State shall have absolute power tor the purposes of 
this section to decide whether anv prefeicncc, advantage, prejudice or 
disadvantage is undue or uniea-onable." 


In the beginning of 190S. the Railway Boanl iceeivcd and sanetioned Knlmnuof 
the agreement iclating to the routing, rating and division of traffic to n„iiuxty inlo 
and from Hapur as the result of the entrance of the Hast Indian Rail- 
way into Hapur by a branch line from Kliurja. The, circumstanees lead- i„twemlhe 
ing lip to the terms of the agieement weie as under .— o nndR *** 

When the Khurja Hapur extension was about to he completed, the itmlmyt. 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway claimed that all traffic between Hapur 
and Calcutta should be routed mi Moghul Saiai. Tin' contention of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway was that Hapur had been an Oudlt 
and Rohilkhund Railway station long before the Last Indian Railway 


had gained admittance there, and m the same way as even after the 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Raihvav was allowed an entrance into the East 
Indian Railway stations of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Aligarh and Delhi the 
traffic between these stations and the East Indian Railway stations 
east of Moghal Sarai was continued to be treated as local traffic to 
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the East Indian Railway. Moreover, the Oudh and Rohilkhund Rail¬ 
way contended that rid Mondial Sarai was the shortest route for Hapur 
in respect of Calcutta traffic. 

The contentions of the Hast Indian Railway were that Hapur 
was as much an Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway station as it became a 
station of the East Indian Railway, that the Conference Rules provided 
that any railway having direct command of the route from the sending 
station to the reviving station should carry the traffic and that the 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway could have objected to the embodiment 
of this rule had I liev wished to act contrary to it. The traffic between 
Moghul Sarai and Hapur could only he treated as both the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund Railway and the East Indian Railway local traffic. Simi¬ 
larly this was applicable to other junctions. In order to form an 
amicable, settlement the following arrangements and division were 
arrived at between the two railways 

(1) Half and half of all traffic between Hapur and Calcutta to 

each railway. 

(2) 75 per cent, of the traffic was allotted to the East Indian 

Railway, and 25 per cent, to the Oudh and Rohilkhund 
between stations Cawnpnre and Hapur and between 
Allahabad and Hapur. This division was agreed to as 
the distances over the East Indian Railway between 

, the above points were much in their favour. 

(3) As to the routing of traffic between Hapur and Delhi, Hapur 
■ and (Ihuziabad, Hapur and Aligarh it was agreed that 

the shortest route should carry the traffic, n:., the. Oudh 
and Rohilkhund Railway. 

(1) As regards the internal stations between Hapur and Oudh 
ami Rohilkhund Railway stations other than the junctions 
with the East Indian Railway and between Hapur and the 
East Indian Railway stations other than the junctions 
with Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway stations each railway 
to carry its own local traffic. 

Any railway carrying in excess of its allotted share between Hapur 
and Calcutta and between Hapur and Allahabad and between Hapur 
and Cawnpnre was ro retain 5lt p-r emit, of the excess receipts on 
account of working expenses and make over the remaining 50 per 
cent, to the railway earning less than its proper share. 

The Committee appointed to consider the site of the Sara Bridge 
was also asked to report on the following points :— 

(1) The erection of a bridge at Sara to link up the metre and 

broad gauge sections of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

(2) The provision of a bridge at Godagari to more distinctly 

serve the interests of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. 
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(3) A scheme suggested by the Railway Hoard for the construc¬ 
tion of a bridge at Rainpur Boalia, connected by short 
links with the Ranaghnt-Katihnr and Eastern Bengal 
State Railways and with Calcutta by a new metre gauge 
line nri Meher)iur and Banaghat. 

(■1) The project which the Committee recommended as olfeiing 
the best settlement of the lomplex question of the location 
of a biidgo over the lower Canges. 

The conclusions arrived at bv the Commit tee weie as follows : — 

The metie gauge ought not to be extended south of the Canges 
and the loidge should be limit near Sara. 

The oiilv reason for introduction ol and a iclercuce to the report 
of the Ganges Bridge Committee m this Monogiaph is with a view to 
state hrieflv the ilelibeiations and leeoiniiieiidations ol the Committee 
in connection with the facilities that uric considered, m their opinion, 
reasonable and which they leeommemled should be given m the matter 
of rating and routing of traflic from the Bengal and North-Western 
Railwav to Calcutta ; they were as follows in the words of the Com¬ 
mittee :— 

‘•The true cause would seem to lie a natural and‘not. altogether 
unreasonable attempt to secure as long a lead as possible over the borne 
line for its Calcutta traffic. This object will be obviously best, attained 
by the exchanging station with the foreign railway being at, an end. 
and not near the centre of the svstein. Jf this explanation be correct, 
the insistance of the Bengal and North-Western Railwav on the Katihar 
instead of the Mokameh route, and the value placed on the shortening 
of their former connection, is not difficult to understand. A similar 
police is adopted by practically every railway in India, specially in 
connection with its outward t rathe, and unless carried to extremes cannot, 
he considered unreasonable. Unfortunately, in their endeavours to 
secure longer leads, the administration of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway do not err on the side of moderation ; and though we have 
every svmpathy with efforts directed to a fair distribution of t,lie f aleutta 
traffic between the two routes, we cannot view as reasonable the attempt 
made to secure the whole at a luavv loss to Government and a sub¬ 
stantial sacrifice, of public interests This opinion would seem also to be 
shared by the Railway Board, as duiing the course of our investigations 
they authoritatively stated that the whole of the railway giving access 
to Calcutta from the Bengal and Ninth-Western Railway rid Katihar 
is to be owned and worked as a State Railway. As this decision will 
doubtless lead to a considerable modification of the concessions indicated 
by the Board of Directors and the Agent of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, no useful object is served by discussing them, and our 
remarks will, therefore, be confined to a consideration of the conditions 
necessary to give that system reasonable access to Calcutta. The dis¬ 
tances for charge between Barauni and Mokameh and between Barauni 
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and Katihar are 27 and 112 miles respectively, so that the vid Katihar 
route gives the Bengal and North-Western Railway an extra lead of 
85 miles. Assuming an annual traffic of 000,000 tons carried at an 
average rate of 1th pie per maund per mile, and a fair charge for 
haulage the profit to lie obtained by carriage under competitive con¬ 
ditions at ,»th pie per maund per mile over this additional distance 
may be placed at llj lakhs of rupees per annum, an amount which would 
be realised by the gross receipts of the same volume of traffic carried 
19 miles at a prolit of It.li pie per maund per mile. In other words, 
the Bengal and Ninth-Western Railway would lose nothing by abstain¬ 
ing fromcompetition in return for the gross receipts of 19 miles of the 
East Indian Railway portion of the Mokameh route. Under actual con¬ 
ditions, mauv cases would arise where the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway would not have to go down to pie per maund per mile 
on the Katihar route, and also considering the loss they can cause the 
East Indian Railway, it is questional whether they would be satisfied 
with the bare eompensation. Under those eireumstanees, an allow¬ 
ance of the feceipt.s nt lit miles would be insufficient, but if the length 
be increased to till miles, the Bengal and North-Western Railway would 
receive liberal rompensal ion lort.be muting of their traffic, nd Mokameh. 
The Manager. Eastern Bengal State Railway, estimated in 19(l(i that, 
neglecting the set oil ol the (iovernment share of the profits of the 
Bengal anil North-Western Railway, the loss to the State by diversion 
of that Railway's t raffic nd Kat ihar would be Ks. 11-1-2 per ton. if an 
average rate of Jth pie per maund per mile were assumed. On the 
basis of 000,000 tons of Outlie this loss would approximately amount 
to Its. 18,50,001) per annum, so that even if the State absorbed the 
whole profits of Its. 11,50.1100 for which the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway are .struggling, a less of Its. 15.00,000 would be incurred by the 
diversion of traffic in question from the. shortest route ighi Mokameh. 
It is, therefore, utterly opposed to the interests of the (Iovernment that 
the Katihar route should be encouraged to compete with the shorter 
one nd Mokameh. With tins fact m view, and also to avoid inter¬ 
ference with the existing rights ol the latter route to reduce rates and 
fares to the sanctioned limits, we are of opinion that the total charges 
by the longer should exceed those of the shorter mute by at least the 
“competitive difference.’ - ,Subject to these restrictions the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway might, he allowed miming powers between 
Katihar and the* transhipment, station near Nattore with the right to 
quote such rates and fares over the Nattore Calcutta section as would 
not affect the local rates and fares of the State line, and unprejudiced 
treatment at tin' transhipment station. As regards the question of 
rates and fares, the restriction of this power to traffic passing between 
Bengal and North-Western Railway stations and stations on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway between Naihati and Southern termini would 
'appear to meet requirements. Independent control of the transhipping 
station is not absolutely necessary, but if it can be arranged without 
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compromising State interests, might be introduced in deference to (lie 
known views of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. One method 
of affecting this concession consists in controlling the goods tranship¬ 
ment station by a joint committee, composed ol representatives of tin- 
two railways concerned and of the Vort Trust railway, the discipline 
and appointment of staff being rested in tin- last- named aiitlunitv. I’ll,- 
foregoing proposals may be smnmaiised as under: 

(1) Both routes to lie available to the public 

(2) On all tratlie Irom the Bengal and North-Western Railway 

stations mi Mokameh to Calcutta, that railway to lie 
credited with 30 miles of the Hast Indian Railway portion 
of the unite m addition lo its own lend. 

(3) Rates and lares mi Mokameh and mi Kutihar to Calcutta 

termini to ditfer by the competitive difference 

(4) Subject to above resttierions, the Bengal and Noith-Western 

Hallway to be allowed to ipiole tlinrngli lates between 
stations on its system, and Nailiati to Budge Budge. 
Diamond Harbour, and Mntla stations on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. 

(5) The imposition of blocking charges of every description, 

designed to upset, these proposals, to lie generally pro¬ 
hibited. 

(6) The Bengal and Noitli Western Railway to lie granted run¬ 

ning powers between Katihar and the transhipment 
station near Nattore. 

(7) The goods transhipment station to be worked under impartial 

management." 


The opening of the (.'rand ( hold lane reduced the distance between 1008 1909. 
Katni and Howrah by the East Indian Railway route and this necessitated ^'ouagru- 
a revision of the, agreement, of 1(101 between the Kast Indian and ment bttvxm 
Bengal-Nagpur Railways regarding traffic from Katni, Jubbulpore and JJ' jy 
stations on the Indian Midland Railway section of the (front Indian Benin- Unilwnyi 
sulii Railway to Calcutta and me now. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway 

agreed to waive their claim for tiaffie between the following points : - f'akvtoavd 

Katni, 


(a) All traffic between Calcutta and stations on the Jlninsi 

Agra. .Iluinsi Cawnpore. and Jliansi Manikpur sections 
of the Indian Midland Railway. Such traffic was'in 
future to he carried by the (freat Indian Peninsula mi 
Agra, Cawnpore and Manikpur as the case may be. 

(b) Traffic between Katin and mi and stations on the East Indian 

Railway between Ballv and Asansol (excluding Asansol); 
the East Indian Railway were to carry this traffic by the 
local route. 

(c) Traffic between stations Niwar to Jubbulpore and Asansol to 

Bally, this traffic being East Indian Railway local traffic the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway were not to carry any share of it. 
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Therefore, the traffic that now came in division between the -two 
railways, for which equal rates were to be quoted by both the East 
Indian and Bengal-Nagpur Railways was as follows and the under¬ 
mentioned division of traffic was accepted 

Bengal - 
Nagpur 
Railway. 

Katni and Calcutta and via Kntni and via and 

Asansoi.J and 

Vid Jubbulptne to (Calcutta and to Asansol . ;J 

The traffic to and from Juhbulpore was not to be divided but equal 
rates were to be mamtamed— 

(1) by the blast Indian Railway direct route to Howrah ; 

(2) rid East Indian Railway Katni and the Bengal-Nagpur Rail¬ 

way to Khalimar ; 

(.'!) via (hmdia to and from llowbagh Jublnilpore station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway to Slialimar. 

The terms relative to the construction by the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway of a metre gauge chord from Hurhwal to Nitapur 
running parallel to Lucknow-Sitapur (State) Railway (worked by the 
Rohilkhimd and Kurtuton Railway) were subject, ol correspondence and 
controversy between the Oudli and Rohilkhimd and Bengal and North- 
Western Railways. The Government ol India had not only to protect 
the interests of the Oudli and I’oliilkliund Railway but of the Lueknow- 
Sitapur Railway aft well. In the hist place, there was a fear of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway attracting all the traffic from the 
Rohilkhimd and Kumaon Railway north of Sitapur to the East, Indian 
Railway stations east, of Mughal Sami to their metre gauge route either 
rid Benares, nd Diglia or ‘rid Mokatneh to the detriment of the 
interests of the Oudli and Roliilklmml Railway who weie carrying this 
traffic from l,ueknow to Mugliaisarai The Brng.ri and North Western 
Railway could also eompet.e for t.mllie from their own railway to the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, by combination with the 
Roliilklmml and Kumaon Railway nd Sitapur. Bareilly and Kasganj. to 
the detriment of the interests of the Oudli anil Rolnlkliuml Railway, as 
proprietors of the metre gauge link from Burliwal to Cawnpore and in¬ 
terested to the*extent of 7b per cent, of the gross earnings ol this link 
and also of the Cawnpore Aclmera Railway to a certain extent. 

The Lucknow Sitapur Railway was also to lose a portion of its 
through traffic from the Oudli and Rohilkhimd Railway cast of 
Barabanki to stations north of Sitapur. 

Therefore, the Bengal and North-Western Railway were, asked to 
accept the following terms : -- 

“ For the protection of the interests of the Oudh and Rohilkhund 
State Railway and of the Lucknow Bareilly State Railway, now worked 
by the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway Company :— 

(a) The Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway shall be credited with • 
half the share of the through rates and fares for 197* 

• The dist*noo from Lucknow to Moghalsarai. 
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miles, received by the Company in respect oi all traffic 
carried via the Burhwal Sitapur Chord from, to, and vi4 
any station or stations on the Rohilklmnd and Kumnon 
Railway (including Sitapnr) to, from, and rid anv station 
or stations on the Hast Indian Railway cast of Moghul 
Sarai. 

( b ) All traffic between stations on the Bengal and North-Western 

Railway Company's system and the Bombay. Baroda 
and Central India Railway shall be routed, or shall be 
deemed to have been routed, rui Cawnpore. 

(c) The net earnings of the Burhwal Sitapnr Chord from through 

or cross traffic from any source to anv destination shall 
be credited to the Lucknow Bareilly State Railway.'’ 


These terms were eventually accepted on the inteiventlon ol the 
Secretary of State. 

In 1908, the Railway Board approved of the following basis of dtvi- Itnlu bilwun 
sion in the matter ol latcs to and from the mer stations on the I’udda tl f j nm 
river via Khulna for traffic to and from Calcutta stations 


It was agreed that the basis of division mi Khulna. 


120 


tlalume on the 
I'udda river 
and vid 
Klnihui 


miles to the Steamer Companies and 100 miles to the Railway, should (K. It. 8. 
apply to all upward traffic as well as to jute and other downward traffic 
ad Khulna, and further for all upward and downward traffic booked 
ita Goalundo to and from Naiamganj and via I’udda stations and 
Chandpur and rui. but diverted .ui Khulna, the rates rid (loafundo to 
be charged, and the division of the through rates shall be on the 
basis of 120 miles to the Steamer CiPnpimien and 100 miles to the 
railway (for Calcutta stations). It was also agreed tli.it, the unite for 
upward traffic should follow oi be novelned |>v tic mute of the down¬ 
ward traffic." 

The rates lor the jnriuge ot inihtai e traffic were revised for rmsoiiu JDJ0 
already stated on the lepn .-ent.itiou of tin .Military Dcpaitmcnt with 
effect, from 1st .January 1908 us a tentative nie.isuie tor a period ol one rmnoii. 
year ; they were as billow- 

(These experimental latcs vveie m operation dining 1908 and 190!) and 
were slightly enhanced m 1910.) 


CoaJim*.'. 

M.. 

lei i 

ltd. 

\1< tli* .md 
‘•mallei 


Its. 

A. 

1’.* 

Its. A. I*. 

Per4 wheeled vehicle per mile 

. 0 

1 

«> 

o 3 o 

Ter bogie vehicle per mile . 

o 

M 

0 

0 « 0 

Per 6 wheeled vehicle p< r mile 

. o 

o 

9 

0 4 0 

Good#. 

Per 4 wheeled vehicle jk r mile 

. 0 

4 

() 

0 3 0 

Per bogie vehicle per mile . » 

. . 0 

9 

0 

0 0 0 

Per 6 wheeled vehicle pe r mile 

. <1 

0 

ii 

(40 
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Previous to the introduction of the above scale the rate for small 
parties and for troops carried by troop trains were practically the same. 
Broadly speaking they were as follows 

British Officers.1st class nccnmmoilalion, at 2nd class fares 

Warrant Officers.2nd cla-s accommodation at tho lowest 

Nativo Officers and Mod-Commissioned fares with the exception that Native 
Officers anil men. ’ Non-Con]missioned Officers and men on 

duty singly or in a small parties not ex- ' 
needing 4 in number to travel 3rd class. 

Nativo troops and followers . . . 3rd class at the lowest fates. 

Baggage ((lovcmment baggage and personal baggage in excess of 
that provided for in the warrant) was charged at -8 pie per maund per 
mile. 

Supply and transport .stoics at 1 pie per manml per mile but the 
railways allowed to charge a minimum of ,'tli pie per maund pet mile 
—generally the l pie rate was clunged. 

Ordinance Stores.- -,1 tli pie per maund per mile but railways wore 
allowed to reduce to fill pie at their option. Generally ,1th pie per 
maund per mile was charged. 

These rates are now in operation when a full carriage or wagon is 
not required. 

Under the contract with the Seciefary of State, the State lines worked 
by companies, are required to curry military traffic on the same conditions 
as may for the time being he in force on State worked State lines of 
same gauge. 

Both Benares and Allahabad are important places of Hindu pil¬ 
grimage and during melas and .fairs there is a large Gallic in pilgiitns 
between these two places. During Kumbh Mela which occurs every 
twelve years (the. last big Mela held at Allahabad was during January 
and February ll)O(i) the number of passengers booked from Allahabad 
to Benares and vice versa is enormous. 

Prior to the construction of Allahabad Kvzabad Railway the blast 
Indian Ruilwiii enjoyed the monopoly of this trallic. But during the 
Kumbh Mela of lilOli the alternative mute rui Kvzabad was opened. 
Tho Oudh and ltohilklmml Railway Phapliamu-.langui line was opened 
in 1907 and the distance by the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway Jangai 
route and b\ the Fast. Indian Railway route compared as follows :— 

.Miles. 

By tho Oudh uml Rohilklniml Railway iout*. . . . i>4 

By tho Hast Indian Railway route.10.1 

The East Indian Railway obtained running powers between Moghal 
Sarai and Benares for their passenger trains and constructed a chord 
line (called Bechupnr Chord) so that the East Indian Railway trains 
from Benares to Allahabad and rice, tend could run in and out of Benares 
without there being the necessity for such trains to enter the junction 
of Moghal Sarai. 
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For a time although the fares were practically equal there was com¬ 
petition for traffic by canvassing on the part, of both the East Indian 
and Oudh and Rohilkhund Railways. The following arrangement was 
subsequently come to between the two railway administrations :— 

“ (1) Passenger fares from Allahabad, Prayag and Naini to 
Benares Cantonment and Kashi and nee ccrsd shall be 
equal by both the routes, n:.. by the Oudh and Rohil¬ 
khund and East Indian Railway routes. 

(2) The East Indian Railway shall have running powers between 

Moghal 8arai and Benares Cantonment for passenger 
trains to and from Allahabad. 

(3) The coaching traffic shall be carried, ns far as possible, in 

equal proportions by the two routes; but the railway 
which carries the huger amount shall retain 75 per rent, 
of the excess receipts, making over 25 per cent, to the 
other railway. 

(•1) The East Indian Railway shall pay to the Oudh and Rohil¬ 
khund Railway 75 per rent., of the total gross receipts 
attributable to the mileage proportion between Moghal 
Sarai and Benares Cantonment, on coaching traffic carried 
in East Indian Railway trains under running powers. 

This clause shall remain in foice even though the Chord to Becliu- 
pur is constructed. 

(5) It is noticed that this agreement contravenes the terms of 
the Moghal Sarai agreement of March 188!), in the matter 
of routing of traffic between stations referred to in para¬ 
graph I above. It must be clearly understood that this 
contravention of the agreement is only applicable to 
coaching traffic between those stations.” 

At a meeting held between (lie East Indian and Bcugal-Nagpur CW tain. 
Railways, after the introduction of the revised scale of rates for coal and 
also subsequent to the routing agreement come to in 1907, the Bcngal- 
Nagpur Railway consented to the withdrawal of equal quotations by 
their longer alternative routes rid Katni Marwara and Great Indian 
Peninsula to stations on the Dellii-Ambala-Kalka Railway and to the 
junction stations between Delhi and Agra such as Hatbras, as 
it was accepted that the equalisation of rates bv the longer alternative 
routes could not be effected without the consent of all the lines 
concerned and that because the East Indian Railway did not agreo 
to the longer route being followed to its stations (including 
the Delhi-Ainbala-Kalka) the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway withdrew the 
quotations by their longer route from collferies on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway in the Jhcrria Field. 


o 
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Entrance 
ft the E. I. 
Railway it 


i In 1909, an agreement was concluded between the East Indian Rail- 
inta wa y an( t ^be B° m bay, Baroda and Central India Railway relating to 
ibad traffic between the following junction points:— 


agreement* 
/Of rating, 
ranting and 
iiviiioh of 
traffic 


Cawnpore ami Delhi. 
Delhi and Hat liras. 
Fnrrukhabad and Agra. 


Farrukhabad and Delhi. 
Cawnpore and Farrukhabad. 
Hathras and Farrukhabad. 


• The entrance of the East Indian Railway into Farrukhabad in 1906- 


opened the door W'compotition between the two railways for traffic 
between the points named above. The distances between these points 
are as follows 



Bombay, 
Baroda and 

Fast Indian 


Central India 

Railway. 

Cawnporo and Delhi 

Hallway. 

•Hid 

271 

Delhi mid Hathras . 

24S 

07 

Farrukhabad ami Ai»ia 

171 

102 

Farrukhabad and Delhi 

y:>o 

2111 

Farrukhabad und C ’awnpor** 

sd 

187 

Farrukhabad and Hat lira h 

102 

1IU 


It will be observed that the East Indian Railway all broad gauge 
is shorter than the Bomba}’, llaroda and Central India direct all metre 
gauge routes in the first four cases. It was pointed out by the East 
Indian Railway to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway that 
thoy (the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway) should refrain 
from competition between these points seeing that the East Indian 
Railway did not compete with them for traffic between Farrukhabad 
and Cawnpore and Ilathras and Farrukhabad for the reason that the 
metre gaugo route was shorter. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway agreed to accept 
this position provided that in the case of Delhi-Farrukhabad traffic 
they were allowed to carry it by the combined broad and metre gauge 
routes rid Hathras, which was the shortest, but the East Indian Railway 
obsorved that the case of Farrukliabad-Dclhi traffic was similar to the 
case of salt traffic from Samhhar to Cawnpore. The East Indian Railway 
ollered the shortest route for traffic in Sambhar salt to Cawnpore 
vid Agra, but the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway retained 
the traffic to their route on the ground that they offered an unbroken 
gaugo route from starting station to destination under command of one 
railway, and following the same argument, the East Indian Railway 
claimed the traffic between Delhi and Farrukhabad for they offered a 
much shorter unbroken broad gauge route between these two points 
as compared with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
unbroken metre gauge route. The broken gauge route vid Hathras 
was, therefore, ignored for this traffic, specially on the ground that the 
distance by that route was shorter than the East Indian Railway direct 
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route by 8 per cent, only and thus the advantage of the shorter 
distance was more than counterbalanced by the break of gauge especial¬ 
ly as the East Indian Railway could hold their own by the direct broad 
gauge as compared with either the direct metre gauge or the combined 
broad and metre gauge route via Hathras. Ultimately the following 
agreement was come to between the two lines in February 1909 :— 

“ It is agreed that the rates between the following points should In¬ 
in favour of the East Indian Railway direct route :— 


(a) Cawnpore and Delhi, 
(i b ) Delhi and Ilathras. 


(<■) Earrukbabad and Agra. 
(d) Farrukhaliad und Delhi. 


The rates via the Bombay, liaroda and Central India Railway to be one 
anna per maund higher than those over the East Indian Railway direct 
route. 

The arrangement also to apply to trafiio, via these junctions except 
for traffic to and from llombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
local stations. The traffic between the following junctions to be carried 
by the llombay, Baroda and Central India Railway route, the East 
Indian Railway undertaking not to compete for it. 

(a) Cawnpore and Farrukhabad. 

(h) Ilathras and Farrukhabad. ” 

The opening of the Krislmagar-Lalgola broad gauge line of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway in 1907 and of their Katilmr-Godagari metre 
gauge extension necessitated a change in the agreement of 1902 relating 
to the routing and rating of traffic from stations on their Assam llehar 
Section to Calcutta. The distances between Katihar and Calcutta by 
the East Indian Railway route rid Munihari and the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway new route compared as follows :— 

Mil'-S. Miles. 

By Extern Bcniral Railway rouln 

imdoda^in . . . . . . . 21U 249 

I m Mamhnri East Indian Railway. 

Eastern Bengal Railway ..... 23 

East Indian Railway . . . . . . 219 


O/irn ng of 
th<‘ Ranaghal 
(Krishnayar) 
Lnlaola ■ 
Wodagari- 
Katihar 
mute and 
agreement 
between the 
E. /. and 
t he E. 11 S t 
Rys. in con 
sequence 
thereof. 


Total 242 

- 212 

It was, therefore, accepted that the traffic from all stations, north, 
south and east of Katihar, for which rates were hitherto equal via 
Manihari, should now bo routed rid the Eastern Bengal Railway route 
rid Godagiri and Lalgola so far as traffic to the Calcutta side of the river 
was concerned, viz., to the following stations:— 


Beliaghatta. 

Sealdah. 

Chitpore. 

Port Trust Railway Stations. 

Ultadanga and Kidderpore Docks. 

* But in respect of traffic to Howrah and to jute mills situated between 
Naihati and Howrah on the East Indian Railway, the traffic from the 

02 
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fol!o,winA staiions on the Eastern-Bengal Railway continued to take 
the'Manmari route:— 


Manihari Ghat. 

Rautara. 

Manihari. 

Katihar. 

Manshahi. 

Sonaili. 

b’orbesganj. 

iSalmari. 

Simraha. 

Barsoi. 

Arariya. 

Sudhani. 

Kusiargaon. 

Dalkolha. 

Jalalgarh. 

Kanki. 

Kasha. 

Kissengunge 

Furncah. 

Kachna. 


Revirion of The decision of the Government to treat the Nagda-Muttra Railway 
Mi'tenih’. as at) integral part of the Bombay, Raroda and Central India Railway 
v o. 1. l J . and invited the attention of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and keen 
C. l. Ry 'a.' ' competition would have followed the opening of this line had it not been 
for traffic for the agreement that was concluded before the Nagda line was included 
Bombay ami ' n the Bombay, Bnroda and Central India system. It was thought 
Northern advisable to come to a settlement with a view to avoid any competition 
o’ptn'inyvf' 11 rates between these two lines, without in any way sacrificing the 
the N. M By interests of the public so far as facilities in the matter of the shorter 
distance rid the, new route were concerned. The question was discussed at 
great length between the Boards of Directors of the two Railways during 
1909 and 1910. and it was finally agreed that the goods traffic between 
Bombay and Delhi, Muttra, Agra and Cawnpore was to be divided 
equally between the routes of the two companies. It may be mentioned 
that the Cawnpore traffic was never hitherto, since the opening of the 
Indian Midland Railway, shared with the Bombay. Bnroda and Central 
India Railway: but in view of a satisfactory agreement being, neces¬ 
sary as to what would be reasonable to both the parties it was eventually 
accepted that Cawnpore and rid Cawnpore traffic should be included in 
the pool. The distances by the Bombay, Raroda and Central India 
Railway route ad Salmnnati, Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
Railway luoad gauge route rid Nagda-Muttra, and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway route rid 1 tarsi compare as follows between Bombay 
and the following points 


Vui Bombay, 


1 

Bnroda and 
Central India 
via Subarmnti 

I’m Xagda- 
Multra 
Radway. 

Via Crnit Indian 
Peninsula Railway 


Railway. 


Bombay to-- 

Mil< s. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Delhi . 

848 

sr>4 

057 

Muttra 

855 

775 

869 

Hathras 

884 

804 

883 

Agra . 

847 

788 

830 * 

Cawnporo . 

1,072 

993 

839 
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It will be observed that while the Great Indian Peninsula route offered 
the shortest distance from Cawnpore to Bombay, the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway had the advantage of shorter distances in the 
case of the other stations by the Nagda-Muttra route, except that 
in the case of Delhi, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
route via Sabarmati yet remained the shortest bv .10 miles. 

It may be pointed out. here that the Nagda-Muttra Railway (rather 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway) for purposes of din f t 
entrance into Delhi obtained running powers over the Agra-Dolhi Chord 
between Muttra and Delhi, and in respect of this distance the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway were required to pay 50 per cent, 
of the earnings of the Delhi-Bombay goods tradio to the Agra-Dellii 
Chord Railway which included payment for haulage and for running 
powers.* 

In 1910, on the opening of the Balamau-Sita|nir Branch of the Oudli Opening of 
and Rohilkhund Railway, the question of the quotation of rates between flatollau 
Sitapur and Lucknow and Sitapur and Bareilly and of the protection of Rail mg. 
the interests of the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly metre gauge State Rail¬ 
way, forming part of the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway, came up 
for consideration. The distance between Sitapur amt Lucknow by the 
new broad gauge route was longer, n':„ S2 miles against 55 miles, 
the distance bv the metre gauge route of the Rohilkhund and 
Kumaon Railway over the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly line ; but between 
Sitapur and Bareilly the Oudli and Rohilkhund Railway route became 
the shortest. One of the new features of the arrangement come 
to in this connection was that in order to prevent, competition 
and to protect the interests of the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway, 
the Oudli and Rohilkhund Railway as offering the shortest distance 
between Sitapur and Bareilly of KM) miles, were told to charge maxi¬ 
mum rates of the longer distance of the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Rail¬ 
way of 111 miles. 

In regard to trallic between Lucknow and Sitapur the Rohilkhund 
and Kumaon Railway route was the shortest and it was recognised 
that 50 per cent, of the gross receipts of the Oudli and Rohilkhund 
Rail way on the distance Sitapur to Lucknow in respect of such trallic, 
which should be carried by the shorter route to and from the metre 
Hauec stations, was to be credited to the Rohilkhund and Kumaon 
Railway on account of the Lucknow Sitapur Railway when such trallic 
was carried by the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway. 

In 1910, the. Madras Railway so arranged the rates from their East, (!o.,i),eiiti<m 

Coast section, for instance from Coconada to stations of the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway, as to carry the traffic over the Madras Railway and ike N. o. 

system via Bezwada, Guntakal and Raichur involving two tranship 

ments, one at Bezwada and another at Guntakal, although the shortest EiutCoatt 

route for such traffic was via Bezwada and Wadi direct broad gauge route a .; l ' **• 

____ ° n _ Railway. 


* .Mho fieo pag 193. 
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The distances compare as follows to and from Sholapur tie point 
where all the routes meet 


Miles, 

1. Coconada to Bezwada (Madras and Southern Mahratta broad 


gauge). 134 

Rezwada to Wadi (Nizam’s (guaranteed .State Railway broad 

gauge).338 

U'udi to Sholapur (Clrrat Indian Peninsula Railway broad 
gauge).03 


565 


2. Coconada to Raichui—-Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail¬ 
way (nd Rezwada and Cunlakal) broad gauge and metro 


gauge involving two transhipments one at Rczwada and 

the other at Cuntaluil).488 

Kaichur to Sholapur (dreat Indian Peninsula Railway broad 

gauge).100 


048 


3. Coconada to Rezwada—Madras and Southern Mahratta 

(broad gauge).134 

Pczwada to llotgi—Madias and Southern Mahratta (metre 
gauge) mudvmg two traie-hipmeuts one ut Rr/wada and 

the other at llotgi.570 

llotgi to Sholapur—(treat Indian Peninsula Railway (broad 
gauge) • 10 


720 


The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, interested in shortest route 
vid Wadi, took exception to this position and retaliated by the 
quotation of high rates from their stations in the direction of Bezwada, 
the junction with the Madras .Railway, as compared with the rales from 
the same stations on the Nizam’s Railway to rid Wadi for the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. For instance, full pressed cotton from 
Secunderabad to rid Wadi was charged Re. 0-5-2 per mauml for the 
distance of 121 miles, equal to -512 of a pic per maund per mile, 
whereas if sent rid liozwada the rate was Re. 0-10-1 per maund ; 
although the Nizam’s Railway obtained a much longer lead in this 
ease, viz., of 218 miles, the charge was at a slightly higher rate, namely, 
•555 pie per maund per mile. 

At first sight, the proper route for traffic between say Coconada and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations would appear to be that 
rid Bezwada and Wadi, which is not only the shortest route but offers 
ai\ unbroken broad gouge route. But it has to be considered that the 
Madras Railway has the entire command of the distance from 
Coconada to Bezwada and of the distance from Bezwada to Raichur 
and also from Coconada to Bezwada and Bezwada to Hotgi. It 
is the recognised practice, throughout the Railway world to 
allow the railway, on which the traffic originates, the longest possible 
lead so long as it is not to the detriment of the interests of 
the public. As already stated, the Madras Railway route vid Bezwada, 
Guntakal and Raichur involves double transhipment, but in the matter 
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of railway rates the Madras Railway, having the command of the entire 
distance from Coconada to Raichur, and as the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway get a longer lead from Raichur than from Wadi, cheap rates 
are possible by the Bezwada-Guntakal-Raiehur route, especially as 
in the case of the shorter route rid Bezwada and Wadi both the 
Madras and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways are interested in only 
short lengths, namely from Coconada to Bezwada and from Wadi to 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations respectively; and they 
cannot ordinarily charge the same low rates per mile as the Nizam's 
Railway can from Bezwada to Wadi, which forms the greater part of the 
shortest route, or the Madras Railway can from Coconada to Raichur on 
the longer route. The matter was referred to by the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce to the Government of India and the latter, while holding 
the action of the Nizam’s Railway contrary to section 1:5 of the Indian 
Railways Act in dunging from Secunderabad higher mileage rates to 
Bezwada than to Wadi, considered that the Madras Railway were not. 
entirely wrong in routing the trallic of their East Coast stations to the 
Great Indian Peninsula stations by the route that cave them the longest, 
lead. Whether this view in so far as it related to the routing of the 
East coast traffic to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was entirely 
corrector not is difficult to deteimine because it is questionable whether 
a longer route like this, involving two transhipments, should he allowed 
to route the traffic in this maimer unless it is to the interests of the 
public to do so. Any how, the matter was settled by an agreement, 
between the Railways concerned later on, under which equal rates 
were quoted rid Bezwada and rid Ifotgi over the, Madras Railway to 
those in force rtd Wadi, but subscqtienfly the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway withdrew from this agreement so far as it. related to traffic 
between East, Coast stations and stations beyond Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, for instance, the Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway. 
In such cases, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway agreed that they 
would accept mileage division of through rates by any of the routes, 
namely rid Wadi, ad Ifotgi and ad Raichur. It may, however, be stated 
that with equal rates the broad gauge route via Bezwada and Wadi was 
open to the public along with the alternative unites rid Bezwada 
and via Hotgi, so that although the arrangement might not have been 
a satisfactory one to the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway it was to 
the advantage of the public, who got three routes open to them at 
equal rates. 


We have already referred to the dispute between the late Bhavnagar- vjio u -12 
Gondal-Junagad-Porbandar State Railway and the Morvi Railway. 

It seemed that the working of the Native State Railways in Kathiawar briKten the 
as one system under Coalition Board was not considered satisfactory 
by all concerned, and at the request of the Bombay Government the Rmlwayt to 
then President of the Railway Board was invited to go into the whole .... 

.... ° . competition. 

question with a view to arrive at a satisfactory settlement and eventually 
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independent and separate management of the several railways was 
arranged. The idea was that each State should manage its own railways, 
the same as the Morvi State was doing, and this is what was practically 
arranged except that in the case of very short lengths owned by a State, 
such as Dhrangadra Railway, or in the case of joint ownership of a small 
length, the State having a comparatively big system of its own and 
running as a contiguous railway was given silch short lengths to work. 

Tho Bhavnagar Oondal Junagad and Porbandar Railway was split 
up into four systems namely 

(1) Bhavnagar State Railway. 

(2) tlomlal-Porbandar State Railway. 

(3) Junagad State Railway. 

(4) Jamnagar State Railway. 

The Bhavnagar Railway comprised the length from Wadhwan to 
Dhasa including Dhrangadra Railway and the branches to the Bhav¬ 
nagar Railway main line from Wadhwan to Dhasa. 

Tho Oondal Porbandar State Railway was given the working of 
the length from Dhasa to Porbandar including letalsar-Rajkot Railway. 

The Jamnagar Railway works its own railway from Rajkot to Jam¬ 
nagar and the Junagad State Railway took over the working of its 
system from Jetalsar to Veraval including its branches. 

Before independent, working was actually started the Railway 
Board was invited to decide questions relating to rating, routing and 
division of competitive traffic with a view to avoid wasteful competi¬ 
tion and the decision of the Railway Board on the question in dispute 
was as follows, which had client from 1st October 1911. 


Goods Traffic. 

“ 1. Competitive traffic from and to Wadhwan and via to and from the 
ports of Porbandar, Veraiml and Bhavnagar. 

“ Traffic governed by the agreements with the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway to he routed direct to and from Bhavnagar by 
the Bhavnagar Railway. 

'' Traffic to ami from the port of Veraval to he routed via Jetalsar 
and llajkot. Total charge made to he divided by all the lines concerned 
in mileage proportion. Rates rid the Dhola route to be maximum 
class rates, and the rates via the Rajkot route to he adjusted so as to 
be lower than the rid Dhola route. 

“ Traffic to and from the port of Porbandar to be routed via Dhola. 
Total charge made to he divided by all the lines concerned in mileage 
proportion. Rates rid the Rajkot, route to be maximum class rates 
and the rates rid the Dhola route to be adjusted so as to be lower 
than the via Rajkot route. 

(2) Traffic from and to Wadhwan and via to and from stations on Jam¬ 
nagar Railway and Rajkot. 
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“ This traffic to be all routed rid the Morvi Railway and other lines 
are not to compete for it. 

“ (3) Traffic from and lo Wadhwan and via and stations to and from 
Rajkot and Jetalsar line excluding Jetalsar station. 

“ This traffic to be all routed rid the Morvi Railway, other lines are 
not to compete for it. 

“ (4) Traffic from and to Wadhwan and via to and from Jetalsar and 
stations on the Porbandar-Rondal and Junaijad Railuvij. 

“To and from stations on the Junagad Railway to be routed rid 
Rajkot. 

“ To and from stations on the Forbandar-Gondal Railway including 
Jetalsar to be routed rid Dhola. 

“ Rates in both cases to bo dealt with as in (1). 

“ (5) Inter local Traffic. 

“ Excluding traffic to and from the ports traffic from and to stations 
on one system of the Kathiawar Railways to and from stations on 
another system of the Kathiawar Railways to be routed according 
to the shortest route and rates adjusted accordingly. 

“(G) Traffic to and from the ports from and to stations oil the 
Kathiawar Railways. 

“ For traffic to. from and rid the ports from and to any stations on 
1 he Kathiawar Railways except Wadhwan and cm each railway system 
to make any charges it chooses within the maxima and minima autho¬ 
rised subject to the following provision. 

“The agency, working the Itajkot-Jctalsar railway shall 'quote the 
same charges from and to stations on. that railway including Rajkot 
and rid to and from rid Jetalsar for all consignments irrespective of 
stations of destination or despatch." 

This decision was accepted by the Railways concerned. It is to be 
noted that the Native Stat« Railways belonging to the Native States 
agreed to accept the decision of the Railway Hoard as final in the matter 
of dispute between them as to railway rates. 

It will be remembered that with the termination of the Jubhulpur in^ion of 
agreements of 1898 and 1903, the (treat Indian Peninsula Railway 
lost all interest in traffic between Agra and East Indian Railway stations e. /. tty. 
east of Allahabad as the provisions of 1898 agreement were that if th 
agreement was ever cancelled it would be cancelled as a whole and not brtwrenthe 
in part. Hut in 1911, the East Indian Railway agreed to pool the 
Bengal coal traffic for Agra between the East Indian Railway direct ami the a. I. 
route and the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways’ joint 
route via Manikpur in ratio of iths to the. former, the shorter route, Manikpur. 
ftha to the latter, the longer route. This arrangement was perhaps in 
the interests of the AgTa mill owners who found it convenient to order 
their coal to Belanganj goods depot of the Great Indian Peninsula. The 
East Indian Railway would not ordinarily get such traffic, which would 
be carried from the collieries on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway to Agra- 
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Belanganj good* dep6t via the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, because 
this goods dep6t belongs to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
under agreement between the East Indian, Bengal-Nagpur and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways, the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, with equal rates 
to those in force by the East Indian Railway route, would carry coal 
from their collieries to Agra-Belanganj goods depdt of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway by the longer route over the Bengal-Nagpur and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways vid Katm-Marwara, because the East 
Indian Railway have not got access to Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way Belanganj goods depdt, except via Katni or via Cawnpore or via 
Manikpur. Therefore, the East Indian Railway thought it best to 
divide coal for Agra-Belanganj with the Manikpur route as when 
booked vid Manikpur coal can be booked by the East Indian Railway 
from their collieries but it cannot go via Agra-Jumna Bridge. 


Agreement The satisfactory settlement between the Great Indian Peninsula 
P. By. and ' and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways, following the opening 
*m/c' /* Nagda-Muttra Railway, in regard to traffic between Bombay 

tor traffic otilir and Northern India helped amicable and equitable settlements on 


than that 
•between 
Bombay and 
the Northern 
India . 


broad lines between the two railways in respect of all other competitive 
traffic that was not comprised in the Bombay agreement. 

The following principles were agreed to be adopted in the matter of 


routing all other traffic than between Bombay and Northern India. 


1. For traffic between purely internal stations, ?>., where both 
the despatching and receiving stations belong to the same railway, 
and the other railway is not represented at either, there, shall be no 
competition, i.c., the railway owning the entire route shall retain the 
traffic by adjustment of rates if such will allow of it. 


“2. For traffic between junctions where both railways are jointly 
interested, or where each railway has a separate station, the shortest 
route shall retain the traffic when the difference in distance between 
the two routes exceeds 311 per cent. When the difference does not 
exceed 33 per cent., the rates shall be equalised and traffic divided 
equally, the railway carrying any traffic in excess of its share to retain 
50 per cent, of the excess the balance being credited to the other route. 
When throe or more routes are concerned, the two shortest routes only 
shall be considered, and the case dealt with as if the other route or 
routes did not exist. 


“ 3. For traffij between points (a) where the two Railways have a 
common junction or each has a separate station, mid (b) a purely internal 
station of one of the Railways concerned, the latter having also what 
might be called “ an entirely owned route,” as for instance, Cawnpore 
where both the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railways have a separate station, and Rutlam, which 
is purely a Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway station, the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway having as well an entirely 
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owned route between Cawnpore -and Rutlam the following principle 
will be observed ” :— 

“ (1) The Railway owning the entirely owned route shall be per¬ 
mitted to retain the whole of the traffic in all eases where it would be 
possible for it to do so by adjustment of its rates within the authorised 
minimum, by the route it entirely owns, as compared with the charge 
by the alternative route reckoned as under 

“ Maximum rates including terminal and short distance charge 
for that, part of the alternative route belonging to the 
Railway which has also the entirely owned route, p/i/s' 
the minimum rates of the other Railway that shares the. 
partially owned route.” 

For example 

O.mijiore to Rutlam . . , Intinh i.wnul toute . n.wotlti 

.m«l <'cntitil India ) 

^awiijMin' to Kullam i «i t'jjain . l’.ulialk ouiuil mule ((JiraV Indian 

iVnmMil.i .imM'.tniilu), Uaioda and 
<’< nlial India l!:nk\.t\ 

{«) The entirely owned route (Bombay, llaroda ami t'ential 
India) to calculate charges at its minimum rate between 
Cawnpore and Rutlam. 

“ (6) On the partially owned route, the (Ireat fndian I’eiiinsula 
Railway will base its charges on its minimum rate ln.twc.en 
Cawnpore and Ujjam, and the llombay, llaroda and 
Central India Railway between Cjjain and Rutlam will 
quote its maximum rat ejilni sluut distance ami terminal 
charges. 

" (f) If. calculated on this basis, the charge under (a) is less than 
that under (h). the eutilelv owned route (Ihunbav. llaroda 
and Central India Railway) canies the traffic the partinIIv 
owned route ((Ireat Indian lVninsuhi and llombay, llaroda 
and Central India Railways) reining or rice irrsii. 

“ (ii) If three or more routes are concerned, the entirely owned route 
and the cheapest alternative route (if rates are calculated on the bed 
rock principle) only, shall lie considered and the ease, dealt, with as if the 
other route, or routes did not exist. 

“ (iii) In calculating the bed rock rates under this paragraph jCth 
pie per maund per mile shall he considered the minimum for 1st class, 
one-sixth pic per maund per mile for other classes, six pies per maund 
as the terminal charge, and d pies per maund as the short distance 
charge ; the latter to be included only when the distance over one. of the 
railways is 75 miles or less. 

“ (iv) This arrangement shall apply both to local traffic and to 
through traffic to and from Foreign Railways.” 

The Bombay, Baroda and Centra! India Railway have to face com- 
petition between Bombay and Broach with the sea route. The traffic Broach 
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between Bombay and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
stations in the vicinity of Broach and north thereof is affected by this 
competition. The combination of the cheap sea freight between Bombay 
and Broach, combined with the usual class, telescopic scale and special 
rates to and from Broach, would make the rail-cum sea route cheaper 
necessitating large reduction in rates on the part of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway to and from Bombay. Therefore, in res¬ 
pect of such traffic, which docs not actually originate at Broach or 
is not required for local consumption but is exported to or imported 
from Bombay (such as grain, kerosinc oil, piece goods, sugar, iron, etc., to 
and from stations other than Broach), the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway were permitted, in order to avoid unnecessary reduction 
in rates, to levy on such goods 4th and 5th class rates in booking to and 
from Broach sanctioned bv the Railway Board in August 1910. The 
object of this exceptional procedure was to avoid the importations of 
Bombay traffic to Broach by sea to be railed from there to places of 
ultimate destination. Tin; railway rates between Bombay and stations 
of original despatch or of ultimate destination quoted by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway were such as the through traffic and 
its development required having regard to rates quoted by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway for similar traffic for similar-leads 
and same weight. There were complaints against the quotation of 
these block rates to and from Broach. Broach, being a sea [tort, was 
a great distributing centre before the opening of the railway, hut it is 
an admitted fact that throughout India, specially m the Gangctic 
plains, many big towns and trade centres were formerly on the river side 
but with the improved method (If land communication and transporta¬ 
tion places close to the railway began to grow and the old distributing 
centres ceased to command large areas. For instance Patna used at 
one time to receive and despatch traffic to and from places which 
are now served by the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Before the opening of this metre gauge system the rivers Gundak 
and Gogra were the means of communication and the centre for such 
traffic was Patna from where it used to be carried over the Ganges east¬ 
wards. When the East Indian Railway was opened the carriage of 
traffic from Patna eastwards was taken over by them although there 
is still some competition with the steamer companies, and then when 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway opened their line the trade, for 
which Patna was the centre and which used to be carried over the 
rivers Gundak and Gogra, was lost to Patna entirely and the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway captured the trade at places of origin. 
Therefore, even if Broach was once a big distributing centre the change 
in the conditions that has taken place is not confined to Broach alone. 

A case like that of Broach is that of Marmagao Harbour where 
the traffio is divided between rail-cum sea route and all rail route, 
Although at first sight the two cases would appear alike it is well known 
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that Matmagao Harbour has conditions of its own, which do not apply 
at Broach namely, viz., the existence of the West of India Portuguese 
Railway. It is not in order to encourage bookings to Bombay by the 
combined rail and sea route via Marmagao that through rates are. quoted 
by that route but to give a share of the Bombay-Southern Mahratta 
traffic to the West of India Portuguese Railway as the British Govcrn- 
ment guaranteed to give this railway similar treatment in the matter 
of rates as to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in respect of traffic 
to and from the Southern Mahratta Railway. 

But the point in connection with block rates to and from Broach 
is that the maximum rates permitted to safeguard the interests 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway are higher than 
the maximum for such goods booked to and from anywhere else in 
India. For instance, the maximum for grain booked to and from 
Broach is 5th class, namely 1 pie per maund per mile, against the 
ordinary maximum of 1st class rate of Jrd pie per maund per mile. 

As already observed, the object of the block rates to and from Broach 
was to obviate the reductions in railway rates on the part of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway to and from Bombay, which must 
otherwise be made to enable the Bombay, Baroda and Oential India 
Railway to retain the traffic over the longest lead possible unless they 
are prepared to give up the traffic in grain at Broach and to receive the 
imported goods from the steamer for onward rail carriage at Broach. 
The whole thing is, therefore, narrowed down to long haul reruns short 
haul, and in such eases the railways quote the lowest possible rates over 
the longest lead and the highest possible rates are charged over the 
shorter lengths. The highest, rates are generally made up of the maxi¬ 
mum rates of the class pins the maximum terminals, hut in no case 
the classification is specially allowed to he raised in order to minimise 
the effects of the competition in lowering of rates, (except, that in the 
case of cotton, over the Tapti Valley Railway the classification was 
raised from 2nd class to 3rd class so as to enable the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway to retain its rates for cotton from Khandesh to 
Bombay). The main point for consideration by any one deciding the 
case would be what the said railway charges in similar eases of short 
hauls in order to retain the traffic over a longer lead. The next con¬ 
sideration would he whether the loss to the railway in the case of diver¬ 
sion of traffic via Broach or the loss that will he caused by lowering of 
rates, would be such as will eventually affect the interests of the public 
as well as of the railway. The withdrawal of tlig block rates would 
benefit such persons who arc aide to take advantage of the Broach 
route, but if the railway has to suffer a loss in order to retain the traffic 
to the all rail route they might try to make it up by enhancement in 
other directions where there is no competition. If this be so, and, if in 
addition, the reduction in the rates to and from the competitive zone 
makes a differentiation between such rates and the rates to and from 
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stations just outside but near the competitive zone then tfie public in¬ 
terest affected by the withdrawal of the block rates will be greater than 
the public interest affected by the block rate at present. The benefit 
to Broach itself cannot be very large, because the traffic involved does 
not either originate or terminate at Broach. What Broach hopes 
to earn is middleman’s profit, and it is to be considered whether in the 
interests of the public it is advisable that the profits of a great public 
concern like that of a State-owned railway, though worked by a Com¬ 
pany, should be transferred and allowed to be divided largely between a 
private steamer company and a few middlemen. It is true that the 
producer and the consumer will also gain but their gains will be small 
compared with tin; gains of the steamer company and of the middlemen 
at Broach. Admitting, however, that after the withdrawal of block 
rates the railway is allowed to quote as low a rate as it can afford to 
charge to retain the traffic to the all rail route and is permitted to 
infringe its minimum, as the East Coast Railway (or rather the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta and the Bengal Nagpur Railways) has been 
allowed in competition with the sea route, it will then not benefit 
Broach, but will mean that the railway will lose without an 
increase in its business, and although there will be some gain to 
a few individual producers and consumers in the competitive area the 
loss to the railway (i.e., in the public revenue) and the differentiation 
that such reduced rates will create between the rates in the competitive 
area and those, just outside that area will affect the public interests 
more largely than the interests at present affected by the block rates. 
But there is another side to bo considered. It Broach route is allowed 
to be blocked by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway by 
unprecedentedly high rates, the Covcrnment will be asked for such rates 
by other railways. The legality of the present procedure is also 
doubtful. The Government are allowed to fix certain maxima and 
certain minima rates tor each class of traffic, under agreement between 
each railway company and the Government, but it is nowhere laid down 
that a special high maximum will be permitted for traffic to and from a 
particular station. 

There is however one important point in this connection. Steamers 
do not now run bet ween Broach and Bombay, and if the competition 
with country crafts between Surat and Bombay or between Navsari 
and Bombay or Bulsar and Bombay on the Bombay, Baroda and Cen¬ 
tral India Railway have not required block rates on the basis of Broach 
rates it seems questionable whether very high rates are needed at 
Broach* 

The question whether the wagon rates introduced for military traffic 
in 1908 were profitable to the railways or not was taken up towards the 


* Note.—S inco writing the above the higher classification on Broaoh traffic has 
born removed. 
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end of 1910 for it'will be remembered the rates were introduced tenta¬ 
tively. The Railways claimed- large losses and the Army Department 
admitted substantial savings and as it was not the inten f ion that the 
rates were to inflict losses to the railways a slight increase in the rates 
were allowed from 1911. The revised rates were 
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Those rates are in force at the present date. 

The terms of the agreement between tho. ltolnlklmml and Kunmoi 
and the Oudli and Rohilkhund Railways for traffic between Silapur an< 
rid and stations on the Oudb and Hohilkhund and the Rohilkhimd am 
Kumaon Railways, approved and recorded by the Railway Roan, 
in 1912 weie ns follows :— 

“ 1. For traflie of all kinds booked to, from, and via Silapur from, Terms of 
to, and ad Bareilly (including local or through Oudb and Rohilkhund rcvimI 
Railway traffic beyond Bareilly), the. Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway Kwf"L 
shall fix, within the maximum permissible, the charges for Railway ^ 
fares and freight between Sitapur and Bareilly, and tile Oudli and ltohii- and li. ltya. 
khund Railway shall not quote lower charges. regarding 

“ 2. For traffic of all kinds booked to, from and rid, Sitapur from, \n^c. 
to, and rid, Bareilly (including local or through Oudli and Rohilkhund 
Railway traffic beyond Bareilly) which is carried by the, Oudli and 
Rohilkhund Railway route, that Railway shall pay 50 percent, of the 
gross receipts attributable to the line between Sitapur and Bareilly 
to the Rohilkbund and Kumaon Railway. * 

“ 3. The 50 per cent, of the gross receipts received by the Rohilkhund 
and Kumaon Railway under clause 2 shall be treated as earnings of the 
Lucknow-Bareilly Railway. 

“ 4. Thus 50 per cent, of all traffic from any source to any destination, 
passing over the Chord between Sitapur and Bareilly, will be credited 
to the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway as earnings of the Lucknow- 
Bareilly Railway, at rates or fares per mile which are not lower than 
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th 

j^ose from time to time fixed or agreed to by the Rohilkhund and 
nmaon Railway. 

“ 5. Similarly for traffic of all kinds booked to, from and via, Sitapur 
frora^to, and rid, Lucknow (including local or through Oudh and Rohil¬ 
khund Railway traffic beyond Lucknow), the Rohilkhund and Kumaon 
Railway shall fix, within the maximum permissible, the charges for 
Railway fares and freight between Sitapur and Lucknow, and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhund Railway shall not quote lower charges. 

“ fi. For traffic of all kinds booked to, from, and rid, Sitapur from, 
to, and via, Lucknow (including local or through Oudh and Rohilkhund 
Railway traffic beyond Lucknow), which is carried by the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund Railway route, the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway shall 
pay 50 per cent, of the Gross Receipts attributable to the line between 
Sitapur and Lucknow. 

“7. And the 50 per cent, of the Gross Receipts received by the 
Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway under clause 0 shall be treated as 
earnings of the Lucknow-Bareilly Railway. 

“ 8. The Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway agrees to do all in its power 
to pievent re-booking in cases where, under the terms of this agreement, 
the through rates are higher than the sum of the local rates, and under¬ 
takes to report in writing to the Agent, Rohilkhund and Kumaon Rail¬ 
way, all such cases as may come to its notice. 

“ 9. Sitapur is to be reckoned as any station in or around Sitapur, 
however it may be called, within a reasonable distance of the town, 
and is not limited to the Lucknow-Bareilly existing station of that 
name.” 

Manganese There were, between 1911 and the time the present war broke out, 
froml£° difficulties in the way of the export traffic in manganese ore of the 

Central Central Provinces, from the mines in the vicinity of Nagpur, 

fcMtie port) finding its way to Bombay, owing to blocks on the Groat Indian Penin- 

[or export. aula Railway. Therefore, as the Bengal-Nagpur Railway had always 

empty wagons running in the direction of Calcutta from Nagpur— 
particularly, wagons returning from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
after discharging the up load of Bengal coal—it was represented by 
the proprietors of the mines, for the first time in 1911, that instead 

of the traffic being allowed to be detained it should be carried via the 

Calcutta port, and that as this could not be done without the Railway 
freight from Nagpur to Calcutta being made the same as the Railway 
freight from Ndgpur to Bombay, it was asked that the Railway 
freight to Calcutta should be made the same as that to Bombay. This, 
however, could not be done because the freights from Nagpur to Bombay 
and Nagpur to Calcutta were already at the minimum of ith pie per 
maund per mile, and the distance from Nagpur to Bombay being 520 
miles against 703 mile3, the distance from Nagpur to Calcutta, the appli¬ 
cation of the Bombay rate to Calcutta would have meant infringement 
on the minimum. Perhaps, owing to the cheap cost of operation on 
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the Bengal Nagpur Railway as compared with that on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and also in view of empty wagons being available 
in the direction of Calcutta, which have to be hauled up to the coal dis¬ 
tricts in any case, a lower rate than the minimum of | ' 0 1h pie, a:.. ' t |], 
per maund per mile, would have been a paying rate, but this would 
have created a precedent and would have led to similar applications 
being made in other directions. It may, however, be pointed out 
that if this low rate was to be allowed only when the Bombay 
route w r as blocked, it. would not have been without a precedent, because 


the Bengal Nagpur Railway are allowed to go below the minimum of 
^th pie for grain and seeds traffic from the Oudli and Hnlnlkhand 
Railway to Shalimar, when they have to carry such traffic via Gomoh 
to Shalimar, in the event of the East Indian Railway having to restrict, 
bookings to Howrah owing to their terminus being blocked. The two 
cases are not exactly parallel, and it is certain that in tlm event, 
of such a procedure being more generally accepted one cannot, sav where 
it would end, for each Railway can perhaps point, out some cases of 
this nature. In the ease of traffic from Oudli and Rohilkhaml Railway to 
Calcutta (Shalimar) the circumstances are, however, somewhat different 
for before the route from Moglialserai to Gomoh was lmilt the idea was 
that, this should form a part of an independent route from the Northern 
India to Calcutta, and as in the case of minimum rates charged over the 
shorter distance to Calcutta via the East Indian Railway, equalisation 
is only possible by infringement of the minimum by the longer route via 
Gomoh ; this is allowed in order to take advantage of the alternative 
route which would otherwise be impossiMc. 

In the agreement concluded in 1910 between the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula and the. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways in respect 
of equal division of traffic between Bombay and 

Delhi | Cawnpore 

.Agra | Muttra 

Ilathras 


Agreement 
between the 
(1.1. P. ami 
Ike 11; B. and 
V. /. Rye. 
regarding 
l ritjjtc between 
Bombay and 
Northern 
lnd'a* 


no provision was made as to what a railway would lie entitled to get 
and what it would be required to refund, if it carried during a fixed 
period a quantity in excess of its equal share. In previous agreements 
50 per cent, of the earnings of such traffic, carried by_ a railway over 
and above its allotted share, used to be made over to the railway which 
carried less than its proper share, but it was thought that if a railway 
was allowed 50 per cent, in respect of any traffic carried in excess, the 
element of competition would remain, and as the object was not to 
encourage any railway" to carry more than its half share it was decided 
to reduce the payment from 50 per cent, to 25 per cent., and this per- 




♦ See page 180. 
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eentage was accepted in the agreement referred to between the Great 
Indian Peninsula and the Bombay', Baroda and Central India Railways. 
Tnfflefrom The extension north of the Mymensiiigh-Jagannathganj Railway to 
Naraintanj Bahadurabad Road on the left bank of the river Brainhaputra 
to Calcutta, opposite Fulchari the terminus of an extension from Bonarpara on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, Santahar-Kaunia loop, drew the attention 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway and of the Steamer Company in 
1912, and it was pointed out by the Eastern Bengal State Railway that 
the opening of this extension, combined with a wagon ferry [living 
between Bahadurabad Road and Fulchari, would obviate the necessity 
for the carriage of Dacca and Narainganj traffic to and from Calcutta 
by the combined rail and steamer service via Goalundo. The River 
Steam Navigation Companies claimed that the entire traffic hitherto 
carried by the steamers direct, as well as traffic carried by the com¬ 
bined railway and steamer service, should be included in the pool. 
After discussion it was allowed to let matters stand as they were, but the 
Steamers Companies agreed to route Narainganj jute traffic rid Khulna. 

The railways now afford direct communication but the railway 
rates are controlled more nr less by the steamer rates. 

RonbayPmt The Great Indian Peninsula Railway conslmeted a Harbour branch 
itoijtLy. from Kurin to Warli, parallel to their own line, the branch running along 
the sea side ad Cotwnda, Sewri and Tank Bunder to serve the Bombay 
Port Trust, Railway which inns from Wadi Bunder, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Bombay terminus, to Carnac Bunder, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway terminus, m continuation of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Harbour Branch, and serves Princes Docks 
and Victoria Docks and has several stations of its own. 

The important concession agreed to by the railways to the Bombay 
Port Trust Railway were as follows 

(1) The Great Indian Peninsula and the Bombay, Baroda and 

Central-India Railways were to quote for inward goods 
to Bombay the same charges for Railway freight, exclud¬ 
ing terminal, to the point of junction with the Bombay 
Port Trust Railway as to their own Goods Depots. 

(2) Similarly for outward goods intended for direct shipment 

from the Docks and oilier Port Trust Railway stations 
the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway were to quote the 
same freight- charges from rid the Port Trust junction 
83 those from Wadi Bunder and Carnac Bunder respect¬ 
ively excluding terminal. 

(3) It was generally accepted that the railways would not extend 

their accommodation at their Bombay terminus in order 
to encourage warehousing of goods!? such point of the 
service being considered as coming within the scope of 
-the Bombay Port Trust. 
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In September 1914, the Native State lines iu Kathiawar came to 19 u 
an arrangement between themselves whereby the routing of export 
traffic to Bombay from the various stations were settled. The Bbav- Traflc 


nagar Railway have their port at Bhavnagar Docks on the Gulf of 
t’ambaf and that, railway was allowed to retain the traffic to that Kathiawar 
port from stations on its system and from Lathi, lvhijadiah, and Chital 
stations on the Gondal-Porbandar Railway as well ns from Khijadiah rating and 
to Dhari branch of the Gondal-Porbandar Railway. pwUraj£ 


Rajkot is the junction between Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway (worked 
by the Gondal-Porbandar Railway), the Morvi Railway and the Jam¬ 
nagar Railway. The nearest port for this station is Hidi Bunder, the 
terminus of the Jamnagar Railway on the Gulf of Catch. It was 
arranged that the railway rates were to be in favour of liidi Bunder 
port but that the traffic would lie allowed to take either route it pre¬ 
ferred, viz., Bidi Bunder, Porbandar port or the Veraval port. The 
Porbandar port is the western terminus of the Gondal-Porbandar 
Railway and the Veraval port is the southern terminus of the Junagad 
State Railway. 


In respect of traffic from Gondal on the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway 
it was agreed that this railway would (junto same mileage rate from 
Gondal to Jtu|kot junction anil to Jctalsar junction. The Junagad 
Railway, running south from Jctalsar to Veraval, and the Jamnagar 
Railway, running west from Rajkot to Bidi Bunder, were to quote maxi¬ 
mum rates for this traffic over their lines to their ports. The rates 
being thus fixed, the traffic was allowed to take cither the Veraval. 

Pol bandar or the Jiidi Bunder port, cor traffic from all stations on 
the Gnndal-Poibandar State Railway west of Lunidhar it was agreed 
that it should take the Porbandar Railway route and the Junagad 
Railway was not to compete for this traffic nor to attract it to their 
railway and the Veraval port. In this consideration it was accepted 
that in respect of traffic from the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway (except for 
Gondal which had already been provided for) the Junagad Railway 
was to carry this traffic to Bombay over its line up to Veraval port. 

A dispute, however, arose between the Bombay, Baroda and Central Agremeat 
India Railway and the Bhavnagar Railway in regard to fh vMwtnthf 
rates for cotton from Dhangadra and Wadhwan, and via Wadhwan cCLmStht 
to Bombay. Under an agreement concluded in 1911 this traffic was Bhavnagar 
divided between all rail route ad Wadhwan and the Bombay rrgar^ngvli 
Baroda and Central India Railway and the combined Railway Wadhwan 
and sea route via Bhavnagar port in ratio of 75 per cent, to the ,ra ^' c ' 
all rail route and 25 per cent, to the combined rail and sea route. 

The dispute arose owing to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
railway rate rid Wadhwan to Bombay for certain stations (viz., Dhan¬ 
gadra, Limbdi, Ranpur, Betad) being fixed at Re. 0-7-1 whereas the rate 
from Wadhwan itself was Re. 0-7-10 to Bombay vid Bhavnagar Docks, 

Re. 0-8-10 being the rate by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

p2 
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Railway, viz., the all rail route. The matter was referred to the Railway 
Board because the Bhavnagar Railway were quoting from vid Dhan- 
gadra to vid Wadhwan, 21 miles, Re. 0-1-10 per maund when the traffic 
took the all rail route, against Re. 0-0-7 per maund over the same dis¬ 
tance when traffic was routed vid Bhavnagar port. The distan# of 21 
miles (Dkangadra State Railway) was not owned by the Bhavnagar 
Railway but was worked by them. This constituted undue preference 
in the opinion of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. The 
matter was, however, settled amicably between the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway and the Bhavnagar Railway, whereby the 
through rate for cotton from Dhangadra to Bombay via Wadhwan and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India was made one anna higher than 
the combined rail and sea route vid Bhavnagar Docks. 
hdo-Oylm The Imlo-Ceylou connection was completed in 1914 but the question 
connection 0 f competition between the South Indian Railway Company and the 
pule between Hritish India Steam Navigation Company on the opening of this cou¬ 
rts S. I. Rail■ ncction had been under discussion for sometime past. 
way and the . r 

Ceylon In 1912, an agreement was concluded between the South Indian 

KaUmyi* 1 ' ^ a *^ va - v Company and'the British India Steam Navigation Company 
regarding in connect ion with the routing of traffic between India and Ceylon on 
through rales. tJj C opening of the Imlo-Ceylon Railway. 

The main features of the agreement were, (i) that all traffic from 
stations south of Madura to Colombo and rice versa would be continued 
to be routed nd Tutieorin. The new route vid Danashkhodi and Talai- 
Manar was to get the traffic from all other stations of the South Indian 
Railway to Colombo and dee, versa. 

This arrangement of routing was not intended to apply to any other 
station in Ceylon than Colombo. The transhipment of goods traffic 
at Danashkhodi and Talai-Manar was to be done by the Madura Com¬ 
pany, who was also a party to the said agreement at a rate of Re. 0-4-0 
per ton. 

The routing was to be followed in booking in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, viz., from Colombo to India to the respective groups of stations 
above mentioned. 

(iii) Through rates and fares shall be quoted from all stations by 
both routes, a difference being made, if found necessary, in favour of the 
prescribed route of such amount as may induce traffic to' follow that 
route, both companies doing all in their power to encourage booking 
by the. prescribed route and through booking of traffic to Colombo as 
opposed to local booking to Tutieorin or elsewhere, and re-booking 
therefrom to destination. 

“ Note— The British India Steam Navigation Company do not now quote or allow 
* any rebate in local booking between Tutieorin and Colombo and they chargo tho earn e 
freight for locally booked goods as for goods booked through, but locally booked goods 
do not tpe through tho hands of tho Madura Company; the merohants’ own Agents 
(to whom the goods are consigned at Tutieorin) pay tho pier, harbour and other 
charges inoidentalto transporting the goods to the ship’a side. 
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(iv) When traffic was booked at the request of the public by other 
than the prescribed route it shall be carried by such route at the fares 
or rates (as the case may be) in force by the booked route, and in such 
eases the receipts shall be divided as under - 

DO per cent, between the lines forming the carrying route in 
proportion to the freight or fares by that route, to cover 
working expenses DO per cent, between the lines forming 
the prescribed route in proportion to the freight or fares 
by that route, as compensation. 

(v) As the closing of the Tataparai Cooly DepAt was to be preju¬ 
dicial to the interests of the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
under the territorial division agreed to. the South Indian Railway Com¬ 
pany would take no measures to bring about the closing of this depAt 
and shall observe a neutral attitude should the question be referred 
to them by the Ceylon Government.. 

The intentions of the important clauses above referred to were said 
by the South Indian Railway to be as follows : — 

“ The intention of paragraph (iii) of the agreement arrived at be¬ 
tween this railway and the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
was to provide against either Company encouraging traders to book 
to Tuticorin or Mandapam and rebooking from there with the object 
of evading the through booking arrangements, and giving rise' to sur¬ 
reptitious competition. It is not the desire to force consignors to book 
through in preference to booking locally. Such local and rcbooking 
as is done now is generally due to trailers desiring to make their own 
arrangements for lighterage from pier .to shipsido, as an incident of 
the disadvantages of the Tuticorin route. This disadvantage in booking 
to Colombo will disappear with the opening of the new route and it is 
expected that there will be little occasion for any local booking for the 
purpose of rcbooking. 

"As regards paragraph (iv) of the agreement as to the question of 
both Companies paying Do per rent, of any receipts fiom the traffic 
booked at the request of the public b) other than the prescribed route, 
the clause provides that the 50 per cent, is divisible between the lines 
forming the prescribed route in proportion to the freight or fares by 
that route as compensation for the traffic not In ing carried by the pre¬ 
scribed route. The Shipping Company would not in any ease get 50 
per cent, of the freight. They would only share Ibis percentage with 
the South Indian Railway who would in every case receive the major 
part of the amount. 

“ The agreement was considered from the standpoint of hew tht 
receipts of the South Indian Railway would be affected if there were no 
agreement whatever between the Railway and the Shipping Company. 
The view taken is that without a compromise, there would be compe¬ 
tition between the two Companies with loss of revenue in conse¬ 
quence.” 
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It may be useful to mention here that the British India Steam 
Navigation Company had for a long time been in competition with the 
South Indian Railway for goods traffic from the coast to Ceylon and 
this factor was considered when coming to a settlement with them in 
connection with the traffic to take the Indo-C’eylon route. The British 
India Steam Navigation Company can tap the traffic of the South 
Indian Railway at the following places on the Coromandal and Malabar 
Coasts 


Madras. 

I’ondicherry. ■ 
Cuddalore, (Old Town). 
Porto Novo. 
Tirumalavasal. 
Karaikkal. 

Negapatam. 


Adirampatnam. 

Quilon. 

Cochin. 

Calicut. 

Tellicherry. 

Mangalore. 

Tuticorin. 


Previous to the agreement in question there had already been an 
arrangement in respect of trallic between Coromandel Coast and Ceylon; 
while the British India Steam Navigation Company were to call at the 
coast ports between Madras and Cuddalore, the South Indian Railway 
were to retain the traffic from all stations on that coast south of Cud¬ 
dalore. 

It may be interesting to note here that Tirumalavasal port near 
Porto Novo had been closed by the civil authorities in order to let the 
South Indian Railway carry the rice traffic for which they had quoted 
j 0 th pie rate for long distances. 

Now to refer again to the Jndo-Ceylon rates—In the matter of 
division of rates, the Ceylon (lovcrnn.cnt agreed, in the first instance, 
to the division of the rates on actual mileage basis, the mileage of 
the sea route being reckoned on its actual mileage of 22 miles instead of 
<14 miles (augmented distance proposed by the. South Indian Railway). 

The question of rates between Southern India and Ceylon has been 
the subject of dispute between the Ceylon Government Railway and 
the South Indian Railway for some time past. 

The London agreement previously referred to had been in operation 
for a year or so, but the Ceylon Government considered that the terms 
of it so far as it related to the financial success of the extension of 60 
miles of their broad gauge route to form the Indo-Ceylon Railway con¬ 
nection were not favourable to the Ceylon Railway and, therefore, they 
did not accept the general principle that the through rates should be 
divided on actual mileage should continue. 

The South Indian Railway, on the other hand, maintained that the 
division of rates should be on mileage basis and that for the portion 
of the distance by sea, viz., from Dhanaskudi to Talai-Manar, the dis¬ 
tance should be augmented in view of expensive steamer working and 
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high capital cost of steamers and the cost of other incidental charges 
due to transhipment, etc. 

The case of the Ceylon Government Railway may be briefly put as 
follows 

The Indo-Ceylon connection was made on the initiation of the South 
Indian Railway who had information as to the prospects of trallic us 
the traffic mostly originated in India. 

The Ceylon Government Radway do not find that the mileage divi¬ 
sion of rates pay them and they seem to hold the view that as their 
broad gauge extension called the Manor Railway, has no local traffic 
of its own and is entirely dependent on the traffic from India and since 
the extension was made to meet the South Indian Radwav Indo-Cevlon 
extension it is but reasonable that the rates over the Manar Railway 
should be such as the Radway can afford to charge. 

Therefore, they propose that each tailwav should fix its rates up to 
Talai-Manar and that the sum of such rates should form the through 
rates, instead of the through rates being first fixed bv the Tufieorin 
route and then divided by the Talai-Manar mute on mileage as required 
by the South Indian Railway. 

1'he South Indian Railway on the uthei hand hold the \iew that, the 
through rate should not be more than the late available bv the Tuti- 
eorin route. n:„ the South Indian Railway rate up to Tutieoriu and 
the rates of the lintish India Steam Navigation Companv from Tuti- 
eoiin to Colombo. 

lint the Ceylon Government Railway, who ask for higher proportions 
tor their Railway, apparently consider, that the facilities of transport 
i'iu the Talai-Manar route being girater than those rid Ttdieoiin the 
traffic rut Talai-Manar can heal a higher late. Their great objection 
to the mileage division is that, their haul finm Talai-Manar to Colombo 
is a fixed mileage and, that, therefoie they are entitled to a fixed rate 
on all trade fiom stations on South Indian Railway irrespective of the 
hauls of the South Indian Railway. This procedure of making up the 
through rates is not new to India and is in operation on many Indian 
Railways. It, would appear the whole idea of the Indo-Ceylon connection 
was to lind a convenient, pint for the tialiie of the Southern India 
and for the transpoit facilities of labourers, their foodstuffs and for 
cattle from India to Ceylon for the Ceylon plantations, ft seems, 
however, to be the opinion of the South Indian Railway that as Ceylon 
gets its labour, cattle and foodstuffs from India the country most 
benefitted by the Indo-Cevlon connection is Ceylon and that the Ceylon 
Government Railway should not get anything more than the mileage 
division of the rates, to be fixed on the basis of the rates obtainable 
by the old Tutieoriu route. 

Apart from the question of one or the other country being benefitted, 
on which subject there can always be more than one opinion, the 
question is one which requires settlement on a commercial basis. 
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The first question is, was the Tuticorin route sufficient to meet the 
demands of traffic and to allow of its unrestricted development. 

Apparently the South Indian Bailway authorities did not consider 
the Tuticorin route sufficient at least to allow of development or else 
they would not have advocated the connection vid Talai-Manar. 

Having made the connection and the Ceylon Government Railway 
having been brought into it on the belief that there would be sufficient 
traffic to pay for the money spent on the portion of the railway they 
provided it is now the question of making the railways pay having 
regard to the interests of the public at the same time. 

The two Kail ways are interested in the development of traffic, and 
this being so their interests are allied with the interests of the public. 

One railway holds that the rates are capable of being enhanced whereas 
tire other thinks that tliis is not so. 

The whole question therefore hinges on the issue “ what rates the 
traffic will bear.” 

It is true that the public had tire advantage of low rates via Tuti¬ 
corin route for a number of years and naturally they would clamour 
against air enhancement. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company have since enhanced 
their rates from Tuticorin to Colombo and this would show that the 
rates are capable of enhancement unless of course the position is 
that the British India Steam Navigation Company do not think it worth 
while to continue this service. 4 Steamer Company when it finds that 
a certain service does not pay it it can take its fleet elsewhere 
where it will pay, but the railways are not in the same position. 

There are country boats, besides the British India Steam Navigation 
Company’s Steamers, but the inconvenience ami risk's attendant on 
transport bv such means are great, and generally a more convenient-, ex¬ 
peditious and safer route providing regular service can afford to charge a 
higher rate. 

Unless the intention is to shut the Talai-Manar route one of the means 
of settling the point in dispute would appear to be as follows 

Let the Tuticorin route remain open at the present, rates. 

Let the Talai-Manar route rates (except for traffic from the coasts, 
for which there is I'omjK'titicm and for which low rates must lie charged) 
bo fixed on the basis of sum of local rates of the two railways up to 
Talai-Manar. 

If it, he found, after experience, that this procedure means steadr 
diversion of traffic to the Tuticorin route with a falling off in the traffic 
vid Talai-Manar then it can be claimed that the rates by the latter route 
arc such as the traffic cannot bear and then a reduction in the rates 
must follow, although it is certain that the advantages of the Talai-Manar 
route would command a higher rate than the Tuticorin route, but how 
much higher only experiment or local enquiries on the spot can pruvo. 

So long as the Tuticorin route remains open at the present rates there 
oannot be any ground for complaint from the public, except in the 
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■nutter of rates from stations that arc allotted to the Talai-Manar route. 

In fairness to the public if the rates by the Talai-Manar route are to 
be enhanced the rates by the Tuticorin route in respect of such stations, 
so far as the Railway portion of the journey is concerned, should be 
the same as they were before the opening of the Talaimanar route. 

There have been enhancements in railway fares and rates since 
1016. While the increase in the passenger fares was more with the mtnit is ratu 
intention to restrict travellingowing to curtailment of train service owf 

temporarily, the increase in the goods rates were contemplated for Bailmyt, 
a long time. It may perhaps be necessary to reconsider the passenger 
fares when it is found possible to run more trains on more rolling 
stock and railway materials being available, but in regard to the 
goods rates as the enhancements have been chiefly confined to traffic 
to and from ports, great bulk of which represents foreign trade, while 
the policy of granting favourable rates to India's industries had been 
extended, it may not be necessary to reconsider the rates to and from 
the ports unless it is found that the productions of India, the surplus 
of which has to find a market overseers in the interests of the Indian 
agriculturist, are placed at a disadvantage in the markets of consump¬ 
tion in competition with other country's products. 

The reason for the introduction of this subject in a chapter on “ com¬ 
petition and combination and traffic agreements ” is that the enhance¬ 
ments in the goods rates are the results of combination, after competi¬ 
tion had settled the territories for each railway and each port, and 
defined the shares of traffic for various lines and routes. 

The proposal to increase the goods ,rates was considered for the first, 
time in 1900, at a meeting between all the Railways in Simla during the 
Indian Railway Conference session of 1909. 

It was proposed to enhance tin- rates to and from ports for all com¬ 
modities by 10 ]>er cent, cxeipt for grain, for which the enhancements 
proposed were slight. 

A statement is appended below showing what the rates were then from 
a few competitive centres and what the increases proposed in 1009 meant. 
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Rates for iron. 


Delhi . 
tKra . 

Cawnpore 
Hathru* 

Uinballa 

Delhi . 

A«ra . 
itwnporo 

Hal liras 
Umhalla 

There wus a meeting between the representatives of the principal 
railways at Delhi in March 1910, to consider the whole question, and 
while it was Generally accepted that enhancements could take place ^ 
the matter did not proceed further. 

In 1915 in a note on State reruns Company Management of Indian 
Railways, which I published, the following observations were made.: 

“ Sir Janies Wilson, late Financial Secretary to the Punjab (lov- 
eniment, in his Memorandum on.Wheat for the. British markets, remarks 
that with the railway freight from Amritsar to Karachi at Re. 0-10.Ij 
per iiiaimd, it should pay to export wheat from the Punjab to London. 

In fact even a higher rate would enable Panjab wheat being placed 
in the British market where the price of wheat is determined not by 
the cost of Indian wheat but by the prices of wheat imported into 
England from various other countries. This being the position, and 
looking at the fact that with rates between Re. 0-9-0 and Re. 0-10-6 
per niauiid to Karachi from places in the Punjab there has been in the 
past, under normal conditions, a very big trade done in Wheat via the 
Karachi Port, there is absolutely no reason whatever for the rate from 
Delhi to Karachi to be fixed at a lower figure than Re. 0-10-0. This 
enhancement in the rate from Delhi will enable the raising of rates from 
places like Agra,,IIatliras and Umballa to Karachi and Bombay, and 
also to Calcutta, and would further assist the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to enhance the Cawnpore 
rate in the case of Calcutta, to sav, Re. 0-7-0 or 0-7-6 per maund, and 
in the case of Bombay to Re. 0-8-9 or Re. 0-9-3 per maund. This will 
again help the East Indian Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways to maintain higher 
rates at their stations near Cawnpore, Agra, Hathras and Delhi. Thus 
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the complaint of undue preference, so much talked of, will be removed, 
at least so far as the rates for grain aud seeds to and from ports are 
concerned; it may be particularly pointed out that by enhancing the 
rates from Cawnpore to Calcutta and Bombay from its. 0-5-3 to 
Re. 0-7-0 and from Re. 0-7-0 to Re. 0-8-0 respectively, the present 
margin of difference in favour of, or against a port will not be disturbed, 
in that the present bed rock difference of Re. 0-1-0 per maund will bn 
maintained. So far as the diversion of trailie to any port is concerned 
it is really the margin of difference in favour of or against a port in 
freight that actually controls the flow of traffic aud not the mileage rote, 
and it is seen that the suggested enhancement will not disturb the present 
margin of difference. It will also be possible to readjust rotes at all other 
stations on the whole length from Allahabad to Umballa, where rates 
have been reduced in most cases to ^th pic per maund per mile. 
It was purely because of competition between railways that the 1 t-h pio 
rates were quoted at these competitive centres. In the Punjab, where 
higher rates than the 1 til pie rates prevail, there is more wheat, traffic 
than at other stations where the rates aie lower, thus proving that, 
rates between one-eighth and one-seventh pic (or even higher) move, 
the grain traffic over long distances finely. Seeing, therefore, that 
the [ th pio rates at competitive points are not needed, they might be 
enhanced as suggested, whereby complaints of anomalous rates would 
la: removed and a great deal of controversy ended. There would, 
however, be objections to enhancements fiom the interested parties, and 
reply to them is, that as low rates arc unnecessary it is a waste of money 
to maintain these rates, which not nub' mean sacrifice of (lovernment 
revenue, but invite applications for further unnecessary reductions in 
rates at stations nearer the ports.” 

The whole thing was considered by Railway Managers in 1010, 
and increases in rates had effect, generally from 1st October in that year. 

As grain is the principal item of traffic to the port it may lie useful 
to quote a few examples of what the enhancements were : 

I. The grain rates from the following stations to Calcutta have 
been enhanced as under : - 
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II. The rates to Bombay from some places have been increased 


as follows 


Before 

From 



October 1916. 

October 1916 



R». A. P. 

Re. k. r. 

Delhi . 


.071 

0 8 it 

Agra .... 


.070 

0 8 7 

(.'awn port! 


.070 

0 8 7 

Jubbulptir 


. 0 6 6 

0 7 5 

Kanpur 


. 0 5 5 

0 7 0 


III. The ri.se in the rates to Karachi have been as under in the 
following few instances 


Delhi 

Mu7.affar»ftgar 
Blmtinda . 
Ludhiana , 
Hussar . 
Forozopur 
L) allpur 


Previous to 
October 1910 

Rs. A. P. 
.077 
. 0 7 10 
. 0 7 11 
. 0 9 H 
. 0 9 0 
.090 
. o 9 a 


Present rates. 

Rs. A. p. 

0 9 0 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 10 10 
0 10 2 
0 10 3 
0 10 4 


The low rates at the junctions and at stations in the vicinity thereof 
had led to complaints of undue preference and the readjustment of 
junction rates, which were lowered during competition between rail¬ 
ways, enabled the railways to considerable increase the rates to and 
from the internal stations, 


For instance, the increase in the rate of grain from Agra to Howrah 
from Re. O-li-7 to Re. 0-8-7 enabled the Fast Indian Railway to also 
increase the rate from Ktawah to Howrah from Re. 0-0-0 to Re. 0-8-0. 

The Delhi-Karachi rate having been increased from Re, 0-7-7 to 
lie. 0-9-5 the North Western Railway was in a position to increase the 
rate from say Muzaflarnegar to Karachi from He. 0 7-10 to lie. 0-10-0. 

In the report of 1015 on " Enquiry into Rise of Prices in India” 
the following remarks appear: 

As the growth of communications within India has tended to 
equalise prices throughout the country, so the parallel development of 
communications with foreign countries has tended more and more to 
bring Indian prices into line with those of the world in general. The 
prices of Indian exports are governed by those prevailing, in the world’s 
markets, and through the growing influence of foreign trade, Indian 
prices, apart from temporary fluctuations resulting from the character 
of the seasons, tend to follow the same course as world prices.” 
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If any of the enhanced goods rates will require reconsideration, 
after the war, they will be the wheat and oilseeds rates but it is prema¬ 
ture to say anything on this point at present. If it is found that the 
price of Indian wheat is so enhanced by the present rates that when 
normal conditions return India is not able to place its surplus in the 
markets overseas in competition with the productions of Canada, 
Russia, America or Argentine Republic then it will be time to reconsider 



CHAPTER III. 


Undue preference. 

Indian and The Indian Railways Act IX of 1890 deals with “ undue preference ” 
tmundve""' " l 42 (2). which reads as follows 

pnfama and “ A rjjlway administration shall not make or give any undue or 
ra!« M<,naW, unreasonable preference or advantage to or in favour of any particular 
person or railway administration, or any particular description of traffic, 
in any respect whatsoever, or subject any particular person or rail¬ 
way administration or any particular description of traffic to any undue 
or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.” 

Section 43, sub-sections (1) and (2) of the same Act quoted below 
deals with undue preference m case of unequal rates for like traffic or 
like services. 

“ Whenever it is shewn that a lailway administration charges one 
trader or class of traders or the traders in any local area lower rates for 
the same or similar animal or goods, or lower rates for the same or similar 
services, than it charges to other traders or class of traders or to the 
traders in another local area, the burden of proving that such lower 
charge does not amount, to an undue preference shall lie on the railway 
administration.” 

“ Ill deciding whether a lower ebarge does or does not amount to an. 
undue preference, the Commissioners may, so far as they think reasonable, 
in addition to any other consideration affecting the case, take into con¬ 
sideration whether such lower charge is necessary fur the purpose of 
securing, in the interests of the public., the traffic in respect of which it 
is made.” 

Section 12 (2) is practically a reproduction of the English Law (Rail¬ 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, chapter 25, Clause. 25), an extract 
from which is given below for reference. 

“ And that no such company shall make or give any undue or un¬ 
reasonable preference or advantage to or in favour of any particular 
person or company, or any particular description of traffic, in any respect 
whatsoever, or shall subject any particular person or company, or any 
particular description ol traffic, to any undue or unreasonable prejudice 
or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever." 

In the same way, sections 43 (1) and (2) are based on sections 27 (1) 
and (2) of the English Act which reads as under. 

“27(1). Whenever it is shewn that any railway company charge 
one trader or class of traders, or the traders in any district, lower tolls, 
rates or charges for the same or similar merchandise, or lower tolls, rates 
. or charges lor the same or similar services, than they charge to other 
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traders or class of traders or to the traders in another district, or make 
any difference in treatment in respect of any such trader or traders the 
burden of proving that such lower charge or difference in treatment 
does not amount to an undue preference shall lie on the railway. 

27 (2). In deciding whether a lower charge or difference in treatment 
does or does not amount to undue preference, the court having jurisdic¬ 
tion in the matter or the commissioners, as the case may he, may, so 
far as they think reasonable, in addition to any other consideration, 
affecting the case, take into consideration whether any such lower charge 
or difference in treatment is necessary for the purpose of securing in the 
interests of the public the traffic ip respect of which it is made and 
whether the, irregularities cannot he removed without unduly reducing 
the rates charged to the complainant ; provided that, no railway 
company shall make, nor shall the Court of Commissioners sanction any 
difference in the tolls, rates or charges made for or any difference, in the 
treatment of home or foreign merchandise, in respect of the same 
or similar services.” 

Although sections 4:5 (2) of the Indian Act and section 27 (2) 
of the English Act have the same object in view, it will be seen that 
there is a difference between the two, in that the English Act provides 
that there shall be no difference between the rates charged for home 
or foreign merchandise in respect of the same or similar services. The 
Indian Act makes no such provision. 

Both the English and Indian Acts, however, provide that in deciding 
whether a lower charge constitutes undue preference or not the commis¬ 
sioners may take into account, whether,such charge has been made for 
'the purpose of securing, in the interests of the public, the traffic in 
respect of which such lower charge is made, It may be noted that this 
provision is not imperative but, simply permissive; but at the same 
time it is also to be observed that rf a lower charge is considered 
necessary for securing traffic to the railway it, must also he in the 
interests of the public ; or in other words, the securing of the traffic to' 
the railway is not a ground for a lower charge unless it is also in the 
interests of the public. 

Further, nothing corresponding to the following clause, which forms 
section 27 (3) of the English Act is found in the Indian Act ;— 

“The Court or the Commissioner shall have the power to direct 
that no higher charge shall be made to any person for services in respect 
of merchandise carried over a less distance than is made to any other 
person for similar services in respect of the like description and quantity 
of merchandise carried over a greater distance on the same line of 
railway.” 

Mr. Charles Lee Raper in his book on “ Railway Transportation,” 
published in 1912, writes as follows 

“ Since the questions of reasonableness of rates are so difficult, and 
at the same time so important, that the Commissioner was specially 
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empowered to determine what constituted unreasonableness and to 
decide all cases of preference of rates.” » 

The Commissioner referred to is the permanent Commissioner of 
the appointed members and of three ex-officio members (vide sections 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888). 

But no authority can be traced for the following statement in the- 
same book (Railway Transportation by RaperJ 

“ It was not, however, left entirely to the Commissioners to decide- 
upon preference in the long and short haul; it was decided that no 
higher charge could be made for the shorter than for the longer haul 
over the same line, at the same time, and in the same direction.” 

Section 27 (3) of the English Act quoted on last page does not appear 
to be imperative although it certainly gives the Commissioners the 
power to decide any case on this principle, but this rule does not appear 
to have been made absolute as would seem from Mr. Raper’s book. 

In the United States, however, the Railway Rate Act of 1910 de¬ 
finitely prohibits a greater charge for the shorter intermediate haul 
unless permission is obtained from the Inter State Commerce Com¬ 
mission. There is nothing in the Indian Railways Act corresponding 
either to the American or to the English Law. 

In Government of India, Public Works Department, Railway Traffic,. 
Circular No. 1446-R.T. of 12th December 1887, which was published 
in the supplement to the Gazette nj India for the information of the public 
in dealing with the question of charging a lower rate or an equal rate 
for a longer than for a shorter distance, the following observations were 
made 

“ The question whether the charging of a lower or an equal rate for a 
longer than for a shorter distance does or does not constitute undue pr e¬ 
ference appears to be at present unsettled in England, although the weight 
l of legal authority is very much against the practice, and it seems to he 
at least settled that charging by a Railway Company of a lower or even 
an equal rate for a shorter distance docs constitute primd facie evidence 
of undue preference. The Governor General in Council is disposed to 
instruct the Managers of all State Railways to accept this view of the 
matter until the courts of law in India give decision on the legality or 
otherwise of charging a lower or an equal rate for longer than for a 
shorter distance, and the Consulting Engineers should use their influence, 
in the interests of the public, to prevent any undue preference being 
allowed to exist'on guaranteed lines.” 

There has not been since any legal decision in India on a case of this- 
nature. 

It was remarked in the report of the Departmental Committee of the- 
Board of Trade in England on Railway Agreements and Amalgamations, 
issued in 1911 that “ the equalisation of charges by longer or two alter¬ 
native routes to the level of those in force by the shorter is an effect 
which, in many cases, would not have been obtained but for competition 
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. “ This practice of equalising charges tends also 

ta lower the rates between intermediate points. Thus the third class fare 
of 2s. 6 d. which the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway cliarge, between 
Loudon and Cuildford (43 miles) in order to compete with London and 
South Western Company's route (30 miles) is also charged between 
London and Chilworth (1(1 miles) and the goods rates charged to and 
from such intermediate points may also be reduced, as railway companies 
endeavour to keep their competitive and non-competitive rates on the 
same basis.” 

“ Charges on goods trallie are frequently equalised even where the 
distances are very unequal. Thus, in respect of goods trallie, the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company charge, the samo 
rates between London and Cuddford as do the London and South 
Western Radway Company for half the distance and the London and 
the South Western, and even the South Western and Chatham charge 
the same rates as the Croat Western between London and Reading, 
although the South Western and Chatham route of about 70 miles is 
almost twice as long as the direct (beat Western route (Owens, 12,3(51).” 

What is " undue preference " is a question of fact, and the law only 
prohibits those preferences which arc undue or unreasonable. A preference 
is not illegal unless it. can be proved that is undue, or according to the 
strict wording of the law a preference complained of is an “ undue pre¬ 
ference. unless (lie railway can prove that the preference does not 
create “ undue preference.” As (here have been no cases of undue 
preference m India tried by a court of Railway Commissioners under the 
Act, we can only refer to the decisions of the English Courts. 

It. lias been held in England m several cases "that in determining 
whether mileage rates charged by a railway company to one trader on a 
lower scale than to another do or do not amount to an undue preference 
the Court may take into consideration the fact that one of the traders 
has access to a competing line of railway and also whether the lower 
charge or difference in treatment is for the purpose of securing tho 
interests of the public.” 

It has also been decided in England that “ a railway company is 
justified in carrying goods for one person at a less rate than at which 
the company carries the same description of goods for another if there are 
circumstances which render the cost of carrying the former less than 
the cost of carrying for the latter.'’ 

The following from Disney on the law of carriage by railway is also 
interesting:— 

“ Questions whether preference is undue arc determined by tho 
Railway Commissioners. In dealing with such questions they will give 
greater weight to consideration affecting the interests and welfare 
of the publie than any other considerations, provided they can favour 
the interests of the public without laying unfair burdens on the railway 
company or forcing unremuncrative traffic upon them. Hence, though 

9 
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it may be unreasonable to carry goods of a certain description to a certain 
station for one trader and to refuse to carry similar goods to that station 
for another trader in the same town, it might be quite reasonable to 
carry such goods for the corporation of the town while refusing to do so 
for any private trader. Lees vs. L. and Y. It. Co. (I. Ry. and Cas Tr. 
Cas 352).” 

An agreement made with a customer for carrying at a low rate in 
consideration of large quantities at regular intervals is not considered 
Undue preference for the lower rate is charged in consideration of the 
greater quantity, thus facilitating and reducing cost of transport, and 
for offer of traffic at regular intervals, which give the railway due notice 
to make arrangements to carry such traffic. 

Some have held “ block rates ” and " prohibitive rates ” synonymous. 

“ Jilock rates ” mean rates manipulated to " block ” a certain route 
or a railway against certain traffic. 

The block rates may be, taken exception to when they cause 
the through charge to the public to be increased or increase the cost 
of goods which would ordinarily get a lower rate but for the “ Block 
rates.” In this sense, “ block rates ” may be called prohibitive rates, 
i The reason for the quotation of block rates is either to get as much 
out of the traffic as possible or to prevent traffic, originating on any 
railway system, leaving it at the nearest junction after a short haul or 
to prevent influx of traffic from another railway, carried over that 
“ another line ” over a long lead, but giving the line charging the high 
rates, oidy a short haul. 

“Block rates” in India are, however, not “unauthorised rates” 
in that they are rates calculated at the maximum charge permitted by 
the Government for the classification under which the traffic in 
question comes, but it may be pointed out that the English law, in 
dealing with eases of enhanced rates by railways, provides that it 
shall lie on the Railway company to prove that the increase of the rate 
or charge is reasonable and that for this purpose it shrill not be sufficient 
for the railway to shew that the rate or charge is within the limit fixed 
by an Act of Parliament or by any provisional order confirmed by Act 
of Parliament, (Railway, and Canal Traffic Act, I8!>l). 

Generally, in India, whenever maximum rates of this nature to block 
a route are charged high terminals come in addition and tend to make 
the charge higher still, because high terminals arc sometimes specially 
levied although ordinarily particular class of traffic is exempted from 
, this terminal charge. 

There are instances when higher charges ore made for services in 
respect of merchandise carried over a less distance than for similar 
services in connection with the same description of traffic and in similar 
quantities carried for a greater distance on the same line of railway 
and in the same direction. Such rates may be called “ preferential 
rates,” but whether they constitute “undue preference ” or are “un¬ 
reasonable rates " is a question of fact. 
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Let us take a few illustrations, where railway rates in India may be 
said to have been so quoted as to prevent, traffic moving freely in the 
direction of a certain port or route or a railway and to discuss them .— 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway notify in their Roods Tariff that grain 
for distances up to 300 miles is charged Jrd pie per maund per mile. 

They also notify that this description of traffic is ordinarily subject 
to a short distance charge of 3 pies per maund. when earned for distances 
up to 75 miles and that the terminal of 8 pies per maund which is levied 
on ordinary class goods, does not apply to grain traffic or any other 
traffic carried at schedule (scale) rates, such traffic being subject, to 
short distance charge of 3 pies only. But on traffic to Bombay the 8 
pies terminal applies to grain.* 

The case is this. The Bengal Nagpur Railway charge no terminal 
nor make a short distance charge 1 on grain when hauled over their 
line for distances of more than 75 miles, except when the traffic is for 
Bombay. The. Bengal Nagpur Railway perform the same terminal 
service (in fact 2 terminal services are performed) when the grain trallio 
is booked locally over that, line for distance of, sa\. Bit miles, but no 
terminal is levied. Wren, however, the same deseiiptum of traffic is 
carried to Bombay 8 pies are charged in addition to t lie maximum rate, 
from say Drug to Nagpur junction for Kin miles. 

. In the case Throp rersus Midland Railway Company (li Railway 
and Ca Tr ('as 3!J) it, was held that “ where a Company carry giain to 
two towns, at neither of which they perform certain terminal services for 
their customers it is an undue preference in favour of the traders of one 
town to allow a reduction of terminals in respect of services not being 
performed by the company if the same deduction is not.allowed to the 
traders of the other.” 

Taking the rate of following stations, quoted in the way of illus¬ 
tration it will be seen that for distune.up to nearly 200 miles from the 
junction of Nagpur the Bengal Nagpur Railway levy a rate of ^ pie 
per maund per mile five 8 pies terminal on Bombay traffic. A large 
number of stations are affected, but only 3 are pointed out in the way of 
illustrations. 


Distanco 
from Nagpur. 

Stations. 

Bengal 
Nagpur 
Railway 
proportions 
of the through 
rate to 
Bombay. 

. 

1 

f _ . ... -. - ... 

39 

Bhandara Road 

0 1 9 j 

Mjlcs .39 x | pie 0-1-1 plus 8 pies 
terminal -0-1-9. 

165 

Drug . 

0 5 3 

Miles 165 x | pic== 0-4-7 jiiia 8 pies 
terminal- 0-5-8. 

188 

Raipur . 

0 5 11 

Miles 188 X 1 pic --0-5*3 plus 8 pies 
terminal = 0-5-11. 


* The Bengal Nagpur Bailway have einoe made the 8 pice terminal applicable 
generally and not on Bombay traffic alone. 


<j2 
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The rates to Calcutta and to rid Nagpur from two of the above stations, 
ate as follows 


To vid Nagpur for Bombay. 


Per maund 
per mile. 

Milos. Its. a. p Pie. 

Drug , , . 165—0 5 3= -38 

Raipur. 188=0 5 11 = ’38 


To Calcutta. 


Drug.. 537=0 7 0=18 

Raipur ....... 511=0 8 3=-19 


(1) In the first, place, the rates to rid Nagpur for Bombay are on a 
high mileage basis when the lead is say 200 miles, for instance 
for Raipur, (viz., almost '40 pie per rnaund per mile). 

(2) The terminals are exceptional for Bombay traffic. 

In the case of rates for Calcutta, they arc in many cases higher for 
the shorter distance than for the longer. Drug and Raipur are on the 
same line and on the same route and the traffic from Drug passes 
Raipur when it goes to Calcutta and in both cases the traffic in grain is 
heavy. Yet it will be seen while the rate from Drug to Calcutta for 
037 miles is Re. 0-7-9 per rnaund that from Raipur to Calcutta is 
Re. 0-8-3 per rnaund for 514 miles, a higher rate for a short haul than 
for a long haul.* 

The reasons for such a discrimination appear to be as follows :— 

Drug is nearer Bombay than Raipur is, and the rate from Drug to- 
Bombay is Re. 0-12-3 per rnaund and that to Calcutta is He. 0-7-0. so 
that the difference in favour of Calcutta is Re. 0-1-0 per rnaund. 
Whereas from Raipur, the distance to Bombay is greater and because 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway charging | pie per rnaund per mile phis 
8 pies terminal up to Nagpur junction, the through rate from Raipur 
to Bombay is Re. 0-12-11, and, therefore, even with a higher rate of 
Re. 0-8-3 from Raipur to Calcutta, the Bengal Nagpur Railway are 
able to maintain a greater margin of difference ( riz ., Re. 0-1-8) at 
Raipur than at Drug (riz., of Re. 0-4-0 per rnaund) for Calcutta. 


* Tho Bengal Nagpui Railway arc introducing a scale of rates for grain, etc., whereby 
the anomaly of charging higher rates for short distances and lower iates for longer 
distances is removed. The scale which is on a tolescopic basis is: — 

For distances l to 300 miles . . Jid pie per rnaund per mile. 

Plus „ .. above 300 . . ^th „ „ „ „ 
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This is obviously the reason for a higher rate from Raipur than 
from Drug to Calcutta, although Raipur is nearer Calcutta than Drug 
and the traflic from both places is carried under equal conditions, ri.\, 
in same weight per consignment, and probably Raipur gives a higher 
traflic than Drug and yet Drug has a lower rate for a greater distance. 
It will thus be seen that the Bengal Nagpur Railway rates are based 
on the principle " why sacritiee revenue when you can get a higher rate. 1 ' 
They charge a higher rate from Raipur to Calcutta, a shorter distance 
than from Drug to Calcutta, a longer distance, because they consider it 
useless sacrifice of revenue to quote a lower late than what they get, 
at present at Raipur. 

As regalds grain trallie fiom the Central Provinces to Bombay, tin* 
Bengal Nagpur Railway have apparently found that they cannot prevent 
traflic going to Bombay. The chief reasons probably arc that iS’ 
respect of wheat requiied for local consumption in Calcutta the grain 
mart, is at Howrah and the Bengal Nagpur Railway not having got 
entrance into Howrah, their goods shed being at Slialimar. they are at 
some disadvantage. 

Then, the trade of places on the Bengal Nagpur Railway in Central Pro¬ 
vinces is in the hands of the "Borah’’ meiehants from Bombay, who pur¬ 
chase direct through their own agents on the spot, and theireliief business 
centre being Bombay, they despatch wheat there. There must be some 
such reason because it is known that in the rase of traflic from the places 
served bv the East Indian Railway it was seen (at, least, up to 1911) that a 
margin of lie, <t-3-9 per nmund in railway freight, m favour of Calcutta 
was sufficient to attract traflic in wheat to Calcutta for export to 
England in competition with Bombay, whereas in ease of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway the diileiences are higher than lie. Ami as to 

local wheat traflic Calcutta gets wheat even fiom places near Delhi 
with very small difference m the rate in favour of Calcutta but, not 
much from the Central Ptovmccs foi local consumption. 

Theiefoie. the Bengal Nagpur Railway, seeing that, they cannot 
induet* traffic to Calcutta, want, to make as much out, of the trallie as 
possible when it goes to Bombay, but whether their K pie terminal 
on Bombay traffic is justifiable is open to question. In England, the 
maximum rates and the terminals are both illegal unless sanctioned 
by an Act of Parliament, or the Board of Trade. The English lavw 
|Railway and ('anal Traffic Act, (Section 21 (1) of J8Wt)| provides “that 
all terminal charges proposed to be authoiised .in respect, of each 
class of traflic, and the riicvv^Uwcci under which such terminal charges 
are proposed to be made shall be fully stated when submitted to the 
Board of Trade for approval,’’ 

In India, while the maximum and minimum rates are sanctioned 
by the Government before a railway can levy a rate, neither the terminals 
nor the reasons for their being levied are submitted for the specific 
approval of the Government of India, Railway Department. 
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, One of the contentions on behalf of the public will be that the natural 
flowref the traffic from the Bengal Nagpur Railway stations in the Central 
Provinces in the districts of Nagpur, Drug, Raipur and Bilaspur is 
towards Bombay, as the traffic is yet finding its way to Bombay inspite 
of high rates, and that, therefore, the levy of the maximum rate plus 
8 pies terminal constitutes an unreasonable charge inasmuch as it 
increases the cost of the produce to the port, to which the flow of 
traffic is natural. 

While under the Bemral Nagpur Railway scale of rates the charge 
for, 300 miles would lie about He. 0-9-0 per nmuiid, viz., J pie per maund 
par mile plus 8 pies terminal, the Bast Indian Railway rate for this dis¬ 
tance would be lie. 0-1-7 per maund. The East Indian Railway scale 
is considerably lower. For 300 miles the East Indian Railwav rates 
are half the Bengal Nagpur Railway rates. 

But the East Indian Railway also while publicly notifying that 
goods coming under the category of the old special class (a list of 
which appear in their Goods Tariff) arc only subject to the following 
terminal 


3 pies up to 75 miles, 

No terminal beyond 75 miles, 


make an exception in Ihc case of junctions with the Bombay and Karachi 
lines, for they levy an additional terminal of 0 pies* per maund on 
traffic received to and from the following junctions .— 

(This was introduced on special class Gallic in 1905 during (he 
competition with Bombay lines.) 


Caw u pore. 
.Uibbulpore 
Kntni. 
Manikpur. 


Agra. 

Fmrakhabnd. 

Ifatliras. 

Delhi. 


But they do not levy such terminals, say, on traffic interchanged 
with the Oudh and •Rohilkhand Railway rid Aligarh, rid Moghal Sarai 
or via Allahabad, or with the Bengal and North-Western Railway rid 
Digha Ghat, rid Mokamchghat, rid Tari Ghat, rid Bhagalpur. 

Therefore, the same remarks as made in the case of Bengal Nagpur 
Railway terminals on Bombay traffic apply to East Indian Railwav 
terminals on Bombay traffic, but the East Indian Railway rates for 
grain arc lower than those of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 


* The Fast Indian Railway are withdrawing thin terminal. 
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Next let us take the Great Indian Peninsula cotton rates to Bombay. Pnjtniaid 

. Rain on 


Distances to Bombay 

Stations from 

j Special 

I rates, to 
Bombay. 

Indian 

Ordinary Rail tea ,ya 

rates to 

1 


IK A. 1*. 

Its. A. 

r. 


403 . 

II infill (Unit ' . 

. 1 0 2 

1 13 

5 


413 . 

B.uitier.i .... 

1 1 8 

l 12 

0 


411) .... 

Aim.ion . 

1 1 7 

1 12 

3 


:m .... 

Akola .... 

1 i> 2 

1 H 

S 


341 . 

kiianiyimn 

1 I II 

1 7 

;t 


:m . 

Mill t.l/.tJMU 

I r» 7 

1 10 

;i * 


333 .... 

J.tluuih .... 

1 I 0 

1 <i 

8 


472 .... 

Wmillia .... 

l 2 :» 




520 .... 

X.tjjpur 

(I 14 I 

1 Id 

0 


3 tU . 

S}nMj.’ftoii .... 

1 1 11 

1 7 

2 


These rates mav 

he discussed from various 

points of views, in the 



first place, it may he argued that while, for instance, the rate from Akolu 
to Bombay htj.'S miles is J!s. J-0-2 that from Nagpur to Bombay u20 
miles is lie. 0-11-1. Aim.ioti and llingan (Unit despatches may bring 
forward similar arguments ami add that the trallic given to the railway 
by any one of these stations, lor which the rates aic higher, is bigger than 
that from Nagpur. The position of the Great Indian Peninsula is that 
they did not, want to icdiiie the rate from Nagpur to Bombay and woukl 
be glad to enhance it pro ii tn to the rates from stations nearer Bombay, 
but they will say that thev arc not in a position to do so. 

Therefore, the position is that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
make higher charge for sliotter than for longer haul of traffic in the same 
direction, or m other words, the trallic carried for a whole distance is 
charged less than trallic carried for a part of the distance. Whether 
such a position creates undue pieferencc or not will he for the decision 
of Railway Commissioners, hut it cannot be wholly said that the rates 
are same under equal conditions from the point of view of the public. 

Equal traffic conditions may lie said hv the public to exist from 
both Akola and Nagpur to Bombay, hut the railway may urge that the 
conditions are not equal because in one place the rates have been lowered 
for the reason that bu£ for the rate they would lose the traffic at 
Nagpur, whereas in the other cases, such as Akola. Badncra, etc., the 
rates are such as the traffic can bear. 

If the rates were based from the point of view of what it will cost 
to haul the traffic, leaving a fair margin of profit, there would be, in 
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the eyes of the public, no reason to make the Nagpur rate cheaper, 
but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway argument will be that as 
through trains run from Nagpur to Bombay with coal and grain there 
is less cost in hauling one or two wagons of cotton attached to such 
trains and the only detaching and attaching that such wagons would 
require would be at Dadur, when the wagons would have to be taken oft 
the grain or coal trams, and sent by one of the cotton trains of the 
Great Indian Peninsula that run over the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
Indiu Railway rails from Dadur to Coinba. But this argument will 
lose its weight if a comparison was being made, say, between the rates 
of Wardlia and Murtazapur. Both are road side stations and the 
traffic is forwarded under same conditions as to unantity, wagon load, 
etc., and yet the Wardlia rate is lower for a longer distance, as compared 
with the Murtazapur iatc for a shorter distance. Wardlia rate is at a 
smaller figure because it is nearer Nagpur, the junction between the 
Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal Nagpur Railways, and thus 
influenced by the special reduced rate quoted by this latter line for the 
Calcutta port. 

For the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to make the position such 
as will obviate the necessity for having a higher charge for a short haul 
than for a long haul in the same direction will require either 

(1) that the Bengal Nagpur Railway should cancel their rate of { pie 
to Calcutta from Nagpur and ttri mid increase it to l pie per iiiaund per 
mile, the ordinary rate for cotton, or 

(2) that the Great Indian Peninsula should lie prepared tu lose at 
least a portion of the traffic froni'tlic Nagpur area to Bombay and raise the 
rates to the level of those such as Akola, Muitazapur. 

If suggestion (1) is carried out the cotton nulls in Bengal will say 
that they will have to pay comparatively higher rate of freight, than 
they do at present, but .it is doubtful whether this will be the 
result of raising the price. Whereas if suggestion (g) is given 
effect to, it will have the effect of raising the railway freight 
considerably to Bombay—u position which the Bombay Mills will 
certainly object to, if it is created simply to place the Wardlia, 
Murtazapur, Akola despatches on an equal footing with the des¬ 
patches from Nagpur to give the former the benefit of their 
geographical position. Therefore, what will suit the sellers at say 
Murtazapur will not suit the consumers in Bombay ( viz ., the Bombay 
Mills). 

The other alternative will be to reduce the rates from all stations 
oil the Nagpur Blmsaval section at least to the level of the Nagpur rate 
in order to remove the anomaly of higher rates for shorter hauls than 
for longer hauls. 

Apart from the question of lower rates from Nagpur and Wardha 
constituting undue preference, if the question is treated on the 
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basis of what the traffic will bear, the discussion may be as 
follows 

If the rates for stations in the lierar. where the cotton traffic is tho 
largest, are reduced to the lex el of the rates in the Central Provinces 
(Nagpur. Wardlia. llingan (that), it Hill be noticed that the rates from 
Amraoti. Akola. Muitazajmr. Badncia. Khamgaon. Shegaon, Jalamb, 
will have to be reduced to He. 0-11-1. the late front Nagpur to 
Bombay. Taking Akola. the highest rate, it will he seen that the reduc¬ 
tions will be He. 0-8-1 per maiiiid. It is doubtful whether tins will effect 
any leduction m the puce ol a connuoditv like cotton, which fetches at 
the despatching stations m Heiar Its. 2(1 to Its. 27 per inaiind (if there 
is any reduction in the juice at all the loss m the railway freight will 
lie more than Id per cent). 

The average price of ginned cotton dining the following \ears ill 
JJerar was as follows 


1'ri minimi. 
1 >s. 1 *. 

liKM 
J‘MI‘1 
i‘U0 
i'.Ul 
l!U2 


1*0 (> (I 

20 s 

27 11 0 

2,7 12 I 


With such fluctuation in juices varying fiom Rs. 1H-3-1? to Hs. 27-11-0 
per mound in 1> years a reduction of He. 0-8-1 jier iimund will have hardly 
anv effect, and the matter for consideration is whether the discrimination 
cannot he removed liy the rates from all stations between Nagpur and 
Akola being increased to Hs. 1-0-2 jx-r maund and whether the Bcngul 
Nagpur Hallway cannot also increase their rate to Calcutta. 

What the Bengal Nagpur Hallway do in the matter of grain rates to 
Bombay the Client Indian Peninsula Hailway do precisely the same in 
Connection with the rates for cotton to Calcutta. The recognised 
practice throughout the railway world is that the through rate to 
a junction should not be higher tlum the local rate to the junction. 
Nagpur is a junction between the Croat Indian Peninsula and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railways ; while the local rate for raw cotton (full 
pressed) from say Puchora to Nagjmr is lie. 0-111-10 per maund, 
the rate from Pachora to rid Nagpur (for the cotton mills, say in 
Rajnandgaoti on the Bengal Nagjmr Railway, or in»Calcutta) is 
Re. 0-14-4 pic per maund. It will thus be seen that the local rate 
to Nagpur is 6 pies per maund lower than the through rate Jfid 
Nagpur, and lest advantage is taken by the Calcutta or Ilajnandgaon 
mill owners by re-booking at Nagpur to obtain the benefit of the low 
local rate the Great Indian Peninsula notify that the special rate to 
Nagpur applies when traffic is consigned to the local mills only. 
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It is, however, noticed that the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway rates to competitive railways and ports are not particularly 
high. For instance, Itudain is a station on the Cawnpore Achnera 
Section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. It is 114 
miles from Cawnpore and the rate for grain from Itudain to ma Cawnpore 
is Ite. 0-2-5 per maurid. If the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway wanted to elunge their maximum rates and the high 
terminal, following the example of the Bengal Nagpur Railway or Great 
Indian Peninsula Radway oi the Fast Indian Railway, they could have 
levied a rate of Ite. 0 ,1-8 per maund, but they were apparently satisfied 
with a rate of Km (1-2-5 and this (prior to October 1910) made the rate 
from Rmluin to Howrah lie. 0-7-8 against. Re 0-9-0 the rate to Bombay. 
If the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway wanted they could 
have made the rate to Bombay Rc. 0-7-4 ( T ' 0 pie for 878 miles) and the 
rate to Howrah Re. 0-8-11 (maximum for 111 miles Itudain to Cawnpore 
plus 6 pies terminal---Re. 0-1-8 plus Re. 0-5-3 Fast Indian Railway 
minimum rate from Cawnpore to Howrah). 

Similarly their rate on grain, say, from Sirsa to ciu Delhi, 192 miles, 
is Re. 0-4-1 per maund wliieli works out to -27 pie per maund per mile, 
and this rate applies on trallic to Calcutta port.. For similar distances 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway rate to rid Nagpur for trallic in grain to 
Bombay works out -18 pie per maund per mile. In regard to rates 
from the Bombay, Baroda and Central India to Karachi it is well known 
that they cannot, be manipulated against, that, port in competition with 
Bombay as such an action can he prevented by the Government, in terms 
of their contract with the Secretary of State for India. 

Like the Fast, Indian Railway rates to Howrah the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway Kites to Bomhavnre not generally higher for 
short than for long distances as the following illustrations of grain rates 
will shew : 


Milos. Rs. a. r. 

1,050 Fnzilka to Bombay.. 0 1<> 10 

885 11 H!>ar to Bombay.0 10 2 

84S Delhi to Bombay.OSH 

828 (iiirgaon to Bombay.0 S 0 

790 Kewari to Bombay.0 8 0 

It is true however that the mileage rate in the case of Delhi, 848 
miles, is *12 per maund per mile, whereas the mileage rate from Hissar 
to Bombay, 885 miles, is '138 per maund per mile, whicli is contrary to . 
the principle that as the distance increases the mileage rate should 
become lower. 

This, however, is due to the Delhi Bombay rate having had to be 
lowered owing to the rate from Delhi to Howrah being 0-9-4 for 904 miles 

Apart from the fact of such differential rates being in existence on 
traffio to and from ports, differentiation also exists between two inter¬ 
mediate points of a longer route, equalising between two further points 
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of that route with a shorter route. As for example, the rate for grain 
over the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway between (Wnpnre 
and Bawni-Khera (448 miles) is Re. O-G-IO, whereas the rate between 
Cawnpore and Hansi, which is 11 miles beyond (viz. 450), the rate is 
Re. 0-6-4. On the same railway while the charge on grain from Khalil* 
pur to Agra Fort (184 miles) is Re. 0-1-5 the rate from (hirhi Harsaru to 
Agra Fort 205 miles on the same route is Re. 0-,'S-l 1, or the difference in 
the rate per ton is Re. 0-18-7 for a shorter haul of 21 miles. Rates of 
this natuie have been ipioted on\arious lines for almost ovorv important 
commodity and will be discussed in Part, II of this book. 

In the. ease of grain rates to Bombay over the Croat Indian Peninsula 
Railway the charges aie found to be higher as the distances to Bombay 
decrease as follows :— 


/.—Stations mi 

Miles from 

tin 

*/uhbulfair bianch. 


Bombay. 


IN \ 

r. 

010 Jubhulpoio to Bomlm . 


. . . . o 7 

0 

504 Xurnmj'lipur to Bombay 

• 

. . . 0 s 

0 

II.—Stations on 

tlic 

Maiuljnir branch. 


851) Chitrakot to Bombay . 


. . . . o 7 

t 

821 Banda to Bombay 


. . . . o s 


788 Mahoba to Bombay 


o o 

1 

III.—Stations on the main 

line 

on the section .1 t/ia to JhansL 

880 Bhniul.il to liombav 


. . . . o s 

7 

s <*4 l>li"l)Mii to Bomba j 


(1 o 

1 

705 lletamjitir to Itombay . 


0 1) 

7 

708 (Iwalior to Bombay 


. . . . o 10 

8 


For stations on the same seition and for traffic in the same direction 
the charges become Idghei to Bmnbax as the distance decreases. There 
arc reasons foi the intes fioiii, sav, Blmiidai, ('hitiakol or .lubbulpur to 
be lower owing to competition with Calcutta. Ilhamlai is a station cast 
of Agra and so is (Tiitrakot close to Manikpur. junction will, the (treat 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 1ml, the reasons for rates ftom Mahoba and 
Gwalior to be higher than those fiom Banda and Ifetanipiir respectively 
are not very clear. 

Similar instances are also seen in the local rates other than those 
to and from the ports, for instance in the iat.es for cotton l'tom the Berar 
to say Agra and Cawnpore. 


Miles. 

Bn* a. 

I*. 

673 Murtazapur to Agra 

1 h 

3 

727 Dhamangaon to Agra 

1 5 

8 

705 Amraoti to Cawnpore . 

I 8 

0 

073 Murtazapur to Cawnpore 

1 8 

3 

649 Akola to Cawpnore 

. . . 1 8 

0 
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In the case of Dhamangaon and Amraoti these stations are nearer 
to Nagpur (from which there are alternative routes to Agra and Cawnpore) 
than either Murtazapur or Akola and this accounts for the disparity 
in rates, hut in the case of, say, Cawnpore rates there is no reason why 
all the, three rates quoted above could not be made into a group rate 
of Rs. 1-8-6 per maund. 

The Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway rates are less favourable to 
Bombay than to Calcutta or Karachi, In the case of Calcutta there 
are special reasons for the trallic to be treated liberally on account, of 
load having to be found for return empty wagons fid Moghal Sarai, 
but for Bombay and Karachi the conditions appear to be the 
same unless the, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway wagons going to North 
Western Railway are back loaded with Khewra Salt m large numbers. 

The rates from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway up to its junctions 
with the Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi lines are as follows ; only two 
cases have been cited in the wav of illustration. 


Via Salmranpur for 
Kaiaclu. 

Via C.iwnpoie, for Bombay. 

Vui Moghalsarai for 
Calcutta. 

Ruzagaon to Salmi an pur 1 

Slnupur to rut Cawnpore 

OmndaUhi to vui Moghal* 

for 37.") miles Re. 0-3-11. ; 

for 205 miles Re. 0 4-1. 

! Mitai for 387 miles Ro. 0-1-4. 

Hardoi to via Salmranpur 

Slmhganj to vui Cawnpore 

Ilardoi to vui Moghalsarai 

for 259 links Ro. 0-4-0. 

188 miles only Ro 0-4-3 

Ifaidoi to vui Cawnpore 

for 201 miles Ro. 0-4-2. 

i 

for 1(18 miles Ro. 0-3-1. 



Whereas in t he ease of Bombay the rate of about Re. 0-1-0 is charged 
for a lead of 20b miles, the same rate (rather a lower rate of Re. 0-3-11) 
is leviable on despatches to Karachi for lead of 375 miles, and there are 
several instances of this nature. But anyhow, the Oudh and Rohil¬ 
khand'Railway rate of Re. 0-3-1 from Ilardoi to rid Cawnpore for 147 
miles is not higher than ] pie per maund per mile, which is a low rate 
compared with what the Cleat Indian Peninsula charge on grain to 
Calcutta up to its junction for similar leads or the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
charge on Bombay trallic ad Nagpur, and this shews that the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway rates aie not very unreasonable to Bombay. 

in connection with the North Western Railway grain rates to Karachi, 
so recently notified as in Juno 1917, it is observe? that there are differences 
of the following nature—while, for instance, the rate from Jullundur 
Citv to Kurachee for 802 miles is Re. 0-11-3 per maund, that from 
Phagwara for 810 miles is Re. 0-11-1 or lower for a greater distance. 
Then, again, while the Jullundur rate for 802 miles is Re. 0-11-3 the 
rate from Ludhiana 806 miles, or 4 miles longer distance, is Re. 0-10-10 
or 5 pies lower. Cases of rates for long hauls lower than for short hauls 
will be found in the tariffs of every railway, and whether the passing of 
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a law similar to that exists in America or in England is necessary in the 
interests of the public is a question for consideration. 

In the case of Karachi a special provision has been made in the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailwav contract that the Railway 
Board may at. any time require the Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
Railway to quote over that Railway system such rates in respect of the 
conveyance of passengers and goods to and from both the ports of Bombay 
and Karachi as to secure the carriage of trade to ami from such ports 
on equal terms, and it is further provided that the Railway Board may 
require the quotation of a rate from stations of consignment, to destination 
whether the route is entirely over the undertaking or whether the route 
is onlv partly over the undertaking. The Bombay. Baroda and Central 
India Railway have also in respect, of traffic originating on their 
metre gauge system, to quote the same rates to Karachi rid the Jodhpur 
Bikaner Railway and the North Western Railway and to accept- mileage 
division of rates and are not allowed to charge block rates to Karachi, 
but this is the only instance where such a position exists. 

Tin: uniform maxima and minima rales have been lived in order to 
treat, all the railways and all interests faiilv and alike, but so long as 
similar provision as lias been made in the ease of Karachi rates in respect 
of traffic to and from the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
is not. made for instance in regard to traffic, sav, fromtbe East Indian 
Railway, the Oudli and Rohilkliand Railway and the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway to Bombay or from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 
Calcutta, it cannot he said that all the ports and all concerns have been 
treated alike. 

Further whereas in the ease of some lines, as will lie seen from 
Chapter VI the Government, of India have the absolute power to 
deride whether a late constitutes undue preference or not, they have 
not got similar powers in respect of other lines. For instance, whereas 
the Government can decide absolutely and finally whet her the rates 
of the Assam Bengal or the South Indian Railways constitute undue 
preference or not and ran order eaneMlation of such rates, they cannot 
do so in respect of the East Indian, the Madras Railway or the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Through hates over two or more contiguous railwa/s. 

Through rates in India, in the absence of special lump sum rates 
agreed to between railw avs (and also excepting in the case of coal, railway 
materials, parcels and luggage rates), are generally made, up of sum of 
local rates of two or more railways. 

Dealing with the matter of through rates, in their circular No. 1440 
of 1887, the (lovernment of India expressed the following views and 
this is the only authority in India in this connection. This circular was 
published for the information of the public in the Gazette of India. 
VUmoJtSe “In cases where the traflic offering is sufficient to justify this 
fo'jw'in arran K (,|m '" 1 - Hailway administrations must give reasonable facilities 
lb matter of for public traflic between any two Railway stations, each Railway 
(AroufA rate), administration being contended to receive for its share of the through 
rate less t han the ordinary rate,” and in the cont ract between the Railway 
Companies and the Secretary of State it is provided that the ( lovernment 
of India may from time to time, when considered necessary for the con¬ 
venience of the public, require a Railway Company to enter into agree¬ 
ments upon reasonable terms for “ the settlement and apportionment 
of through rates and charges for traffic.” 

Further, in fixing the maximum and minimum rates for the blast 
Indian Railway, the Government of India in their Circular No. 749 R. T. 
of 21st October 1890 laid down as follows :— 

“ Such lower rates as may obtain on the company’s system for long 
distance traffic should in through booking with foreign lines, be cal¬ 
culated as if the goods were carried over the East Indian Railway 
locally,” but subsequently the Government of India, in their Resolution 
No. 369 R.T., dated 14th May 1891, said that they ” had no desire 
at present to press this point.” 

In the matter of through rates between two railways the Government 
intentions of the provisions in the Act have been described in the 
report of the late Mr. T. Robertson, C.V.O., Special Railway Commis¬ 
sioner for India to bo as under:— 

Fwim o/Ot “ On through traffic, that is traffic going over more than one com- 
-SSmtofoMr P an y' s 1* I1C > * ares aU( l rates should be calculated ou the through dis- 
'tSoaDMotu'tanee (this is really expected by the Railways Act, but in practice is 
rare ^ < * 0ne )’ awl the reduction should always be applied on the entire 
. >piMir of distance and not merely on the local distance of each railway. It is 
fr y**"* * the practice that prevails in India of calculating rates on the distance 
— to the junction only, which is to some extent responsible for a good 
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many of high rates now obtaining, since the traffic only gets the benefit mmtA i» 
of sliding scales of rates on the local distance to the junction, instead *|”j**J^ 
of on the whole distance that the traffic is carried. But if the long i90S. 
distance traffic is to be developed in the manner that such traffic has 
been developed in America, the distance must be taken from the station 
of origin to the station of destination, and the charges calculated on this 
through distance at the reduced rate." 

The law relating to application of through tales is ns follows wliieli 
forms section 42 (1) of the Indian Hallways Act IX of 18!M):— 

“The facilities to he afforded under this sect ion shall include the due l.awin tkt 
and reasonable receiving, fmwarding and delivering hy (‘very railway 
administration, at the reipiest of any otliei railway administration of 
through traffic to and from the railway of any other railway adminis¬ 
tration at through rates. Provided as follows :— 

“(a) The railway ndininist i at inn leipiinng the finffic to ho 
foruaided shall gne wntlen notice of the proposed Ihtomih 
late to each foiwardine railway administration stating 
both its amount and its apportionment and the route hy 
winch the tiallie is proposed to lie forwarded. The pro¬ 
posed through rate iol animals or goods may he per truck 
or per mnund ; 

"(b) each fmwarding railway administration shall, within the 
prescribed period, after the receipt of such notice, hy 
written notice, inform the railway administration requiring 
the traffic to he forwarded whether it. agrees to the rate, 
apportionment, and route ami if it lias any objection, what 
the grounds of the objections are ; 

“ (r) if at the expiration of the prescribed period no such objection 
lias been sent by any forWiiidim.' railway administration, 

(lie rate shall come into operation at the expiration of that 
period ; 

“ ((/) if an objection to the rate, apportionment or route lias been 
sent within the prescribed period, the Governor-General 
in Council may, if he thinks fit, on the request of any 
of the railway administrations refer the ease to the 
commissioners for their decision ; 

“ (e) if the objection is to the granting of the rate or to the route, 
the commissioners shall consider whether the granting of 
the rate is a due and reasonable facility in die interests of 
the public, and whether regard being had to the circum¬ 
stances, the route proposed is a reasonable route, and 
shall allow or refuse the rate accordingly or fix such other 
rate as may seem to the commissioners to be just and 
reasonable; 

" (/) if the objection is only to the apportionment of the rate, 

* and the case has been referred to the Commissioners, the 
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rate shall come into operation at the expiration of the 
prescribed period, but the decision of the commissioners 
as to its apportionment shall be retrospective; in the 
case of any other objection, the operation of the rate 
shall be suspended until the Commissioners make their 
order in the case ; 

“ ( 7 ) the Commissioners in apportioning the through rate shall 
take into consideration all the circumstances of the case, 
including any special expense incurred in respect of the 
construction, maintenance or working of the route or any 
part of the route, as well as any special charges which'any 
railway administration is entitled to make in respect 
thereof; 

“ (h) the commissioners shall not in any case compel any railway 
administration to accept lower mileage rates which the 
administration may for the time being legally be charging 
for like traffic carried by a like mode of transit on an}’ other 
line of communication between the same points, being the 
points of departure and arrival of the through route ; 

“ ( i) subject to the foregoing provisions of this sub-section, the 
Commissioners shall have power to decide that any pro¬ 
posed through rate is due and reasonable notwithstanding 
that a less amount may be allotted to any forwarding 
railway administration out of the through rate, than the 
maximum rate which the railway administration is entitled 
to charge and to allow and apportion the through rate 
accordingly.” 

The foregoing clauses of the Indian Railways Act are practically 
reproductions from sections do and 26 of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act of England. 

The only difference between the English and the Indian law is that 
while in England both a customer and a Railway administration can 
call upon another railway administration for a through rate, in India a 
railway administration alone can call upon another Railway for a through 
rate. 


The English 


According to English law anv customer desiring his traffic to be 


Jndian Law carr ' e ^ a t a through rate is competent to apply to the Hoard of Trade 
and decision.) under the term* of Section 2"> of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 


and opinions jggg f or through rate, but in India customers have no such right, 
' lions aj the and it was also decided in England that as between railways in asking 
Eyiish Law, f or ft through rate ” it need not he the forwarding Company even if the 
tically the Company has some interest in the forwarding of tire traffic it can 
Indiarflaw a8 ^ an0 ^ lcr Company or Companies for a through rate. 
in the matter As to the extent and scope of the law herein referred to, it can only 
ihnmgi rates, he judged from the cases decided in the United Kingdom of which parti* 
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cnkn are available in this country. In the following paragraphs there¬ 
fore some of the decisions of the courts in England from time to time 
are given below :— 

“ A route is not unreasonable because it is proposed to hand over 
to the receiving company at a point only a few miles from its destination 
although such company could receive it at a point further distant from 
its destination.” 

****** 

“ The Railway Commissioners, however, will consider not only the 
public interest, but also the right of a railway company to a long run 
in respect of traffic originating on its own system.” 

****** 

“ The mode of apportioning through rates between railway companies 
is generally to divide bv the mileage, after deduction of the terminal 
charges and as a general rule, however, it is reasonable that when a rail¬ 
way company has a very short distance, it should have more in pro¬ 
portion.” 

It was also held in the case, of Great Northern Railway Company 
(Tr.) V Belfast Central Railway Company (3 It. and Cay Tr. Cas 
411) that '* while adjusting their rates, railway companies must do so 
not only with reference to their own interests but of other Railway 
Companies.” 

In connection with the quotation of through rates in India, there Mian RaO- 

are special through rates in existence for instance :— “t pradict 

in conntenon 

(1) between Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations and Ilowrah JJJ****v*<* 

(Calcutta); 

(2) between the Bengal and North-Western Railway stations 

and Howrah (Calcutta) ; 

(3) between the Southern Maharatta Railway stations and 

Bombay ; 

(4) between the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway stations 

and Bombay ; 

(5) from the Rohilkhund and Kumaun Railway and the Raj- 

putana-Mahva Railway stations to Karachi and vice versa. 

There are also other points where such through rates are arranged, 
and in cases like this the through charges are divided on mileage between 
the two lines, except that when one of the two lines has a shorter lead 
such railway is allowed a slightly higher mileage rate in the way of an 
extra charge of 3 or 4 pies added to its proportion out of the proportion 
of the railway having a longer haul. 

But in all other cases, the sum of local rates of two or more railways 
form through rates. In the ease of long distance traffic, even when such 
traffic may he for a fairly long distance, say, 400 miles and more, 
and may give two railways the same lead (viz., 200 miles to each), it 
cannot get the advantage of low rates on the through distance. 

R 
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If, for instance, oil-cake is booked from a station on tie East Indian 
Hallway to a station on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
and is hauled for distances of 200 miles over each line, the charges would 
be on the following scales of rates over the two railways:— 


Over the East Indian Railway. 

Per maund 
per mile. 

Pie. 

For first 50 miles .'.. *33 

For extra distanco 50 to 100 miles.*20 

101 to 350 miles.-14 

350 to 000 miles.*12 


Over the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 


1 to 100 milos.-33 

101 to 300 miles. -20 

301 to 500 milos.*10 


At these rates the charge over the East Indian Railway will be Re. 0-3-5 
per maund and over the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Re. 0-4-5 per maund for 200 miles respectively thus making up a total 
of Re. 0-7-10 for 400 miles. It will he observed that th#tra(lic, after 
being carried over the East Indian Railway for 200 miles and getting 
the benefit of -20 pie rate for distances 51 to 100 miles and of -14 pic 
rate from 101 to 200 miles over that line will have to start again on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway at -33 pie for the next 
100 miles and at -20 pie for the remaining 100 miles. This undoubtedly 
increases the rates, owing to the “ telescopic ” or “ tapering ” scale, of 
rates not applying on through distance. If the same traffic is carried 
over tho East Indian Railway for 400 miles the total rate would be 
Re. 0-5-8 against the rate of Re, 0-7-10 for 400 miles, when the 
distance is over two railways. 

According to Mr. Priestley’s Report it would appear that in America 
the telescopic scale of the forwarding railway would apply throughout 
the entire distance, whether over one or more railway. 

The practico in force on Railways in France has been said to be, in 
Colson’s “ Transports E. T. Tarifs,” translated by Charles Travis, that 
the “ establishment of through rates is brought about for all currents 
of ‘tariffs, some times for scales with decreasing base and sometimes 
for special rates, as if the different interested systems constituted one 
system.” 
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It is particularly pointed out in this book by Travis, that “ even 
when two railways apply the same scale to particular traffic the fact 
of merging the rates into a through scale charge brings about some 
notable reductions, for instead of restarting from the initial base 
at the point of junction the decrease applies on the whole distance.’ - 



tjim'JSK v. 


Ditcmion in 
lit Imperial 
LcgisIMvt 
Council in 
India in ISIS- 


External and internal trade. 

Complaints have been made from time to time that some railways 
charge relatively high rates for raw materials required by Indian mills, 
factories and industries as compared with the rates charged to the ports 
for similar descriptions of traffic for export in their raw condition. 

Sir Vithal Dass Thakersay, in his speech in the Imperial Legislative 
Council meeting held in Calcutta on 1st March 1912, in moving his 
resolution for the appointment of a committee of enquiry to be held to 
investigate the policy followed by railways in fixing of goods tariffs 
and its effects on development of Indian industries or on inter-provincial 
traffic, quoted several cases of such rates. He drew attention, for 
instance, to the cotton rates of the North Western Railway as being 
lower to Karachi than to Delhi. The rates to Delhi and lid not only 
concern the cotton mills in Delhi but also mills in the United Provinces, 
which may want to use Punjab cotton. The North Western Railway 
cotton rates to Karachi have recently been revised, and taking the 
following stations, the Railway risk rates for “ full pressed ” cotton are 
as follows to Karachi and Delhi ; (while the rates to Karachi arc special 
rates, those to Delhi arc ordinary class rates). 


Distances to Karachi. | 

Hates to 
Karachi. 

Cotton despatching j 
stations. 

Distances to 1 
Delhi. 

Hates to 
Delhi. 

Milos. 

IvH. A. P. 


Miles. 

i 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

070 

1 0 9 

! Multan . 

404 

| 

1 3 2 

f>84 

1 i a a 

Kyallpur 

087 

i 

1 0 0 

073 

l :i o 

Ahlmspur 

390 


t 0 9 

(120 

1 2 1 

('hutiana 

414 


1 2 t) 

(»07 

117 

1 

Darkhana 

404 

1 

1 3 2 


The rates from Multan, Clmtiana and Darkhana are lower for 
longer distances^to Karachi than those for shorter distances to Delhi; 
from Lyallpjir and Ahbaspttr the rates to Delhi arealso relatively higher 
per minimi per mile than to Karachi, but this is not unfair. 

Iii England, the law provides that there should be no difference 
between the rates charged for home or foreign merchandise in respect 
of same or similar services, and the British Railways may, at any time, 
be required to justify, before the permanent commission, any difference 
between such charges. 
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The main ground of justification put forward by the British Railways n«uo>ufor 
in favour of special railway rates to and from ports, as stated in the evi- '*'•<"'* «/ 
denee before the Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture m 
and Fisheries in 1906, was that such rates were due to competition, , * M *> 
and that if they were not quoted the traffic would go bv canal. . !/,*!>,i/jw*. 

For instance, it was pointed out that between Hull and Ia'eds there “ty,^*** 
were three railways, but what was more effectual than all was water tmiki. 
competition by canal. But this factor is absent in respect of traffic from 
most of the internal stations of the Indian Railways to the ports. 

Then, another reason for the rates of English railways to and from 
the ports being cheaper was stated to bo us follows : " the ports wcie 

also used for distribution throughout the country of local merchandise, 
traffic being brought to the ports by the agency of the railways and then 
taken from port to port by water in competition with lailway carriage.” 

This is a condition which does not prevail for a very large portion of the 
port traffic of the Indian Railways, nor is this one of the reasons for 
the rates to the ports being lower, except from stations on the Sea 
Coast on the Bengal Nagpur, Madras and Southern Mahratta and South 
Indian Railways ; also the rates to Calcutta from a few East Indian Rail¬ 
way riverside stations and from Surat and other stations on the sea 
coast on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway to Bombay 
are influenced by water competition. 

It was also pointed out by English Railway Managers that it was 
possible for foreign produce required for consumption in England to be 
taken to many places direct by water and in other places partly by water 
and partly by rail, and that in such eases if the. railway rates to and_ 
from the ports were enhanced the British farmers would not Ire benefited, 
for foreign produce would yet continue to find transportation at cheap 
rates by other means of transport. But this condition does not apply 
(except in a few cases) to low rates on Indian Railways, for cotton 
or grain to the ports, or for sugar, piece goods, iron and other 
imported commodities, from the ports to the interior. 

There would, however, be justification for special rates for cotton to 
the Bombay Port on the ground that such rates are largely taken 
advantage of by numerous cotton mills in Bombay, but there are no 
cotton mills in Karachi. There are, however, some shipments of cotton 
from Karachi to Bombay. In the same way there are flour and oil 
mills at the ports, and these get the advantage of the low export rates, 
which the mills in the interior do not get. 

The suga r industry of India has been receiving a great deal of atten¬ 
tion on tKepart of the Government, and the heavy imports of Java sugar 
are not in the interests of the sugar industry of the country. The rates 
for sugar from the ports to the interior were first reduced during 1904, 
just a year before the Calcutta and Bombay competition started. They 
were further lowered during the competition in 1905. It is during the 
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last 10 years that Java sugar has found an extensive sale in this 
country. Java sugar is produced very cheap. The prime cost of sugar 
in Java was given at Rs. 4-2-0 per maund, the cost of producing 
\ superior white sugar, including all expenses, was said to be Rs. 4-9-2 
„per maund ; and even taking interest on capital the total would come 
to Rs. 5 or Rs. 5-8-0. It compared very favourably with the minimum 
price of Java sugar in Calcutta which was at Rs. 11-4-0 per maund 
before the war. So that Java made handsome profits out of sugar 
exported to India. The steamer freight was then but a fraction of the 
latter figure {viz., Rs. 11-4-0 the price in Calcutta). It is questionable, 
therefore, whether this traffic ever needed further subsidy in the way 
of cheap railway rates that were quoted from the ports to the interior. 
Even if the rates for Java sugar were maximum rates the railways 
would not have lost the traffic, but the profits of the Java producers 
would have been less. 

The reduction in their profits would have been the gain of the Indian 
Railways, and consequently to the revenues of India. 

It may be argued that Railways are able to quote relatively lower 
rates of freight for imported traffic from the ports, which was said as a 
rule to be carried fdr long distances in full wagon loads, thus indicating 
that it is cheaper for railways to carry such sugar than it costs them to 
carry indigenous sugar, which, it is asserted, is carried for shorter dis¬ 
tances in less than wagon loads. This is not, however, always the 
case, and it may be, observed that Ike. special rules for sugar from Ike ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta were not for wagon loads but for actual weight , i.e., 
carried in any weight, however small or however large. The condition as 
to weight appears to have been waived in many cases in order to enable 
despatches in imported sugar being made from the ports to small 
stations which cannot afford a wagon load. Stations, such as Markundi 
on the East Indian Railway, Dabtara and Dhanart on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, have special rates for imported sugar from the 
ports, irrespective of weight and id Railway Risk Distance for distance 
theso rates arc in many cases lower than the rates even for wagon loads 
of indigenous sugar carried at owner’s risk. 

Further, it may also he said that railways get loads for wagons re¬ 
turning from the ports, after discharging produce, by encouraging traffic 
in imports from the ports to the interior and that from the point of view 
of cost of operation imported traffic can be given low rates. 

This is a very reasonable and powerful argument on the part of 
railways, which are run as commercial concerns. The imported traffic 
helps the railways to fill up wagons, which would otherwise return 
empty, and such traffic is thus carried practically at a nominal cost 
and, therefore, at a large profit to the railway. 

But the public side of the case is that in instances where the local 
industries of India are affected by the imports whether it is right for 
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railways, owned by the Indian Government, to encourage imported traffic 1 
by low rates, which are not allowed on similar goods locally produced 
in India. And another point is, did the imported traffic icqiiire the 
lower rates ? They apparently did not, and the low rates were introduced , 
mainly on account of competition, as admitted by the railways at a meet -. 
mg in 1905, when the representative of the premier railway in India 
admitted that the reductions were not called for bv the trade. 

Let us take one or two concrete eases. The East Indian Hallway 
have a telescopic scale rate for both sugar and jagree carried in wagon 
loads of 270 maunds and at owner's risk. At this scale of rate the ehar^ 
on sugar from Howrah to Sutna (015 miles) would he He. 0-12-0 per 
maund, but, there is a special rate of He, 0-8-11 per niaiiml from Howrah 
to Sutna for sugar from Calcutta at owner's risk but, on actual weight, 
whereas if locally produced sugar is carried to tlus station in wagon 
loads at owner’s risk from say 557 miles, the rate would he He. 0-9-10 
per maund. 

In the case of the East Indian Railway, and the Calcutta port in 
particular, it may be pointed out that it will lie more economic for the 
railway to quote special rates to encourage despatches of sugar from 
upcountrv (lich.tr and United Provinces) to Calcutta than from , 
Calcutta to upcoiintry foi the reason that the empty running of wagons 
is considerably greater in the direction of Bengal than in the opposite 
direction. Recently, the East, Indian Railway have made a move in 
this direction in the matter of scale rates for sugar, hut the special low 
rates from Calcutta to certain important centres remain. 

If the milw.vys will at least make the special rates for imported sugar 
from the ports, applicable in wagon loads, a great deal of the complaint 
of preferential tariff in favour of the foreign produce will be minimised. 

Sir Vithal Dans in his speech in the Council, previously referred to, 
also drew attention to the, sugar isles to and from ('awnpore. While, 
for instance, the Great. Indian peninsula Railway rate from Bombay 
to Cawnpore, 810 miles, is He. 0 Hi-8 in favour of the imported 
commodity, the rate from Cawnpore to Khamlwa, on the same line, for 
a distance of 480 miles only, or nearly half the former distance,' is 
also Re. 0-13-8, whereas at the same time the rate from Bombay to 
Jubbulpore, 010 miles, was Re, 0-8-10 per maund, on the same line of 
railway against Re. 0-12-11 for Soliagpur, 491 miles. 

On the North Western Railway also there are special rates for sugar 
in small lots, i.e., on actual weight, from Karachi to certain stations, 
which in one or two cases, work out to less than jth pie per maund per 
mile, and in others between Jth and jth pie, but there arc no special 
rates for sugar in small lots from either Gurdaspur or Amritfar, where, 
according to Government of India’s published list of factories and other 
large industries, there are sugar works. The despatches in small lots 
from these places have to pay the ordinary 1st class rate of Jzd pie, 
and on some railways the rates for jagree (gur, raw sugar) are higher per 
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mile than the rates for the imported refined sugar for equal distance*. 
Jagree or ‘Gut "is one of the important items of food of the mass, 
and in the report of the “ Enquiry into Rise of Prices ” it is stated that 
this stuff is very much in demand by the poor. Gram and gut in the 
United Provinces and in Behar, and parched rice and gur in Bengal, 
form the chief food of the agricultural labourers in the morning. It 
therefore seems that jagree deserves a lower scale of rate than sugar. 

There is another industry, in which there are great expectations, 
viz., the vegetable oil milling industry. In this connection the Director 
^-Industries, United Provinces, not very long ago wrote as follows 

“ There is a chance of a better yield of oil and of a better quality, 
because when crushed fresh, the oil cells yield their oil more readily 
in a warm climate than in cold. Here again we have the factors in favour 
of manufacturing the oil locally, seed available on the spot and a climate 
more favourable than that of Europe for the purpose of manufacture. 
***** 

11 The markets, which have hitherto received their supplies of cake from 
the oil presses of Europe and the East can be supplied from the surplus 
cake which will be available here.” 

“ We exported from the provinces during the year 1913-14 a total 
of 11,609,672 maunds of oil seeds 426,512 tons of a value of 
Es. 5,79,32,700 or £3,862,180, all to be used for the extraction of oil.” 

“ Even if half the oilseeds grown in the provinces were crushed locally 
it would provide work for 800 mills of the size of the Premier oil mills 
of Cawnpore working 24 hours daily throughout the year; and it would 
be possible to use cake more freely, in some cases as cattle food and in 
others for manure, perhaps, thus compensating the soil for some of the 
fertility taken from it. At present we take everything from the land 
and give back nothing, an economic drain akin to living on one’s pro¬ 
duction.” 

It is expected that with linseed, lac, turpentine and resin available in 
the country, India will some day have industries in varnish and paint 
making, but for the present the linseed crop is described “ as a gift to 
the Indian agriculturist from the west, which represents a contribution 
to the earnings of the Indian Cultivators of £3J millions,' 1 as the per¬ 
centage of exports of linseed to productions is very big, linseed oil being 
manufactured in India to a small extent only. 

- The East Indian Railway Carriage and Wagon Department are 
painting their wagons with paint manufactured in their Lilloah (near 
Calcutta) shops. Laterite and burnt clay are ground fine, and then 
well mixed with liquid Hydrocarbon (waste product of coal, used in 
gas making in the carriage and wagon shops of the East Indian Railway) 
and linseed oil. So that if the price of linseed oil is low, the paint 
industry in India can be a good source of income to the people. 
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For oil carried at owner’s risk the rate charged is Jrd pie per maund 
per mile. 

There are also special rates for oil despatched in wagon loads ; the 
charge on oil from Cawnpore to Calcutta is about Re. 0-12-0 per maund 
or equal to ’22 pie per maund per mile. 

Then comes the flour milling industries of India. It should be the 
aim of the country to export as much flour as possible instead of all 
wheat. America has always thought that as far as possible flour, instead 
of wheat, should be exported, but. it is not possible for a big wheat 
growing country like America or India to send all Hour and no wheat. 
America has probably done a great deal in the direction of exporting 
more and more flour, as will be seen from the following remarks 
appearing in Sir James Wilson's memorandum on Indian wheat for 
the British Market, published in 1910 :— 

“ The Eastern ports of the United States now practically export 
only flour.” 

Canada also during recent years has been exporting enormous quan¬ 
tities of flour to the United Kingdom but India has so far stmt very 
little, as will lie seen from the chapter on “ wheat.” 

• The opinions expressed by medical and other authorities against 
the use of white bread, which is said to contain less nutritive consti¬ 
tuents than the brown bread, have recently engaged the attention of the 
people in England, and it may be possible that the demand for brown 
flour mar be great in future, and therefore if India uses clean 
wheat, in its flour mills it ought to be able to place its productions in the 
British Market. 

In the case of traffic to and from the mills the railway is ensured, in 
many cases, of wagon loads in both directions, and the creation of 
more mills increases the earnings of the railway in many ways. The 
late Mr. T. Robertson, C.V.O., special Railway Commissioner for India, 
made the following observations on this point in his report ou the 
Administration and working of Indian Railways:— 

“ The more numerous the local industries are along a line of railwav 
the greater always is the prosperity of that railway. They not only 
give their products to carry but their presence makes a great deal of 
traffic in passenger and goods.” 

Mills give the railways traffic first in building materials, a 
regular traffic in coal, traffic in raw products and then in finished or 
manufactured products, including bye-products as well, such as bran 
in the case of flour mills and oil cake in the case of oil mills. In many 
cases the mills import labour and therefore the railways carry traffic, 
both in goods and in passengers, owing to the introduction of the 
mills. 

The railway rates for flour are not high, but in the case of export 
they are higher than the export wheat rates on the principle that the 
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Port traffic 
and Inland 
trait of 
India 


rate for raw produce should be lower than the rate for the manufactured 
article and also because of the difference in the prices, flour being a 
higher priced commodity than wheat; but as already pointed out flour 
and oil mills, if made extensively, would benefit the country in many 
ways, and flour would give as much wagon load as wheat if not better. 

The charging of same rates for flour as for wheat and the application 
of the telescopic scales of rates for flour on through distance are matters 
for examination and consideration by railways. The particular rates of 
different railways for wheat and for wheat flour and oil and oil seeds 
will be discussed in the commodity chapters, as well as rates for sugar, 
cotton, etc. 

In a country like India where the balance of the foreign trade is in 
favour of the exports of raw produce it is not to the interests of the 
producer that exports should be discouraged, and until India can find 
moans of using its productions more largely in its manufacturing in¬ 
dustries and then of exporting it in a finished state the exports of raw 
materials cannot very well be discouraged, for it will mean restricting 
the market for India’s products, but at the same time it is claimed by 
the local industry people that there should be at least no differentiation 
between the export and the internal rates. 

In dealing with the internal trade of the country the following obser¬ 
vations were made in the Review of the Inland Trade of India for 
1913-14, the official year just preceding the war 

“ The figures are of interest as giving some idea of the extent to 

which the different parts 
of the country are con¬ 
cerned in the movements 
of commodities on a large 
scale. The great bulk of 
the traffic, representing 
about two-thirds of the 
total trade, flows directly 
to and from the chief 
ports, the balance about 
a third is the trade with¬ 
in British Provinces and 
Native States, the trade 
by rail between the chief 
ports being of little im¬ 
portance, as will be seen 
from the marginal table. 
The trade between the 
port towns (other than 
coasting trade) amounted 
to 38,000 tons in the first nine months of the year, and consisted mainly 
of interchanges of foreign cotton piece-goods and hides and skins carried 


(In thousands of tons.) 




—-- 

--- 

— 

Rail and river borne trade. 


Twelve 

months. 

Nino months. 



1912-13. 

1012-13. 

1013-14. 

(1) Between Port town* and 




British Provinces and Native 




States .... 


22,674 

17,041 

10,622 

(2) Within British Provinces and 

Native States 


11.CS2 

8,508 

8,017 

(8) Between Port towns . 


41 

30 

33 

Total 


34,307 

25,570 

24,572 

Cotton manufactures . 


284 

217 

210 

Metals, etc. 


024 

430 

510 

Keroseno .... 


487 

302 

37« 

Sugar .... 
8aii (from Calcutta) . 


524 

407 

472 


407 

300 

31« 

Ootton, raw 


502 

2C9 

387 

Grain and pulse 


4,753 

3,080 

2,649 

•OllMods .... 


1,450 

008 

1,202 

Cool (into Calcutta) . 


6,810 

4,340 

4,202 

Jute „ „ 


1,183 

927 

879 

Gunny „ „ 


227 

170 

148 

Tea „ i, 


87 

81 

84 

Ore (into Bombay) . 


598 

461 

472 
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between Bombay and Madras ports. The trade of the Tort towns in 
principal articles is shown in the margin. The traffic flowing from the 
port towns to the interior of the country consists principally of foreign 
merchandise imported by sea, namely, cotton manufactures, metals 
and manufactures thereof, kerosene oil, and sugar. In addition to these, 
railway plant and rolling stock, gunnv bags, and salt are despatched 
from Calcutta. The inward traffic of the port towns comprise chiefly of 
Indian produce, such as raw cotton, grain and pulse, and oilseeds ; 
Calcutta also receives a considerable quantity of coal and coke, raw jute, 
gunny bags, hides and skins, and tea ; Bombay port metallic ores ; 
Karachi raw wool; and Madras ports hides and skins. In the inland 



“With the expansion of mill industries,* the port towns of Calcutta 
and Bombay arc now receiving large quantities of raw material, which is 


manufactured and dis- 


(Share of I rKRCtvNTAGIS 


Province. 

lirovmu 

in total 
trade. 

Cal¬ 

cutta. 

Bomba) 

Madras Karachi 

Bengal . 

15 

04 



Madras . 

4 

2 

1 

"o' 

Bombay . 

fi 


41 


United Provinces 

0 

20 

10 

12 

Bihar and Orissa 

» 

42 

1 

1 •• 

Punjab . 

7 

2 

3 

.. ; 42 

Central Province? 
and Berar. 

4 

6 

49 

.. j .. 

Assam 

1 

35 


•• 

Sind and British 
Baluchistan 

1 




Rajputana and 
Central India 

3 

2 

JO 

• • 1 

Nizam’s Terri¬ 
tory. 

2 


31 

O' 

Mysore . 

1 


4 

21 ' 


trihuted in India itself. 
The share of different 
ports in the total trade 
of each province are 
shown in the margin in 
percentages. About 04 
per cent, of the trade of 
the province of Bengal is 
carried on with Calcutta. 
A large portion of the 
trade of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, of Bihar and Orissa 
and of Assam is also with 
Calcutta. About 42 per 
cent, of the trade of the 
Punjab is with Karachi, 
and Sind and British 
Baluchistan does 75 per 


cent, of its trade with Karachi. The trade of the Bombay Presidency 


* It if asserted by some that tbe existence of low rates to the ports, in the past, encour¬ 
aged expansion of mill industries at the ports, especially as the rates for the manufactured 
artiole from the raw produot producing oentres are high, e.g., oil (vegetable). 
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excluding Sind with its port town (Bombay) is 41 per cent. The Central 
Provinces and Berar account for about 49 per cent, of its trade with 
Bombay, while the trade of Rajputana and Central India and the 
Nizam’s Territory is to the extent of about 16 and 31 per cent, of their 
trade with Bombay. About 70 per cent, of the trade of the Madras 
Presidency is with its own ports. Mysore also does 21 per cent, of its 
trade with Madras ports.” 

“ The articles of exports are generally indigenous, and the importance 
of the provincial trade depends on the production of the staple articles 
in the respective provinces. Bengal's position in the inland trade is 
high on account of jute, rice and other food grains, oilseeds, coal, and tea 
produced in the province. Bihar and Orissa is important for its enor¬ 
mous production of coal. Tea is the staple product of Assam. Cotton, 
wheat, and seeds of the Bombay Presidency and Sind; cotton and 
groundnuts in the Madras Presidency, and spring and winter crops 
(e.g., rice, wheat, gram, linseed, rapeseed, etc.) in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab chiefly account for the large movement of these articles 
to Calcutta, Bombay port, Madras ports, and Karachi. The United Pro¬ 
vinces, well served by railways, conduct a larger business in purely inland 
__ trade than any other pro¬ 
ds thousands of to»#.) v ' nct ’ of India. In sea- 

- sons of scarcity the 

Nino month*, traffic in food grains 

_shows abnormal activity. 

1912-is. 1912-13. W13-14. • Large increase under im- 
——-— -- - j -ports and decrease under 

Exports (tom United Provinces . 3,310 2,563 1,697 exports, during the nine 

months of the year 
imports into United Provinces , 2,381 1,723 1,977 under review are due 

mainly to the movements 
of food grains.” 

These remarks give an idea of the movement of trade of the country 
and the sphere of each port. In the table appended below the 
principal articles of the export and import trade of each province 
and the names of the provinces with which the trade is chiefly 
carried on are given. The Mill industries of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras get the benefit of low export rates for their raw produce carried 
to the ports, and this has, amongst other reasons, encouraged the 
establishment of milling industries at port towns or in the vicinity 
thereof. The details of figures of export and import and internal 
traffic in various articles, also those relating to local industries, and 
the rates of the different railways for them, will be disejissed in the 
commodity chapters. 

A Table is appended to this Chapter shewing the principal articles 
exported from and imported into each province. 
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Principal articles exported from and imported into each Province by rail, Print,pal 

etc. artidee 

* exported from. 

and imported 

Quantity (in thousands into each 

of tons). Province by 

rail, etc. 


— 

Twelvo 

months. 

Nine 

nonths. 

Names of Provinces to which 
exported or from which 
imported. 


1912-13. 

191213. 

1913-11. 


Calcutta— 





Exports— 





Rico and paddy . 

30 

— 

183 

Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Central Provinces and Burar, 
Assam, Kajputana and Central 
India and Bihar and Oiissa 

Coal and coko 

-v 

127 

81 

131 

Bengal and Assam 

Kerosino 

20(1 

200 

2,1 

Bengal. 

Sugar 

230 

170 

213 

Bengal. United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and Assam. 

Iron, hare, shoots 

182 

128 

111 

Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Assam and Bihar and Oiissa. 

Salt . 

400 

300 

310 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United 
Provinces mid Assam. 

Gunny bogs . 

45 

31 

22 

Bengal, Bjhnr and Orissa, United 
Provinces, Punjab and Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Imports— 





Linseed 

160 

151 

191 

Bihar and Orissa, United Provinces, 
Bengal, (Vnti.il Provinces and 
Berar and Bajputana and Central 
India. 

* 

Bihar and Orissa. United Provnccs, 
Bajputana, Central India ami 
Assam. 

Mustard 

135 

90 

130 

Food grains 

1,058 

1,282 

738 

Bihar and Oii-va, United Provinces, 
Assam, Bi ngal, f V ntr«aj Pro- 
vinces and B< mr and Bajputana 
and Central India. 

Coal and coke 

8,819 

4,339 

1,202 

Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. 

Jute . 

1,180 

920 

880 

BoiK.il, Bilur nml Orissa,. and 
Assam. 

Hides and skin . 

51 

35 

32 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Un t< d 
Provinces and Punjab. 
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Principal articles exported from and imported into each Province by rail, 
etc— contd. 


Quantity (in thousands 
oir tons). 


Nine months. 


Names of Provinces to which 
exported or from which 
imported. 


1912-13. 1912-13. 1913-14. 


Bengal— 

Exports- 


Coal and coke 

1 3,814 

2,959 

Rioo . 

522 

315 

Iron, unwrought . 

58 

43 

CJunny bags 

271 

206 

Salt . 

15 

11 

•Sugar 

17 

12 

Imports— 



Coal and coko 

1,330 

905 

Ciam and pulse . 

64 

50 

Jute . 

171 

75 

Metallic ores 

80 

60 

Railway materials 

, 207 

177 I 

Sugar 

123 

91 

Oil seeds . 

61 

i 

45 ! 

Tea . 

27 

26 

Bihar and Orissa— 



Exports— 



Coal and coke 

7,376 

5,413 


vinces, Punjab, Bombay, Central 
Provinces and Berar, Rajputana 
and Central India and Calcutta. 

174 Calcutta. 

38 Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta. 

164 j United Provinces, Punjab and 
j Calcutta. 

14 Assam. 

14 Assam and Calcutta. 


905 1,183 j Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta. 

50 48 [ Bihar and Orissa, United Provinces 

j and Calcutta. 

75 74 | Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta. 

60 17 Bihar and Orissa. 

177 | 100 j Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta. 

01 | 117 ! Ditto. 

45 i 52 J United Provinces, Assam, Bihar 

! and Orissa and Calcutta. 


5,135 ! Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, 
j Central Provinces and Berar, 
Bombay, Rajputana and Central 
| India and Calcutta. 
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Principal article* exported from and imported into each Province by rail, 
etc. —contd. 



Quantity (in thousands 

OF TONS). 

Twc ‘ t0 Nino months. , 
months. 

1912-13. 1912-13.1913-14. 

Bihar and Orissa— contd. 



Exports— contd. 



Grain and pulse . 

330 

277 136 

Jute . 

124 

72 61 

Metallic ores 

08 

68 r»8 

Railway materials 

173 

153 82 

Sugar 

01 

36 24 

Cotton, raw 

3 

3 

Lae . 

16 

12 11 

Tobacco 

33 

25 30 

Imports— 



Coal and coke 

02 

57 01) 

Rice . 

33 

20 j 30 

Iron, unwroHght . 

21 

15 1 IS 

Gram and pulse . 

127 

71 84 

Oil seeds 

12 

11; 5 

Sugar 

•14 

33 12 

Cotton twist 

0 

7 


United Provinces— 
Exports— 

Grain and pulse— 


Names of Frounces to which 
exported or from which 
impelled. 


Bengal and Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bengal. United Provinces and 
Cential Provinces and Borar 

United Provinces and Calcutta 

Ditto. 

Bengal, United Provinces and 
Calcutta. 

Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Bengal and Calcutta. 

I"mted Provinces. 

Ditto. 

United Provinces and Calcutta 

Central Province* and Borar and 
Calcutta. 


Rice 

Wheat 


34 1 

21 

10 

Bengal, Bihar and 

Orissa, 

Central 




Piovinecs and 

Berar 

Punjab 

43 j 

32 ! 

24 1 

and Rajputana 
India. 

and 

Central 
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Principal articles exported from and imported into each Province by rail , 
etc.— contd. 



QUANTITY (IN THOUSANDS 
OF TONS). 


— 

Twclvo 

months. 

Nine months. 

Names of Provinces to which 
exported or from which 
imported. 


1912-13. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 


United Provinces— 
contd . 





Exports— contd. 





Grain and pulse— 
contd. 





Oil seeds . 

404 

350 

320 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Calcutta, 
Punjab and Bombay Port 

Sugar 

145 

85 

05 

Bihar and Orissa and Punjab. 

Cotton 800(1 

50 

40 

50 

Punjab. 

Timber 

50 

30 

33 

Ditto 

Imports— 





Coal and coke 

1,200 

897 

820 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

Gunny bags 

32 

23 

12 

Bengal and Calcutta. 

Cotton, raw 

0 

4 

0 

Bihar and Orissa and Rajputana 
and Central India. 

Grain and pulso . 

94 

G9 

257 

Bihar and Orissa and Punjab. 

IglO . 

7 

6 

5 

Biliar and Orissa and Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Sugar 

98 

75 

08 

Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta. 

Wheat Hour 

11 

8 

H 

Punjab. 

Salt . 

109 

117 

100 

Punjab and Rajputana and Central 
India. 

Chalk and lime . 

19 

14 

10 

Central Provinces and Berar and 
Rajputana and Central India. 

Marl'lo and stone 

04 

48 

73 

Punjab and Rajputana and Central 
India. 

Tobacco 

11 

9 

12 

Bihar and Orissa. 
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Principal article» exported from and imported into each Pro"ince hj rail, 
—contd. 


Quantity (in thousands j 

OF TONS). J 



Twelve 

months. 

Nine months 


1012-13. 

1912-13 

; 1013-14. 

Punjab— 




Exports— 



i 

Wheat flour 


10 

20 

Salt 

32 

21 

22 

(Bam . , 

133 

137 

01 

W heat 

1,110 

1,030 

710 

Bice 

! 11 

.8 

11 

Cotton seed 

•3 

•2 

•1 

Sujr.u 

12 ! 

4 

# 

Timber 

14 

11 

1 * 

Imports - 



: 

Bice . 

24 

15 

i 

0 

\\ heat 

21 

12 

8 

Cotton, law 

4 

3 

•» i 

! “ 1 

Coal and coke 

1,321 

1,02) 

1 li,H 1 

limber 

108 

00 

1 

0] j 

Marble and atone 

102 

74 

10S i 

Bombay Port— 




Exports— 

j 


I 

Coal and coke 

252 

183 

152 

C'otton, raw 

13 

11 

3 


Names of Provinces to which 
exported or from which 
imported. 


Karachi, Tinted Provinces and 
Piliar and Omsa 

Tnited Provinces and Pilmr and 
Orissa. 

Karachi. Bombay Port and Pom 
bay. 

Karachi and Sind and British 
Baluchistan. 

Hajputana and Central India and 
Karachi. 

Rajput ana and Central India. 

Ditto. 

Karachi and Tnited Provinces. 


Tinted Provinces and Sind ami 
British Baluchistan. 

Tnited Provinces 

Ditto 

Bengal. Bihar and Orissa and 
Karin hi 

United Provinces and Kashmir. 

United Provinces and Bajputana 
ami Central India. 


Bombay. 

Ditto 
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' Ql'ANTITY (in THOUSANDS 
or TONS). 


Twelve 

month?. 


Nine months. 


Names of Provinces to which 
exported or from which 
imported. 


I 

1912-13. 1912-13. 


1913-14. 


Bern bay Port- rontd. . 

Exports— contd. 





R'ce . 

31) 

20 

51 j 

Bombay. 

Run, bars, sheets 

99 

(.7 

81 i 

Bombav, (Vntial Provinces and 
Beiar, Rajputana and Central 
India and Nizam's Territory. 

Railway nmteiials • 

| 

99 1 

M 

80 ’ 

Bombay and Rajputana and Ceil- 
tial India. 

Sugar 

99 _ 

73 

95 

Centra! Provinces and Beiar, Bom¬ 
bay, and Rajputana and Central 
India 

imports - 





Food grams . ' 

5SII | 

1 

475 

289 ' 

Tinted Trounce-. Punjab, Central 
Flounce-. and Beiar and 
Bombay. 

Cotton, law . , 

230 ' 

i 

90 

1 221 

i i 

Central Pi ounces and Berar, 
Bombay and Tinted Provinces. 

(W-v-l- . 

193 

1 

313 

1 520 

Tinted Flounces, Central Fro¬ 
unces and Buar, Bombay and 
Nizam's Tcintoiy. 

Boiiilayl’ieMdeiuy- 

Kxpoits— 





Salt . 

1 

1(0 

97 

' 103 

i 

(Vntial Piuunccs ami Berar, 
Ni/am’s Tciritory, and United 

Pio\ nice-. 

Indian cotton 

uootls. 

2S 

21 

: 19 

| 

Tinted Frounces, Punjab, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Bombay Port. 

' 1 

Imports-- 





Rico . • i 

74 

52 

70 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Madras, and Bombay Fort. 

Wheat 

85 

76 

35 

United Provinces and Rajputana 
and Central India. 
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Principal article* exported from and imported into each Province by rail, 
etc.— contd. 



Ql ASTin (IN THOUSANDS 
OK TONS). 

1 

l 

— 

Tweh e 
months 

Nine month- 

i 

Names ol Frovinces to which 
exported or from which 
imported. 


IS) 12-1.1 

i 1912-lit 

L. 

191 :mi 


Bomb iy Frvwdency— 
t conk!. 


1 



Jrapoit *—< 'unhi. 


! 



.Sugar 

ill 

.*(0 

<u> 

Cinted Flounces and Bombay 

poll. 

Coal and coke 

oas 

7.19 

n.H 

Bengal, Bih.ii ami Oiisn.i, and 
Nizam's Tmitory, and Bombay 

port. 

Cotton, iaw 

29 

lb 

in 

Bajputana and Central India and 
Nizam's Tci i if or v 

Cotton-ivd 

Bai.u in - 

Jo 

2.1 

1 

(\ ntml Fro\lines and Beiai ami 
Madias 

Kxports — 





M.ulilr .tnd -tone 

J t 

.1 

II 

Nind and Biitish Baluchi-tan 

Imports 

Food giairji 

Molt.i-3 Fre-id« ik v - 

2,03s) 

I.S70 

1, Jos 

Fiinjab, Smd and British Baluchis¬ 
tan and Fulled Frovinces. 

I'ApOlt- - 





Bi<v . 

1 Jo 

Sft 

M2 

Madia- Foits and Nizam’s Trin- 
toiy 

Me tallic ore*' 

:»i 

:n> 

to 

Madras Foits. 

Cottonseed 

Jo 

J.1 i 

•> 

Bombay and Madras Foil-. 

Sugar 

:is 

ji; 

JO 

Nizam i Temtoiy and Madras 
Fort-. 

Timber 

8.1 

b2 f 

I.J 

Madias Foit- 

Imports— 


; 



Coal and coke 

279 

200 1 

274 

Madras Foils and Nizam’s Terri¬ 
tory 

Food grains 

2.12 

174 

■ 


Til seed . , j 

19 

14 1 
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Principal article) exported from and imported into each Province by rail, 
etc.— contd. 


Quantity (in thousands ; 

; OK TONS) 

- 

— 

Twelve 

months. 

Nine months, j 

. 1 

Names of Provinces to which 
exported or from which 
impoited. 


11)1*2 13.1 1 

i 

1912-13.! 1913-14. 


Madras Ports- 



! 


Exports - 





Coal and coke 

IH."> ' 

137 

193 | 

Madras 

| 

Railway materials I 

2(5 

17 ! 

41 

Ditto 

Impoits- - 1 

I 


! 


Cotton, raw . 1 

(55 j 

00 

41 : 

Ditto 

Coal and coke . ! 

™ l 

5(5 , 

73 

Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. 

Marble and stone. 

170 | 

133 

113 

Madias 

Central Provinces and j 
Berar- 


i 



w 

M 

*53 

C 

T 

; 




Marble and stone. | 

| 

19 

18 

1 

Rajputana and Central India and 
Unitod Provinces 

Timber . . j 

19 

13 

13 ! 

Bombay ami Rajputana and Con 
tial Indin 

Chalk and lime . 

Imports— 

23 

17 ' 

1 

27 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Unitod Provinces. 

Coal and coke 

337 

200 , 

227 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 

Food grains 

(55 

41 1 

44 

United Piovinces and Rajputana, 
and Central India. 

Salt , 

75 1 

49 ; 

47 

Bombay and Bombay port 

Gram 

25 

17 i 

11 

United Provinces and Rajputana 
and Central India 

Rajputana and Oontral 
India— 





Export*— 





Chalk and li mo . 

57 

39 

32 

Bengal, Calcutta and United Prc- 
vinccs. 

Marble and stone 

95 

68 

66 

United Provinces, Punjab, Bombay. 
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Principal articles <xported from and imported m to each Promnc by rail, 
etc. —contd. 



uii-j-i:! 1(112 i:t.j i!ii:M4 


Rajputana and Contra! 
Jndifr—con/d. 

Exports — co/itri 


Salt . 

145 ‘ 

107 

Cotton, law 

:»o | 

25 

Cotton pee* 1 

;t j 

0 

Coal and coke . ( 

7ft j 

50 

Jrnpoit*- — 

j 


Coal and coke 

025 

515 

Bite . . • | 

30 | 

10 

i 

Snjrn 

j 

135 ' 

07 

Marble And Morn* | 


2>’ 

Timber 

14 

| 

Nizam’s Territory— i 


i 

1 

Expoits — 

Coal and toko 

204 

| 198 

Cotton, law 

•10 

! 20 

Food grains 

73 

! 03 

1 

Cotton seed 

41 

1 

! 1>() 

Imports — 


i 

Salt . 

55 

i 35 

Rice . 

39 

‘ 27 

Sugar 

21 

14 


<><> ! Umtod Piorinoes and 1'nnjftl). 

•>•1 I Bombay Puit and Bombay. 

C, | Bombay and Bombay Toit. 

po (Vntral Piovinces and Bemr and 
United Prouneos. 

231 Bmgal and Bihar and Orissa. 

13 United Prouimrt, Punjab and 
(Yntial Provinces and Kerar. 

70 Bihar and Oman. United Province*, 
j Punjab and Bombay Port. 

I* I Unitr<| Provinces and Central Pro- 
! \ mces and Berar. 

| 

<i i Urnti.il Provinces and Beiar and 
Bombay. 

207 Bombay, Mad rue and Mysore. 

21 Bombay amJ Bombay Port. 

30 I Bombay and Madras. 

22 Bombay and Bombay Port. 

38 Bombay and Madras 

29 (Vntral Provinces and Berar and 
Madras. 

J 3 Bombay Port, Bihar and Orissa and 
Madron. 
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Principal article ixported from and imported into each Province by rail, 
etc.— conoid. 


Quantity (in thousands 
os tuns). 


Twelve I 
months ; 


Nino months. 


Names of Provinces to which 
exported or from which 
imported 


iiii2-i:il iin3-i4 


Sind and British Balu¬ 
chistan 

Exports— 


Rioe . 

85 

57 

Marble and stone 

28 

14 

| 

Imports- 


| 

Gram 

10 

7 

_ - Wheat . . ! 

* 

« 

40 

Railway materials 

13 

3 

i 

Assam- 



Exports — 


• 

Rioo and paddy . I 

191 

100 

Chalk and lime . i 

49 

30 

Oil seeds 

7 

5 

Tea , 

83 

70 

Timber 

»i| 

29 . 

1 

Imports— , 

j 


Rico 

'-1 

10 

Salt . . . | 

30 j 

22 

Sugar . * ! 

18 j 

13 



03 , Punjab, Karachi and Bombay, 
83 Punjab and Karachi. 

I 

5 Punjab and Karachi. 

18 Punjab. 

23 Punjab and Karachi. 


123 j Bengal and Calcutta. 

24 j Ditto. 

12 j Ditto 

73 i Ditto. 

| 

40 | Ditto. 

30 i Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
I Calcutta. 

27 , Bengal and Calcutta. 

15 Ditto. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Government control of Railways in the matter of Railway rates 
and fares. 


In England, the control over Railways is exercised by the Hoard of Fmaimt at 
Trade. The maximum passenger fares and the maximum goods rates ** 

are fixed by the Parliament, The Board of Trade sanction the general London \n 
classification of goods and hear complaints from the public in the matter 
of Railway rates and fares. mentof 

In England, under the Railway and the Canal Trailic Act, anv person buv* » 

who is of opinion that the railway has charged him an unfair or unreason- and 

, , . , , . • , ,,.<*< puhhe. 

able late of charge, or has in any other respect treated lum m an 

oppressive or an unreasonable manner, may complain to the Hoard of 
Trade. If the Hoard of Trade think there is reasonable ground for the 
complaint they mav call upon the Railway Company for an explanation 
and endeavour to settle the differences amicably between the complainant 
and the Railway Company. For this purpose, the Hoard of Trade in ’ 

Loudon may appoint either one of their own officers or any other com¬ 
petent, porson to communicate with the complainant and the railway 
company and to receive and consider such explanations and communica¬ 
tions as mav be made in reference to the complainant. Hut in India the 
procedure of deputing an officer of the Government for purposes of 
au independent enquiry is rare. In the ease of a complaint the 
Railway Board generally depend on such information as they ran 
obtain from the Railway concerned, against whom the complaint is 
made, in replying to the reference of the complainant. The Hoard of 
Trade in London is required to submit, from time to time to the 
Parliament, reports of the complaints made to them and the results of 
the proceedings taken in relation to such complaints together with 
such observations thereon as the Hoard of Trade thinks fit. 

Before the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888 came into force the 
Act, of 1878 was in operation. The Select Committee of 1882 on Railway 
rates and fares in their report, which was ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons on 27th July 1882, made the following main recom¬ 
mendations 


(1) That one uniform classification of goods be adopted over the LnglUk and 

whole railway svstem. American 

- communom 

(2) That terminal charges be recognised but subject to publication 

by railways, and in ease of challenge, to sanction by Railway an j the* 
Commission. 
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(3) That the Railway Commission be made permanent, and a 

Court of Record. 

(4) That the Commission should be given full powers to revise 

traffic agreements between railways in as large a measure 
as exercised by the Board of Trade. 

At the same time as the above report was published in England an 
Advisory Commission, on differential rotes by rail roads between the 
West and the Sea Board in the United States, made the following obser¬ 
vation! in the matter of publicity in July 1882 

" Railroad problems assume such different phases from year to year, 
and almost from day to day, that those who have authority in railroad 
matters may justly be expected and required to give their earnest atten¬ 
tion and best, efforts to making their franchises accomplish the great 
ends of equal, lair, prompt, and beneficial accommodation which was 
intended in their grant. And those ends they should have in view in 
determining upon the continued existence of differential rates. Their 
observation of the general course of traffic from day to day and from 
month to month ought to enable them to determine, whether the, differen¬ 
tials are too large or too small; whether they arc influencing trade un¬ 
fairly and unnaturally ; and whether they operate as an improper res¬ 
traint upon competition ; and when the improper effect is discovered, 
they ought to correct the wrong without hesitation or delay. To enable 
them to judge fairly and with full understanding accurate statistics of 
their business should he kept by each of them, and submitted to the 
others or kept in some commoil office ; and these statistics ought to be 
periodically given to the public also. Publicity is a great corrector of 
imaginary evils, and may be an important preventive of evils, both 
imaginary and real.” 

11 We do not assume, or believe that there exists in railroad official 
circles any legitimate authority to determine the question of rates arbi¬ 
trarily. Large powers of Self-Government have, undoubtedly, been 
left by the law in railroad managers, but all their authority is qualified 
by duty to the public ; and it cannot be too often or too pointedly as¬ 
serted that the obligation on their part to serve the public with relative 
fairness is of perpetual force. In their future, dealings with the important 
question which has been the occasion for our coming together, the great 
Trunk Lines should be particularly careful to give no occasion for just 
complaint, that they subject any one of the seaboard cities to the opera¬ 
tion of arbitrary or unfair regulations or charges, or that they fail to 
observe towards any one of them, or towards the people trading or de¬ 
siring to trade with them, the mandate of the common law—to deal justly 
and distribute fairly the benefits and burdens which ore incident to 
their occupation.” 

In referring to the Government control of railway rates in the United 
States one run do no better than quote the following from the book on 
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■ Railway Rates and Traffic. " translated from 1907 Edition of C. Colson's 
“■ Transport E. T. Tariffs," by Charles Travis 

“In 1887 the Federal Congress created an organisation of control America* 
called the Interstate Commerce Commission, the authority of which 
has been extended and more elemly defined bv the Acts of 1889, 1891!, congrai on 
1 S*03 and 190(‘>. This Commission consists of seven members, of wliom 

of control Of 

four at the most may belong to the same political partv. Its principal railway rates. 
function is to ensure the due publication and observation of tariffs: 
it also controls the application of certain measures of scrutiny arranges 
flic forms which have to be used for the accounts and statements 
ot the eompanics and prepaics statistics from these statements. The 
Commission published annual leports on the matters coming within its 
jmisdietion. Its scope includes not only' railway companies, but also 
Express companies— which organise a great portion of the direct, services 
m the States Sleeping eompanics pipe lines, and the accessory services 
of warehousing, etc." 

"The venous laws that, have been passed with lespeet, to int,mutate 
t.iullic. render ohligatoiy the publication of (miffs, and rmpiire that all 
modifications be published and notified to the commission at, least ISO days 
helorc they are put in force, with the exception ot those specially authoris¬ 
ed. In addition, the application of rates higher than those, published ill 
the tariffs, anv icbates. and anv special agreements are absolutely forliid- 
(h n." 

" l ntil 19(H) the Interstate Commerce Commission could only de¬ 
cline rates unreasonable, eithci of themselves or in comparison with 
others, but to-day it. can fix maximum taniTs which should lx' substituted 
foi the tariff in quest imp, and its decision lenmins binding for two yours 
it same be not. modified In a judicial decision. To obtain such a judg¬ 
ment the railway company must take the initiative and prove that the 
decision of the Commission was wrongly founded. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission never into feres except in the ease of a complaint, 
legarding a specified rate ; it cannot force the companies to substitute 
a mathematical tanfieation for the eommeieial one ; its real purpose 
is to eradicate the dilTcienees m tnnfK that exist between localities where 
such cannot be justified and. above all, to prevent secret rebates which 
may be the result of special agreements'" 

"It may be interesting to indicate bow. Notwithstanding the sever k Long and 
character of the legislation, the principles of the commercial tarifieation Aatti 
aie respected. Amongst the enactments is one that almost coincides 
with the French " intermediate station ” clause, by which a railway 
company is forbidden to charge more for a short journey than for a long 
one if the first, is included in the second and the transport is effected 
under similar circumstances and conditions ; but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can permit a breach of this rule in justified eases.” 
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Appointment 
of a per¬ 
manent Rail¬ 
way commis¬ 
sion in 
England and 
its function 
and jurisdic¬ 
tion. 


Section 4 of the United States Act to regulate commerce (1887) 
reads as follows 

“ That it shall he unlawful for any common carrier, subject to 
the provisions of this Act, to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the transportation of 
passengers or the like kind of projiertv under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line, in the same direction, 
the shorter being included with the, longer distance, but 
this shall not be construed as authorising any common 
carrier within the terms of this Act, as great compensation 
as for a longer distance. Provided however that upon 
application to the Commissioner appointed under the 
provisions of this Act, such common carrier may in special 
cases, after investigation by the Commissioner be autho¬ 
rised to charge less for longer than for shorter distances 
for the transportation of passengers or property, and the 
commission may from time to time prescribe the extent 
to which such designated common carrier may be relieved 
from the operation of this section of this Act.” 

The English Act. was revised since the publication of the report of 
the special Committee of 1881 referred to in the beginning of this 
chapter. The Railway Act now in force in England is the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of 1888. 

The section of the English Act of 1888 relating to appointment of a 
permanent commission, recommended by the Committee of 1882 referred 
to in the early portion of this chapter, is reproduced below for informa¬ 
tion :— 

“ On the expiration of the provisions of the Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1878, with respect to the Commissioners therein mentioned, there 
shall he established a new commission, styled the Railway and ('anal 
Commission (in this Act referred to as the Commissioners), and consisting 
of two appointed and three a-ofticio Commissioners and such Commission 
shall he a court of record, and have an official seal, which shall be judi¬ 
cially noticed. The Commissioners may act notwithstanding anv 
vacancy in their body." 

“(1) The two appointed Commissioners may be appointed by Her 
Majesty at any time after the passing of this Act, and from time to time 
as vacancies occur.” 

“ (2) They shall be appointed on the recommendation of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade, and one of them shall he of experience in 
railway business.” 

“ (3) Section five of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, shall apply 
to each appointed Commissioner.” 
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“ (4) There shall be paid to each appointed Commissioner such salary 
not exceeding three thousand pounds a year as the President of the Boaid 
of Trade, may, with the concurrence of the Treasury, determine." 

“(5) It shall be lawful for the Lord Chancellor, if he think tit, to 
remove for inability or misbehaviour any appointed Commissioner ” 

“Of the three ei-oflicio Commissioners of the Railway and Canal 
Commission one shell be nominated for England, one for Scotland, and 
one for Ireland, and an cs-ofjiciii Commissioner shall not be required to 
attend out of the part of the United Kingdom for which he is nominated 
The ex-offtcio Commissioner in each case shall lie such judge of a superior 
court as— 

(«) in England the Lord Chancolloi ; and 

(b) in .Scotland the Lord President of the court of session ; and 

(c) in Ireland the Lord Chancellor of Ireland; may from time 

to time by writing under his hand assign and such assign¬ 
ment shall be made for a period of no less than live 
years ” 

“ For the purpose of the attendance of the cx-n/licin Coinmissioneis, 
regulations shall be made from tune to time by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord President of the Court of Session, and the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
respectively, in communication with the er-ofjicio Commissioners for 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, as the case may he, as to the arrange¬ 
ments for securing their attendance, as to the times and place of sitting 
m each case, and otheiwise foi the convenient and speedy hearing 
thereof." 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act. and to general rules under 
this Act, the Commissioners mav hold sittings in any pint of the United 
Kingdom, in suc]i place or places as mav lie most convenient for the deter¬ 
mination of proceeding before them " 

The juiisdiction of the Permanent llaihvav Commission has been 
veiv well explained in liiowne and Theobald s Law of Railway Com¬ 
panies in connection with Soerion h of Railway Canal Traffic Act of 
1888. This Section together with tlm notes, as given in Browne and 
Theobold’s publication, is reproduced below for inhumation :— 


“Railway and Canal Ti>. vine At r, (IsSs Suction- 8j. 


Jurisdiction. 

There shall be transferred to and vested in the commissioners all Jurisdiction 
the jurisdiction and powers which at. the commencement of this Act ?f 

1 uommts- 

were vested m, or capable of bem# exercised by the Railway Commission- sionert 
ers, whether under the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873. or any other 
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trmt/twd Act, or otherwise, and any reference to the Railway Commissioners 
ammution. in the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, or in any other Act, or in ady 
document, shall lie construed to refer to the Railway and Canal Com¬ 
mission established by this Act. 

Extent oj The Commission regard as binding upon it the decisions of the court 
§ 'cmmit- from the commencement, notwithstanding the change in its constitu- 
**»• tion. See Didoot, Newbury, and Southampton Railway Company 
eg. G. W. Railway Co. and L. and >S. W. Railway Co., 1890, 9 Ry. and 
C. Trail. Cas. 210, at p. 229; PickfordA rs. L. and N. W. Ry. Co., 
1905, 12 i b. 151. 

The Railway and Canal Commission has jurisdiction in respect of 
the following matters:— 

facilities. Reasonable facilities by railway and canal companies for the receiv¬ 
ing, forwarding, and delivery of traffic upon and from their several rail¬ 
ways and canals—Railway and Canal Traffic Art. 1 Sol. s. 2. mite, p. 422. 

Due and reasonable facilities by railway and ranai companies for 
receiving and forwarding through traffic—Railway and Canal Traflie 
Act, 1854, s. 2, mite. p. 136. 

Reasonable facilities by railway companies for the junction of private 
sidings or private branch railways with the companies’ lines and for 
receiving, forwarding, and delivering traffic upon and from these sidings 
or private railways Railways (Private, Sidings) Aet, 1904, s. 2, post, 
p. 1121. Rescission or variation of any Order made thcrcundci, ib. s. 
3, post, p. 1123. 

Undue preference or prejudice of any trader by railway and canal 
companies.—Railway and Canal Trallic Act, 1851. s. 2, mile, p. 420; 
Railway ami f'anal Traffic Act, 1888, s. 27, post, p. 810, s. 29 (which 
caused by group rales), post, p. 840. 

Obligation Enforcement, of provisions .Contained in special Acts with regaid 
to traffic facilities and undue preference, or works for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the public, or which impose obligations on a company in favour 
of the public or any individual—Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, 

• • s. 9, post, p. 820. 

W orbing The approval and revision of working agreements between railway 

agreements, companies—Regulation of Railways-Act. 1873, s. 10. ante, p. 716. 

The approval of any agreement, between a railway and a canal corn- 
many concerning the conduct of the traffic of the latter company or the 
rates or tolls levied by it--Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 16, 
ante, p. 721. 

The maintenance of canals owned or managed by railway com¬ 
panies—Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 17, ante, p. 721. 

Disintegration and analysis of rates charged by Railway and Canal 
‘ > Commission—Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 14, ante, d. 717 • 
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Kailway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, as. 33, 34, post. pp. 850. 852 ; Rail¬ 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, s. 3, post, p. 1014. 

Questions involving legality of any toll rate or charge—Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, s. 10, post, p. 827. 

Rebates on siding rates—Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, s. 4, 
post, p. 1014. 

Regulation of tolls, etc., charged on canal controlled by railway 
company—Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, s. 38, post. p. 854. 

After complaint bv applicant to the Hoard of Trade under s. 31 of 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act. 1888 

(а) Through rates—Railway and Canal Traffic Act. 1888. s. 25, 

post, p. 837. 

(б) Increase of rates—Railway and Canal Traffic Act. 1894, 

s. I. post, p. mow. 

The provision by railway companies of third elafes aecommodation Powtuo/ 

and workmen’s trains—Cheap Trains Act, 1883, s. 3, ante. ». 814. Commutio 
‘ 1 under mu 

Enforcement, of lioaid of Tiade orders under the Regulation of teUanttnu 

n 1 rtn 

Railways Act, 1889, s. 2, post. 

Approval agreements for the transfer of railway undertakings under 
the Transfer of Railways (Ireland) Act, J890, post. p. 925. 

The provision and observance by railway companion of schedules 
of the hours of labour of their servants—Railway Regulation Act, 

1893, s. 1, post. 

Objections to diaft rules made by the Hoard of Trade under the 
Railway Employment (Prevention of Aeei’ler.ts) Act, 1900— s. 3 of that 
Act, post, p. 1098. 

With regard to steam vessels worked, etc., by railway companies, 
the jurisdiction of the Commission extends to :— 

(a) Equality of treatment—Regulation of Railways Act, 1808. 

s. 10. ante. p. 0.5*2 ; Regulation of Railways Act. 1873, s. 

0. ante. p. 713. 

( b) Undue preference—Railway and Canal Tra/Iie Act, 1888, 

• s. *28. post. p. 810. 

(r) Facilities for through tiatlic and through rates—Railway* 
and Canal Traffic Act. 1888, s. 25, post, j>. 837. 

(d) Disintegration and analysis of rates- Railway and Canal 

Traffic Act. 1888, s. 28, post, p. 840. 

(e) Exercise by railway companies of their powers in relation 

to steam vessels under Part IV of the Railways Clauses 
Act, 1803—Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 10 (2), 
ante , p. 716. 

Further the Railway and Canal Commission has jurisdiction in th* 
following proceedings of the nature of arbitration 
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Proceedings 
of nature aj 
arbitration. 


Powers of ike 
Government ' 
in Ike mo Iter 
oj rates amt 
facilities 
constituting 
undue prefer¬ 
ence or 
found un¬ 
reasonable 
and Ike 

difference 
between the 
control that 
can be exer¬ 
cised over 
various 
railways. 


Differences .between a railway company and the Postmaster-General 
under the Telegraph Acts—Telegraph Act, 1878, as. 3, 6, 6, ante, p. 786. 

Differences between a railway company and the Postmaster-General 
as to remuneration for the conveyance of mails or under the Post office 
(Parcels) Act, 1882, referred at the instance of either party—Con¬ 
veyance of Mails Act, 1893, s. 1, post, p. 1002. 

By appointment of the Board of Trade, any difference to which 
a railway company or canal company is a party, which is required or 
authorised under the provisions of any general or special Act, to be 
referred to the arbitration of the Board of Trade—Board of Trade 
Arbitrations, etc., Act, 1874, s. (i, ante, p. 730. In connection with 
this, differences under ss. 2, 5, <>, 7, and 8 of the Schedule to the Rates 
and Charges Orders, post, pp. 913, 947, 950, 951, may be referred to the 
Commission. 

With the consent of the Commission, at the instance of either party, 
differences between railway companies required or authorised under the 
provisions of any general or special Act to be referred to arbitration— 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 8, ante. p. 711 ; Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888, s. 15, post, p. 830. 

With the consent of the Commission, on the application of the parties 
any difference to which a railway company or canal company is a party- - 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 9, unit', p. 71ti. 

In India it is believed that a ease of undue preference against a 
railway can only be, decided by a Railway Commissioner to be created 
to decide cat'll case, as there is no permanent Railway Commissioner in 
India. It, is perhaps not known that the Government, of India, rather 
the Secretary of State, have absolute, powers in the matter of 11 undue, 
preference ” in respect, of certain railways. 

hirst, in regard to State lines, viz., the Eastern Bengal, the. North 
Western, and the Omlli and Rohilkliand Railways, the Government 
of India being the supreme authority, can. in the same way as the 
Hoard of Directors in London can in respect, of company worked State 
lilies, order the Agent ol a state worked state line to cancel such lates, 
as the Railway Hoard consider to constitute “ undue preference ” or are 
unreasonable. 

Secondly, it is observed that in respect of the Rohilkund and 
Kumaoti, the Assam-Bengal and the South Indian Railways, the 
Secretary of State has the absolute power to decide whether a rate 
constitutes “ undue preference " or not,, whether against a railway or as 
between members of the public, as will be seen from the following 
clause, which appears in the contracts between the Secretary of State 
and these railway companies. 

“ No undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to or in favour 
of any particular person, company, or railway administration, or any 
particular description of traffic in any respect whatsoever, shall be 
made or given by the company, nor shall any particular person. 
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company, or railway administration be subjected by the Company to 
anv undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever. The Secretary o{ State shall have absolute power for the 
purposes of this section to decide whether any preference, advantage, 
prejudice, or disadvantage is undue or unreasonable.” 

Thirdly, in respect of the Bengal Nagpur and the Bengal ami North- 
Western Railways the Secretary of State has powers to decide whether 
a rate constitutes undue preference as between members of the public 
only. The following clause appears in contracts with these two lines. 

" The Company shall not as between members of the public make 
ot give undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to or in favour 
of any particular person or company or any particular description of 
traffic or subject any particular poison or company to any undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage. The Secretary of State shall 
have absolute power for the purposes of this section to decide whether 
any preference, advantage, prejudice or disadvantage is undue or un¬ 
reasonable.” 

Such clauses as referred to above are. however, absent from the 
contracts between the Secretary of Stale and tlie Bust Indian, the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India, the Great, Indian Peninsula, and the. 
Madras Railways for reasons which are not. verv clear, especially when 
clauses similar to those appearing m the contiaets with the Assam 
Bengal, the Rohilkund and Kumaoii and the South Indian Railways 
appear in the contracts with the Native State lines. 

But in the contracts with all the important trunk lines, including 
the East Indian, the tlreat Indian Peninsula, the Madias and Southern 
Mahratta, the South Indian, the liombav, Baroda and Central India, tlm 
Bengal Nagpur Railways, the undermentioned clause appears : — 

“ The Secietarv of State shall from time to time authorise maximum 
and minimum iales within which the company shall lie entitled to charge 
the public for scrytccs rendered h\ wav of or in connection with the, 
conveyance of passengers and goods on the undeitakiiig. and shall 
prescribe the several classes and descriptions of passengers and goods to 
which such rates shall he respectively applicable, as well as the extent 
to which, within the maxima and minima so authorised, the. Company 
limy vary the said rates m respect of the distance or weight or special 
conditions under which such conveyance takes place or services ais 
rendered." 

It will he seen that while the. railways are allowed to regulate their 
rates within the maxima and minium limits fixed by the Secretary of 
State from time to time, the Secretary of State has also powers to pre¬ 
scribe the extent to which, within the maxima and minima limits, the 
company may vary the said rates in respect of distance or weight or 
special conditions under which conveyance takes place. 

Provision of this latter clause appears to have been made to meet 
cases, where for instance, the Government may want any traffic such as 
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grain to be carried when offered in wagon loads for long distances at a 
cheaper rate than the maximum but not lower than the minimum. 

That this was obviously the intention is evident from the fact that in 
the East Indian Railway contract of 1879 it was provided that for grain 
traffic, the Government could order the railway company to reduce the 
rate to a figure not lower than Jlh pie per maund per mile when the 
traffic was tendered in wagon loads and for leads of over 300 miles. 

Similarly in the ease of passenger traffic, it was laid down in the 1879 
East Indian Railway contract that the Government could order reduc¬ 
tion in the lowest class fares to 2 pies per unit per mile. 

If the intention was not as indicated above it is difficult to understand 
what was at all the necessity for such a provision. Apparently ins'ead 
of confining the Government power of regulating the rates, within the 
maximum and minimum for grain traffic and third class passenger fares 
only, the power was extended to traffic of all descriptions, when ful¬ 
filling certain conditions as to wagon loads, long lead, etc. 

The following are the dates of the contracts with the various rail¬ 
ways— 


(Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway 

. 1900 

Bonilmj, Barodtt and Central India Railway 

. 1007 

Madras and Soullierp Muhratta Railway . 

. 1008 

Kupt Indian Railway. 

. 1875) and 1800 

Annain-Rengal Railway . 

. 1802 

Rohilkiind and Kuinaon Railwav 

. tool 

South Indian Railway . 4 . 

. 1800 and nil) 

Bengal and Nortli-VVewteni Railway . 

. 1882 

Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

. IS'.M and l!)<)2 


Promise of the 
Oovsmment 
to the Indian 
public to 
secure for 
Mem Ike 
tone rights 
in the matters 
aj railway 
rates facilities, 
etc., as enjoyed 
by Me public 
in England. 

necessity for 
a tribunal to 
UsI the inten¬ 
tions and 
actions of 
Railway 
Traffic 

managers in 1 
Me interests 
of Iks public. 


That it was the intention of the Government of India to secure the 
same rights to the Indian public in the matter of railway rates and fares 
as enjoyed by the public in England is evident from the following re¬ 
marks in Government of India Resolution of 12th December 1887, which 
was published for the. information of the public 

“The rights were secured to the. public, in England by the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Acts of 1851 and 1873. ('are will be taken to secure 
the same rights to (lie public in India in the new' Railways Act now 
under consideration, etc., etc.’’ 

The English Act of 1873 is practically still in force in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Act of 1888. One of the important privileges now 
enjoyed by the public in England, under the 1873 Act and the 1888 
Act, is the control of the railways by appointment of railway Com¬ 
missions or tribunals; and so lately as in December 1916 Mr. 
W. M. Acwortb, one of the greatest authorities in England on the 
question of railway rates and fares observed “ that railway rates 
and fares should be fixed by expert General Manager subject 
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always to be brought before a competent tribunal and required to ' 
satisfy that in fixing any rate he lias given to the study of the 
question the best brains he has possessed and that he has been justi¬ 
fied by no motive which cannot be publicly avowed and justified.” 

The late Mr. T. Robertson, C.V.O., urged the necessity for a perma¬ 
nent commission and recommended that the members of the Railway 
Board be employed in association with a law member, when a question 
of law arises, for purposes of Chapter V of the Indian Railways Act, 
the Act being revised on the lines of the English Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act so as to permit of the Railway Commission being always in 
session. 

Whether or not the time for the establishment of a permanent 
Railway Commission in India has yet arrived, or whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India, through their Railway Department, should exercise tho 
control which the contracts of the several railways provide, and whether 
the provisions in the contracts of all the lines should be made, uniform 
in regard to Government powers in the matter of rates constituting 
undue preference, arc questions for discussion. 

It may not also be out of place to mention here that, if required 
in the interests of public convenience, the Secretary of State may, 
from t ; me to time, require a railway company to enter into agreements 
with other Railways upon reasonable terms as to payment and under 
reasonable conditions and restrictions, for the settlement of through 
rates and charges for interchanged traffic. 

The difference between the English' and the Indian conditions is 
that while in England the Government has no self-interest at all in con¬ 
nection with Railways, in India, in some, cases, the Government is 
the sole proprietor and in many others tho principal proprietor. 

The Members of the Railway Commission in England, whose office 
is a permanent one and disentangled from private business, would treat 
matters of complaints in regard to undue preference or withdrawal 
of facilities from a purely judicial point of view. But in India, in cases 
of disputes between Railways in connection with through rate's, the 
Government, having financial interest, in the Railways and being the 
trustee of public funds, have got to consider the welfare of India as a 
whole. While in England the Railway Commissioners who are appoint¬ 
ed by the Government, are to adjudicate between the interests of the 
public on the one part, and of private concerns owning the Railways 
on the other, the position in India is not exactly the same. The Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of control of Railway rates will have to be careful 
that the interests of the tax-payers, as a whole, are not affected by a 
decision which while being very appropriate in the particular case would 
involve unnecessary reductions in various other directions mainly on 
judicial grounds and might affect the Government revenue from 
railways. 
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At present tie appointment of a Commission is left entirely to the 
discretion of the Governor-General in Council in India to decide upon tie 
occasions when the Railway Commission is to be appointed. Therefore 
if the Government does not agree to the creation of a commission on a 
complaint being made either by the public or by one railway against 
another railway administration there is no remedy in a court of Jaw. 
Government of In England, the classification of each article and the maximum rate 
frnnttT 1 ^ or cac ^ c ^ a3S ^ ca ^ on l‘ ave t° l ,e approved by the Board of Trade. In 

powers India, this is also done, and the Railway Board must sanction any 
to ngylok chan™ in the classification before it can have effect. But the railway 

terminal* or ... J 

to appoint terminal charges are not submitted to the Railway Board ior specific 

tyiepmtent aan .ction. The Indian Law provides that a railway mav levy reason- 

ibmmtUees . . r . J J J 

to examine able terminals, but m England the law m regard to terminals is as 

follows:— 

chuifleition “ Every railway company shall submit to the Board of Trade a 
ruimtbo rev ; se( i classification of merchandise traffic, and a revised schedule of 

the Hoard oj J 

Trade, in maximum rates anu charges applicable thereto, proposed to bo charged 
Union. by such railway company, and shall fully state in such classification 
and schedule, the nature and amounts of all terminal charges proposed 
to be authorised in respect of each class of traffic, and the circumstances 
under which terminal charges are to he made. In the determination of 
the terminal charges of any railway company, regard shall be had only 
to the expenditure reasonably necessary to provide the accommodation 
in respect of which such charges arc made irrespective of the outlay that 
may have been actually incurred in providing that accommodation.” 

In India, a somewhat similar clause in regard to terminals is required 
because some of the Indian Railways use high terminals simply in order 
to block a competitive route whereas they do not charge similar terminals 
elsewhcro for same description of traffic for similar distances from or 
to a same station when not destined to or booked from a rival railway 
or port. 

In England the public are given an opportunity of lodging a com¬ 
plaint against a classification, and the Board of Trade after hearing all 
the parties submit a report to the Parliament with their observations. 
There is no such provision in the Indian Act. 

The Board of Trade in England are allowed under section 24 (9) 
of the 1888 Act to employ and consult (apparently independently of 
the Railways) such skilled persons, as they deem necessary or desirable, 
in preparing, revising, and settling the classification and schedules of 
rates ; but in India, generally the fixing of classification is a matter 
between the railways and the Government, and in one case the Railways 
made enhancements in General classification, which the Government of 
India sanctioned in the first instance, but withdrew when the question 
was taken up by some Indian merchants. But ordinarily the public 
cannot even know that a classification is to be revised before the 
Government sanctions a rise in the classification. 
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Further, formerly the Government of India in their Administration 
Report for Railways used to publish— 

(1) all contracts with railway companies, 

(2) more detailed traffic statistics showing the fluctuations of 

traffic under various heads over each railway, 

(3) all important rates alterations, 

( t) gists of traffic agreements between railways regarding rating, 
routing and division of traffic, 

(5) working agreements between railways regarding interchange 
of traffic. 

Rut these are not now published in the Railway Hoard Administra- p u bl 
tion Reports for the information of the public. 

Copies of Indian Railway Conference Regulations used also to be 
available to the public foi sale, but this is not done now although 
expenses in connection with Railway Conferences are borne hv the Indian 
Railways, most of which are practically the property of the Govern¬ 
ment.* 

Then, while the Indian Railways submit to the Home Board all 
joint station working agreements, relating to interchange of traffic 
and working of joint stations, for approval, they simply send the traffic 
agreements, relating to rating, routing and division of traffic for the 
information of the Railway Board ; and, in some cases, the railways do 
not even do this. 

Under the 1891 English Act, when a Railway Company increases 
its rate and if any complaint is made that the rate or charge is un¬ 
reasonable. it lies on the Company tf> prove that the increase of 
the rate or charge is reasonable, and for that, purpose it is not 
sufficient for the Railway Company to show that the rate or charge 
is within any limit fixed by an Act of Parliament or by any provisional 
order confirmed by Act of Parliament. This Act also provides that 
the Railway and Canal Commissioners shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine any complaint with respect to any such increase of rate 
or charge, but not until a complaint with respect thereto has been 
made to and considered by the Board of Trade under section 31 of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888. In India, so far as tilings stand 
at present, a Railway Company can increase its rate within the maxima 
and can levy any terminal it likes until a Railway commission decides 
that the terminal in question is unreasonable. 

There is nothing in the present Indian Railway Act distinctly author¬ 
ising the Government of India to sanction schedule of maxima and 
minima rates, to be charged over various railways in India, or the classi¬ 
fication of goods, although in the contiact with each railway company 
it is provided that the Government shall fix the classification of goods and 
the maxima and minima rates for each class ; but these contracts do not 

* 8o long as the Indian Railway Conference war run by the Government the Rules 
and Regulations were available to the publio, but since it is run independently by tho 
railways the regulations are not sold to the publio. 

T 2 
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cover rates of state worked state lines, Section 24 (5) of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, of England distinctly provides that when 
any classification or schedule of rates has been provisionally sanctioned 
by the Board of Trade and embodied in a provisional order, of the 
Board of Trade, they should procure a Bill to be introduced in the 
either Houses of Parliament for an Act to comfirm the Provisional 
Order, which should be set out at length in introducing the Bill. But 
there does not appear to be anything similar to this in the Indian Railway 
Act. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Maxima and Minima rates and cost of transportation. 

The maximum ami minimum rates on Indian Railways, excepting 
on the hill lines and a few narrow gauge lines of short lengths involving 
high working expenses, arc as follows 


Passcmjcr fan's. 


Class. 

Maximum pies 
j per passenger 
! per mile. 

! Minimum pies 
per passenger 
per mile. 

First . . 

| 

18 

12 

Second . ! 

0 

0 

Intermediate. 


3 

Third . f . 

■i 

IS 


Goods rates on all traffic other than coal in full w«<jon loads. 



1 

1'II.S PER M \UN1) rillt MILE. 

Class. 

Maxiinuiii. 

Minimum. 

X (Explosives including Dangerous goods) . 

4 

i 

5th. 

1 

* 

4th. 


i 

3rd. 

i 

i 

2nd . . 

i 

i 

1st. 

1 

i 

i n 

Coal traffic rates for wagon loads. 



Maximum rates. 

I’cr maiind 


l>cr milo. 
pics. 

For all distances up to 400 miles inclusive .... 015 

For distances above 400 miles— 

For the 1st 400 milo*.. 0*15 

For the distance in oxcesa of 400 miles . , , . . 010 


Maximum 
ami minimum 
ritv and 
fares generally 
t n force on 
Indian Rail¬ 
way9. 
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Minimum rates. 

Per aiaund 
per mile. 

pies. 

For distances up to 300 miles.<H0 

Plus for any distance ill excess o ( 300 miles and up to 500 

miles inclusive.. 0-060 

Plus for any distance in excess of 500 miles .... 0-05 

Condition /.—That the rate shall be calculated on the through dis¬ 
tance between the station of origin and the station of destination of 
the consignment. 

Condition 2 .—That when there are two or more routes to destination 
from the colliery where the traffic originates, the Railway or Railways 
forming the longer route may calculate charges on the same mileage 
as the Railway or Railways forming the shorter route. 

Condition ,'j.—That coal for the use of foreign railways is charged 
at the same rates and under the same conditions as coal carried for 
the public. 

Condition /.—That the rates charged are divided between the Railways 
over which the traffic is carried in proportion to the mileage of each, 
provided that if the distance the coal is carried over any railway is 
less than 25 miles, the mileage of that Railway in dividing the freight 
shall be reckoned as 25 miles. 

The history of the maxima and minima rates for both passenger 
and goods traffic has already been given in Chapters 1 and 11 and the 
present minimum rates for coal have also been referred to and discus¬ 
sed in detail in Chapter II and in the chapter on Coal (Chapter XII). 

Originally, only maximum rates for each railway were fixed sepa¬ 
rately, and subsequently they were made uniform for all the lines. 

Some years after the maximum rates had been in operation, it was 
considered necessary to fix the minimum rates as well, so as to limit 
the power of the railways in quoting very low rates in competition 
with one another. 

It was thought that the shareholders being protected by a guaranteed 
minimum rate of interest at 5 per cent, per annum on their investment 
would not be very much atfeoted if the railway earnings went down and 
the net receipts fell below the guaranteed interest, owing to unnecessary 
cutting down of rates in competition between two or'more railways. 
j It was considered that it would be possible for one railway, if 
minimum there were no restrictions in the matter of quotation of low vates, to 
bring down the rates of other lines in addition to lowering its own rates. 
In i* case, where, for instance, a railway possesses a longer route and 
finds that it can only expect to get a share of the traffic by forcing 
down the rates of a rival line, it is necessary to put a restriction on the 
power of a railway to force or continue wasteful competition, 
because when the longer route does not carry the traffic, it oannot 
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lose anything by quoting abnormally low rates for the purpose of 
bringing the rival route to an arrangement to share the traffic in 
order to avoid unnecessary loss of revenue. Sometimes it is 
found that it pays better to share the traffic under contention than 
to continue competition and force down rates which not only affect 
competitive points but have the tendency to lower rates at non-competi¬ 
tive points also. 

It has previously been stated that for commodities in which the 
traffic of the railways was considerable, e is., agricultural productions, 
minerals, and articles in first stage of manufacture, the minimum was 
fixed at j^th pie per mound per mile lor 2'7 pie per ton per mile), as 
the average cost of haulage on state lines at the time (1887) was about 
^th pie per mauud per mile. 

But from time to time there have been applications to reduce the 
minimum to ^th pie per mauud per mile in the case of grain and seeds 
traffic to the port of Calcutta on the ground that the cost of haulago 
on tho East Indian Railway is lower than /jth pie per mauud 
per mile. 

The minimum rates for coal carried for long distances in full wagon low mini- 
loads have of course been reduced to a lower figure than , l 0 th pie nud^'*"^j ,< * 
the reduced minimum applies to all the railways ; but the case of coal is for Bnifal 
exceptional. & 

In the first place, in the case of coal traffic, the railways most 
affected are the coal carrying lines of Bengal, viz., the East Indian Rail¬ 
way and the Bengal Nagpur Railway on whose lines the traffic origi¬ 
nates, and their cost of haulage, owing to cheap fuel and other reasons, 
is low. It is about 2 l 0 tli pic per mauud per mile on the East Indian 
Railway and about , l ,th pic per mauud per mile on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. Secondly, the coal traffic is earned in wagon loads and in 
train loads and the cost of transhipment, loading and unloading, is borne 
by the owners, so' that a traffic like this can be carried at low rates. 

Thirdly, the Indian railways generally have benefited by the reduction 
in coal rates owing to the cost of their fuel being cheapened by reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of carriage of coal. 

Of the total raisings of coal in India more than Jth (very nearly $) 
is consumed by railways. 

Further, it may also be pointed out that under ordinary conditions, 
the Bengal Nagpur and the East Indian Railways only would be re¬ 
quired to supply funds for wagons required for coal traffic, although 
the other lines have in times of pressure, given wagons on loan to the 
East Indiah Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway, on payment of 
hire. But the other railways arc not ordinarily required to invest 
capital in providing wagons for coal traffic, which originates largely 
on the East Indian Railway or the Bengal Nagpur Railway, and under 
the recognised practice of railways, the railway on which the traffic 
originates is required to supply wagons for the traffic, and the heavy 
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expense oi providing sidings to collieries and the work of distribution of 
empties and of collecting loaded wagons from a very large number of 
small collieries all falls on the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

The other lines practically get loaded wagons from the East Indian 
and Bengal Nagpur Railways, some times in train loads, to haul over 
their lines. 

Therefore, there have been special reasons, peculiar to this traffic, 
which favoured a reduction in the minimum rate for coal on all railways 
in India. 


To revert now to the question of minimum rates for agricultural 
productions and minerals (other than coal). 

The following tables compiled from the Government of India Ad¬ 
ministration Report on Railways, give for the important lines for the 
years noted below— 


Carte/ 
operation mi 
optmlitt 
ttoliitiu. 


(1) The average rate charged per unit. 

(2) The average cost of haulage per unit. 

(3) The average profit per unit. 


(Not!!.—T he avorago fur the year hat been arrived by taking the (iguros lur 2 halt 
years and dividing them by two, and further the avorago oust of haulage represents the 
working expenses, excluding interest on capital.) 



Railways. 

11101. 

loot. 

1007. 

1910. 

1913. 

1915. 



Pies. 

1’ii-a. 

Pies. 

1 * 103 . 

l’i.-s. 

Pros. 


Avorago sum received for 

4-39 

101 

3-70 

3-31 

3-18 

2-85 


hauling onu ton "one 
mile. 







East Indian .< 

Average cost of hauling 

1 (15 

111 

l 

1-37 

1-32 

1-21 


one ton one mile. 








Average piotit m hauling 
ono ton ono mdo. 

2-7t 

203 

2-21 

1-94 

1*8(> 

1-04 


Average sum received for 

o -15 

511 

4-53 

303 

3-70 

3-27 


hauling ono ton one 
mile. 







Bengal Nagpur ■< 

Average cost of hauling 

3-3S 

2-70 

2-2(5 

1-01 

1-81 

1-59 


ono ton ono mile. 

Average profit m hauling 

2-07 

2-35 

2-27 

1-72 

1-89 

1-08 


one ton ono mile. 








f Av eiago sum received for 

O'80 

0-32 

5-84 

5 12 

4-75 

4-48 

Great Indian^ 
Peninsula. 

hauling onu ton ono 
milo. 

Average cost of hauling 

3-15 

2-07 

2-93 

2-09 

2-71 

2-54 

ono ton one mdo. 

Average profit in hauling 

3 71 

3-35 

2*91 

2-43 

2-04 

1-97 



ono ton one nule. 








f Average sum received for 

7-28 

7-50 

5-89 

(i-83 

0-13 

5-76 


hauling ono ton ono 







Bombay, 

milo. 







Baroda aml^ 

Average cost of hauling 

3-00 

315 

2-50 

2-90 

2-70 

2-52 

Central India. 

one ton ono milo. 

Average protit in hauling 
ono ton ono milo. 

122 

411 

3-39 

3*87 

343 

3-24 
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Railways. 

1901. 

1904. 



■ 

\M 



Pies, 

Pies, 

Pies. 

Pics. 

Pies. 

| l’ios. 


' Average sum rcccjycd for 

5-07 

404 

4.42 

4-80 

4-35 

4-20 


hauling ono ton one 








mile. 







North Western.*^ 

Average cost of hauling 

2-07 

2-23 

2 2.3 

300 

2-48 

2 53 


ono ton one mile. 

Average profit m hauling 

2-10 

241 

,17 

1-74 

1-87 

107 


w ono ton one milo. 







) 

Average sum received for 

5-31 

4-71 

G-04 

4-85 

4-80 

4-92 


hauling one ton one 







Oudh und 

Rohilkhand, * 

nnlo. 

Average cost of hauling 
one ton one mile. 

2-50 

! 

2-53 

3-35 ; 

2 01 

200 

2-00 

I 

Averago profit in hauling 
ono ton one mile. 

2-75 | 

2-18 

1 09 

2 21 

215 

2-32 


f Average sum received for 

5*43 1 

5 53 

5 48 

5 29 

5-40 

547 


hauling ono ton one 

i 


| 




Bengal and 

mile. 







North-West* ■< 

Average profit in hauling 

2-01 

2 28 

2 34 

2-27 

215 

2-25 

era. 

ono ton one mile. 

Average profit in hauling 

! 

2-8!) 

327 

311 

3-02 

3 31 

3'32 


one ton one mile. 

! 







f Average sum received for 

1 5-95 

0 57 

0 03 

0410 

535 

4-82 


hauling one ton ono 







Madias and 

mile. 







Southern « 

Average cost, of hauling 

311 

4 13 

4-75 

3 42 ; 

2 05 

2 53 

Maharatta. 

one ton one mile. 

Averago profit in hauling 

2-34 

2 44 

MIS 

2 58 1 

2-40 

2-29 


ono ton one mile. 

• 



! 



f Average sum received for 

8 31 

7-32 

7-07 

0 80 1 

0 59 

(517 

! 

hauling one ton one 
mile. 




| 

j 



South Indian .« 

Average cost of hauling 

1 02 

3-711 

4 10 

3 82 1 

3 Of) 

233 


oim ton one mile. 

Average profit in hauling 

1 20 I 

3-53 

2-91 

i 

2-98 ! 

2-04 

3-84 


^ one ton one mile. 

i 

i 







Mole. —The, averago sum received for e.irmng one ton one mile or the average, cost of 
haulage is largely governed by the largest items of liaflie of a railway, c <j. t coal on East 
Indian Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway and wheat on the North Western Railway. 


On the East Indian Railway and the Rental Nagpur Railway the figures 
of cost of haulage for 1915 were 1-21 and 1-59 pics per ton per milo 
respectively, while those for the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India, the Oudh and Rohilkhand, the North Western, 
and the Bengal and North-Western Railways were for the same year 
2-51, 2-52, 2-60, 2-53 and 2-25 pies per ton mile respectively. Excepting 
the two coal carrying lines of Bengal, (East Indian Railway and Bengal 
Nagpur Railway), the circumstances of which in the matter of low 
cost of transportation are exceptional owing principally to coal traffic 
and low cost of fuel, the Northern Railways and the railways serving 
the Western ports, (viz., the Oudh and ltohilkhand Railway, the North 
Western Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bombay, 
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Baroda and Central India Railway) have about the same average figure 
varying between 2-51 and 2-55 pies, the only exceptional case being 
that of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which had a slightly higher 
figure of 2-60 pics in 1915 only. 

Thus the average cost of haulage of most important lines of Northern 
and Western India is between -092 and -095 pie per maund per mile 
or about ^th pie per maund per mile—whereas the present minimum - 
is j^th pie per maund per mile. 

The average cost of haulage does not, however, shew the actual cost 
of haulage of traffic like grain or seeds, which is comparatively cheap 
to carry owing to better loads and regularity in despatches, though 
not so cheap as coal or manganese. The average represents the cost of 
hauling and handling of all descriptions of traffic, including irregular 
and small consignments and bulky articles occupying more space in 
wagons than in proportion to its weight as well as of traffic for very 
short distances, which involve wagons standing for a longer period at 
stations than moving with loads. With a consignment for 50 miles 
the wagon will he standing 2 days (one day at the despatching 
station and one day at the receiving station), while it will he moving 
with load only one day. Therefore, the average statistical cost of 
haulage cannot help one in deciding what a particular consignment 
costs to haul, hut it nevertheless gives a figure, which ought to assist in 
arriving at a decision in fixing the minimum rate for a large number 
of principal commodities taken together. 

On the ground that them is a larue empty running of wagons in the 
direction of Bengal it has been urged from time to time that it would 
pay the East Indian Railway and the Government, to allow the East 
Indian Railway to carry traffic in such wagons at jbtli pie per maund 
per mile, as this figure is higher than their average cost of haulage. The 
traffic so carried will, however, be grain and seeds, now finding its 
way to the Western ports. 

In the first place, it is to be mentioned that, for traffic east of Cawn- 
pore on tho East Indian Railway on their main line, to Calcutta, they 
never took advantage of the present minimum of ^th pie, although 
in many cases the difference in favour of Calcutta was leas than Re. 0-4-0 
per maund. It was held for many years that to effectively divert 
traffio to Calcutta a difference of Rc. 0-3-0 and Re. 0-4-0 was necessary 
in favour of the Calcutta port in railway freight in order to counter¬ 
balance the lower steamer freights from the Western ports. 

Howover, let us'examine the position further. Taking Muzaffarnagar, 
the westernmost district of the United Provinces, on the North 
Western Railway, it will be found that if the North Western Railway 
stick to tho present minimum of , ! 0 th pie per maund per mile to 
Karachi and East Indian Railway are allowed to quote a minimum 
rate of ^th pie per maund per mile from Gbaziabad to Calcutta, 
and the North Western Railway quote same rates to Gbaziabad 
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as the East Indian Railway charge on traffic from their line to the 
Western ports, the result would be as follows 


To Karachi. 

Muzaffamagar to Karachi, 033 miles, at T ' 0 th pic per inauml per 
mile on the North Western Railway. 


Pies, 

03 


To Calcutta. 

Muzaflfainagar to (lliaziabad, 1*3 miles, over the Noith Western 
Railway at ] pie per tnauud per mile pfi/s 0 pies terminal, same 
teiminal as chaigetl hv the Kit'd Indian Railway on traftie to 

Bombay or Karachi from their line.30 

(lliaziabad to Howrah, 891 miles, at ,'tli pie per maninl per mile CO 

Total . 80 


Surely a difference of 4 pies per inauml in favour of Calcutta will 
not enable that port to draw the trailie from Muznffarnagar in competi¬ 
tion with the Western ports. If the North Western Railway do 
not charge 9 pies terminal and are statisfied with 15 pies only the. differ¬ 
ence in favour of Calcutta will not he more than 10 pies, but even this 
will not divert traffic to Calcutta. 

What the East Indian Railway wdl perhaps be able to do will be 
to divert traffic fioiu stations on the length Cawnporo to Delhi on the 
East Indian.Railway. 

The year 1911 was a good year for grain traffic on the East Indian 
Railway. The following remarks appear on the Railway Board’s Ad¬ 
ministration Report for that year:— 

“The increase in the goods earnings on the East Indian Railway 
was chiefly due to heavy bookings of grain for export to Europe.” 

[n 11)11, the total weight, of traffic in wheat, and oil seeds to Bombay 
from the East Indian Railway stations was us follows: — 


Name., of stations. 

Wheal. j 

Oil Reed*. 

Via Delhi (Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway). 

Tom*. 

1,002 j 

Tons. 

Vtd Hathras. 

j 


Delhi. 

•• • j 

08 

Hathraacity ..... . . 

23 1 


Jubbulpore. 

8,420 

1,875 

Agra. 

590 

3,011 

Carried over . 

10,043 

4,984 
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Names of stations. 

Wheat 

Oilseeds, 


Tons. 

Tons. 

({rout'll l forward 

10,043 

4,984 

Cawnpur . 

17,019 

14,410 

Katni. 

1,050 

5,880 

Vid Jubbulpur. 

4,190 

2,430 

Vid Cawnpur. 

3,020 

9,709 

FtdAgra. . . .... 

819 

1,538 

FidManikpur . .... 

2,012 

0,520 

Via Katni. 

700 

9,800 

Vid Delhi (Groat Indian Peninsula Pailway) 

159 

238 

Total . 

40,878 

55,527 


So that the total weight of traffic which it is expected to divert from 
the Bombay port to the Calcutta port from the East Indian Kailway 
stations on the length Allahabad to Delhi, including the Jubbulpur 
branch, is say 1)0,105 tons— 

■10,878 tons wheat. 

55,527 tons oil seeds. 

96,405 tons. 

It will bo Been that most of the trallic which was carried from the 
East Indian Railway to Bombay was from stations on the length 
Allahabad to Cawnpur and the Jubbulpur Branch, us the despatches to 
Bombay were mostly via the junctions on the Jubbulpur line and from 
Cawnpur. 

The rate at ^th pie per maund per mile from Cawnpur to Calcutta 
would be Re. 0-3-6 per maund, and that from Jubbulpur to Calcutta, 
md the East Indian Railway, would work out to Re. 0-4-1 per maund. 
These two rates will generally rule the rates for other stations with a 
shorter mileage to Calcutta, unless it is proposed that the rates for 
longer distances should be lower than for shorter distances. Therefore 
taking Re. 0-4-0 per maund or Rs. 6-12-0 per ton (or say Rs. 7-0-0) and 
96,105 tons as the weight of traffic, the East Indian Railway extra earn¬ 
ings on the traffio diverted to Calcutta from Bombay would be say 
Rs. 6,74,835. 

Apart from the question as to what loss in money such reductions 
will pause to the East Indian Railway and to other lines on their existing 
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traffic, which will be discussed later on, it may be observed that there 
are other important points for consideration ' 

(1) The East Indian Railway empty miming in the down direc¬ 

tion (i.e., towards Bengal) is up to coal districts only, 
say up to Sitarampiir on the main line and up to Dhan- 
baid on the Grand Chord line. * 

(2) If therefore the grain and seeds traffic is diverted to Calcutta 

from the Western ports a few of the trains must run tip to 
Calcutta, which will add to empty running of wagons 
from Calcutta to the coal district. 

(3) There will be more trains thrown on the already congested 

section between Burdwan and Asansol, both in the up 
and down directions. 

The Burdwan-Bandel section has been eliminated out of consi¬ 
deration because the newly opened Biirdwan-ilowrah Chord 
will afford relief by taking off the Howrah traffic from 
this portion of the main line. 

(4) Almost the entire cultivable area in the United Provinces 

served by stations on the East Indian and the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railways is under cultivation ami no further 
expansion can be expected unless there are feeder railways 
to the interior. 

Now to deal with the effect of a special minimum rate of ,^th pie 
per mauiul per mile for the East Indian Railway on the existing traffic 
of the other lines and also of the East Indian Railway. 

The rates to Calcutta from stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, on the length Olmziabad to Bareilly, Bareilly to Aligarh and 
Bareilly to Rai Bareilly, are based on the rates from stations similarly 
situated on the East Indian Railway length Delhi to CawTipur and 
Cawnpur to Bindki. Unless the rates from the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway stations to Calcutta are similarly reduced via Moghalserai, the 
traffic will he diverted to the East Indian Railway routes vid (iliazia- 
bad, vid Aligarh and rid Cawnpur to the detriment of the interests of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and contrary to the traffic agree¬ 
ment of 1889 between tbe Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and the 
East Indian Railway, which provides that the traffic to Calcutta from 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations should take the Moghalserai 
route. 

Apart from the question of fair treatment between the two railways, 
the dcspatchers of traffic on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway will be at 
a disadvantage, and even if the lower rates of the East Indian Railway 
are not applied rid Cawnpur, vid Aligarh and vid Chaziabad, the pre¬ 
valence of low rates on the East Indian Railway will tend to divert the 
attention of the shippers to these marts, and the merchants there 
will be able to oust the buyers now doing business on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. 
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The reduction of rates must, therefore, follow on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway not only up to Lucknow or Rai Bareilly but also 
from stations further east or else the rates for greater distances will be 
lower, and once the Oudh and RohHkhand Railway rates are reduced 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway rates from stations situated 
oh the north bank of (logra must also come down in sympathy with 
the rates fiom the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations on the south 
bank, as they always do. The East Indian Railway, when they made 
the proposal for a lower minimum than , L 0 th pie per maund per mile in 
1905, asked that this might be extended to the Oudh and Rohilkhand, 
Bengal and North-Western- ami the Bengal Nagpur Railways in respect 
of Calcutta traffic. It is obvious that if the reduced minimum applies to 
East Indian Railway stations it must also apply to Oudh and Rohil¬ 
khand Railway stations, as the rates to Calcutta from the latter rail¬ 
way have for a number of years been fixed, having relation to the rates 
of the East Indian Railway stations. 

The Great Indian IVninsula Railway, and the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway will have to come down in their rates to 
Bombay, and so must also the North Western Railway in their rates 
to Karachi to the minimum of , J yth pie per maund per mile in 
respect of traffic from the United Provinces to Bombay and Karachi 
respectively, in rase they are not allowed a lower minimum also. 

But it cannot he seen how the claim of the North Western Railway 
or of the Bombay lines, with an average cost, of 2-5 pies per ton mile, 
to a lower minimum can be resisted if the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way with an average cost of 2-0 pics is allowed the same minimum as 
the East Indian Railway. The East Indian Railway aim in reducing 
the minimum will not at, all be attained if it does not apply to Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway t ralfic to Calcutta, because the grain and seeds 
traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations is important. 
•Its proportion however to Bombay is small as compared with the very 
largo despatches to Calcutta so that the East Indian Railway will lose 
instead of gaining, because their proportion of the through rates to 
Calcutta from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations must be 
reduced. Further, tiro Bengal Nagpur Railway, whether they want 
to do it or not, will have, to come down in their rates from their stations 
near Jubbulpur and near Katni in the Central Provinces to Calcutta 
in response to the East Indian Railway rates, meaning also reduction 
in rates from that. Province to Bombay. 

Then, again, taking the East Indian Railway stations, if the rate 
from Cawnpore to Calcutta is reduced to Re. 0-3-6 per maund (at j^th 
pie per maund per mile for 633 miles), they will have to come down in 
their rates from all stations Cawnpore to Mokameh, and also stations 
on the loop line and stations on the Grand Chord line to this figure, 
for it will be difficult for them to retain higher rates to Calcutta from 
the stations named. 
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Further, if on the distance from Cawnpore to Calcutta for 633 
miles, the East Indian Railway charge Re. 0-3-0, it is not clear how 
they will be able to retain a rate of Re. 0-2-4 per maund on Bombay 
traffic from say Khaga, only 09 miles from Cawnpore, without causing 
serious complaints of undue preference on the part of Bombay 
merchants. 

The traffic in wheat, grain, pulse, and oil seeds booked from the East 
Indian Railway stations between Moghnlscrai and Delhi including the 
Jubbulpur line to Calcutta during 1011 was 103,800 tons. If the East. 
Indian Railway reduce the rate at Delhi to Re. 0-5-0, at Cawnpore 
to Re. 0-3-6 and at Jubbulpur to Re 0-1-0. their rates will be affected 
right up to Sahobganj on the loop line as the rate from Sahebganj to 
Howrah is Re. 0-3-11 per maund for 210 miles 

However, confining our observations to stations on t he length Moghal- 
serai to Delhi {excluding the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway or the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway traffic) the amount of reduction 
between the present rates and the proposed rates of say Re. 0-5-0 for 
all stations Delhi to Cawnpore and Re. 0-3-0 for stations Cawnpore to 
Mogkalserai and Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-3-0 for stations on the Jubbulpur line 
will be not less than Re. 0-2-0 per maund or sav 11s. I-1-0 or 11s. 1-0-0 
per ton or will involve a loss of about. Rs. 0,55.000 on 103,899 tons 
against the gain of Rs. 0.73.510 exported from the diversion to Calcutta 
of traffic to Bombay from the East Indian Railway stations. 

But there are also bound to be reductions in the rates for traffic 
from stations on the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway and the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. The total weight, of the grain and seeds 
traffic from these two luilwavs during 1911 was as follows :— 

Tons. 

Vx6 Mogi.alscr.ti.202,848 

Vtd Mokamch . .2:{f>,347 

If the rates from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway stations are adjusted on the same principle 
as they are now adjusted (riz., that the rates must bear relation to the 
East Indian Railway rates and that the rates for longer distances should 
not be higher than for shorter distances and that, the rates should be 
divided on mileage) the loss to the East Indian Railway will not be 
less than Re. 0-1-0 per maund or (Rs. 2-8-0 per ton) on Oudh and Rohil¬ 
khand Railway traffic and Rc. 0-1-0 per maund (114. 1-11-0 per ton) 
on the Bengal and North-Western Railway traffic. 

Further these two lines (Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Bengal and 
North-Western Railways) will also be bound to make proportionate 
reductions towards Bombay as well, because even as rates stand at 
present they are much higher distance for distance say from the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway to junctions with the Bombay lines than to 
Moghalserai. The position will be untenable if further reductions are 
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made'to Moghalserai for Calcutta over the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way or to Mokameh over the Bengal and North Western Railway because 
corresponding reductions will be strongly urged by Bombay, and it is 
doubtful whether this could be resisted when rates for shorter leads for 
Bombay traffic become higher than rates for longer leads on Calcutta 
traffic and reductions in rates to Bombay must follow; so that while 
perhaps the present difference in favour ot Calcutta and against Bombay 
will he maintained from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway the actual 
rates will be lower, meaning all round loss in revenue to the East Indian, 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand, the Bengal and the North-Western Railways 
and also to the Bombay and to tho Karachi lines with remote chances of 
increasing the business. 

Under the circumstances, it is obvious that preferential minimum will 
not he very practicable for the Calcutta lines, and it is also doubtful, 
whether taking the present average cost of haulage of the railways 
of India, the time for reduction in the present minimum has yet arrived, 
except perhaps for cattle fodder, (oil eak j included) and minerals. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Economics of Transportation. 

The scope of a chapter on Economies of Transportation in a hook 
on Railway Rates is necessarily limited, and only such phases of trans¬ 
portation ns hear directly on traffic on long and short, hauls or in large 
and small loads or on the earning capacity of wagons can he touched 
upon. 

In the last chapter, the average cost of haulage of goods on different "/ 
lines was discussed. The average cost, hy no means represents the 
actual cost., and while the average shows reduced figures for traffic in 
small lots or bulky or light, weight goods, which are expensive to handle, 
it., at the same time, exhibits figures of cost of traffic in full wagon loads 
or in train loads on a higher basis. 

It is generally held that it pays a railway to carry full wagon load 
traffic for long distances at a cheaper rate per unit mile than traffic for 
short distances. 

Where, however, as in India, the leads are very long in some cases it. 
is difficult to say what short lead traffic is, unless comparisons are 
drawn between specific distances. 

Taking the cost of maintaining the permanent way, stations and 
the station stall at a fixed figure, and the supervision and general charges 
as constant, and the cost of repairs to rolling stock the same as in the 
ease of long and short distance traffic and the running expenses at a 
fixed figure per hour or per day it is apparent that more a wagon (the 
space in which is the commodity for sale in Railway goods transports* • 
tion) earns per day the better it is for a railway. 

Let us now proceed to examine the results in “ wagon per day earn- “”*• 
ings ” on long and short hauls ; it is generally awpfced that while an import- 
the traffic for long hauls, especially to and from ports, is in wagon loads, mt ! ttctor - 
that carried locally for short distances is in small lots, although this 
is not universally so. Moreover, short distance traffic over a railway 
may be destined to a port, but giving the railway, on which it originates 
only a short haul. 

Example 1 .—Suppose a railway charges grain in full wagon loads, 
for distances of over 300 miles at Jth pie per maund per mile, and for 
short distances at Jrd pie per maund per mile up to 75 miles, and Jth 
pie per maund per mile for distances in excess of 75 and up to 150 miles, 
and 150 to 300 miles at |th pie per maund per mile, (the charge for dis¬ 
tances up to 75 miles being the same for small as well as for big lots 

0 
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because the maximum rate permitted by the Government is Jtd pie 
per maund per mile). 

Therefore if a consignment of grain weighing 200 maurnls is des¬ 
patched for 50 miles the freight earned will be ^ 

50 miles X -J- pie per maund per mile. 

=166 pies plus 3 pies short distance terminal. 

- or 20 [lies or Re. 0-1-8 per maund. 

"Re. 0-1-8x200 maunds=Rs. 20-13-0. 

Allowing one day for loading, one day for unloading, etc., at destination, 
and one day in transit the earning per day will be Rs. 0-15-0. 

If the wagon has lo come back empty all the way and one day extra 
is taken for the return journey the earning per day will bo reduced to 
Rs. 5-3-0. 

Example 2.—Rut if the same wagon is employed for 350 miles and 
the charge on the entire distance is levied at |th pie per maund per 
mile and the load in a wagon is 380 maunds, the freight earned will be— 

350 milesx Jth pie per maund per milc-58 pies or Re. 0-4-10 
per maund. 

Re. 0-4-10 per maund X 380 mauuds=Rs. 114-0-0. 

Taking one day for loading and one day for unloading, and the average 
miles run per day at 70, the total time occupied in transit will be— 

1 day at despatching station. 

1 day at receiving station. 

5 days in transit (350 miles-;- 70 miles per day =5 days.) or, a total 
of 7 days. 

Therefore Rs. 114-^7 =-Rs. 10-4-7 per day. 

However, if the wagon has to return empty all the way without a 
back load and another 5 days are added for the return journey, the 
, earning will be— 

7 days plus 5 days =12 days. 

Rs. 114~12=Rs. 9-8-0 per day. 

in ease the average run per wagon per day were 80 miles the time 
taken by the wagon to return to original station will be 11 days. 

1 day at despatching station. 

1 day at receiving station. 

9‘days during transit (350 miles~80 miles a day 

=4 4 days; 4 4x2=8-8=9 days.) 

the earning power per day would then be Rs. 114-^11 daya= 
Its. 10*5-10 per day. 

Example 3.—But if the long distance traffic be for say 633 miles 
and the rate charged he -133 pie per maund per mile and the load be 
380 maunds in a wagon, the result would be 'as follows as compared 
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with the rate of J pie up to 75 miles and Jth pie 75 to 125 miles on a lead 
of 125 miles on traffic of similar wagon load. 

(«) 380 mds. X Re. 0-7-0 per rnauud (freight for 033 miles at -133 
pie per maund per milc)=Rs. 166-4-0 or say Rs. 166. 

Taking 70 miles as the wagon mile run per diem, 633-^70 eijual 9 
days in transit, and if 2 days are allowed for sending and receiving 
stations, the total time occupied would be 11 days. 

Therefore 166-fll give a wagon per day return of Rs. 15. 

(6) Freight for 125 miles 

Pies. 

First 70 miles,; J .... 25 

Next 60 mile* ' J . . . , 111 

38 or Re. 0-3*2 per mauml. 

Rs. 0-3-2 x 380 maunds=Rs. 75-3-0. 

At the rate of 70 miles per day, 125 miles will take say 2 days for a 
wagon to complete the run, plus 2 days as usual for loading and un¬ 
loading make 4 days. 

Thus Rs. 75-^-4=Rs. 18-12-0 per wagon per day. 

In a ease like this, short distance I raffic is not a less paying traffic 
than long distance traffic from the point of view of wagon earning per 
day, and it is to be noted that neither block rates nor any terminals 
have been taken into account in airiving at the rale for 125 miles and 
at the same time -133 pie rate for 033 miles is also a very fair rate for 
this lead. 

If however, the vehicle mileage attained in a day were 90 miles and 
the total time occupied reduced by 2 days, viz., to 9 days the 11 wagon 
per day " return on traffic for 633 miles would have been Rs. 18-7-0 
or very much near the figure obtained for 125 miles lead. 

In the case of exumplo (3) the empty^running has not been taken 
into account, because if it is done the return per wagon per day on 
long lead traffic will be much less than on short lead traffic thus 
(a) For 633 miles — 

(1) afc 70 miles per day 9 days, / 2 IK days 
18 days -f-2 days 20 days 

IK 106+20=Rs. 8^ 

(2) at 90 miles per day 7 days,;/ 2 1 \ day a 
14 days-}-2 days -= 10 days 

IK 166+ 10- Rs. 10 1 

(i) For 125 miles— 

At 70 miles per day - 2 day.., X 2 4 day. 

4 dayi-f-2 day. - 0 days 

Rs. 75+ 6—Rs. 12J per day. 

It will thus be seen that if a railway hopes to give low rates for long Ltmt <#»■ 
distance traffic in order to develop it by attaining a wider range of 
customers for the productions of the districts served by it, and at the rtltast 

u2 
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of mom in same.time'not to diminish the return per wagon per day considerably, 
order to give t j le wot k ,j one by a wagon per day must increase, and as there is a large 
S'flit amount of traffic that is interchanged between railways and as when 
eam ng per ono ra i[ wav ’ 8 wagon goes on another line it docs not earn more than 
iay ' Rs. 2-1-0 per day (for broad gauge) and Rs. 1-2-0 (for metre gauge), 

it ie necessary in the interests of all railways to turn round wagons 
quickly on long distance traffic carried at cheap rates. 

A statement is appended below giving a comparison of figures under 
the following heads between the years 1907 and 1914-15 in respect of 
the Bengal Nagpur, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, the East 
Indian, the Eastern Bengal State, the Great Indian Peninsula, the 
North Western and the. Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways 

(1) Number of goods wagons. 

(2) Total number of engines. 

(3) Average number of miles run per each goods vehicle per 

diem. 

(I) Average miles run per locomotive per diem. 

(5) Average load of a loaded goods vehicle in tons. 

(6) Average load of a goods vehicle (including both loaded and 

empty) in tons. 

(7) Average load of a goods train in tons. 

(8) Average-through speed of trains—miles per hour. 

(9) Broad gauge mileage worked by each railway. 

(10) Number of stations. 

(II) Quantity of goods and minerals carried in tons. 
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(a) Not*.—A s the comparison is between two half-} ears not corresponding to one another the average for the year has also been shown for both the years. 
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Emits of Basing on these figures given in the foregoing table the results for 
nUing'iloct ® ome °f the Northern India Railways taken together (viz., Bengal 
a * »“*«• <** Nagpur, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, East Indian, Eastern 
per wagm Bengal State, Great Indian Peninsula, North Western and Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railways for their broad gauge systems only) are as follows 
when the two years’ figures referred to therein are compared 


No. 

— 

Calendar | 
year 1907. 

j 

Official Increase or 

year 1914-15. docre , a86 

J percentage. 


♦ 


i'er cent. 

1 

Total quantity of public merchandise 
(including minerals) carried in torn*. 

32,252,733 

■11,870,723 +29 

•1 

Total number of broad gauge miles 
worked by these railways. 

13,905 j 

10,141 +10 

3 

Total number ol wagons . 

71,8115 

110,093 +02 

4 

Total number of engines . 

3,049 

5,077 +39 

5 

Average number of miles mil by each 
goods vehicle per diem. 

42 

33 -21 

| 

0 

Avoragn number of miles run by each 
locomotive por diem. 

i 

72 

0.1 —10 


While these average figures do not certainly give accurate results 
for each railway, they approximately give a fair idea of the results 
uchicved under each head except only under item (G) where only 
the East Indian Railway and the Bombay Baroda Railway show 
uu increase instead of a decrease. 

The feature in these comparative figures is that while there 
has been an increase of 02 per cent, in the wagon capacity, the work 
done by wagons has been considerably less in that the average number 
of miles run by each goods vehicle per diem lias come down from 42 
to 33 miles or by twenty one per cent (21 %). 

Similarly, the average number of miles run by an Engine per day 
has come down by 10 per cent. The increase of 30 per cent, in the 
number of engines has, it seems, resulted in minimising the work done 
by an engine per day. Taking two of the Calcutta lines it is found, 
in comparing the calendar year 1907 with the official year 1914-15, that 
on the East Indian Railway there was an increase of 35 per cent, in 
tonnage of traffic as compared with an increase of 03 per cent, in wagon 
capacity and 29 per cent, in number of locomotives, but we find a decrease 
of 11 per cent, in the miles run by each wagon per diem. On the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway there was an advance of 53 per cent, in the weight of 
merchandise and minerals carried, with rise of 65 per cent, in the number 
of wagous, but there was a drop in th number of miles ruu per wagon 
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per day by 9 per cent, and that done by locomotives by 4 per 
cent. The North Western made an addition of 92 per cent, to 
its wagons in seven years and of 51 per cent, to its number of engines, 
but it is very striking that while in 1907 the average number of miles 
done by a wagon per day was 53, it came down to 29 miles in 1914-15, 
or there was a decrease in the work done bv a wagon by 45 per cent. 
Somewhat similar results are also observed in respect of the work done 
by engines on the North Western Railway, where the average number 
of miles done by an engine was 71 and 77 in the 1st and 2nd halves 
respectively in the, year 1907, against 53 miles oidy the average 
number of miles run by an engine in 1914-15, or a decrease of nearly 
30 per cent., although there was a rise of 29 per cent, in the average 
load of a goods train per mile on the North Western Railway. 

The average speed of goods trains on the following railways was— 

Average through speed of goods train-miles per hour. 



Eli's! ball of the 
culeudut yem 
1907 (miles per 
houi). 

Rust half of tlio 
oOieml year 
1014-l.> (miles 
per hour). 

Bengal Nagpur Hallway .... 

11 'XI 

1000 

Bombay, Buroda and Outial India Railway 

U 00 

7-05 

Ku.4 Indian Railway .... 

10 00 

I .>00 

Eastern Bengal Railwa\ .... 

1.5 00 

4 11-20 

N oi 111 Western It ail way .... 

11 IK) 

1011 


On all these lailways there was a decrease, in the. number of miles 
run per hour. Although the decrease, per hour seems low and may be 
regarded as insignificant an analysis of the figures shew that even taking 
the case of the East Indian Railway there was a decrease of 0 per cent, 
in the speed of every goods train per hour and on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway the decrease was 10 percent., and on the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way the decrease of 3-71 miles per hour means a reduction in the run 
of every goods train per hour by 25 per cent. When the train expenses 
are taken per hour and each hour is multiplied into 21 hours and the 
hours converted into a day and the days into weeks, months and a year, 
a large (igure will be arrived at for each railway. 

It may be argued by some that an increase in wagons only takes place 
when it is found that the number on the line is insufficient and that 
generally every endeavour is made to get as much work out of the exist¬ 
ing wagons as possible before more wagons are asked for, and, therefore 
when wagons arc added the figures of work done per wagon go down 
for the increased number. This is true to a cortain extont, but it would 
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generally be believed that in 7 years, the time occupied in transit would 
decrease instead of increasing, but that it was not so is apparent, 
especially when it is seen that the average speed of goods trains went 
down besides the work done by wagons being less * 

Somt rtattmt g u t what are the causes which underlie the delays in movement 
/Tf"'* 0 "* of wagons or trains is a matter which requires investigation by itself. 
proremtnis. The causes may be npmy, and some of them are noted below. The 
delays may be due— 

(I) either to the increase in the number of wagons having taken 

place without first attempts being made to get more work 
out of the wagons by spending money in improvement of 
facilities in the way of more passing sidings, reduced block 
sections by adding to the number of passing and crossing 
stations, better facilities in yards at terminal, changing 
and junction stations. Of course it will be said that all 
this means money. This is true, but experience shows in 
one or two cases part of the money spent on wagons might 
have been better spent on more facilities, ride Appendix IV. 

(!i) or to defects in the system of marshalling or grouping wagons 
or trains. It is generally believed by the staff at a mar¬ 
shalling station (i.e., at a terminal or a changing station, 
wherefrom goods trains are started) that so long as 
wagons on the train are marshalled for the section (for 
goods trains are mostly sectional trains) over which the 
train is run it is sufficient, thus meaning that at the end 
of the section marshalling has to be done again. This 
must cause delays in yards. It is believed that the " rate 
of movement of wagons depends upon various causes, the 
principal being the length of time a wagon is standing at 
stations or in sidings as compared with the time occupied 
in actual transit 

(II) or to defective or inadequate marshalling yards involving 

too many buck shunts which prevent, wagons always 
moving in the yard in the direction of the destination 
station; 

(4) or to want of through time tables for most goods trains in 
preference to sectional time tables. 

Sectional or work trains arc said to be more useful in being 
utilised as feeders to through trains and it is remarked 
by some that if they start every morning from each end 
of a section and pick up loads and deliver empties and 
nice versa and bring wagons to the nearest changing 
stations to be attached to through trains (even if this 
means taking wagons for a few miles in the opposite 

* Tie speed of trains is to no small extent dependent on dear block soction. 
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direction, to which it is intended to go) it would save 
delay to wagons and tjains. Through trains are most 
useful in clearing long distance traffic and some say even 
loads can be sacrificed to a certain extent if fast through 
trains can be arranged. The late Mr. T. Robertson, C.V.O., 
Special Railway Commissioner, made a strong point of 
this. 

(5) or due to cross return of empties; 

(6) or to want of utility of wagons for return loads by diversion 

from the original route on the return direction (even to 
foreign lines) or being detained for loads. 

It is admitted that there is nothing new in these remarks, but there 
are cases where improvements can be made ; for instance, co-operation 
between railways in marshalling wagons even in station order beyond 
junctions for foreign railways will attain better results. For this purpose 
if wagons are detained at a changing station to form train loads even 
for a foreign railway it will mean saving in time and quick turning round 
of wagons in the long run. The East Indian Railway coal traffic, Route 
Table, which shows all the stations on every railway in India both in 
alphabetical and in station order (alphabetically in the index), together 
with a good map in number takers’ oflice, will assist greatly in mar¬ 
shalling wagons for foreign lines. 

During pressure of traffic it is not always possible to detain wagons 
for a load and this involves heavy empty running, but in many cases 
if a diversion off the original route to a foreign railway would mean 
return load for part of a distance on the return journey it would bo 
advisable in some cases to agree to such an arrangement, for this will 
minimise cross ret urn of empties. 

Co-operation between departments is most essential and even if two 
branches of the traffic department, viz., transportation and commercial, 
will co-operate, better results can be attained. For instance, the rates 
department that fixes the rate knows what the traffic conditions 
are, the directions in which the traffic flows, to what extent wagon load 
traffic and wagon load rates are practicable having regard'to the free 
development of traffic, and whether wagons of higher copacity are 
needed or not. And one instance will shew what co-operation bet¬ 
ween the two departments means. When the coal rates were reduced 
in 1906 there occurred in 1907 a difficulty in the Coal District in the 
matter of routing of traffic, which had developed for, every important 
station in India. This caused uot only delays and congestions in the 
starting yards and at the invoicing stations but resulted in large 
number of misdcspatches and wrong routings meaning delays to wagons. 
In many cases the wagon was labelled by a number taker and the 
route shewn by him as far as his knowledge permitted and the wagon 
was sent on, in order to avoid delays in a yard, before the invoice 
olerk could ascertain the correct route by reference to maps and 
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the tariffs. Jiut this was put a stop to by introduction of route table 
by the Rates Department on the East Indian Kailway and the 
following directions at the commencement of the Coal Route Table will 
shew the utility of it 

“ To ascertain the route for coal all that is necessary is— 

(a) To find the name of the destination station from the alpha¬ 
betical list of stations at the beginning of this pamphlet. 
(It), Against the station named is given a page reference, on turn¬ 
ing up which will be found the route to the required desti¬ 
nation. 

As for example, in booking coal to Itarsi, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway— 

Itarsi will first have to be turned up in the Alphabetical List 
of stations and will be found on page XVII. Against 
Itarsi on page XVII of the Alphabetical List, reference 
is made to page 17. On page 17 being turned up it 
will be found that the route to be followed in booking to 
Itarsi is via Jubbulpore and the traffic should be routed 
accordingly. 

The time tables of some railways show that the proportion of the 
number of through goods trains to sectional goods trains is not yet large. 
It is true that the East Indian Railway run through goods trains from 

Howrah and Docks to the coal districts and vice versa — 

- and 

Between Moghalserai and Calcutta 
„ Ghaziabad and Calcutta 
„ Asausol and Moghalserai 

„ Calcutta and Oawnpore 

„ Calcutta and Mokameh 
or the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for instance 
Between Bombay and Jubbulpur 
., Bombay and Delhi 

,, Bombay and Cawnporc 

„ Bombay and Nagpur 

„ Bombay and llarda 

„ Nagpur and Bhuaaval and Manraad. 

Excepting the van goods trains the North Western Railway goods 
trains appear to be all sectional goods trains, duo perhaps to a certain 
oxtont to their being so many junctions and parallel branches. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway run a number of through goods trains 
between Waltair and Kharagpur, a distance of 475 miles, and one or two 
trains betweeu Calcutta and Adra and Nagpur, (besides the through coal 
trains aud return empty trains between Shalimar and Adra), but through 
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coal trains between the Bengal coal districts and Katni do not appear in 
their working time tables. 

Another factor that seems to militate against economical operation 
and increases the haulage of empty capacity is the high capacity of 
wagons on many railways, which do not need them. High capacity 
wagons are said to assist in securing better train and wagon loads. It 
is admitted that better wagon loads means fewer wagons. Fewer 
wagons mean less siding room at terminus. Fewer wagons for a 
given tonnage mean less cost and as number of wagons regulate train 
loads better wagon loads mean less train mileage and reduced working 
costs and therefore a few years ago there was a talk of bogie wagons 
being employed on Indian Railways more freely. But unless the im¬ 
provement in wagon loads corresponds to the increase in the capacity 
of wagons the increase in the number of high tonnage wagons means 
more waste of transportation and consequently larger costs. 

Comparing the figures of average capacity and the average load per jj, w .t'n 
wagon from 1900 to 1912 the following results are seen. 12 years is a m 'J on 
fairly long period to allow for determination of defects or improvements. 

The year 1912 was a good year for trallic and was previous to the war. ««•»<"'!/• 



! A\etago carrying 

A\ erage load per 


eapn 


wagon. 


I 1000 

1912 

1900 

1912 


! Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Eftst Indian Railway 

14 r» ; 

IK 3 

712 

8*5 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

l.l < m \ ; 

15 30 

0-14 

7-81 

OmRt and Rolnlkhand Railway ! 

ill 

II 0 

4-77 

7-84 

North Western Railway . 1 

1 1 o 

is ts 

5..H 

0-00 

(heat Indian IVniiwila Rail- \ 

m»ii ; 

10 3 

5 :is I 

8*14 

way. 





Bombay. Baroda and font ml | 

t 

1 2 2 

17-01 

MtS 

j 7-30 

India Railway. 

i, 

1 1 



1 


Whereas there were large increases in carrying capacity hauled the 
improvement in wagon loads except on the Oudli and Kohilkhand 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was not at all 
marked, and, in all cases, far below the, carrying capacity. 

It is extremely doubtful from these results whether it was wise to 
have increased the capacity of wagons except on the, coal carrying lines. 

The North Western Railway is a big grain-carrying line but it will 
be seen its average load was not high. Wagons of higher capacity 
for coal are useful, but similar capacity wagons do not appear to be 
equally useful with any other traffic on a large scale. It may be said 
that with grain and seeds traffic also it should be possible to get good 
wagon loads but exeperience in India shows otherwise. 
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For a number of years the lowest rates on the Bombay lines have 
been actual weight rates as it is found that wagon load rates would 
restrict the power of the merchants in importing grain freely into 
Bombay. Therefore the low' rates for grain and seeds on the Great 
Indian Peninsula and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways 
to Bombay are on actual weight, i.c., they were applicable alike to 
both large and small lots. 

■ The traffic is collected from a number of stations, and each station, 
which collects and sends traffic, is fed by carts; carts do not take 
more than 20 maunds, and therefore it would require 20 cart loads to 
make up a wagon load. Further, every station has not got a big shed 
(or even a moderate sized covered shed) and there are not many 
places where there are godowns close to the station for storing goods and 
as such temporary storage means cartage or handling again from the 
godown to thp railway station the merchants prefer to book their 
goods as they come in by carts, except at big places where there are 
marts or “ mundies ” where middlemen buy and sell generally at a 
profit to the shipper or shipper’s agent. It often happens that goods 
waiting at the stations to make up a wagon load or waiting for wagons 
are damaged by rain, and this makes merchants at small stations anxious 
to get their goods away as soon as they arrive at the Railway station 
from the interior. This cannot assist in a large number of wagons 
with full loads leaving a station at one time. 

The North Western Railway also do not impose the wagon load 
condition on grain rates to Kurachee. 

The East Indian Railway for a number of years stuck to wagon 
loud conditions not only in respect of grain rates on its own line but also 
in respect of through rates for grain and seeds from the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand and the Bengal and North-Western Railways, but the East 
Indian Railway have also waived the conditions for all traffic from the 
United Provinces to Calcutta whether from the East Indian Railway or 
the Oudh and Rohilklniud or the Bengal and North-Western Railways. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway rates from the majority of their 
important stations in the Central Provinces to Bombay are of necessity 
“ actual weight ” rates because they are maximum rates. 

It will be seen therefore that there is no inducement to merchants in 
the way of cheaper rates to collect and despatch traffic in wagon loads. 

One feature, however, that has assisted wagons in getting anything 
like a good load, in recent years, in spite of the fact that the railway 
rates for large and small lots are the same, is that there has been 
almost a continuous scarcity of wagons for a long time past, and, there 
fore, the merchants, when they do get a supply of empties at a station, 
make the best use of them, for they do not know when the next 
supply will come. There is no doubt, however, that the “ actual 
weight ” rates have greatly assisted in the development of business, 
because men with small capital have been enabled thereby to despatch 
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011 their own account, thus avoiding interest on a larger capital, (which 
would otherwise have to be borrowed from the money lender by the 
Small dealer) and the commission agency charges. The development of 
business at small stations is generally done by small dealers. 

Jute or cotton do not give such good loads as graius; large 
quantity of jute is carried hi “ kutcha ” bales and cotton is also 
carried in “ half pressed ” bales. The wagon load restriction does not 
apply to full pressed cotton rates on the Great India Peninsula Rail¬ 
way ; their rates for cotton are on actual weight. 

The average load on the Eastern Bengal Railway with a big jute 
traffic was G-41 tons during 1914-15. 

With such conditions prevailing under which it is not considered 
advisable to apply “ wagon load ” restrictions to rates for grain or 
cotton to the ports or to sugar and other articles despatched to the 
interior from the ports, and seeing that a very large portion of the. Indian 
Railway traffic is to or from the ports, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the capacity of wagons generally should be high on the Indian Railways 
on the example of American lines. 

Tho conclusion to be drawn from analysis of the figures given is 
irresistible, namely that questions of the capacity of stock cannot be 
determined merely on general principles of economic operation ; but, 
always due regard must be had to the varying nature of the traffic and 
the general trend of movement. 

The following extract from “Railways,” dated Calcutta the Kith 
October 1917, will be interesting as it bears on the above referred to point. 

“ The average freight load in an Indian wagon for the latter half of 
1915-16 was 10-8 tons, the wholesale introduction of vehicles of 40 tons, 
(10 tons and 100 tons capacity would doubtless enable heavier wagon 
loads of coal and otber heavy commodities in bulk to be carried, and so 
probably increase the average wagon load; but it would at the same 
time enormously increase the dead-weight or unproductive load hauled 
owing to the impossibility of getting full wagon loads of general 
merchandise. Except in the case of special staples, it is impossible 
to ensure full loads at all times in large capacity Jtvagons. In this con¬ 
nection, the following summary extracted from the Indian Railway 
Administration Report is interesting :— 


Average Weight of Goods Trains, 1915-16. 


— 

Fi eight. 

Dead¬ 

weight. 

Pfiwnt* ' 
age. 

1 

High 

Capacity 

Bogie 

wagons. 

East Indian Railway .... 

Tons. 

317 

Tons. 

391 

: 

23 

Nil. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway 

282 

351 

24 

Nil. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

233 

342 

46 

604 

North-Western Railway 

‘ 258 

376 

45 

! 

679 
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In other words, lor every 100 tons of freight, the East Indian Railway 
hauled 123 tons dead-weight and the Great Indian Peninsula 146 tons. 

The gross ton goods mileage (dead-weight and freight) for the four 
railways for the year 1915 was as follows:— 


Kant Indian Railway . 
Bengal-Nnapur Railway 
(Ircat Indian IVmn-iilu Railway . 
Nurili HValcrn Railway 


11,149,003,000 

3,740,857,000 

7,157,045,000 

5,908,059,000 


The average cost of moving 1,000 gross ton miles for the four railways 
is Rs. 4-27, Imt if we take only Rs. 4 as average, and assuming it costs 
the same to move 1,000 ton miles dead-weight, it will be observed what 
latent possibility of vast savings there is on the Great Indian Peninsula 
and North-Western Railways by reducing their dead-weight hauled 
per 100 tons of freight load ; it is certain, however, that this result 
will not be obtained in the conditions of traffic in India, by the extended 
nse of high capacity bogie wagons. A mere increase in wagon capacity, 
that is large dimensions and great weights, as advocated by X without 
regard to the average loud offering, will not conduce, to economical 
transportation. 

The following figures show the increase of wagon capacity in the 
last five years :— 


— 

Avriage 

wagon. 

Capacity. 

Increase. 


uni. 

1915. 



Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Bongal-Nagpur Railway. 

Hi 05 

17 00 

•95 

East Indian Railway. 

Id 25 

17-15 

1-20 

Croat Indian Peninsula Railway .... 

UH)l 

17 37 

i:m 

North Western Railway. 

17 OH 

1!) 47 

1 -49 


It might be expected that the Great Indian Peninsula and the North- 
Western Railways with the largest increase in wagon capacity would 
show to advantage in a comparison of freight and dead-weight train 
loads. Rut what do we find ? Let the figures speak for themselves :— 


Percentage of Dead-weight Load over Freight Load. 


East 

- Indian 

, , Railway. 

Bengal - 
Nagpur 
Railway. 

Croat- 

Indian 

Peninsula 

Railway 

North 

Western 

Railway. 

1 percent.. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1911.22 

35 

f)C 

54 

1912.17 

37 

49 

50 

191314.! 23 

.it 

39 

32 

1914-15.i 22 

31 

r>4 

4(1 

1915-10 .. 

1 

24 

40 

45 
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The North-Western Railway, which had the largest increase in wagon f.att of money 
capacity, shows some tendency to increase its percentage of dead-weight 
hauled to freight load, while the Great Indian Peninsula Railway shows in «pfn- 
fluctuating results. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway, on the other hand, iitun *“!° 
shows a steady decrease m the percentage of dead-weight to freight not rising 
hauled, while the East Indian Railway is more or less steady at a 
relatively low figure. capacity. 

The better utilization of wagons is a matter of primary importance 
From the details given in the preceding pages ami in Appendix IV to 
this chapter it would appear that in the past the tendency has been to 
increase the, wagon supply without a corresponding increase being effected 
in transportation capacity of the various railways, with the result that 
it has been impossible to move wagons as freely or utilize them as fully 
as has been done in the earlier years. It must be borne in mind that 
unless the movement capacity is increased in correspondence with the 
increase in the number of wagons, additional slock merely serves to 
accentuate difficulties and render congestions more probable and fre¬ 
quent. 

In this chapter on Economics of Transportation ” it will also bo ax i,rofition 
interesting to see how the average net profit works out on the lasis "1 . 

n . . " 1 — immgt sUltll- 

of average statistical cost of working. tmilciul of 

working. 

For our example let us take Uudauli, a station on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhaml Railway, UK) miles from Cawnpore and 154 from Moghal- 
serai. 

If the traffle in grain goes to Calcutta the Oudli and Rohilkhaml 
Railway propoition of the through rate would be Re. 0-11-1 per maund 
for 101 miles and 0-11-0 per maund if the traflic goes to Cawnpore en mute 
to Bombay, for a lead of 100 miles over the Oudh and Rohilkhaml 
Railway. It may also lie assumed that the traflic in both cases will he 
in wagon loads although the, rates are alike to small and largo lots (the 
rates to Calcutta formerly used to be cheaper for large than for small 
lots but they are now the same). 

Tlie freight on one ton of grain fr.un Rudauli to Moghalserai would 
be (27-22 mds.xKe- 0-2-9)—Us. 4-10-10 and to Cawnpore (27-22 - mds. 

XRc. 0-3-0)=Rs. 5-1-8. 

At the average cost of haulage of the Oudh and RohilkLand Railway 
at say 2-C pies per ton per mile the total cost would In!— 


K». t. r. 


to Moghalaari 
to Cawnpore 


2 1 4 
1 5 8 
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Thus the profit to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway would be— 


(1) In the case of Moghalserai 

Less . 

. 4 10 10 

.214 



2 9 6 

(2) In the case of Cawnpore . 

Less . 

. a 1 8 

. 1 S 8 



3 12 0 


Taking the load at 10 tons per wagon the profit would be— 


lVr wagon. 
Rs. A. V. 

for Moglialaorai.o') 15 0 

for f'awn poro.S7 8 0 


On these figures it would appear that it would pay the. Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway better to send Rudauli traffic to Bombay than to 
Calcutta. 

Assuming that. Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway wagons are used in 
both cases the wagons would be away from the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway longer in the ease of Bombay than in the case of Calcutta 
traffic for the distance from Moghalserai junction to Calcutta is 419 
miles against H10 from Cawnporo to Bombay. Although the wagon 
would be earning hire while away from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way the, amount, of hire is lmt. Rs. ‘2-1-0, whereas if the wagon is on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway it would be earning Ifs. 4 more, so 
that on the whole it is to the advantage of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway to send the traffic to Calcutta in preference to Bombay, The 
apparent gain of Rs. 12-0-0 per wagon in the case of despatches to 
Bombay will be more than counterbalanced by the loss of at least 
Rs. 2-0-0 per wagon per day for the longer period the wagon is away on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway than on the East Indian Railway. 
It will be away on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for at least 
double the number of days, if not more, as compared with the number 
of days the wagon will take in returning to the parent line when 
sent to Calcutta, rid Moghalserai. 

further, in the case of traffic to Calcutta, if Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway wagon is used it may come back loaded with coal and thus 
give freight to and from Moghalserai to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way, or the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway may be able to back load 
from Rudauli av. empty East Indian Railway wagon returning to the 
parent line after discharging its load of coal. 


b ^ toitoato Appendix ™ in Part III ofth& monograph, 
i* that the present position of transportation of goods 
>011 uaian Railways requires examination having regard to the latest results. 







CHAPTER IX. 


Wheat. 

Indian wheat represents ordinarily nearly 10 per cent. o{ world's IF iM'apro- 
production of wheat. i/«. fie* 0 / 

Taking the years 15)11-12 and 15)12-13. yield of wheat (in tons) in the 
principal foreign countries was as follows:— 


— 



11111-12. 

1012-13. 




Tims 

Ton**. 

Ciutod States . 



IO,520,0(M> 

20.105,000 

(European) . 



III,07:1,000 

22,301,IKK) 

JvUsH.a (Asiatic) 



2,571,000 

3,(Mil,(MM) 

I’raiuMj .... 



8,037,000 

.8,530,(K Ml 

Argentine 



4,412,000 

5,000,(KM) 

Italy .... 


• 

1,4:10,000 

5,711,<MM) 

Canada .... 


• • 

.7,002,000 

0.101,000 

Hungary 


• 

1 , 033,000 

4,407,(HJ0 

Spain .... 



2,o:m»,<k)o 

3,005,<KM) 

Au-lralia 


• 

1,015,000 

2,450,000 

< ifi many 


• • 

4,2s:i,ooo 

4,573,000 

Bulgaria .... 



1,100,000 

1,021,000 

Austria .... 



1, HO 1,000 

1,504,000 

Croat Britain and Ireland 



1 , 5 : 1 4, (MM) 

1,515,000 

Iloumania 



2 t :ioo,ooo 

2,250,000 

Algeria .... 



720,000 

085,000 

Ksypt .... 



820,000 

1,027,000 

dapan .... 



087,000 

074,000 

riuU .... 



001,000 

030,000 

Tunis .... 



103,000 

218,000 

Belgium .... 



410,000 

305,000 

New Zealand . 



211,000 

137,000 

Denmark 



13S.000 

17#,000 

Switzerland 



85,000 

a. 5,000 
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India' a 

Provincial 

jirotutim. 


against the productions in India during the same periods being 

1911-12. 1912-13. 

Tons. Tons. 

9,924,500 9,853,000 

So India ranks third in the list of countries producing wheat, 

The quantities of wheat produced in the various provinces of India 
during 1911-12,1912-13 were as given in the table appended below •— 


--- 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Punjab (including Native States) 

3,809,000 

2,989,900 

United Provinces. 

3,032,000 

2,938,000 

Central Provinces and Berar (including Native 
Staten). 

904,000 

1,002,000 

Central India States. 

080,000 

1,049,000 

Bombay (including Native States) 

205,000 

543,000 

Bihar and Orissa . .... 

557,000 

529,000 

North West Frontier Province .... 

280,000 

195,000 

1 lyderabad Stato. 

43,000 

48,000 

Raj putana States. 

201,000 

244,000 

Sind (including NativoJStatos) .... 

97,000 

204,000 

Bengal. 

47,000 

51,000 

Mysore Stato. 

500 

1,000 


The total quantity of wheat imported into the chief ports, viz., 
Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, by rail and river was as follows 


Calcutta — 1012-13. 


i'.wt-. 


Bengal .... 


. 93.310 

Bihar and Orissa . 


932,303 

Unitod Provinces 


. 5,313,188 

Punjab .... 


1,091 

Sindh .... 


102 

Central India and Raj pu tana 


34,163 

Bombay 


31 

Contral Pro\ incos and Borar 


. 248,970 

Other places 

Total 

551 

. 0.047,519 


or 332 376 tons, against exports by sea from Calcutta during 1912-13 
of 139,947 tons. 
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Bombay—1912-13. 

Cu ts. 

Bongal . 

13 

Bibar and Orissa. 

201 

United Provinces ...... 

. l,Sftft,444 

Punjab. 

212,429 

Rajputana and ( Vntral India .... 

. 1,74 ft, 388 

Bombay. 

12:1,1,>7 

Cenlial Provinces and Benii .... 

. 2,(501,274 

Other places. 

8,(534 

Tin u. 

. (5,(509,ft 10 


or 330,477 tons, against exports bv sen from Bombay dm ing 1912-13 of 
198,851 tons. 


Karachi — 1912-13. 



Cuts. 

United Piownc-.ol Agra and Oudli 

7,500,917 

Punjab . ... 

. 20,919.329 

Sindh and British Baluchistan 

97,011 

Raj pul ana arid Central India 

13,91ft 

Other [dale's ..... 

2,(100 

1 

I'd I'M. . gS,S#!l,7SI 


or 1,128,489 tons, against exports of wheat by sea from Karaehi of 
b.321.378 tons during 1912-13. 

There are several interesting features in the foregoing figures. 

In the liist place, it, will be seen that while Calcutta received 332,370 
tons it, exported only 139,917 tons, thus there was a balance of 192,429 
tons, so that by far the largest quantity of wheat was retained in 
Calcutta for local consumption. The flour mills in Calcutta must have 
consumed a good quantity, but even then tlieir productions of flour 
must have also been for local distribution in the province because the 
total quantities’ of wheat flour exported from Calcutta by sea during 
1912-13 was but 4,851 tons. This proves that so far as the wheat trade 
is concerned the arrivals into Calcutta are more for the local market 
than for export. 

The United Provinces, during 1912-13, produced 2,938,000 tons ui 
which— 

Toni. 

Calcutta took.glto.OoO 

Bomluiy look.tl2,77g 

Karachi took.:i7fl,:i4(i 

Although by far the largest supply of wheat into Calcutta was from the 
United Provinces yet the port of Karachi drew 110,000 tons more from 
this Province than the Calcutta port, Che takings of Bombay being 
comparatively small; 
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The surplus of Bihar and Orissa and Bengal was all sent to Calcutta, 
but from the Central Provinces (which produced 1,062,000 tons in 1912-13), 
Calcutta took but 248,976 cwts. (or 12,449 tons), the despatches to 
Bombay amounting to 2,664,274 cwts. (or 133,215 tons). 

Besides United Provinces, other important sources of supply for 
the Bombay port are llajputana and Central India, which some¬ 
times sends more titan the Central Provinces and Berar. A small 
portion of the Punjab wheat is also drawn by Bombay. 

The Karachi port is fed mainly by the Punjab districts and partly 
by Sindh and the North-West Frontier Province. 

It has already been observed that out of the total quantity of wheat 
received in Calcutta more is retained for local consumption than is ex¬ 
ported and that its Hour mills mill principally for the local market. 

But while Karachi receives an enormous quantity it exports practically 
the whole of it, only 10,711 tons were for the local market out of 1,428,489 
tons. 

Bombay received 330,447 tons and exported 198,854 tons, so that 
there was a balance of 131,693 tons for the Bombay local market. 

Alike Calcutta, both Karachi and Bombay have Hour mills, and of 
the quantities that were not exported out of the total arrivals at these 
ports a portion must have been used in the mills. Moreover, there were 
fairly large exports of Hour from these two ports during 1912-13. 

From Ton 1 '. 

Bombay . . , . . . . , , 31,(>."><) 

Karachi.32,2Sl 

as compared with only 4,851 tolls of flour exported from Calcutta. 

The advantages of the Indian wheat for the British market are 
described to be as follows in Professor N. G. Mulcerji's Handbook of 
Agriculture— 

1. The, yield of flour as compared with Australian and Russian 

wheat arc as follows :— 

Indian wheat gives .... 75 to 77 [ht cent, of flour. 

English wheat gives .... 00 „ „ 

Australian wheat gives . . .72 ,, „ 

Russian (Saxonska) w hoat gives . . 72 ,, „ 

2. Indian wheat is remarkably free, from excess of moisture and 

is, therefore, better adopted for mixing with English 
wheats, which arc too moist. Canadian wheat and 
U. .8. A. wheat are however better kinds. 

1. While the soft white wheat of India generally fetched better 
price in England than the hard white, the latter was in the 
past in demand in Southern Europe for macaroni making 
industry. 

R^raoiion. For a long time the complaint was that Indian wheat was mixed 
with dirt. For many years wheat exported from Calcutta was subjeot 
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to a refraction of 5 per cent., and Bombay wheat to 4 per cent., and it was 
asserted thg.t this refraction was largely responsible for cultivators or 
middlemen being induced to mix earth or other foreign matter. The 
question was discussed both in England and in India from time to time, 
and since the refraction has been reduced to 2 per cent., (a) the com¬ 
plaints of impurities have almost disappeared although certain amount 
of other food grains are found mixed with wheat. 

The following extract from the Government of India Resolution 
No. 8758-8705-5(1 (Commerce and Industry Department,), of 29t,h Novem¬ 
ber 1900, which was published in the Government of India Gazette for 
the information of the public will prove interesting as it bears on this 
question of refraction. 

“ The Government of India were then disposed to think that the rigid 
adherence of English buyers to the svstem of purchase on a fixed basis of 
refraction was to a great extent responsible for the systematic adultera¬ 
tion as opposed to the addition of impurities owing to the system of culti¬ 
vation and the methods of preparation for the market of wheat before it. 
left India ; and they therefore suggested that considerable improvement 
might be affected if Home dealers were authoritatively informed that 
there would be no difficulty in supplying clean wheat on a basis of two 
per cent, refraction, which would cover the maximum amount of im¬ 
purities due to natural causes and* would preclude deliberate adultera¬ 
tion. The replies received from the Chambers of Commerce were, how¬ 
ever. not sufficiently explicit on this point, and it was necessary again 
to consult, them and the local millers in regard to this matter. It ap¬ 
peared to the Government of India thaj.. if the existing system under 
which the gram is sold was altered, no action on their part would lie 
necessary, and they therefore again proposed, with the object of streng¬ 
thening the position of a certain seel ion of English buyers who were 
known to be in favour of procuring cleaner wheat, to state authoritatively 
that wheat could be regularly supplied from India containing not more 
than 2 per cent, of impurities. The point specifically referred for opinion 
was whether this announcement could safely be made.” 

The system, under which wheat is purchased from the agriculturist Turclme 
and sold to the shippers through the bunins and iiitihiijans is fully do- whnitui 
scribed m the Report of the Committee, appointed by the Railway Board, ike-Punjab. 
to report on certain questions concerning the grain traffic to Karachi from 
the territory, served by the North Western Railway, issued in 1910 :— 

“Up to recent years the cultivators, speaking generally, were poor, 
but latterly they have become much better off. This improvement in 
their position has been brought about by two reasons 

(T) The increasing purchases made by exporter of wheat. 

(it) The substantial rise in prices which they have been able to 
obtain for the wheat. 

Note (a). The limit of 2 per cent, is limited to food grains other than wheat, hut 
no allowance is made for dust or other impurities. 
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“ The wheat crop is ready for harvesting about the end of April and 
is immediately made ready for the market. 

“ The small cultivator at once brings the whole of his crop to the 
market for sale except a small portion which he keeps for his food. 

“ The moderate cultivator brings to market much the larger part of 
his crop but as his position financially is better than that of the small 
cultivators, he in practice keeps a part of the crop back for sale at a 
later period of the year. 

“ The large cultivator will, as a rule, only market about one-half of 
his crop, as lie looks to obtain higher prices later in the year should the 
rains not he satisfactory or should there be shortage of food at some part of 
India which will increase the demand in his locality. 

“.The reasons for bringing the respective portions of the crop to 
m Stlret, as above mentioned, by the small, moderate and large cultivator 
are common to all, nr., the obligation to pay their water or revenue 
taxes or both, and in a great many eases, to discharge their indebted¬ 
ness to the money lender who has helped them with advances to pav the 
expenses of cultivation and gathering their crops. 

“ The Committee are of opinion that sullicient, means of storage do 
not exist to enable cultivators to hold up the whole of their crop to 
secure higher prices on the chance of an extraordinary demand for 
wheat, but even if such storage did exist in however satisfactory a form 
the financial reasons just stated would preclude this being practicable, 
as the cultivator is forced to market, a very large portion of his crop 
immediately it is gathered. 

“ The exporting linns do not deal direct with the cultivator but 
make all their purchases through an agent who in turn buys partly from 
the cultivator, and partly from the “ harim or what is known locally 
as the grain merchant. As above stated the, exporters’ agents buy from 
the wheat stacked in the m midis at the time the new crop comes to market, 
but they also buy wheat, for forward delivery; these transactions take 
place at different times during several months before the crop is ready. 
In such cases the exporter takes delivery of the wheat when deliverable at 
the railway station and in some cases in the godowns where he has go- 
downs of his own at certain important centres. 

“ The purchases of the exporter are entirely governed by the demand 
which arises for the wheat in western Europe but principally in England, 
and this demand is in turn governed by the supply of wheat grown in 
England or other countries, such as Russia, United States of America, 
Canada, Argentine and Australia, all these crops come into the market 
at a different time to the Indian crop, the result being that in conse¬ 
quence of the small quantity of grain in England the importer there must 
have wheat to sell to the millers who, in the absence of other available 
wheat, are willing to pay a good price for the Indian wheat. The period 
when there is least wheat available in Europe is during the months of 
June, July and August and therefore the prices then rule high, so that 
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the importer instructs his agents in India, who are the exporters, to 
buy certain quantities of wheat at certain prices and it is this state of 
affairs that makes the exporter in India so anxious to obtain his wheat, 
in time to ship it during the months of May, June and July, in fact he 
obtains a somewhat higher price for the. May shipment than lie does for 
the June shipment and again the June price is slightly higher than Julv ; 
after that prices become more even. It was stated to the Committee 
that, as the exporter can afford to pay higher prices for the above 
three months’ shipment, lie can in turn afford and does pav a higher 
price to the owner upcountry in India for deliveries in these months.” 

It was remarked not many years ago that the demand for wheat as 
people's food will go on increasing and that no country need therefore 
fear of over production so long as there arc transport facilities at a 
reasonable price. 

Hitherto the principal taker of India's wheat has been the United 
Kingdom. 

The impoits of wheat into the United Kingdom fiom all countries, /Wfwiio/ 


per year, calculated on the average of the live yeais 19 
follows :— 

1) to 19M were as 

Indian 
wheal in 
the, Untleti 


T'H«*> 

Kingdom. 

United State- of America ..... 

. 1. til,.102 


Canada ........ 

. Iloo 


Rusmh ........ 

<182,080 


Ueimanv. . . 

iS.'MMi 


Roimiama . . . 



Tin key ........ 

0,221 


Alt/cnt me He|»uli|n ...... 

MO. INI 


dull . 

22,17s 


AtMialiu ........ 

. til I.7M 

- 

New Zealand ... ... 

17,107 


whereas the imports from India into the United King 

dom oil the same 


basis come to 929,32(1 tons per year, or India comes 
and Canada. 

next to America 


The percentage of imports of wheat into the United Kingdom from 


the various countries was as follows :— 




— 

1010. 

lull. 

1012. 

1013. 

1911. 

United States of America . 

10 4 

id 2 

18-2 

32*2 

32-1) 

Russia .... 

27.3 

18:» 

8-2 

4-7 

7*0 

Canada .... 

15 0 

14 7 

19 7 

20-0 

30-3 

India .... 

170 

20 (i 

23-2 

17-7 

10-3 

Australia .... 

12-5 

142 

10 9 

(HI 

11 7 

Argentine 

14-4 

150 

171 

13 9 

6-3 

Othor countries . 

2-6 

38 

2-7 

1-3 

15 
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In addition to getting wheat from foreign countries the United 
Kingdom also receives flour from all countries, the larger takings hither¬ 
to being from America, Canada, France, Germany and Australia. 
The despatches of flour from India to England for all practical pur¬ 
poses may be called “ nil.” 

The imports of wheat flour into the United Kingdom were as follows 


during 1913 

Tons. 

Russia. 

119 

(Jermuny .... 

22,790 

Netherlands .... 

2,120 

Belgium. 

1,005 

Franco . 

15,085 

Italy • . 

5,125 

Austria Hungary .... 

4,985 

Kou mania. 

2,430 

United States of A merit a 

307,882 

Argentine Republic 

9,505 

Other foreign countries . 

1,220 

British India .... 

75 

Australia. 

17,451 

Canada . 

208,428 

()thor British possessions 

. . . . 25 


After the war it will remain to be seen whether India will be. in a 
position to capture some of the wheat, and wheat (lour trade that will be 
lost to the enemy countries. 

In connection with the supply of wheat in the British market the 
following extract from the ‘ Memorandum on wheat for the British 
market by Sir James Wilson ’ state fully the difference in the qualities 
and trade conditions of the productions of various countries: ■ 

“ As regards all Indian wheat the quarter means a net weight of 
492 lbs. So that when the quoted price is 40s. per quarter, this means 
that the buyer pays only 39s. for 480 lbs. The quotations are c.i.f. ; 
that is, the seller pays the cost of insurance and freight, and the buyer 
gets the wheat delivered over the ship’s side at the price stated. The 
bags arc given free, and as the buyer can get about 8d. a quarter for 
them, that means that he pays for the wheat itself 8 d. less per quarter 
than the price agreed on. The buyer gets off 2 per cent, discount and 
interest for (SO days at 5 per cent., or in all 2;J per cent, so that if he pays 
cash, he. pays Is. Id. per quarter less than the price agreed on (taking 
that price as 40s.). On the other hand, under the conditions of the Indian 
wheat contract, the buyer pays at the wheat price for 2 per cent, of barley 
gram and other feeding grains, and, of course, generally gets at least 
that proportion. If we assume that those grains are worth to the buyer 
half the price of wheat, this means that he loses 1 per cent., or, in other 
words, he would pay 1 per cent, more than the price agreed on, if he 
were sure of getting nothing but pure wheat. That is, he considers the 
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wheat itself worth 5 d. more per quarter than lie pays for the mixture. 
Making all these allowances, it appears that when the price quoted for 
Indian wheat is 40s. per quarter, the buyers really pay only 37s. 8d. 
for 480 lbs. of pure wheat. 

“ British wheat is paid for in cash at 504 lbs. to the quarter, free on 
rail, so that, without making any allowance for the varying railway 
freight, when it is quoted at 37s. a quarter, the buyer pays only 35s. 3d. 
for 480 lbs. 

“ In the ease of Russian wheat, two per cent, discount is allowed. 
phis interest at five per cent, for about 75 da vs, and the buyer gets a 
mixture containing about four per cent.'..foreign matter, practically all 
cockle. The quarter is 103 lbs., so that, after making all allowances, 
when Russian wheat is quoted at 30s. (id. per quarter, the buyer reallv 
pays 38-y. 10d. for every 480 lbs. of pure wheat lie gets. 

“ Argentine wheat is paid for by the gross weight at 480 lbs. to the 
quarter, and is generally imported in bulk. Interest is allowed for 00 da vs 
from date of arrival of the bill of lading at a half per cent., over short 
deposit rate, say, three per cent. The Imver expects to get. about six 
per cent, of oats and other foreign matter, so that lie reallv values the 
wheat at higher than the quoted pi ice. It thus a ppears that when the 
buyer pays a nominal price of 37s. (id. a quarter for Argentine wheat, 
lie really values the pure wheat at 38s. 2d. for 180 lbs. 

“ The eastern ports of the United States now practically export only 
flour. White Walla wheat from California is bought at 50(1 lbs. to the 
quarter gross weight. Interest is allowed for (id (lavs at about, three 
per cent. Alter making all allowances’ for interest, tare, and value of 
bags, when the quotation is Ids. per qiiart-r. the buyer actually pays 
about 38s. for 480 lbs. of wheat. 

“■ Australian wheat is bought, at 180 lbs. to the ipiaiter, and similar 
allowances have to be made in this ease also ; so that when it is quoted 
at 30s., the buyer pays 38s. Id. for 480 lbs. The wheat is practically 
pure. 

“Canadian wheat is imported in bulk, and is practically pure and 
carefully graded. The quarter is 180 lbs., and the only allowance to be 
made is that for interest, so that when No. 2 northern Manitoba is quoted 
at 40s., the buyer actually pays 30s. Kid. for 480 lbs. It appears that 
Canadian wheat is the most valuable wheat imported in any quantity. 
This is partly owing to its own quality, but partly also to its being care¬ 
fully graded and transported in bulk, so that it is pure and uniform in 
character. 

“ About three-fourths of the wheat imported into the United King¬ 
dom from India come from Kraelii. and all the wheat that comes from 
Karachi is classed in the Louden market gs soft wheat. Of the imports 
from Karachi about 55 per cent, consist of what is known as choice 
white Karachi, a soft white wheat; 10 per cent, of choice white Delhi, a 
more even-running soft white wheat; and 35 per cent, of red Karachi, 
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* toft K* wheat with some raffiet hard grains. Thus nearly half of all 
"tk^WimpHedfrom India is the choice white Kmchi, which 1 
very mix^d w charactetj but mainly consists of soft white grain, with 
some admixture of red or hard grains, the fewer the better. Although 
wheat in the Punjab is often’grown from mixed seed, there are many 
fields which produce wheat much more uniform in type than the cargoes 
which reach England, and what probably happens is that when a Punjab 
or Karachi merchant buys wheat for export to England, if the lot is large 
enough to make it worth while to handle it separately, and consists of 
.even-running soft white plump grains, with few red or hard grains, he 
ships it us choice wl ite Delhi (very little wheat grown near Delhi really 
comes through Karachi) and expects to get Gil. or 9 tl per quarter extra 
for ite If the lot, while still consisting chiefly of soft while grains, is not 
even, and contains some red or hard grains, he ships it as choice white 
Karachi, the standard class for export. If it contains too many red or 
hard grains to lie so classed, he mixes it with red Karachi, the inferior 
class, which commands a pi ire of (id, or 8 d. per quarter below that of 
choice white Karachi, lie will not, if he ran avoid it. Imy for export to 
England anv really hard wheal (that is, flinty or horny, as distinguished 
from dry or tinnsluoent) whether white or red. 


“Choice white Holiday, No. I club Bombay and No. 2 club Calcutta, 
which command a price m the l.omhni market from Is. (id to 9d. a 
quarter u!m\e choice white Karachi, are all soft white wheats ; and hard 
red Bombay, which is practically the only really hard wheat imported 
from India, is priced lowest of all, about Is. lid., below choice white 
Karachi. 


“ Broadly speaking then the softer and whiter a parcel of wheat is, 
the better price does it command in the London market; and the more 
it consists of red and especially of horny and flinty grains, the lower is 
the price it will fetch. Other qualities which tend to raise the juice are 
the size, boldness, plumpness, uniformity, and healthy appearance of the 
grains composing the sumple. 

“ When otic compares the net prices actually paid in the London 
market for 480 lbs. of wheat received from different countries, it appears 
that the best Indian wheats fetch a price about a shilling a quarter of 
480 lbs. below the prices of good Canadian wheat, and that choice white 
Karachi, which forms the bulk of the imports from India, is worth about 
‘2s. a quarter below Canadian, and about Is. a quarter below Australian 
wheat. When one sees the beautifully clean uniform wheats received 
front those countries, as compared with the mixed wheats received from 
India, the wonder is that the difference in price is not greater. Indian 
wheat commands in the London market a price about 2s. 6 d. per quarter 
ol 480 lbs. higher than average British wheat, its superiority over the 
home-grown grain being chiefly due to its greater dryness. On the 
whole, Indian wheat is of a quality which meets the requirements of the 
British miller, and if we could only supply him with uniform cargoes of 
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the best qualities of wheat now grown in India, they would command 
as good a price as almost any in the market.” 

The above remarks were made in 1910, and Mr. Duttin his report o( 
1915 on the Rise in Prices in India states as follows : 

“ India is able to spare 10 to 15 per cent, of its total production of 
wheat for other countries, unless unfavourable agricultural conditions 
reduce the supply to an abnormally low level, when not, only do exports 
to foreign countries shrink to very small dimensions but the supply also 
becomes insufficient to meet the internal demand, and consumers of 
wheat, have to take l e-course to lice and other kinds of food grams. 
Foreign wheat can loudly ever compete with the other grains of India., 
and is, therefore, seldom imported to any substantial extent. 

*• The foreign demand for Indian wheat is essentially different from 
that for Indian rice. Indian wheat is ordinalily inferior to the wheat, 
crown ill Russia, the tinted Slates, Argentine and the other great wheat 
exporting countiics of the woild. It does not actually compete with 
the wheat, of these countries hut is ici|Uired outside India only to supple¬ 
ment, deficiencies. A pa: t. therefore. Irum internal conditions affecting 
the supple, the cxpoits arc subject to violent fluctuations aiising out, of 
variations in the supply in other countries. In one tear, the demand 
will In' very large and. even it the Indian harvest is abundant, prices 
will iise ; in the following year, the foieign demand may be largely re¬ 
duced owing to abundant, supplies fiom Russia, flic 1'nited States and 
other exporting count lies and. even il t lie harvest m India he deficient, 
puces might, hill. The Fumpcan demand, therefoie. exercises a very 
important influence oil the puce id Indian wheat. 

‘‘Tho following statement, shows the piodlietioas. expoit and 
•available supply of wheat m Kntlsh India." 

(Iit thousands t>j maunds.) 



Ynii-. 

1 

Ttff.tl jiiinlm turn. 

K\ |MllK ; 

Neil, available 
MJjtply including 
waM.i'jc and re¬ 
quirements for 
MO(b). 


/ 

1 

1 •} 

;{ 

4 

1908 . 


. j n.fi.vr> ; 

33,17 | 

1 (.29,98 

1909 . 


. ! 18,01,(50 j 

i 

3,02,08 

15,88,92 

1910 . 


! 

. 1 23,00,83 ; 

I 

3,04,17 

19,45,60 

J911 . 


i 

23,00,77 | 

3,04,28 

19,66,49 
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The world’s outturn of wheat in millions of bushels was 




The price of wheat in India and in certain foreign countries was as 
follows in 1912 aud 1913, March to May— 



India 

Canada 

li NITI.lt 
STATK8. 

Amu N- 
TINR 

111 .SSIA. 

I'MTKI) KlNOPOM 


Humility 

Karachi 

■ W'iwwj* ! 

1 ),C>I 

1 

i'hit ago 

line nos 
A trot. 

Odessa 

Liter- 

pool 

London. 

Date, 

Delhi 
No l 
\\ hi to 

P‘"wy 

per 

Hh 

White* 

per 

4012 IPs. 

! 

1 No. 2 
| Nor¬ 
thern |«ir 
| 481) III*. 

No 2 
Hurl 
Winter 
per 

480 IPs. 

Harletfa 

per 

480 IPs 

Winter 
win at, 
per 

480 IPs 

No 2 

X Mam 
toh.i per 
4MO lbs 

Kiijjlwh 

white 

per 

•04 IPs. 

Chon e 

white 
Kttr.n hi 

P*t 

492 11^. 

0 

1 d. 

* ,1. 

| 

< <1 

». J. 

l d 

». ii 

i ti 

I d 

« (/ 

1012— 










March . 

.1(1 10 

31 0 


3 3 0 

32 8 



37 3 


April . 

:i,s ti 

■ft (3 

34 t 

4 


3(3 11 


41 2 


May 

111 8 

31 0 

33 0 

19 3 

31 10 

3<> 0 


40 8 


1013- 










March . 

32 8 

33 0 

2. 

20 r> 


3(3 1 

3(3 8 

3(3 2 


April . 

33 4 

32 0 

29 3 

30 7 


34 (3 

37 10 

37 2 


May . 

.12 11 

31) fi 

29 7 

' 

29 8 

31 (3 

34 1 

37 1 

37 8 



The reasons for taking 492 lbs. to a quarter for Indian wheat have 
already been explained in Sir James Wilson’s Memorandum, extract 
from which bearing on this point has already been given. 

The following table gives a comparison of the difference in prices of 
Indian wheat between those charged in the Punjab aud those paid in 


Total 
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Calendar year. 

, .. . .. 

j 

l 

Rupees per 1 Shillings pci 
maund. j quarter. 

! 

i % 

Average price 
m England 
and Wales 
of Indian 
Wheat. .Shil¬ 
lings per 
quin ter. 

I'iffen noo be¬ 
tween Punjab 
and English 
prue. Slid 

lines |m*j 

quaitor. 

1901. 

2 0.7 

j 21 2 

20 S 

SO 

l!Kig . 


L’o 2 

\ 

:il 1 

10 0 

190.1 . . . 

2 1.7 

100 

20 s 

10-2 

19m . 

J 2d 

1SI 

:n :j , 

ia*2 

1905 . 

2 (17 

1*11 , 

:t2-7 

it-:t 

I'.KIrt . 

2w:t 

21 S 

;il 2 : 

04 

1007 .... 

2 00 

2.14 

X\ 0 

10 1 

loos . 

4 10 

:i:$;► 

.r, o , 

I r. 

1909 . 

3 07 

20 1 

:to 7 ; 

10 :t 


If was remarked in 1910 that so long as there was a difference of 
10*. per quarter between the Punjab and the, English prices the Punjab 
wheat could have a good chance in the London market ns will he seen 
from the following remarks of Sir James Wilson. 

“ The Railway freight of wheat front Amritsar, one of the principal 
Punjab markets, to Karachi, a distance of 8](! miles, is 10J annas per 
maund, or 5s. 'Ml. per quarter, and the freight by sea from Karachi to 
London is now about Ids. per ton of 18 cwt.. or 3s. lOJ. per quarter, so 
that the total cost of carriage would he !)*. Id per quarter, and, allowing 
for insurance, profit, etc., it would seem that it should pay to export 
wheat from the Punjab to London, whenever it can be bought in the 
Punjab, at, say, 11s. per quarter below the London price." 

The average wholesale prices of wheat in India at the three ports and 
some of the important centres were as follows before the war ;■— 


I’m m\i mi or *2 ms 


Calf uf la 

llomh.n Karachi f iihhulpui 

Mi ernf. 

• aw upon* 

Lahore 

If*. A. p 

it 1 - a. r Os a i- tf- \ r 

Its A I 1 

’ Its. A p 

Hr a. I*. 

January . . .’.Inc 

4 0 3 3 14 2 8 in 3 

: .r 2 

.5 5 11 

.{ t» 11 

Febrmry , . 3 j) c 

4 2 'J ,4 1 0 ‘J ID 3 

3 0 ' 

3 12 0 ; 

4 1 5 

March . . , 3 ).'» fi 

4 1 '» 4 1 !* , 4 0 0 

3 10 3 

3 12 0 

3 13 0 

A f> rl1 • . . 3 15 11 

4 2 II :i 1', .1 1 :i 7 0 

1 9 0 j 

3 8 0 

3 11 2 

M *r ■ ■ me 

420 3 13 11 359 

3 5 4 

3 5 5 

3 0 7 


The ruling prices at the ports combined with the railway freights 
. generally decide the flow of traffic. Taking the month of March and 


y 
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with the price ruling at C'awnpore at Rs. 3-12-0, it was not possible for 
either Calcutta or Bombay to do any business except such business 
which had already been transacted and contracted for under the forward 
Bale system. The prices quoted at these ports were Rs. 3-15-0 and 
Rs. 4-2-0, whereas with the railway freight of Re. 0-5-3 to Calcutta and 
Re, 0-7-0 to Bombay, the total^ost of the Cawnpore production would 
be Rs. 4-1-3 at Calcutta and Rs. 1-3-0 at Bombay. Such prices cannot 
hold on and the price came down in April to Rs. 3-8-0 at Cawnpore and 
with Calcutta price at Rs. 3-15-0 and the Bombay price at Rs. 4-2-0, 
the latter port would command the traffic as the margin of profit would 
be greater in the case of Bombay buyers even with higher Railway 
freight to that port thus 


Cost at Cawnporo .... 

Rs. A. 1 

. 3 s 

Railway froiglit to Bombay . 

.071 

Bombay quotation 

Total . 11 15 

. 4 2 

Margin of difference 

. o 3 

Cost at Cawnporo . 

. 3 s 

Railway freight to Calcutta . 

0 5 

Brice in Calcutta . 

Total . :) 13 

. i r> 

Margin of difference 

. O 1 


The average price per maund of wheat in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Karachi for the years 1008,1000,1910,1911 and 1912 are given :— 



Year. 

Calcutta. 

1 Bombay. 

Karachi. 



Rs. a. r 

Rs. 4. P. 

Rs. i. f 


1008 . 



. 

r» it 

' ! 

0 l 

3 

5 

0 1 

1900 . 




1 15 

o j 

5 13 

0 

4 

12 9 

1910 . 




3 15 

:1 i 

5 14 

1 

4 

2 3 

1911 . 




3 u 

7 

5 l 

10 

4 

0 4 

1912 . 




I 

4 ! 

S 13 

5 

4 

6 11 


The Bombay prices were generally the highest, Karachi came next 
high during 1910 to 1912. 

Karachi commands a large wheat area and from most districts in the 
Punjab (except from places close to Bhatinda, Kot Kapura, Rewari and 
Pelhi wbere Bombay can compete), the railway freights to Karachi being 
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much lower because of shorter distances, it draws the traffic in com¬ 
petition with Bombay, even though the Bombay prices may rule high. 

The sea freights for wheat from 1908 to 1912 to the United Kingdom 
from the three ports were as follows 


Steamer freight, on reheat to England per Inn. 


Calcutta— 
Loudon 

Ll\» l'|iool 

Bombay— 

London 

Liverpool 


Kano - hi— 
Liw'i pool 


I5NIS. 


£ ** ,!. 

o l;i d 
o Id 


l'.'Utt. 


<> i: u 

n Is i 


mm. 

£ v il 

I (I 1 
I II (i 


Dll. 

£ .s. t/. 

i - i; 
i 2 ii 


i in 2 . 

i <. d. 

t lo u 
1 10 0 


o ii t* Hi. l o n o o id ti 1 :i o 

o s 2 I o u i o Id ii (i 10 0 i s o 


0 !) o . (> It 0 


o id o o id u 

l 


i o n 


The difference between the freights to London during the following 
years from Calcutta and Bombay were as follows : 


I5I0S 

15)0!) 

loin 

15111 

15)12 


i V. ( 1 . 

0 d i) 

o d 10 

0 7 1 

o 7 I 

II 7 0 


Taking the average difference at £0-7-0 or 84 d. per ton (i.e., 

As. 84-f27 per maund) between the Calcutta and the Bombay steamer 
freights, the difference per maund comes to 3, 1 , annas, and thus Bombay 
was able to offer a better price than Calcutta. The steamer freight 
from Karachi does not compare unfavourably with Bombay according 
to the figures given in the statement above. Jt is also significant 
to note that in 1908 the steamer freight from Calcutta was at its 
lowest figure taking the freights from that port for the years 1908 to 
1912, and during that year Calcutta offered the best price for wheat 
taking the prices ruling at that port from 1908 to 1912. 

The question of providing elevatois for wheat in the Punjab was Ele.aiors, 
examined by a committee appointed by the Railway Board in 1909, 
and it was decided that if the Local Government provided elevators at 
places in the Punjab the railway would afford facilities hi the way of 

V 9 
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providing siding accommodation to the elevators and also supply certain 
* number of wagons fitted to carry grain in bulk. Elevators would assist 
the ryots in storing grain in order to encourage ryots or the merchants 
in India (who can afford to buy and store wheat) to keep the grain in 
elevators awaiting a rise in the market, although it was held that the 
ryots generally must dispose of the grain soon after it was harvested. The 
prices of wheat in winter in England being higher it was held that the 
traffic could be held back in India to the advantage of the Indian ryots, 
zemindars or bums, whoever can hold the grain till then, and that 
instead of all the traffic being rushed through in 3 or 4 months it would 
be distributed throughout the, year* 

Mian Rail ■ The traffic carried by the following railways in wheat and wheat 

ittijw’ traffic j] our wag lls f 0 i| 0WS during 1 y 10 to 1913-14 :— 
in wheat. 


— 

Wheat. 

Wheat flour. 

North Western I*.\ilw\y. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1010. 

1,140,001 

73,48(1 

1011. 

1,200,804 

82,782 

1912. 

1,704,409 

88,7f>6 

ion . 

i,:m,:tr>7 

98,495 

Ool'I! AND ItOim.KIHND I’MI.WAV. 



1010 .. 

230,408 

18,700 

1911 . 

210,721 

21,002 

1012 . 

1102,098 

21,229 

1913-14 . 

210,770 

21,115 

\ 

Great Inrun Pemnsui.v Railway. 



1010 . 

184,138 

19,909 

1011 . 

321,395 

20,203 

1912 . 

404,437 

21,912 

10111-14 . 

r,oo,7o0 

25,104 

KAsrjMins Raimi.vy. 



1010. 

349,030 

40,009 

1011 . 

402,943 

40,349 

1012 . . 

474,008 

43,030 

1013-141. 

321,154 

47,320 


* Wheat elevator is nearly ready or elately soiling at Lyelljur- 
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— 

j Wheat. 

! Wheat flour. 

Bemial Nabitu Railway. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

.. 

83,707 

0,831 

. . 

122,13.3 

9,917 

. . 

99,931) 

7,184 

191314. 

80,020 

- 0,332 

Bombay, Bvroda and Central India 
(Buoad (IAUOE). 



1919. 

118,1.33 

8,030 

1911. 

117,93(1 

9,970 

. . 

133,008 

12,914 

191314. 

131,337 

10,811 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
(Metre (iayi.e). 



1010. 

183,188 

10,/>b9 

1911. 

218,703 

13,191 

.. 

291,119 

19,377 

1913-11 . 

213,3i»G 

10,627 

DbM.u. AMI N"in h-U lmkkn Railway . 



.. 

02,100 

4,434 

1911. 

199,999 

6,233 

. . 

118,302 

1,-383 

1913 11 . 

01,220 

0,220 

Ililllll.Kl'NU VM> Klmaon M All." u. 



. . 

01,331 

2,187 

1911. 

01,123 

2,427 

. . 

82,218 

2,11)9 

1913-14 . 

03,71.3 

3,912 

JoDHl’l K-BlKA.NLK UaII." W. 



1010 ... ... 

81,702 

2,614 

1911 

198,91.3 

3,060 

1912. 

172,031 

2,926 

1913-14 • .. 

199,919 

3,193 
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To analyse these figures detailed statistics of station to station traffic 
for 1911 for important railways have been examined and they are 
commented upon in the following paragraphs. 

Dealing first with the North .Western Railway, it is found that the 
total wheat traffic of this Railway in 1911 was 1,290,804 tons or 35,135,685 
maunds, of which hookings to Karachi alone amounted to 30,578,676 
rnaunds giving the North Western Railway an earning of Rs. 1,51,05,724 
on Karachi traffic which works out to Re. 0-7-11 per inaund, and taking 
the export rates to Karachi that were in force at the time (1911) this rate 
was charged for distances of lid miles so that the North-Western Railway 
. got a very good average rate and lead on export wheat traffic. 
North-WuUnt The traffic in wheat from the North Western Railway to Bombay 
jg^and Calcutta was as follows: - 
rata. 

To— MmuuK 


Calcutta. ... 23,703 

Bombay.210,019 


The highest lead on traffic to Bombay rid Delhi (the despatches aid 
the junction being most to Bombay) was 190 miles, and 65 miles via 
Ghaziabad, and 89 miles rid Bbatinda, whereas great bulk of the traffic 
to Calcutta was made over by the North Western Railway at Meerut 
and some via (Ihaziabad, and on rid Meerut traffic the North Western 
Railway lead was less than 20 miles. 

The North Western Railway scale rate for grain (Col. 11. rate) is as 
follows 


Telescopic scale. 

Pio per maund por mile. 

For first 150 imlos. \ 

For extra distances o\or 150 hut not exceeding 900 mile* . . \ 

For extra distances above 300 iml *s but not exceeding 450 miles . | 

For oxtra distances above 450 miles.J 


plus ft terminal of 3 pies per inaund. 

These rates apply generally, except that lump sum rates lower than 
this scale are in operation for export traffic to Karachi for distances of 
more than 300 miles. 

Therefore the North Western Railway rates to rival ports are not 
" block rates,” because the North Western Railway rate starts with J 
pie per maund per mile, whereas the Bengal Nagpur, East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways’ rates on grain to rival ports start at 
j pie per maund per mile, and 8 to 9 pies terminals .are charged. 
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The principal wheat despatching stations on the North Western 
Railway are as follows and the traffic forwarded from each of these sta¬ 
tions or group of stations during 1911 are shown below : - 



Miiuiula, 

Meorut. 

. 40,002 

Muzaffarnagar. 

, 572,973 

Saharanpur. 

. 307,163 

AmballaCity. 

. 419,336 

Ludhiana. 

. 316,839 

Phaguaia. 

. 141,361 

JullundurCity. 

. 670,800 

Amritsar . . . 

83,700 

Stations on Delhi-Lnhoie mv( ion 

. 2,230,077 

Uujarkhan ...... 

196,840 

Multan Tit\ and Cantonment . 

. 347,710 

Statiuib on the* Lahore-Rohii set lion 

. 2,170,335 

Khanpur. 

57,988 

Stations on the Rolm-Kaiathi section 

. 333,125 

Sukkur . 

. 1,040,302 

Sangla Hill. 

. 901,428 

Cluniot Road. 

. 837,212 

Lyallpur. 

. 1,679,178 

(lojra. 

. 1,889,401 

To battik Singh ..... 

. 974,399 

Sargodha. 

911,108 


The distances and the 
below 


old and new rates to Karachi are as shown 




— 


Rato jMir 
inauml at 
; probont. 

j Rate per 
| maund in 
.force previous 
to October 
| 1016. 


Miles from Kara/ 1 hi 


j R«. a. i». 

Kh. a. r. 

U48 

Meerut (’ity 



! 0 » !) 

0 8 1 

933 

MuzafTarnagar 



[ 0 10 0 

(I 7 10 

897 

Saharanpur 



0 9 1(1 

0 7 6 

842 

Amballa City . 



0 10 3 

0 8 1 

806 

Ludhiana 



0 10 10 

O 0 8 

810 

Phagwara 



011 1 

9 10 0 

802 

JullundUr City 



0 11 3 

0 10 4 

786 

Amritsar 



0 11 0 

0 10 0 

727 

Ferozepore 



0 10 3 

0 9 9 

155 

Lahore . 

. • . • 


0 112 

0 10 0 
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Miles fro in Karachi 


Rate per 
maund at 
present. 

Rate per 
maund in 
force previous 
to October 
1916. 





Rs. A. P 

Rh a. r. 

804 

(iujarkluin 



0 12 3 

0 11 8 

57 5 

Multan Cit y 



0 9 3 

0 7 0 

428 

K!iaii|iur . 



0 7 0 

0 5 9 

m 

Sukkur . 



0 0 10 

0 4 0 

in 

Naught Hill 



0 10 8 

0 9 0 

884 

Lyalljmr 



0 10 5 

0 9 3 

m 

(iojtd 



0 10 1 

0 8 9 

038 

Tobatok Ningh 



o u io 

0 8 8 

721 

Nargotllta , 



0 10 10 

0 9 9 

282 

IiHlkliaiU 



0 3 9 

0 3 9 

731 

Kasm 



0 10 4 

0 9 0 


Except in the ease of (iujarkluin the enhanced rates are not higher 
than Re. (MI-0 per maund, and according to Sir James Wilson’s calcula¬ 
tions 10 to 11 annas were considered to be about the rate suitable from 
the Punjab to Karachi which would admit of movement of wheat to the 
London market taking the railway freight, steamer freight and the price 
in the Punjab and the London price into account. What rates will be 
suitable, after the war is over, is a question which is difficult of decision 
at the present moment. The total supplies of London from all wheat 
producing countries, the steamer freights from all such countries, and 
the prices at the place of production and in London, will decide the 
point. But the following factors might be borne in mind. 

1. The rise in steamer freights will be all around and will not be 
conlined to cargoes from India alone. 

-■ Por a time, the supplies from the continent of Europe will bo 
of a limited nature whereas supplies from India will be no 
less than what India has supplied in the past unless there 
is scanty rainfall or an unfavourable season in some 
otVr way. 

!L India will, however, have to compete with supplies from the 
United States of America, Canada and Argentine Republic, 
and if the steamer freights from those places are lower, 
India will he at a disadvantage, but the general curtail¬ 
ment of supplies from Europe will give India a chance, at 
any rate lor a few years after the war. 
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There will be a rise in the prices owing to restricted freight being 
.vailable and the-slight rise in the railway rates to the extent of 
te. • 0-1-3 to Re. 0-2-4 per maund can not do much harm in the way of 
estricting the despatches from India, but a great deal will depend on 
he freight available for the carriage of produce from the different 
:ountries which supply England. 

It cannot be said that the railway rates on the North Western 
Railway are not lower for longer distances than for shorter distances. 
This may be said to be due to a certain extent: - 

1. to rates at places like Delhi, Amballa, Amritsar. Meerut, 

Saharaupur, Muzaffamagar, Ferozepofe having to be 
low necessarily for longer distances than for stations in 
the interior owing to existence of competition with Bombay 
and Calcutta at the former places, 

2. to so many junctions and parallel lines on the North Western 

Railway. 

But on the East Indian Railway, the rates on parallel lines wore 
adjusted on the basis of rates from corresponding stations on the main 
line and the East Indian Railway rates also rule the rates for Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway and the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Now to refer again to the rates of the North Western Railway :— 

The rates to Karachi are from - 


l.alml" f,.| 7.V, ill* , 

•1 h)I uu<lui* fn! SOJ milr-) 
Lmllii.-in i f««r S<)i» nnl< ■* 
Amut'.ii fin 7N‘> milt - 


It- \ v 
nil J 
Oil :t 
i) In in 
n II ii 


which might have been a group rate id Re, 0-11-2, and this rate would 
have commanded the area around these centres-except at places near 
Ferozepore and near Amballa. 

According to Government of India lint of nulls and factories there 
arc the following flour mills in the l’anjab and Sind : - 


AinlmlU ( i1\ Amut'.M 

BhntimU I'Vioa«i»oio 

Lahore 8uhkur 

besides the nulls in Delhi and Karachi. 

The railway traffic in wheat and flour to and from these places were 
as follows although each of the above places arc wheat centres and a 
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large quautity of wheat was available for purchase locally iu addition 
to the quantity brought by rail :■— 


( Figure# fur WII.) 




Wheat 



Wheat Flour. 


N•uiK’M of stations. 

(/nan- 

uty 

l< ' ' IVClI. 

L.mi- 

nmx 

rate 

I»T 

muiiii«l. 

Am rajje 
lead 
in 
llllllK 

Quail- 

utv 

des¬ 

patched 

liaru- 

inits. 

Am rage 
rate 
l>er 

maund 

Average 

lead 

in 

ni ilea 


\f,minis 

Kh. 

A T 


Minimis 

1th. 

A. p. 


Amlmllii Cantonment and 
City 

100 , 4 :/* 

22,217 

1 10 

71 

205,839 

40,271 

2 6 

108 

Lahore .... 

I 47,07.3 

12,271) 

1 4 

41 

7,301 

1,28(1 

2 10 

121 

Anirltaur 

24,537 

3,2.10 

2 1 

M 

31,570 

3,73- 

1 11 

78 

IVro/.i |>on 

.11,077 

4,217 

2 o 

84 

0,800 

700 

1 10 

70 

Sukkur .... 

11,727* 

4,402 

2 3 

•M 

21,218 

3,087 

2 0 

no 

Shlknrpur 

1.11,71)3 

85,3(15 

3 2 

141 

274,045 

1*7,361 

3 11 

161 

Delhi .... 

♦ii.siia 

3,452 

1 4 

40 

27,140 

2,217 

1 4 

40 

Bhatlmla 

135,506 

23,052 

2 0 

120 

61,000 

13,486 

8 6 

155 


The above statement discloses the following facts : 

1. The average lead on wheat received by rail by the mills was 

less than 150 miles and generally between 70 and 05 miles 
on which the rate charged was Jth pie per maund per mile 
plus 3 pies terminal. 

2. Similarly in the case of flour each mill did not command a 

large area, the highest average lead on flour traffic being 
1G4 miles. 

3. The wagons carrying wheat to the mills got back loads of 

flour. 

Thus indicating that although the traffic to and from the mills is for 
short lengths, the traffic gives loads to wagon in both directions at 
paying rates and that if rates for long distances arc reduced the railway 
earnings on present traffic cannot be affected, while long distance traffic 
will be encouraged. 

East Indian Railway Whkat traffic. 

The figures of wheat traffic to Bombay from the East Indian Railway 
have been given in chapter VII on Maxima and Minima rates and they 
are, therefore, not repeated here, and the terminals and rates on such 
traffic have also been discussed in the chapter on “ undue preference 
and block rates.” 

The East Indian Railway traffic in wheat is principally to Calcutta, 
part of which is consigned to Khidderpore Docks and the remainder 
to Howrah. The traffic consigned to the Docks is for direct shipment, 
and of the traffic to Howrah a portion is also eventually shipped. The 
East Indian Railway goods sheds at Howrah provide accommodation 
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for brokers, and buying and selling is done there and a portion of the 
produce brought to Howrah is sold to exporters and is repacked in 
double bags and sent on by boats across the river Hughli to the Docks 
for shipment. 

Out of the total traffic in 1911 of 102,913 tons on the East Indiau 
Railway the quantities of wheat received at Howrah and at the Khidder- 
porc Docks were as follows during 1911 : - 

1st hull lmi. i’mllmlt mil. Total. 

Ton'-. Toni. Toni. 

llow rail.93,2.V> S4.035 177.200 

klddderpoic Dmk* . . 115,227 31,72!) 148,!). r )t» 

324.240 


The total earnings of the East Indian Railway wheat traffic in 1911 but India* 
were Rs. 22,09,910, of which traffic front the Bengal and North-Western ,. 

Railway and the Oudh and liohilkhand Railway to Calcutta (Howrah ,,nrt rntJ. 
and Docks) contributed no less than Rs. 11,01.293. The traffic vid 
Mokameh Ghat and via Moghalscrai was as follows : — 

I’tti Mokameh glial traffic. 

Kast Inili.m Rail- Ton'. It'. Average i.ito pel mauiul. 

nay load. U.A.r. 

*S1 link-’. 04.137 »,3S,*U7 0-3 1 1:! [Jio jin nia ih l per mile. 

I iff Moghnhrrai traffic. 

.V.CiJtgoi.iloji< i maund. 

Milos. Tons Rs. R.a.p. 

419 171,350 10,02,319 0-3-8-‘lUopio per maund per mile. 


It will be seen Unit, the traffic rid Mokamchghat did not give, the 
East Indian Railway a higher rate than between Jth and Jth pie pel 
maund per mile and tbe rate via Moglialserai averaged between f jth 
and T,th pie per maund per mile. 

The enhancements that have been made in the Kast Indian Railway 
rates will tend to increase these figures to £th and Jth pie per maund 
per mile respectively or slightly more. The rates from particular stations 
will be referred to when we come to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and the Bengal and North-Western Railway rates. 

The principal local stations on the East Indian Railway sending 
wheat to Calcutta were as follows and the old and new rates work out 
as under 


Distances from Calcutta — 

’ I’uwnt ral«»». Old raton. 


Miles. 

202 Rftjnifthal . 
219 Sahebganj . 
245 , Colgong . 


Rs a. p. 
0 3 5 
> Loop line 0 3 7 
0 3 11 


R8. A. P. 
(400 maunds) 0 2 9 
„ 0 3 4 

» U 3 4 
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Distances Irm Calcutta— 


Present rates 


Old rate? 

Mile*. 

11s. 

A. I’. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

( Kix or out u.i'f'ucios 0 
Khaeana „„ tho t „ hlm 

l 0o « n ( ad Monghyr 0 

5 3 (400 maunds) 

4 0 

{' 

4 

3 

332 1'atria 

0 

4 11 

» 

0 

4 

8 

411 Iluvti . On < hold lino 

0 

5 0 

» 

0 

5 

3 

Sastrani . (On<*t.in 1 chord) 0 

5 2 

»» 

0 

•j 




Ratos irrespective of load. 



.‘>37 Bliarw.u i 

0 

0 10 


0 

5 

3 

r*f»l Kliaga 

0 

0 10 


0 

5 

3 

033 (’awnj»oro . 

0 

0 10 


0 

5 

3 

720 Elawali 

0 

8 0 


0 

0 

0 

820 l*'aiTikhah«id (blanch lino) 

0 

8 10 


u 

0 

10 

800 Hat In as 

0 

8 1) 


0 

0 

1) 

82.7 Aliuaili 

0 

8 11 


0 

0 

11 

830 Kliuija City 

0 

0 0 


0 

7 

o 

800 BiilaiuUhahr (hiaiicli Inn ) 

0 

0 1 


0 

7 

3 

801 <«lui/,iah.td . 

0 

0 3 


0 

7 



The foremost, feature in these rates is that whether the stations are 
situated on the Loop line close to the river Ganges, or on the chord line, 
or on the Grand Chord line, or on a branch, the charge for a lesser dis¬ 
tance is not greater than for a longer. To observe this principle, it will 
be seen that the low rate ijuoted at Cawnpore has been applied 
differentially as far as Hharwari (i.e.. (133 mile rate has been applied 
differentially up to 537 miles). 

It may, however, be argued that this principle has not been applied 
in the matter of through rates in that the Hast Indian Railway propor¬ 
tion of through rates say from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway or 
from the Bengal and North-Western Railway are lower than the rates 
applying locally from stations nearer Calcutta than Moghalserai or 
Mokameh. But the two cases are not analogous. In the case of the 
through rates the public are concerned in the sum of the through rates, 
i.e., in the charge on the whole distance. If it be brought forward as 
an argument that while the rate from Sasaram, 35(1 miles from Calcutta, 
is Re. 0-5-2 per maund, that via Moghalserai, 419 miles, on Babrala 
traffic is Re. 0-4-1, the reply to this point will be that the through 
rate from Babrala to Calcutta is Re. 0-9-3 for 833 miles, which is 
based on the Aligarh-IIowrah rate of Re. 0-8-11 for 825 miles. So that 
if rates from stations of origin to destination are compared distance 
for distance the rates are fair. 
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The scale rates for all grain pulses and common seeds on the follow¬ 
ing railways work out as under:— 


Miles. 

East 

I mil aii 
Railway. 

North 
Western 
Railw a\. 

Uro.it 

Indian 

lYnm-ulu 

R.\ilwn\. 

Born hay, 
Banal a 
and 

Control 

India 

Railway. 

Oudh 

and 

Rohil- 

khund 

Railway. 

licnpil 
Nii'^| mi 
Eailw a\. 


Its 


r. 

IN \. 

1’. 

IN 

\. I*. 

IN 

\ r 

IN 

1*. 

IN 

1 

V. 

50 . 

•» 

1 

s 

0 1 

8 

0 

2 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

2 2 

0 

1 

S 

75 . 

0 

1 

10 

0 1 

10 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 7 

0 

2 

1 

100 . 

0 

- 

5 

0 2 

4 

0 

5 5 

0 

5 0 

0 

2 7 

0 

*> 

9 

150 . 

0 

0 

10 

O 5 

r 

0 

4 10 

0 

5 4 

0 

5 O 

0 

1 

>) 

200 . 


5 

5 

0 1 


» 

0 5 

0 

5 11 

0 

a in 

0 

.1 

7 

250 . 

0 

1 

0 

O 5 

1 

0 

7 7 

0 

5 4 

0 

1 0 

0 

(l 

11 

500 . 

0 

4 

0 

O 5 

11 

0 

0 0 

0 

« :i 

0 

4 S 

0 

8 

1 

550 . 

0 


- 

O 0 

7 

0 

0 5 

0 

li 0 

0 

5 1 

0 

S 

8 

450 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 7 

ii 

0 

1) 5 

0 

7 7 

0 

0 9 

0 

9 

0 

500 . 

0 

0 

S 

0 H 

(i 

0 

0 5 

0 

8 0 

0 

7 5 

0 

S 

1 

rtOO . 

0 

7 

s 

0 0 

7 

0 

0 5 

0 

S 1. 



0 

7 

10 

050 . . 

0 

S 

1 

O H 

O 

0 

0 5 

0 

8 9 



0 

0 

0 

700 . 

0 

s 

0 

O 10 

7 

0 

!) 5 

0 

1 

9 o ; 



0 

(i 

« 

750 . 

(1 

K 

10 

0 11 

1 

0 

10 1 

0 

» a 



0 

0 

11 


s 

calc 


Col 


fill. 

Js 

.dr 

( 

el. 

St 

all 



li 1 


11 


.1 


A 


(1 


Q 


Scale rates 
for wheat 
a ml oOiei 
grains on 
all Indian 
tlaihcay.1. 


There are, however, special lump sum rates, which are generally 
lower than scale rates, applicable on export traffic to the port, which 
gives the railway on which the traffic originates the longest lead. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway rates are the highest, except for 
• distances GOO miles and beyond, when the North Western Railway rates 
become the highest for long distance traffic. It will he noticed that 
the East Indian Railway rates are the cheapest for all distances up to 
600 miles. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway rates arc the highest, next to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, for all distances 150 to 450 miles, but for long 
distances beyond 600 miles the Bengal Nagpur Railway rates are the 
lowest. But in the first place the traffic on this line over 600 miles is 
nominal, and it is particularly to be noted that while the rate for 250 
miles is Re. 0-6-11 that for 750 miles also is Re. 0-6-11, while the rates 
for 300, 350, 450 and 500 miles work out to Re. 0-8-4, Re, 0-8-8, 
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Grtat Indian 
Ptninmla 
Railway 
wheat traffic 
and rates. 


Re. 0-9-0 and Re 0-8-1 per raaund respectively* Further when the 
traffic goes to Bombay the Bengal Nagpur Railway rates for distances 
up to say 100 miles are very high—as high as those of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway— 


Mile-. 


♦Bengal 

Nagpur 

Railway. 


Creat 

Indian 

Peninsula 

Railway. 


Rs. A. 1*. Rs. A. P. 


:>u 

7 :» 
loo 
I no 


0 2 1 0 2 1 

0 2 0 0 2 7 

o 3 n o 3 3 

n -i |0 o | S 


It can therefore he said that low average statistical cost of working 
of a railway (Bengal Nagpur Railway for instance) or a low average rate 
is no.proof that such a railway always charges even a commodity like 
grain at low rates. Their low average rate is purely due to the heavy 
coal traffic. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Out of the total wheat traffic of 8,748,309 maunds 5,789,216 maunds, 
were for Bombay and the bookings to this port were principally from 
the following stations: 

loom M.niml- ^‘ ltl 1 i Milo-, 

niainul. I 



1 lev lull . 


II 

1 

0 

113 

Bombay Presidency^ 

Nnsik 

71,289 

I) 

1 

1 

117 

Main Lino. 

Nandgaon 

25,333 

0 

■' 

4 

102 


Lasalgaon 

250,250 

0 

1 

11 

147 


Mania .... 

381,090 

| 

0 

'1 

ft 

117 


Timami .... 

! 

121,020 1 

0 

s 

9 

435 

Main Line, Central 

Banapura 

147,330 

0 

8 

9 

443 

Provinces. 

ltm mi .... 

| 

79,040 

0 

8 

9 

404 


Semi i .... 

104,775 

0 

8 

9 

488 

Central Provinces 
Jubbulpur branch. 

Pipaiiui .... 

223,350 

0 

8 

9 

505 


| (ladarvaiia 

79,333 

0 

8 

9 

530 


Karch .... 

102,001 

0 

8 

9 

554 


Ootegaon 

124,297 

0 

7 

9 

583 


Shahpura 

50,892 

0 

7 

0 

687 


•The Bengal Nagpur Railway have since introduced the following telesoopio rates 
for wheat andother grains and seeds 

For distances up to 300 miles Jrd pie por maund per mile plus for any additional 
distance above 300 miles ^th pie Therefore, the disparity in rates pointed otit will 
not now eiist. 
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From 

Mau nds. 

Rate per 
, nmund. 

1 

| Mihs 




Ks. r. 



( Jubbnlpur 

200,740 

0 7 0 

010 

Central Provinces 





Jubbnlpur branch 
■—contd. 

Nagpur .... 

47,301 

45,230 

fo 7 0 

520 


1 *d Uwulior (fiom C L. 
Railway). 

2.7,125 




Bum .... 

113,235 

II 0 7 

007 

Central India, Main 

Bamoru 

171,728 

0 0 7 

507 

Line. 

ISlilU .... 

288,0117 

0 9 7 

555 


Bhopal .... 

f> 1,822 

0 0 7 

521 

Cawnpore branch, 

* Cawnporo 

30,710 

0 8 7 

840 

United Provinces. 

Kunch .... 

:t i.sui 

O 0 5 

707 

Kutni branch, Central 

' SlUgOI .... 

7)03,712 

0 9 7 

1154 

Provinces. 

J)amoh .... 

458,078 

0 0 0 

702 

Central India lima 

■ China .... 

130,888 

0 !l 7 

(181 

Kotah branch. 

. Bara n .... 

318,409 

0 9 0 

754 

U j j a i n-B h o p a 1 

f Shujaulpnr 

102,557 

O 7 3 

571 

branch, Cential* 




India, 

Akodia ...» 

41,042 

0 7 3 

57# 

Agra-Dolhi Choid 

K<>**i 

02,072 

0 0 4 

804 

Railway, United 
Provinces. 





Central Province 1 ' 

Hast. Indian Railway / id 

115,574 

O 7 0 

Old 


Jubbnlpur. 



United Provides 

East Indian Railwa\ rid 

208,480 

H 0 11 

057 


Delhi. 




Bengal and North-Western 

110,720 


840 


Railwax t 'id Caunpur. 

between 
0 8 0 


; 

Cawnpore branch, 



and 


United Province*. 



0 8 7 





per 



Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 

81,521 

inaund. 

840 


way vid Cawnporo. 


Agra-Delhi Chord 

North-Western Railway vid 

52,228 

It (1 11 

#57 

Railway, Panjab. 

Delhi. 





r Bengal Nagpur Railway vid 

1,310,880 

O 7 O' 

520 

Nagpur branch, Con* 

Nagpur. 


I 


tral Provinces. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway rid 

440,200 

0 7 0 i 

518 


c Jubbulpur. 

i 
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It has already been observed that the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway rates for grain, as compared with the rates of other lines', are on 
the whole high. 

It will also be noticed that while the rate from Jubbulpur is Re. 0-7-0 
for 616 miles the rates for stations nearer Bombay are higher; for 
instance, while from all stations, .say Kareli to Timarni (for distances 
554 to 465 miles), a group rate of Re. 0-8-9 is quoted, the rate from 
Hardn on the same line of the railway is Re. 0-9-0 for 417 miles. It 
does not, however, seem that this higher rate has affected the traffic 
in any wav, because taking all stations Jubbulpur to Ilarda, the 
quantity despatched from Ilarda was at the highest figure. Harda 
is a changing station from which goods trains start, it gives a bigger 
traffic, and the merchants at Ilarda may say that they are not 
accorded the same treatment as merchants at stations further away 
from Harda, which include road side stations with lesser traffic. 

The rates from stations Jubbulpur to Gotegaon, for distances of 
610 to 513 miles, are still lower for longer distances. This is because 
the East Indian Railway rate from .Jubbulpur to Howrah is Re. 0-8-0 
per maund for 733 miles. But a group rate of Re. 0-8-9 or a rate of 
Re. 0-9-0 per maund seem to be possible for all stations Shahpura 
to Harda (597 to 417 miles) if the Jubbulpur rate had been fixed at 
Re. 0-9-0 as only one anna difference in favour of Calcutta cannot 
have much effect on the despatches to either port 

The rates on the Jubbnlpur-Gadarvada section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway have some relation to rates on the Katni- 
Saugor section (which runs parallel to and north of the former 
section and there are pucea roads running from Damoh and Saugor 
to Jubbulpur and Karachi on the Jubbulpur branch); but it is 
observed that the rates from Saugor and Damoh, two important 
stations on this latter section, to Bombay are quoted at Re. 0-9-7 
and Re. 0-9-6 respectively, so that a rate of Re. 0-9-0 from stations 
on the Jubbulpur line will not lie such as to divert the traffic or 
to affect the traffic adversely, because the traffic from stations with 
Re. 0-9-0 rate is bigger. This will avoid disparity in rates, which now 
exists. 

Resides the traffic to Bombay, the next important traffic in wheat 
is that to the cotton producing district stations, such as the following, 
which received the traffic noted against each station 


Jalgnon . 



Mail nth. 
110,413 

Dhamangnon 



114,214 

Ainraoti . 



100,829 

Malkapur . 



59,727 

Nand urn . 



53,466 

Shegaon , 



64,482 

Akcla 

• . , 


39,436 
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The traffic to such stations give loads to wagons in both directions, 
for the wagons coming in with grain are back loaded with cotton. The 
traffic received at Amraoti paid an average rate of Ee. 0-6-2 per mauml 
(weight 100,829 maunds—earnings Es. 39.162), and according to their 
local scale of grain rates this rate gives them an average lead of 220 
miles, for which distance the East Indian Railway scale rate would have 
been Re. 0-3-7 per mauml. 

Some interesting features in rates making of a railway will be seen 
from the following statement of rates: 


Rules for wheat jrom stations on the <JuU.nlfuiy llmsi .'niton o[ the tlrenl 
Indian I’cimisuU Ihuheatj to Delhi. 

Distance to Delhi 


Horn: 
No l 
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i" 
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o s 7 
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H 

1 

,0 

8 7 
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u '• 1 n 

(> 

K 

i 
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8 11 
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61 

r.iw <„*i 
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<; 

s 

’o 
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I o i, f- ) 
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0 

» 8 


.1 discussion 
on adjust¬ 
ment of rates 
htf uiU motive 
unite causing 
undue pre- 
J< r> m e. 


The rates by route (1) are those obtainable bv route (2), under the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway lule. which specifies that in local 
booking between any two stations on the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way the rates obtainable by the alternative foreign railway route are 
applied to the local route and the traffic carried thereby provided that 
the rates do not fall below the minimum, which they do not in this case. 

In the first place, it may be pointed out by the public that while 
the rate by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway route for fit6 miles 
from Jubbulpur to Delhi is Ee. 0-6-8 the rates from Shahpura, Ootegaon 
and Narsingpur for 627, 613 and 594 miles by the same route, Great 

z 
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Indian Peninsula Railway route No, (1), are Re. 0-7-11, Re. 0-8-4 and 
Re. 0-8-7 respectively, i.e., the rates for shorter distances are higher. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway case is this:— 

Their ordinary scale rate from all their stations, including Jubbulpur 
to Delhi, is Re. 0-0-3, i.e., the rates for shorter distances are not greater 
although they are not lower. 

Hut as the hast Indian Railway rate from Jubbulpur to Delhi for 
018 miles is Re. 0-0-8, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway have between 
the same points (n:, between Jubbulpur and Delhi) equalised their 
rates with those ol the Past Indian Railway and have reduced the 
Jubbiilpur-Delhi rate from Re. 0-0-3 to lie. 0-0-8 per inaund although 
their distance is 010 miles against the East Indian Railwav distance of 
618 miles. This is under agreement with the East Indian Railway. Even 
if the Great, Indian Peninsula Railway had not reduced the rate from 
Jubbulpur Junction they would have lmd to do so from their internal 
stations short of Jubbulpur if they wanted to retain the traffic, origina¬ 
ting on its line (which line also oilers the shortest route) to their local 
route instead ol letting it go over the East Indian Railway m Jubbul¬ 
pur (longer route) giving the Great Indian Peninsula Railway a very 
short lead. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway have therefore, for such internal 
stations, quoted special rates (lower than their scale rate of Re. 0-9-3 
and equal to the rates obtainable bv the longer route rid 
Jubbulpur), but in doing so the rates for longer distances by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway) from stations near Jubbulpur have 
become higher than the rates tor shorter distances. Enr instance, while 
the rate from Gotegaon, 613 miles to Delhi rid the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway direct and 651 miles rid Jubbulpur, is Re. 0-8-4 per 
maund, that from Shalqmra (627 miles by the Great Indian Peninsula 
route and 637 miles rid Jubbulpur) is Re. 0-7-11. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway argument will be that the rates 
are not fixed by the shorter route but by the longer route, and that if 
the latter is taken into account (although the traffic follows the former 
or shortest route) the rates for shorter distances are not higher than 
for longer distances and that but for reductions on the part of the East 
Indian Railway in the rate from Jubbulpur the despatches at the 
internal Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations would not have had 
the benefit of a lower rate than Re. 0-9-3. 

Rut the reply of the merchants, say at Gotegaon or at Narsingpur, 
will be that pnder the scale rate they had the same advantage in the 
Delhi market as the despatches at say Shahpura and that although 
they have now the benefit of low rates they cannot afford to compete 
with Shahpura. 

They may also point out that taking the shortest route via the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Gotegaon or Narsingpur is nearer Delhi 
than even Jubbulpur by the shortest East Indian Railway route. 
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They may say-that they do not object to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway quoting Re. 0-6-8 rate from Jubbulpur, but what 
they point out is that if the Great Indian Peninsula Railway can afford 
a rate of Re. 0-6-8 from Jubbulpur to Delhi for 016 miles they can 
•surely afford a lower or an equal rate from Narsingpur or Gotegaon for 
594 and 613 miles respectivelv. 

Rut the Great Indian Peninsula Railway reply again will be that 
in case they had not reduced the rate from Jubbulpur to Delhi the 
meichants could not have raised the point of undue preference and that 
Jubbulpur would have vet had a lower rate t han Narsingpur or Gotegaon 
with this difference that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway would 
have been the loser without- anv gain to the Narsingpur or Gotegaon 
merchants. This is a very forcible argument. 

However there is one more point. If the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway had not reduced the rates they would have earned on Nursing- 
pur or Gotegaon traffic not- more than Re. 0-1-8 or 0-2 3 per niauiid as 
the traffic would have then gone via Jubbulpur over the Hast Indian 
Railway. Whereas if they charge Re. 0-6-8 from stations short of 
Jubbulpur the same rate as from Jubbulpur they would be - 

(1) retaining the traffic to their route and 

(2) earning much higher than Re. 0-1-8 or Re. 0 2-3 

(3) and at the same time adhering to the principle that the charge 

for the lower distance should not he greater. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railwav w.ll naturally say that, they are 
minimising the loss in their earnings bv charging lor internal stations 
such rates as they can afford to charge without-loss of traffic to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, whereas the merchant’s case is that; 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway rates are causing discriminations 
and placing tho merchants at stations near Delhi at- a disadvantage as 
compared with merchants at stations further away, and that if the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway can afford to accept the same rate 
as the East Indian Railwav at Jubbulpur they should he able to 
accept the same rate for internal stations. To put briefly the 
merchant’s case is this ;— 

Minimise vour loss as far as possible hut at the same time consider 
our loss too. Do not cause such discriminations in our rates so as to 
reduce bur chances of profit at a market to which we are nearer than 
places to which you give lower rates of freight." 

There is a great deal to he said on both sides. The English Act, 
provides as follows : — 

“ The Commissioner shall have power to direct that no higher charge 
shall be made to any person for services in respect of merchandise carried 
over a less distance than is made to any other person for similar services 

z 2 
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in respect of the like description and quantity of merchandise carried 
over a greater distance on the same line of a railway.” 

There is no such clear law in India. While this clause is in favour 
of the merchants, the following clause seems to protect the railways 
to a certain extent: 

“ In deciding whether a lower charge or difference in treatment 
does or does not amount to an undue preference the court having juris¬ 
diction in the matter or the Commissioners, as the ease may be, may, 
so jar ns they limit rmsnmthh’, in addition to any other consideration 
affecting the ease, take into consideration whether such lower charge 
or difference in ticatment is necessary for the purpose of securing in 
the interests of the public the traffic in respect of which it is made, and 
whether the inequality can not he removed without, unduly reducing 
the rates charged to the complainant. Provided that no railway company 
shall make, nor shall the court or the Commissioners, sanction any 
difference in the tolls, rates, etc., or charges made for or anv dilferenee 
in’ the treatment, of home and foreign merchandise in respect of the 
same or similar services." 

A great deal depends on what in each case can lie lixed, on the circum¬ 
stances of the ease, the limit, bevoiid which the reduction will be undue. 
The merchant* in the particular ease will make out, for reasons already 
stated that such a limit in the particular ease would be He. (l li-K whereas 
the (ireat Indian Peninsula Railway ease would lie that the limit would 
be the rate obtainable by the longer route. 


QiiiIIi am! ItnhtlUinml llniliriii/. 

This railway deals with a fairly large amount of trallic in wheat, 
the largest, proportion of which finds its way to Calcutta. 

Taking l'.H I, as a, good average ycar.it is noticed that out of the- 
total weight of l!,liNJ.203 maunds handled bv this railway, the follow¬ 
ing trallic went to the three ports (n.\. Calcutta, Karachi and Bom¬ 
bay). 


To— 

CaK’uKa 

Kariulu 

Hoiniuiv 


M.iu iv Ik. 
4,1 *»T,707 
348,701 
171,220 

4,080.097 


so that about f0 -lacs of maunds were booked to stations in India foi 
local consumption. 
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The distribution of traffic from the important stations to the various 
ports was as follows 

Weight oj traffic in mounds in the gear — 1911. 


Name of Station. 


Bara hank i. 

Bahiamgliat. 

Thomp.iongaiij . 

Madhoganj. 

Harden ....... 

Shahjahaiipm ...... 

Mahhabad ...... 

Tdh.tr. 

Bareilh. 

itouikee ....... 

Chodinla ....... 

Kumpui ....... 

Aonla .. 

Chandau-i ...... 

iiurduaganj. 

llijlioi. 

llapur. 

Moiadahad ...... 

Kandaiki ....... 

Khanth. 

But know .... . 

I id Lut know (horn Ri.h’lklund and Kumaou 

Kill Bareilh . . . . 

Akbarpm ... . . 

Katalm ....... 

Darvah.td. 

Safdargaiij ..... 
Bmdaui.t ....... 

Sandila. 

Balamnu ....... 

Anjhi. 

Mahoh ....... 

Fatohganj . 

Bahrain. 

J)ibai ....... 

Amrolia. 

Ram. 

Ltndhauia . . . . . 


'ill. lltt.lv 

Bombay. 

Kaiaohi. 

Man lids 

Maunds. 

Maund*. 

OS, 017, 


.. 

1 To, 207 

i,;:ii* 

.. 

101,7*0.') 

1,5(51 


281,100 

(5,544 

204, S4.'* 

:i,14S 


:i47.l.v> 

2.757 

(5,077 

7 .«;:*:{ 

8.07*8 


10O.1S7 



1 Jo.lftO 

102.'»20 


:i 1,252 

15,011 

104,517 

141.07:1 

0.280 


1*7)2,:{s2 

2i,:if»:t 

i,o:il 

71,200 

no.Nxs 


.. 

2 »,0h2 


•• 

Ih0.li.1l 


C.5,087 

47.7nl 


0,011 

1 v; .77* 


:w,77i 

:t7,7iS»i 

177,1011 

5,07 .1 


7.0,M |<i 

1\7 17 



1 

1.(501 


:io,s<i7* 



10,7)20 



1,1, -JIM 

I1.SI8 


(50,204 

2,72.1 


70.7,(50 

27,720 


:i7,7*07 



7,1.L10 



(54,714 



7(5.s:io 

(*«),2:i:i 


(50,7.11 


' 3,544 

0,404 

f 

1 



It will be seen that the takings by the Karachi port were confined 
to stations situated outside the province of Oudli (Slwjahanpur and 
west thereof). 


OuJh and 
llohilkhund 
It ttlway 
wh at traffic 
"tid ra'ea. 
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A statement is appended showing the railway rates (old and new) 


Xatkh to Karachi, 
New. 

RATES TO IvARAt HI, ! IUTE8 TO BOMBAY, 

Old. j Oli>. 

Rates to 
Bombay, New. 

Oudh ! 

Kill 

Rol.ll- 

khund 

Railway 

North 

Western 

liillway 

Total. 

Oudh l Oudh 

und North itnd 

Kohd- \N extern 'InTAL. Kohil- 

khund llailwuy. khund 

Railway Railway. 

Great 

Indian 

Penin¬ 

sula 

Railway. 

Total. 

Oudh Great | 

and Indian ! 

Jtohil- Benin- | 

khund aula !' 

[tailway. Railway J 

A. P. 

a. r. 

A. V 

A I* A P A. P A P 

A. P. 

a. p. 

A. P A. P 

3 7 

h 7 

12 2 

.11 7 0 i 10 7 2 0 

7 U 

9 ft 

2 0 8 7; 

3 l» 

8 7 

12 4 

.1 3 7 0 10 9 ' 2 7 

7 0 

II 7 

2 9 8 2; 

4 0 

H 7 

12 7 

3 0 7 0 11 0 2 7 

7 0 

9 7 

3 1 8 5 i 

4 ■) 

8 7 

12 7 

3 0 7 0 110 2 7 

7 0 

9 7 

3 1 8 3 

3 3 

y 10 

n i 

2 0 7 0 io ii 1 2 11 

7 0 

9 11 

3 8 1 

3 V 

8 11 

12 1 

3 :> 7 0 io 11 2 0 

7 0 

9 ft 

3 0 8ft 

3 1 

rf y 

n w 

33 7 0 | JO 11 | 58 

; ,i 

10 8 

3 2 9 y | 




1 

1 



O.A'It 

3 9 

i: l r ' 

1 4 

9 10 

11 2 

11 7* 0 * |ii 



o i o 

1 




1 i 

Md Mu rut i it \ i iMitawnporc 


1. 1 It , 

4 0 

8 7 

12 7 

33 711 112 11 

7 0 

11 4 

3 1 9ft 







0 .V R 

0 4 1 

3 1 

9 0 

12 1 

j 1 | 

2 8 1 7 K 10 2 ' 34 

| 1 

7 0 

10 4 

4 0 8 4 ' 




! 

• 1’id Meerut ( ilj 



0. A R j 

3 1 

8 10 

11 11 

2 10 711 10 9 1 

j i i 



211 9 8 i 

K. 1. K 

0 4 

4 0 

8 7 

12 7 

l 

1 i j 

| 3 0 1 7ft 11 0 | 27 

7 0 

9 7 

2 9 8 5 




! i ' i 

1 r» l Meerut < Ity 




1 3 

9 6 

Ui 9 

, :.j 7 n j 9 2| 







l'id Aligarh Ilathras, Kuch-, 

! man Road and Hyderabad 1 

Sind 



i 

2 10 

8 0 

10 10 

j 1 * | 711 9 » 25 

1 1 i 

7 0 

9 5 

2 11 ; 86 
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to the three ports from the important stations. 




Rates to Calcutta, 
Old. 

Kates to Calcutta. 
New. 

73 

JS 

» 

7 

i e 

1* 

! £ 

c 

"S 

£ 

Total. 

Oudh 

ami 

ICuhit- 

khuml 

Ruilwuy. 

Ka>t 

Indian 

llailuat 

Total 

Olldh 

and 

ltohil- 

kluind 

Railway 

I..i>t 

Indian 

Railwax 

Total 

"5 

ti _ 

« 2 

! 

w • 

«l 

v 

z 

1 * 

~ p 

X* 

A. V 


A 1* 

a r 

A ]• 

A 1* 

A I 1 

a i- 




11 l 

Barabanki 

- • 

.1 

ii l 

; - 

4 10 

8 0 

102 


.110 

to it 

Itnhramnli.it 

- ? 

i i. 

n 1 

• 

4 7 

> 0 

21 1 

84 

3 ol 

li 

M.ullioH.inj 

2 in 

I 0 

0. 4 

; s 

1 7 

.s ,i 


102 

204 

n t> 

Mardui 

2 l > 

,t t. 

*1 ! 

7 7 

1 7 

- 7 

2i.l 

H'X 

27.0 

ll r> 

>li.ijlnhnnjiiir 

; - 

$ il 


1 1 

1 !> 

- 7 

20‘l 

147 

•220 

li ii 

\<m!a . 



•> 11 

1 . 

1 i. 

* 11 

OH 

208 

173 

12 1! 

Baniilv 

•> 5 

i i. 

•• II 

1 .1 

4 1 

" 7 

•m 


170 

1 1 il 

Kooj k> t * 

1 Hi 

i - 

- , 


1 

1" 2 



77 

12 11 

llnnijmi* 

I o 

5 i. 

7 ; ; 

1 

| 

1 ’> 

!» 2 

3X2 


1 17 

12 4 

chandaiM 

{ 0 

3 i. 

7 1 

1 ‘1 

1 li 

0 3 

■JH7 

234 

147 

12 11 

Moradabad* 

4 1* 

t 1. 

7 <1 


1 J 

1 

-l » 

‘100 


120 

11 2 

Rji llnrnlh 

, 

:$ fi 

5 11 


4 h 

7 10 

140 

1*3 

370 


Ha pur 

.1 11 

■i <•. 

7 7. 


4 4 

0 4 

404 


in: 

11 5 

Debai . 

3 10 

3 0 

7 4 

4 10 

4 5 

0 3 i 

1 

122 

2«9 

182 


• The ntM for tlie-tc *tation< to Bombay vid Aura Delhi f bord and the Bombay, BaroJa and 
Central India Railway broad gauge route are one anna lower. 
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On the whole the rates appear to be fair although some of them might 
be complained of by certain traders, for instance, from Shahjahanpur 
the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway rates— 

for Calcutta (up to Moghalscrui) for 299 miles (or say 300 miles) 
is Re. 0-4-1. 

for Bombay (up to Cawnpore) for 147 miles is Re. 0-3-5. 

for Karachi (up to Saharanpur) for 220 miles is Re. 0-3-3. 

In this case the Bombay port may have cause for complaint, whereas 
in connection with say Aonla, Karachi lias more cause for complaint 
because 

for Calcutta (up to Moghalscrui) for 301 miles the rate is Re. 0-4-5, 

for Bombay (up to Cawnpore) for 208 miles the rate is Re. 0-3-0 
but 

for Karachi (up to Saharanpur) for 173 miles the rate is 
Re. 0-3-2. 

But if the same telescopic scale of rate or a sliding scale of rate (subject 
to the differential rate, that is, the charge for the greater distance should 
not be smaller than for the lesser distance) were applied to the junctions 
for all the ports this disparity would not have occurred and at the same 
time the object of making the mileage rate lower as the distance increases 
would have been attained. 

As it has already been observed in previous chapters, it pays the 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway better to carry traffic to Calcutta 
because of such traffic being used for hack loading empty wagons 
returning to the Hast Indian Railway after discharging coal, and as 
the weight of coal traffic to the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway via 
Moghalscrui is greater than the, proportion of grain and goods traffic 
from this Railway to rid Moghalserai, it is economic working to find 
as much traffic as possible to reduce the percentage of empty running, 
hut such an action is only commendable so long as it does not unduly 
hamper the flow of traffic in the direction it has the tendency to move 
and is not detrimental to the interests of the producer. 

It is seen that the flow of traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhund 
Railway is in the direction of Calcutta and it is also observed that the 
area under wheat cultivation in the districts served by the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund Railway has steadily improved, for instance as follows 

In Meerut District— 

from 327,490 acres in 1908-09 to 385,500 acres in 1912-13. 

In Bulandshahr District— 

from 163.750 acres in 1908-09 to 210,282 acres in 1912-13. 

In Aligarh District— 

from 134,875 acres in 1908-09 to 189,690 acres in 1912-13. 

In Bareilly District - 

from 177,953 acres in 1908-09 to 222,869 acres in 1912-13. 

In Bejnor District— 

from 166.823 acres in 1908-09 to 175,029 acres in 1912-13. 
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In Moradabad District— 

from 319.188 acres in 1908-09 to 383,398 acres in 1912-13. 
In Shahjahanpur District — 

from 220,217 acres in 1908-09 to 208.518 acres in 1912-13. 


In Jaunpur District— 

from 44,027 acres in 1908-09 to 52,100 acres in 1912-13. 


Taking the Agra Provinces north and west, including Oudli, the 
development has been in the wheat acreage as shown below : — 

An,'-. 


1WKMM 
MilMIS 
1!'0I-OS 
liilott 
l!»l|.|c 


WWt.lHM 

li.MII.OOU 

(i.lL'h.UOO 

ti.iiin.ono 


Bengal Nagpur Railway Wheat tiaff'w. 

The great bulk of the wheat trailie of the Bengal Nagpur Railway II ugilflag- 
is from the Central Provinces, principally Irom the ilistriets of Nagpur, t"' 1 ' 
Bliandara. Balaghat, Drug, Kiiipur, liilaspur and (‘hhindwara. The<mtiro<« 
improvement in the area under wheat cultivation in the Central 
Provinces has not been satisfactory* lor instance, the total acreage, 
under wheat was 1.112 000 in 181*0-91 . whereas the largest, liguie since 
1900-01 to 1911-12 was dining 1911-12. rr. . 3.29I.OOO acres. This, 
however, is not the case in connection with rice in which t here has been 
a satisfactory rise in the area under cultivation in this province, for 
while during 1890-91 the in reage was' I 009.000 that in 1911-12 was 
5.503,000. 

Whereas the wheat trailie is principally tor expoit which linds its 
outlet i-iii the pint of Bombay, the rice grown m the Central Provinces 
is partly exported and partly sold m the cotton growing districts 
of Berar. During the year 1911, the weight of the wheat traffic on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway was 122.155 tons of which more than 70,000 
tons were sent to Bombay rid Nagpur while Calcutta took 30,088 tons 
only. The principal wheat despatching stations were : - 


Tims 

Tumour Kn.wl. .... . . 

Scon i . . ... . . 11,191 

1 iongarg.ub ..... . N,2.‘W 

Chhindwara. 1.73!* 

Raj Xandgnon ...... 11,WO 

Drug . .... 10, W* 

Raipur. K.74I 

Bhatapara ...... 14,.703 

jRilrtspur . ...... 2,370 


The rates from these stations as they were previous to October 1916 
and as they are to-day to both Calcutta and Bombay are shown in the 
statement appended on next page — 

* Due largely to area previously under wheat being now under rice or cotton culti¬ 
vation. 
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* 

Taking Dongargarh, Drug and Raipur, which are respectively 
127, 165 and 188 miles from Nagpur, it is observed that the 
rate charged is £ pie per maund per mile plus 7 to 8 pies terminal. 
That these are undoubtedly “ block rates ” is evident from the fact. 
While there is absolutely no terminal levied by that railway on 
grain traffic (including wheat) for distances over 75 miles, ft special 
terminal is levied on Bombay traffic in addition to the maximum rates 
even though the lead of the Bengal Nagpur Railway on such traffic 
may be nearly 200 miles in some cases. It, is also to be observed that 
while the rate from Rajnandgaon to Calcutta for 556 miles over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway was Re. 0-7-1 per maund that from Bilaspur 
to Nagpur on Bombay traffic for 257 miles only was Re. 0-7-2 per 
maund. 

It may also be pointed out that while the rate from Rajnandgaon 
to Calcutta has since October 1916 been fixed at Re. 0-7-6 for 556 miles 
that for 537 miles from Drug to Calcutta is Re. 0-7-9; that is charge 
for lesser distance is greater on the same line and for traffic carried in the. 
same direction and in same quantities. 

These rates have been discussed in the chapter on " Undue 
Preference ” * 


Bombay, Buroilu and Coil nil I mini Rail way rules. 

The wheat traffic of the Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway 
is principally from the United Provinces and the Punjab and partly’ I’tnlmlIwh 
from Central India. The great bulk of the tratlin is to the Bombay™'"®* 
port and the following were the places which despatched wheat largely 
to Bombay during 1911: 


Weight in 


tons. 

Vi& Kankra Khari (Tapti Valley Railway) . . . 4,402 

Indore ......... 2,700 

V»« Nagda ........ 19,813 

Stations on the Rewari Bhatinda ami Fazilka Seetion . 17,321 

Delhi (East Indian Railway) .... 1,002 

Via Bhatinda (North Western Railway) . . . 2,758 

Kot Kapu ra . 883 

Stations on the (iodhra Rutluin Nagda Section . . 3,338 

Vid Bharatpur ...... . » 2,470 

Vid Muttra .... . . 1,684 

Mhow. . . 798 

Statioas on the Malwa section except Indore, Mhow and 

rt'4 Chitorgarh. 1,847 


* Since writing the above the B. N. Railway have removal the anomalies by intro¬ 
ducing a telescopic scale of rate and by making their 8 p es teiminal and the scale gene¬ 
ral, i.e., they apply equally to Calcutta and to Bombay. 
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The railway rates over the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway from these places are as shown below as compared with rates 


that were 

in force prior to October 1916 





Old 

rate. 

1 .Stations 

.Milos. 

Now 

rate. 

Us. 

A. 

P. 



Rs 

A. 

p. 

0 

3 

3 

Vid Kunkru Khan ..... 

103 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

„ Sabarinati ..... 

313 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

3 

Indoro. 

4 SO 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

0 

Nagda. 

432 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

5 

Bhatinda ...... 

9S3 

0 

10 

5 

0 

!) 

0 

Kot Kapiua. 

1,009 

0 

10 

7 

0 

7 

4 

Mhow. 

493 

0 

7 

4 

0 

r 

ll 

(lodhrit. 

290 

0 

5 

7 

0 

3 

3 

Surat. 

105 

0 

3 

3 

0 

(i 

2 

Ahmodalmd ...... 

30S 

0 

0 

2 


Wheat rates of this line have already been commented upon in 
chapter III. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rates 
for both local and through traffic are on the whole fair, vide pages 
218 end 1)17. 


Bengal am! North-Western Railway rales. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway serves a fertile area north 
of the flanges and does a fairly large business in wheat. During the 
year 1911, its total wheat trallic amounted to 3,453,573 maunds, of 
which a very large portion was despatched to Calcutta rid Mokatneh 
Chat, and almost every station‘of tins railway m the United Provinces 
and Behar has got some trallic in wheat. The largest despatching 
stations were as follows in 1911 : - 

Total wheat traffic during 1911 maunds 3,153,573---Rs. 7,11.(585 
Outward traffic of the following stations ; 


Hi Ufa! and 

North- 

Numo- of station* 

Weixlll, 

mauwK 

Wttltrn Nail- 

( londa ........ 

228,373 

tout wheat 
hituani 

Bftxtl. 

34,312 

1 ?^ 

Balrampur. 

Tulniptir ........ 

320.033 

04.107 


IMva Ba/.ai ....... 

101,S00 


Bahrairh . 

218,219 


Nanpara . 

182,737 


Naipulganj Road . 

90,123 


Nawabganj . 

150,523 


Bengal ami North-Wo*, tern Rtilwav v id Cavnpore 

36,720 



1,453,609 
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Inward traffic of the following stations 


Name of station. Wright, 

nmunds, 

Clnipra. #9,012 

Mu/,ftffarpur..20,244 

Tot Mokanirit (Jliat (Kii'-t Indian Hailw.n ) . . . 1.047,970 

,, Bhagalpur (East Indian Kui!\wt\ ) . . . 102,124 


As have been remarked in previous chapters, the niton o? the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway are verv hugely dependent on the rates 
to and from the corresponding stations nl the Kast Indian and Otidh 
and Rohilkhund Railways south of the Canges and I he (nigra respectively. 
A table is given on next page showing the present rates and those in 
force prior to October 111 lb from a few impoitant stations to both 
Calcutta and Bombay. 





Bombay old mate 



'UOJ OE JO £->hll?P' 
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The method of division of rates between the East Indian and the 
Bengal and North-Western Railways has already been given on pages 
69 and 128 in Chapter II, and in the Chapter on maximum and 
minimum rates the traffic to Bombay and Calcutta in wheat from 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway has been dealt with. 



' CHAPTER X, 


Rice. 

Rice is the staple food of a great mass of the Indian population. 
India’s share of world’s production of rice is estimated to be not less 
than 40 per cent.; hut this includes Burma rice as well. 

India (proper) "rows a large quantity of rice ; hut consumption 
is gradually exceeding production, for there has not been any marked 
expansion in the rice acreage of India. The rice lands in Bengal and 
East Bengal, which grow by far the largest quantity of rice in India 
(proper), are being utilised more and more for the cultivation of jute, 
which fetches a higher market price than lice. 

Looking at the figures of acreage under rice cultivation in India 
proper it is noticed that, in the period 1890-1)1 to 1911-12 (20 years) 
the year 1909-10 had the highest record of 08,277,000 acres, which is 
shown as follows(the next highest figure previous to this year was 
that of 1898-99 when the total acreage for India (proper) was 07,275,000 
acres). 


Pi ('Vl llO’. 

1909-10 
Acres. 

Attain .... 


uso.noo 

Bengal—Nmthein anti Eastern 


0,721,000 

Bengal—Southern ami Western 


. 14,031,(KM) 

Chotn Nagpur . 


1,7.74,000 

Behur .... 


0,(571,000 

Agin Pimineos, East 


2.104,000 

Bmulelkluuul 


S2,000 

Agia l*iounces mnth ami west, 

ineluding Oudli . 

3,.742,000 

Punjab East 


.i77,00(> 

Pan jab West 


100,000 

Sind .... 


1,008,000 

tlujrat .... 


313,000 

Konknn .... 


1,014,000 

Deccan .... 


.730,000 

Berar .... 


(53,000 

Central Provinces 


.7,470,000 

Madras—.North-East , 


4,404,000 

Madras—North . 


409,000 

Madras—South . 


. 4,080,000 

Madras—West . . « 


. [ 1,478,000 

Upper Burma . . 

Total 

. 08,277,000 

. 2,160,180 

Lower Burma . ♦ 

. 

7,930,014 
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Of the total acreage of 68,277,000 acres in India proper Bengal 
accounted for 23,755,000 acres, or nearly 35 per cent., against 
10,080,203 acres, the rice acreage of the whole of Burma.' 

Bengal grows two crops, viz., winter rice (or aman) and autumn 
rice (or aus). Whereas the soils best considered for mis paddy are 
loam and sandy loam, situated rather on a higher level, low-lying 
clayey soils are preferred for the aman (winter) crop. High lands, 
which cannot be easily irrigated, are not considered suitable for the 
winter rice crop. 

Taking India as a whole, including Burma, the total exports in a 
year amount to 9 to 10 per cent, of the production ; but if India proper 
and Burma are separated the proportion of India’s exports to its pro¬ 
duction dwindles down to about 2 or 3 per cent. 

Failure of the monsoons in India at once affects the rice crop, but 
Burma rice intended for export is grown in Lower Burma, where failure 
of rains is practically unknown. Deficiency of crops in India at 
once creates a demand for Burma rice, but ordinarily a portion of the 
surplus of India is exported to Europe and to the Far East. 

Indian rice (including Burma rice) taken by Europe is used more 
for “ the distillation of spirits and manufacture of starch than for food, 
and has to compete with a number of other grains, n:.. oats, rye and 
maize, even with beet and potatoes ” ; but the exports to Ceylon, the 
Straits, Mauritius, East Africa, Brazil and Most Indies are for 
purposes of food, Japan also sometimes takes Indian rice, although 
it, grows considerable quantity itself. 

The years 1890 and 1897 saw a widespread failure of crops in India, 
and during the two wears twenty five million mounds of Burma rice 
were imported into India. There were also imports from Burma during 
1900 and 1901, hut not in such large quantities as in the two years 
above mentioned, as the deficiency in India was not so large. 

The total production of rice in India (excluding Burma) was as 
follows during the years 1901-02 and 1911-12 

Minaul-. 


1901-02 
1902.03 

1903- 01 

1904- 05 
1903-00 
1906 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 


08,70,04,000 

81,47,74,000 

78,22,72,000 

77,20,97,000 

74,50,11,000 

75,23,02,000 

59,95,00,000 

07,00,33,000 

84,13,45,000 

82,30,49,000 

79,51,38,000 


It is true that during 1909-10 there was a distinct rise in the pro¬ 
duction, which, however, did not equal the figures of 1894-95, when the 
yield amounted to 88,11,35,000 maunds. Therefore it is not wrong 

2 A 
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to say that there has not been an expansion in the rice production of 
India (proper) during recent years. On the next page is a statement 
showing the rice traffic of the various railways carried during the period 
1908 to 1914-15. The figures of rice (not in the husk) and of paddy 
(rice in the husk) are given separately. 

It may not be generally known that the varieties of rice grown in 
India are innumerable. Dr. Watt mentions 4,000 varieties of Bengal 
rice alone. 

The outturn of Paddy (rice in the husk) in Bengal districts varies 
from 12 to 25 maunds per acre, and of straw from 20 to 40 maunds. 
The outturn differs in different districts, under varying conditions; 
Sir W. W. Jfunter gives 15 maunds per acre as the yield of clean rice 
whereas Sir A. !'. McDonell gave 10 maunds of rice for amnn and 8 
maunds for aim. The average yield per acre for Bengal for cleaned 
rice was 851 lbs. or over 10 maunds. 

The finer grades of rice are long, "thin, sharp pointed grains. The 
finest rice is also fragrant. The coarser kinds arc full bodied grains 
and deeply scored. The liner qualities are either yellow or white, while 
the coarser kinds arc rather dark. 



Rice in the husk {'paddy) 
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finitely 
Irnfflf'mrim 
anj i>addy. 
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The exports of rice (not in the husk) from 1908-09 to 1912-13 were Exporu 
as follows:— "t™* 



1908*09. 

1 1909*10 

j 1910*11. 

1011*12. 

1912*13. 


Cwta. j 

Cuts, i 

Cv ta. 

CwR 

CwtS. 

To Possesions in the British 
Umpire. 

13,317,44il 

15,350,978 ' 

19.079.442 

21,577,930 

22,805,815 

To Foreign countries . . I 

16,350,323 i 

: 23,044. li:5 | 

27,023.395 

29,791.223 ! 

31,518,589 

Tot 4i Cuts . ‘ 

2‘>,07,1.771 

:« 395.103 1 

47.302,837 

51,372.151 

54,324,402 


Of the total exports tin'slum's of the vmious piovinees during 1912-13 
(which shows the largest figures) weie rts follows.— 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay . 

Sindh 

Madras 

Burma 


Cwtb. 
\),m, 374 
404/318 
500,181 
512,443 
2,220,007 
. 40.001,771) 

51,324,402 


Although the rice acreage of Bengal is considerably greater than (even 
double) that, of Burma, the latter province exported more than four 
times as much as that exported )>v Bengal, due entirely to the large 
consumption of rice in Bengal by its vast population. 

The railway rates for wheat and rice are the same, and the seal a Indian Sail. 
rates of the various railways compared in the chapter on wheat apply 
to rice as well, and so also the export rates of the two commodities are 
identical. 

But the rates of some of the rice-carrying linos have not been shown 
in the chapter on “ wheat,” because railways like the Eastern Bengal 
State, Madras and Southern Mahratta, or the South Indian, while 
carryiug large quantities of rice, have a small traffic in wheat. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway scale rate for grain (which in¬ 
cludes rice) for the Behar and northern sections is as fallows :— 

For 1st 100 miles { pie per maund per mile, plus, for distance in excess 
of 100 miles, \ pie per maund per mile. 

Over the Eastern, Central and the Dacca sections the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway charge in through booking J pie per maund per mile. 

These’ rates are low enough, but there are also special 
**tea quoted to meet special conditions, principally water 
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competition. Some instances of these special * rates are given 
below 

Rates to Calcutta at owner’s risk in consignments of 100 mounds. 




Per maund. 

maranc. 

in 





miles. 



Rs. 

A. r. 



'Nabhamn to Calcutta . . 

0 

1 0 

G9 


./essoro to Calcutta 

0 

1 2 

7G 

Central section , - 

Daulatpur to Calcutta 

0 

1 0 

105 


^Khoolna to Calcutta . 

Chandpur ghat to Calcutta (t id 

0 

1 0 

100 


Khulna) Eastern Bengal State 
Railway proportion 

0 

1 4 



Barisal to Calcutta ( vid Khulna) 





Eastern Bengal Stato Rail¬ 
way proportion . 

0 

1 5 



Purnoah to Calcutta . 

0 

5 8 

287 

Bohar section . 

Forbesganj to Calcutta 

0 

0 0 

309 


Jvissenganj to Calcutta 

0 

5 0 

308 

Ranaghat Ralgola section. 

Lalgolaghut to Calcutta 

0 

2 10 

144 

Eastern section . . 

■ Chooadanga to Calcutta 

l) 

1 8 

84 

, Poradah to Calcutta . 

0 

1 11 

103 

Poradah (Sonlando sec¬ 

‘ lvushtia to Calcutta . 

0 

1 11 

U1 

tion. 

.(loalando to Calcutta 

0 

2 0 

150 

(Jolakganj • . . 

Colakganj .... 

0 

0 1 

321 

Dliubri extension . 

Dliuhu to Calcutta . 

0 

5 3 

333 


Over the same section of the line the rates for the lesser distance 
are not higher than those for the greater. 

It will, however, be observed that the rid Khulna rate (for steamer 
traffic) is lower than that from Khulna itself or from stations short 
of Khulna such as Daulatpur. This is due to traffic t id Khulna being 
available for carriage to Calcutta by the all river route without 
touching the railway at all. 

The “rice” rates of the Assam Bengal Railway have been dealt 
with separately in Appendix 1. and they will not, therefore, be referred 

to here. 

The rates of the East Indian, the Bengal Nagpur, the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India, the Croat Indian Peninsula, the Oudh and 
Rohilkltund or of the Bengal and North-Western Railways are not 
necessary to be referred to again as they are the same for wheat, and 
the charges oVer these railways.for various distances in local booking as 
well as for export traffic have already been fully discussed. 

The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway have more than one 
scales of rates, one set for loads of 81 maunds applicable on the East 
Coast Railway, and the other for 300 maunds lots on the East Coast 
Railway, and the third schedule applies over the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway section proper (».e., excluding the East Coast section). 
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'■ . I.—For loads of 81 tmunds over the East Coast section. 

Pio per maund 
per mile. 

For the first 150 miles .... Jth 

plus for distances 151 to 300 miles . . jth 

„ for distances over 300 miles . . Jth 

II.—For loads of 300 maunds over (he East Coast Railway. 

Pio per maund 
per mile. 


For the first 120 miles . . . Jth 

plus for distances 121 to 220 miles . . Jth 

„ for distances 221 to 370 miles , . Jth 

„ for distances over 370 miles . Jth 


III.—For grain and seeds on actual weight applicable am the Madiar 
and Southern Mahratta Section. 



Pie per maund 


per null*. 

For the first 75 miles . 

Jrd 

plus fur distances 70 to 150 miles 

Jlh 

„ „ 151 to 223 „ 

i"> 

„ „ 220 to :!<)(> „ 

Rh 

„ „ 301 to 400 „ 

1th 

„ „ 401 to 300 „ 

Jth 

„ „ 501 to 000 „ 

Jth 

„ „ above 000 „ 

V.>th 

The rates for the East Coast section 

are necessarily low because of 

water competition ; for instance, while 

grain (which includes rice), 

when booked from Cocannda to Madras is charged Re. 0-5-3 per maund, 
over a distance of 402 miles, the rate from Bangalore City to Madras, 

for 219 miles, is Re. 0-5-4 per maund. 


The South Indian Railway have two separate scales of rates for 
grain, one applies to grain and pulse generally, and the other applies 
to rice, jowar and gram. The scales are respectively (c) and ( d) and they 

are as follows :— 


Scale (c). 

Permaund 


per mite. 


pie. 

For tho first 100 miles 

•30 

„ the next 100 (101-200) miles 

•20 

„ „ 50(201-250) „ 

■10 

„ „ 350(261-600) „ 

■015 

„ 601 miles and over 

. . . I/P) 

Scale (d), 


For distances of above 350 mile. 

. . . 10 
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While the “ C ” scale applies to rice carried for distances less than 
350 miles, the “ D ” scale is chargeable when the lead is over 350 miles; 
the latter was introduced with the specific object of developing rice traffic 
for long distances. Apart from these scales there are special quotations 
which are governed by special circumstances which account for the 
disparity in the rates; for instance, while the rates from Tanjore and 
Budalur to Tuticorin are Re. 0-4-2 per maund for 215 and 226 miles 
respectively the rate from Shiyali on the Coromandal Coast to 
Tuticorin is but Re. 0-2-6 per maund for paddy and Re. 0-3-5 per 
maund for rice for 282 miles. The rate of Re. 0-2-6 is equal to T06 pie 
per maund per mile, or nearly equal to the minimum. 

There is traffic in rice via Erode Junction, and for such internal 
traffic, the rates are comparatively high. As for instance, the rate 
from Aduturai to Erode Junction for 151 miles is Re. 0-3-5 per maund. 

The rice traffic of the South Indian Railway finds its outlet tid 
the several ports, such as the following 
Fid Tuticorin 

Fid Dhaneshkudi (through traffic to Ceylon) 

Vid Madras 
Via Porto Novo 
Vid Quilon, etc. 

and the rates are low when the distance is over 300 miles and where 
thore is competition by sea, such as from Shiyali to Tuticorin, In any 
case, the South Indian Railway scale rates are fairly low. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Jute. 

The cultivation of jute in India is rapidly advancing owing to the 
increased demand of its filue both by the local mills as well as by Euro¬ 
pean countries. Japan and America. A statement is appended below 
showing figures of exports of raw jute, and local consumption :— 



Kn'adoro A,mrlca 

Halts links Halts 

AH 

of In r 
ports 

ll.iks 

! 1 oral 

Mill 

Total COIlMlm])- 

ixpoited t Ion in 

i Daks 
(actuals) 

Bale*. i 

i 

Kstlmatoil 
i omit r\ 
ctmtuimp* 
tion in 
knits. 

Total 

July, 

consump¬ 

tion 

1 mil an 
urn! 

Foreign, 
In kaW. 

1011-15 . 

T,067,109 701,872'538,871 

__ 

50,150 

2,907,002 ! 4,800,000 

3(H),000 

8,073,002 

loia-u . 

1,548,003 1,902,042 057,105 

25,178 

4,102,718 i 4,374,000 

300,<M)0 

8,800,718 

1012*13 . 

1,919,129 2,308,440 | 083,.130 

31,202 

4,912,101 | 4,431,01K) 

300,000 

9,070,101 

1011*12 . 

1,879,534 2,077,85?' 042,094 

20,705 

4,(.20,250 ! 3,993,000 

3(H),(KM) 

8,919,250 

1010*11 . 

1,310,814 1,854,584 348,740 

10,922 

3,531,000 ! 3,980 0(H) 

300.000 

7,811,000 

1000*10 . 

1,000,300 1.947,880 381,302 

19,831 

4,000,373 ■ 4,459,911 

300, (KH) 

8,709,281 

1008*09 . 

1,021,771 2,0.31,53.1 « 950,199 

18,108 

4,030,011 i 3,593,000 
j 

300,000 

8,523,011 

1007*08 . 

1,050,403 2.000 222 012,192 

1.3,098 

4,270,275 j 3,058,000 

3(H),(KH) 

8,234,275 


The exports in the past to the United Kingdom were principally 
to Dundee for its mills, while London also took a considerable amount 
Jot re-expoit to the continent and thus made middleman’s profit. The 
following account of the early jute industry is given in “ The In¬ 
vestor’s India Year Book 1911." 

“ The manufacture of jute fabrics is one of the most important of 
the industries of India, whether looked at from the point of view of the 
amount of capital invested in the industry, or from that of its develop¬ 
ment and general prosperity. The use of jute fibre woven by hand 
looms into bags and coarse cloth for clothing and many other domestic 
purposes dates back from time immemorial but it was not until the 
year 1838 that the increasing exports of bags and cloth from Calcutta 
to the United Kingdom and to various other parts of the world drew 
attention of the flax and hemp spinners of Dundee to, the value of the 
Indian fibre, and led to the foundation of the Dundee jute industry, 
which for a long series of years poured wealth in abundance into 
Dundee.” 

In 1855, however, the possibility of starting jute mills in India 
occurred to one Mr. Ackland and the first mill was started in that 
year. 


Local con¬ 
sumption 
and Export 
of Jute . 


Early jute 
industry 
in India 
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The figures below give the number of looms and the outturn of the 
Bengal jute mills during 1890 as compared with 1915 :— 


Year. 

Hacking 

looms. 

; Ifossian 
j looms. 

Total 

number 

of 

looms. 

Number „ • 

. I Hessians 

m | in millions 

millions, i < ’ f 3 mnk 

1 

1890 


0,00(1 

1,958 

7,904 

137-7 

333-9 

1915 


15,871 

22,781 

38,052 

813*5 

1,178-7 


Although jute is grown in most districts of Bengal and also in Eastern 
Behar and in Assam, the following are the principal jute growing districts 
of Bengal. Tho acreage and productions are also given below. The 
figures are for 1912—period before the war— 


Outturn in 


Production 

District. 

Acreage. 

halos of 400 


Ihs. enoh. 

of juts Lij 
districts. 

24-Purgunos ...... 

89,200 

294,300 


Nadia. 

91,000 

259,350 


Murslndabad. 

40,000 

114,000 


Jessore. 

163,000 

544,500 


Khulna. 

38,100 

120,015 


Ilooghly. 

60,000 

198,000 


Kajshahi . . . v 

80,900 

218,430 


Dinajpur. 

110,800 

315,300 


Jalpajguri. 

100,300 

227,500 


Kangpur. 

290,(MM) 

783,(MM) 


Jlogra ...... 

130,000 

312,000 


Pabna . 

220,000 

093,000 


Mnlduh. 

38,000 

114,000 


Dacca. 

188,000 

535.800 


Mymensingh. 

750,(MM) 

2,154.000 


Faridpur. 

125,000 

427,500 


Bakarganj. 

29,000 

82.650 


Tippera. 

268,000 

703,800 


Noaklmli. 

20,000 

74,100 


The Cuttack District in Orissa and some of the other Districts in 
the new province of Bihar and Orissa produce jute but as the quantity 
is small it is not mentioned. Madras Presidency also grows some jute. 


It will be seen that the districts in order of importance are as follows:— 
Mymensingh, Rangpur, Tippera, Pabna, Dacca, Jessore, Faridpur, 
Dinajpur. 

When Pumeah was included in Bengal it used to come third in order 
of importance, next to Mymensingh and Rangpur. 
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. During 1910-11 the total area, the outturn and quantities of export 
of raw jute were as follows 



I 


1 Export to 




Province*, j 

Area under 
cultivation. 

Outturn. 

British 

Foreign i 

Total 

Export. 

Export 1 
rid 

- 




Empire. 

Countries. 





Acres. 

Maunda. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Toua. 

Assam 

80,000 

035,000 

235,183 

401,440 

036,023 

Calcutta 

033,503 

Bengal. 

2,518,000 

33,020,000 




Madras; 

3,000 

Behar . . • 

240,000 

2,212,000 


.. 





2,833,000 

36,170,000 




1 

** 


Provincial 
cmttun J| 

of jolt. 


Of the quantity exported to tho British Empire, United Kingdom 
alone took 234,719 tons ; out of that exported to the foreign countries 
Germany alone took 149,066 tons. 

The following statement gives the traffic in raw jute of the railways 
carrying jute largely. 



1914-15 
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It is only necessary to discuss the jute rates of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, as the Assam Bengal Railway rates have been dealt 
with in Appendix I. 

The busy season jute rates for drummed jute from the principal 
despatching stations on the Eastern Bengal State Railway to Calcutta 
and to the mills in the suburbs of Calcutta are as follows :— 



Calcutta. 

Distance 
in nilIr* 

Titta* 

ghur 


hlirtm- 

nagar 

KanKi- 

nnra. 

Nuihnti 

^ " LJ Jfa 1 1 Wa y 

Hwlge- for jute 

Hudge J J 


Its. A. 

P 


Its 

A. 

r 

Its. 

A. 

1*. 

Us .4 

r 

Us. 4 

v. 

Its. a. r. 

Fulchhari 

0 10 

0 

243 

0 

9 

■i 

0 

9 

4 

0 0 

2 

0 9 

2 

0 10 

Duulatjmr . 

» 

:: 

11 

Ida 

0 

4 

it 

0 

3 

11 

0 A 

,0 

" 8 

9 

0 

1 11 

Khoolna Oliat 

„ 

4 

1 

lull 

0 

4 

H 

0 

4 

1 

0 t 

0 

0 t 

» 


4 01 

Kushtia 

o 

4 

3 

111 

ti 

3 l'»i 

II 

3 

7 

0 A 

:■ 

II T 

i 

0 

1 l-t 

(Joalundo 

0 

:< 


i:>o 

0 

4 

"i 

II 

1 

7 

0 1 

Ii 

II l 


0 

■' n 

Atral 

0 

il 10 

171 

» 

0 

-i 

II 

6 

- 

0 1. 

0 

" <’ 

0 

0 

7 3J 

Saldpur 

0 

9 

(5 

2'..: 

0 

0 

u 

0 

H 

10 

0 s 

8 

o 8 

s 

0 

9 11J * 

Domar 

0 

10 

O 

270 

<) 


71 

0 

0 

1 

0 o 

2 

o 9 

- 

0 

10 6J 

llaldikul . 


10 

4 

292 

0 

0 111 

0 

0 

h 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

(1 


10 91 

Hunt; pore 


ti 

10 

200 

0 

0 

51 

II 

0 

2 

0 '.I 

0 

0 0 

(1 

0 

10 31 

Plnajpoiv . 

« 

u 

0 

20'! 

0 

0 

"l 1 

0 

0 

(1 

0 U 

Ii 

n 'i 

r, 

0 

0 111 



10 

8 

80S 

0 111 


U 10 

K 

0 10 

X 

0 10 

8 

" 

ii n 

Vid N tr.umranj . 

(l 

10 

0 

. 

0 

0 

"1 

0 

0 

4 

o 9 


0 9 


0 10 r.j 

Vid J.v.uin.ttlijnnj 

" 

8 

1 


0 

7 

»1 

0 

7 

0 

o 7 

1 

0 7 

l 

0 

8 01 

Sorajganj 


s 

1 

. 

1) 

7 

■4 

II 

7 

0 

o 7 

4 

o 7 

i 

0 

H 01 

Vid f.ulni.unr Hat 


10 

1* 

2M 

0 

0 

0} 

II 

0 

r. 

0 9 

4 

o 0 

4 , 

0 10 7J 


These rates have been taken from the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Jute Tariff Part I of August 1915 ami were in force from 1st July to 31st 
October. 

The following are the rates for pressed jute in bales of 4 maunds 
from the undermentioned stations to Calcutta :— 


Miles. 

Name of ‘•tatton. 

Rate per 4 
maund 
pressed 
bale. 

Rato per 
maund. 

Rate per 
maund 
per mile. 



iti. a i'. 

11s. p. 

l’les. 

243 

Fukhhart. 

1 13 O 

O 7 3 

•35 

105 

Daiilatpur. 

011 4 

0 2 10 

■32 

urn 

Khoolna Uhat .... 

0 11 10 

II 3 0 

•33 

in 

Kushtu. 

0 12 1 

y 1 

•33 

171 

Atrai. 

1 3 U) 

0 5 0 

•35 

253 

Kaidpur. 

1 11 7 

o on 

•32 

276 

Dotnar ...... 

1 13 0 

0 7 3 

•31 

202 

Haldihari. 

1 14 0 

0 7 0 

•30 

266 

Rungporo. 

1 12 6 

0 .7 2 

•32 

2G3 

Dinajpore. 

l 13 5 

0 7 A 

•33 

308 

Kissenganj. 

l 14 11 

0 7 8 

•30 

288 

Lalm&nir hat. 

1 13 6 

0 7 5 

•30 
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The following are the basis of rates of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway from the various sections of that line :— 

“ Eastern Section. During the busy season, which extends from the 
1st July to the 31st December, approximately |th pie per maund per 
mile from the majority of stations and J pie per maund per mile 
from the other stations.” 

“ During the slack season, which covers the remaining six months 
of the year, the busy season rates are reduced by 30 per cent, over the 
Eastern Section in through booking via Bhairamara, and by 2 to 10 
per cent, in bookings from a few stations on the Section, e.g., Goalundo, 
Pachooria, Khaukhanuptir, Basantapur, Shivarampur,' Enridpur, 
Rajlmri, Hclgachi, Ivalukhali and Pangsa. The rates from the 
other stations on the Section are not reduced during the slack 
season. 

“ Northern Section and Rayganj and stations East thereof on the 
Bchar Section. During the busy season, in through booking via 
Bhairamara or rid Ralgola, i pie per maund per mile for distances 
below 100 miles, and “ C ” Schedules (| pie for first 100 miles, plus | 
pie for distances in excess of 100 miles) for distances 100 miles and 
above 

“ In the slack season these rates are, reduced by 30 per cent. 

11 In local booking over the Northern and lleliar Sections the classi¬ 
fied rate (3rd class) is charged all the year round. 

“ Stations West, of Rayganj on the Rebar Section. During the busy 
season, approximately jjtli pic per maund per mile in hooking rid Lnlgola, 
and full classified rate (3rd class) plus (> pies terminal in booking rid 
Manihari (Hint, the rates to Calcutta stations rid Lalgola being equal 
to those to llmvrah rid Mnnilmri (Hint. 

“ During the slack season, the portion of these rates, which apper¬ 
tains to the Behai Section only, is reduced by 30 per cent. 

“ Central Section. Approximately |th pie per maund per mile all 
the year round. 

‘‘Dacca Section, including Mymensingh-Jngannathganj Railway 
and Siughjani-Fulchhari Extension—J pio per-maund per mile all the 
year round. 

“ In booking bv the combined Rail and Steamer Service via Goalundo 
from Narayunganj and rid, from Jagannathganj and via, and from 
Sirajganj and Dhallesary and Pudda stations, as also in bookings vid 
Khoolna from Madaripur, Bharamganj, Chandpur and vid, Narayanganj 
and vid, and Pudda stations, the year is divided into three seasons, 
m., the busy, which extends from the 1st July to the 31st October, 
the intermediate from the 1st November to the 31st December, and the 
alack from the 1st January to the 30th June. 
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The Railway rates from these stations during the three seasons com¬ 
pare as follows:— 


Stations. 

Busy 

season. 

Interme¬ 

diate 

season. 

Slack 

season. 

Route. 


Its. , 1 . 

r. 

Its 


I’ 

Its 



Sirajganj and Bora . 

0 1 

s 

0 

1 


0 

: i 

l td (Joalundo. 

Jagannathganj and vid 

II 1 

li 

0 

1 


0 

2 

Ditto. 

Namyang.inj and n<j 

(i A 

0 

0 


<1 

0 

:i lo 

Ditto. 

Uhallcwtry and Pudda stations . 

u -1 

0 

<) 


5> 

0 

2 10 

Ditto. 

Chandput and ?.<i, Narnyanganj 








1 id Khoolna. 

and rid and Pudda stations . 

u :> 

:i 

0 


0 

0 

2-^t 

Madaripur and Bhaiaingiinj 

o :i 


(1 

- 

lo 

0 

2 :i 

Ditto. 


The traflic is principally in “ kutcha " bales (half pict*e<l) ».<•.— 

(1) halos weighing not less than ! iimiimls each and measuring 

not more than 131 c. ft. 

(2) bales weighing 31 niaunds each and measuiino not nioie than 

13? c. ft. 

(3) hales averaging lj niaund each and mcasiiiing not. more than 

5-28 c. ft. 

The traflic in fullv pressed jute ()>.. in hales ol ■> niaunds each measur¬ 
in'* not more (lien 10.! c. ft.) is comparatively smalt with the result thftt 
the space occupied in wagon is mole than what would he it fully pressed 
bales are dispute lied. In order to eneomane traflic in pressed bales 
instead of despatches being made in loose in halt pressed condition the 
following rebates are granted on the rates calculated on the above basis 

Pol (flit. 

oil the drum 
rate. 

Full proved (pucca) hales averaging 5 maund'jc.ioh and mco.Mii- 

mg not inoro than P»A c. ft. 

Half picked (kutcha) bales weighing not less than 1 niaunds 

each and inco.surhif.' not more than KIJ <•. ft. . . . 27 J 

Half preshed (kutcha) hales averaging niaunds each and 

measuring not moro than HU c. ft. ..... 25 

Half pressed (kutcha) bales averaging 1$ maunds each and 

measuring not more than 5-88 c. ft. . .... 20 

Jute occupies an unique position for until it is replaced by a fibre 
equally useful, durable, cheap and similar in qualities there will be 
demand for jute. 

Whereas jute is very largely used in India in the manufacture of 
sacks for the carriage of produce, gunnies for packing and canvas, the 
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Bean m for 
enhancement! 
of jute rates if 
required. 


European countries have used jute in the manufacture of clothing and 
shirting, and jute rejections are also used for the manufacture of paper. 

Seeing that the railway rates even for commodities like wheat, flour 
and pulses and other articles of food have been enhanced on Indian 
Railways it is a matter for consideration whether the railway rates 
on jute should not also be enhanced, especially because— 

(1) it is an expensive commodity to carry; it gives light load to 
wagons. The figures given in the chapter on Economics of Transporta¬ 
tion show that the load per wagon on the Eastern Bengal State Rail¬ 
way is very poor, thus engaging proportionately a larger number of 
wagons having regard to weight of traffic carried, which not only means 
a bigger capital cost but greater expenses in working the traffic. 

(2) The traffic is subject to sevoral handlings either in tranship¬ 
ment from metre gauge to broad gauge wagons or from river flats into 
wagons. 

(3) The working expenses on the Eastern Bengal State Railway have 
gone up from 45-35 per cent, in 1897 to CO-8 per cent., which was the 
average for the years 1911 to 1914-15. 

(4) The traffic can very well bear a higher charge as will be seen 
from the following remarks on page 78 of The Investor’s India Year 
Book for 191G :— 

“ The outside cost of production as already mentioned, is stated 
by Mr. Finlow to be Rs. 35 for a crop of 15 maunds to the acre, so that 
tho cost per raaund is Rs. 2-5-0. Jute, therefore, at an average selling 
price of Rs. 5-8-0 per mauml, should leave ample margin of profit to 
those engaged in the handling of tho jute before it reaches the mills, 
whereas the average selling price per maund in Calcutta during the 
past live years has exceeded Rs. 8 per mound, a price quite out of pro¬ 
portion to tho cost of production. Further the cost of the raw material 
to the consumer is materially raised by fraudulent, watering to increase 
its weight which is extensively practised. The water is added not by 
the cultivator, but by the middleman, who thus reaps an illicit gain. 
It is a blot on the industry which it appears unable to check effec¬ 
tively.” 

It is said that jute helps the ryots a great deal, but the ryots’ gains 
aro comparatively small and the gains of the middlemen, who act as 
buyers for the mills and the shippers in Calcutta, and of the brokers 
and shippers in Calcutta, all taken together are far greater, whereas the 
Railway freights are low. 

. The position of middlemen who buy jute up country was described 
as follows by the Chairman of the Indian Jute Mill Association at a 
special meeting of the committee of the association with Sir Henry Burt 
of the Railway Board on 20th November 1912 in comedian with the 
transport of jute .— 

“ It is a question that affects the members of our association but 
it affects, in a much greater degree the upcountry seller who are res¬ 
ponsible for buying of our jute in the districts.” 
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t That the traffic can well bear a much higher rate is abundantly 
evident from the remarks quoted above from the Investors’ Year Book, 
but the point is that it requires-a combination between the Railways 
and the Steamer Companies. Each have an area of its own and the rates 
arc fixed by mutual arrangement, and if botli agree that they will not 
try to filch each other’s traffic an increase in the rate is possible. 

It may be apprehended that the shippers and mills may combine 
and build a fleet of their own for jute which can be carried by steamers, 
but in the first place this must, mean a large capital expenditure, even 
when distributed between the several shipping firms and the mills in 
Calcutta, and the upkeep and maintenance and the cost of transport 
wall mean heavy operating expenses and all this taken together and 
seeing that steamers cannot reach many places in northern Bengal, in 
Assam, Behar and in East Bengal, the mills and shippers will realise 
that it would pay them to pay higher charges than to build their own 
fleet of steamers in competition with Railways and the River Steam 
Navigation Companies. But with the large difference between the cost 
of production and the selling price the rise in the Railway freight will 
mean reduction in middleman’s profit rather than increased cost to the 
miller or to the shipper. 

Every industry and export and import traffic ate paying higher 
rates since October 1916 over the East Indian, the (!rout Indian Penin¬ 
sula, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, the Ornlli and Rohilkhuud 
and other Railways, and as enhancement in the rates for jute will not 
affect the area under cultivation or the development of traffic, it is 
worth while raising the railway charges ill consideration of the rise in 
the working expenses. The Railway and Canal Tiaflie Act of 1913 in 
England was specially introduced to meet inciease of rates in cases of 
this nature. 



CHAPTER 'XII. 


Coal. 

Among the mineral produetsof India, coal is I>y far the most valuable 
mineral product which is now being worked. The coal mining industry 
of India has gradually been on the increase, and this has been effective 
in gradually diminishing the import of foreign coal into India ; nav, 
a small proportion of Indian coal is now being exported every year. 

The following extract from my book, entitled “ Indian Railways 
and Indian Trade ” published in 1911, gives some idea of the deve¬ 
lopment of coal industry of the country. 

CocAMutlnj “The remarkable expansion of the coal output lias enabled India 
oflldii. j. () | 1() ]j (y l( , (icst position amongst the coal producing dependencies of 
the British Empire. The raisings in India are not much below the 
quantity raised in Japan, hut are in excess of the output of Australia, 
Trausval, Natal, or British Columbia. But the total weight, of coal, 
raised in the United Kingdom, is yet nearly '21 times as much, when 
compared with the tons of coal raised in India in a year. 

■Cheap coal is essential for any real progress in industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country ; and cheap fuel is again hound up m the question 
of cheap railway carriage not only in connection with the export trade, 
but also on the long lead between the collieries and the consuming 
market. But it. will lie demonstrated later on that the railways have 
done more, in this direction than perhaps was expected at the time the 
trade was agitating for reduced railway rates, not very long ago. The 
railways in India have, however, been as much benefited by the re¬ 
duet ion as the public, if not more. But above all, if one likes to sec 
mill chimneys vomiting forth clouds of smoke in every part of India, 
the first care of the wellwishers of India’s future, industrial development 
should he to see that India can at all limes command cheap coal. 

Sir George Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products of India tells 
us that about 1884 the estimated amount of coal (exclusive of waste) 
available in Bengal was 14,080,000,000 tons, nz., 14,000,000,000, tons 
in the Raniganj Field ; 80,000,000 tons in the Karharbari or Giridih 
Field. • 

“ The quantity of coal, mined in Bengal during the 9 years from 
1880 to 1893, was 13,747,825 tons; or, towards the end of 1893, the 
available coal in the two fields named herein was 14,066,252,175 
tons. 

“ The Jherria field was opened in 1893, and the estimate of Sir 
George Watts in 1889 was that the available coal in the Damudar Valley 
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(which includes the Jherria, North Karanpara and South Karanpara 
Fields) was as follows :— 


Ton*. 

.Ihniia Field.4ii.‘>,IHKI,(KKI 

Xortli Kjn.mpara . 

Smith Kaiunp.ira . .... T.'i.ooit.tHM 

“ It cannot lie said how far these estimates me conoet, hut from the 
heavy raisings in the Jherria Field and subsequent investigations, it 
would seem that if theie has been a mistake, it has been on the side of 
moderation. Anyhow these futures shew that in 18111 the quantity 
of available coal in Bengal was 23,350,252,175 tons. 

" During 15 years, from 18111 to IIIO'.I. the raisings amounted to no 
less than 90,803,059 tons, and assuming that the coal mined in 1910 
in these fields was more than in 1!)0S, the total coal, now available in 
the three fields mentioned, (</:, Rauignnj. Jherria, and (liridih) would 
he somewhat near 23,000,000,000 tons m round figuies. The output in 
a rear in Bengal coined to. say, 12,000,000 tons ; and accepting that 
this figure will be vetv ueailv doubled in, sat, 7 years and quadrupled 
in about 10 wears,* there is enough coal in the land to meet any future 
development for many yeais ; but even year the mining operations 
will he deeper, which will mean greater cost and more, risk in raising. 
Tlieie are other impoitant coal mines in India, which have been dis¬ 
covered, for msta ice the Ramgarh and ISnkaio fields, hut (hc.se are not 
being worked for want of railway coiiimuuiealimi.f 

" In 1908. the total tpiantitv of Indian coal mined was 12,769,035 
tons, of which the coal fields in liengal aeeounted for ipnte 90 per cent. 
The interesting note ol the Dnceloi (Jeneral of Commeieial Intelligence, 
issued towaids the end of October last, on the coal production and con¬ 
sumption m 1909, shews that .Iherria cont 11 billed 191 per cent., Kanignnj 
31 per cent, and (liiidili 5 per cent ; so that m 1909, the, raisings in 
Bengal were over 88 per cent, of the total coal produced in India in 
that year. The exports of coal in foreign countries ami the “ hunker 
coal.'’ used on steamers touching Indian ports was 18,49,150 tons, 
or 16 per cent, of the total output. 

" Before proceeding to remark upon expoit coal, it will be more, 
useful to deal with the internal coal trade of the country. The use of 
coal for domestic purposes is yet confined to the, districts situated at 
distances of not more than, sav, 250 miles from the coal fields. By 
far the greatest quantity of coal consumed inland is by railways and 


* Since the above remarks were made m 1011 the drain on C >al Mines of India has 
been very groat, duo to supplies demanded by the war, and the question of future coal 
tmpply is of great importance. The Ramgarh and Bokaro fields require very deep 
mining operations. 

t Railway communication his boon opened to these flcl is by an extension of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway from M0HUDA to BERMO—See pages 362 and 363. 

2 b 2 
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partly by mills (cotton and jute), factories, foundries, steamers plying 
on Indian rivers and for brick burning. 

“ It has very often been remarked that if coal is freely used as 
domestic fuel in all parts of India, the agricultural classes would be 
able to obtain an abundant supply of ‘ cow-dung ’ for manure. Further, 
although the opening of new railways lias placed several forest tracts 
within the reacli of the thickly inhabited parts for the latter to draw 
the supply of firewood from these forests, and it is also to the interest 
of the country that the jungles should be cleared to allow of more cul¬ 
tivable land being available, for agricultural purposes, it is equally 
essential to the well being of the people that tracts of land should not 
be denuded of trees for miles together, as it is said that the effect of 
trees in equalising temperature, in the distribution of rain, and in 
entrapping rain, is universally recognised. The cutting down of trees 
in millions every year has been, it is remarked, the cause of rain fall in 
India becoming more, capricious. Therefore, the expansion of coal trade 
for domestic fuel is really very important, and the development of coal 
traffic in this direction is really the future of the coal trade of India. 
It is said on authority that in some parts, the real difficulty against 
the use of coal is the want of suitable ‘ choolas ’ to minimise the 
discomforts from smoke from coal in an Indian hut, and for bakin" 
hand-made 1 cliapatis.’ There is a great future for any one who will 
undertake the invention of such ‘ choolas,’ and place them along with 
oheap coal within the reach of the people in the districts far awuv 
from the coal fields. 

“ Tt cannot at this moment he argued tlmt the high price of coal 
prevents it from being used more extensively as fuel for cooking ; there 
must he some other reasons, such as those mentioned above, operating 
against the universal use of coal in India for cooking. It may be interest¬ 
ing to know that in Agra the price of ‘ ghootias,’ or dried cow-dung, 
is 12 annas per mmind, or say, Hs. 20 per ton, whereas coal can now 
be had in Agra at. say, ks. 12 per ton, including all charges (not excluding 
the middle man’s profits). In Benares the price of retail firewood is 
usually 0 annas per niatiml, or, say, f!s. 10 per ton. lmt. the price of coal 
in Benares cannot he more than Rs. K per ton. It is true that cheap¬ 
ness of price must, have its olTeet in the long run, hut if coal is sold in 
carts from door to door, and suitable ' choolas ’ arc supplied at the 
same time, the effect, will be quicker. Any enterprise in this direction 
on the lines indicated will he amply repaid. 

“ As already remarked, the Railways in India consumed the largest 
quantity of coal produced in the country ; during 1909. the weight 
of coal so consumed was 3,689,093 tons; an idea of the increase of 
ooal, used by railways, can be better imagined, when it is pointed out 
that in the year 1905 (i.e., before the existing low railway rates came 
into operation) the quantity of coal, used on railways, was 2,668,424 
tons, or, in the space of three years the consumption under this head 
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has gone up by more than 1,000,(100 tons. Thercfoic, it is correct to 
gay that Indian Railways have equally piofitul with the other lrnliun 
industries by the reduction in coal rates. 

“ The following weie the pines of coal since 1!04 j<r ton load'd 
into railway wagons:— 
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It will lie seen that high juices prevaileil in the yeais 1000 to 11)08, 
the effect of which is so well Known that il does not require much re¬ 
capitulation beyond the lcnmrl; that the markets in the far East, Ceylon, 
and the railways in Western India weie compelled to turn their attention 
to Natal and Australia for their coal. The huge profits, made by the 
colliery proprietors in India, did not satisfy them, and they were so 
expectant of prices going Inglici and higher that they were reluctant 
to make forward contracts, which dune their customers, principally 
railways, to buy far in excess of their actual requirements, although 
this course meant blocking uji of cnoi mous sums of money without 
interest, but even this they were ready to risk as the fear of the serious 
consequences of rapid increase m the pi ices was great. The mills in 
Ahmedabad, which had been taking Bengal coal, were compelled to 
use wood from the (lodhra and Ituthim loicsts. Besides, the smaller 
collieries which were perhaps aware that they would not survive in the 
long run, and were therefore most anxious to make as much profit as 
possible to bring quick and large returns on their capital, did not take 
so much care to keep to the quality of coal they contracted to supply. 
Thus Bengal coal got a had name. This is however, not said of res¬ 
pectable miners. Such a condition can never succeed in establishing 
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the prosperity of any trade on a sound basis, nor can it be considered 
beneficial to the country. 

“ Even the colliery proprietors, who in their shortsighted policy 
raised the profits to almost impossible figures, had to suffer in the long 
run, for the slump in the coal trade, the result of the loss of some, of the 
important foreign markets, and the overstudding of the coal depots 
of Indian railways, causing supplies to be in excess of the demand, 
affected- the cnllieiy people seriously towards the end of 1908 and in 
1909. Some, idea of the rise in the prices at the consuming markets 
can he formed when it is shewn that Bengal coal was .available in 1905 
in Bombay at prices carving between 11s. 10-0 to Rs. 12-0 per ton. 
against the price of English coal at 11s. 12-8 to Rs. 18-0 per ton, hut 
during 1907 and 1908 Bengal coal was selling in Bombay at Rs. Hi and 
Rs. 17 per ton respectively, but at the present moment the prices have 
come down to Rs. 115-1 to Rs. 115-8 per ton. Now that the time for 
cheap coal lias come, it, is to be hoped that the local consumption of 
coal in India would be greater every year. It has been lately remarked 
in ‘Capital ’ that if coal were used in the Cantonments where Euro¬ 
pean troops arc stationed in India, there would be a saving of some 
lakhs of rupees to the (lovernmejit.” 

Railways have been the chief consumers of Indian coal, uiuRthe 
increase in Railway mileage in India has urged the necessity of woiking 
the Indian fields on a larger scale so that supply might compote with 
demand. 

The increased consumption of coal is also due. hut to a slight extent, 
to the industrial activity of India, ns the result of improved facilities 
of transport and of consequent access to new markets. 

The average cost of coal in India during the years 1908-1912 was 
low compared to that of most of the principal coal producing 
countries of the woild. ns will be seen below .— 


India 

United Kingdom 
Japan . 

United Staten 
Herman; 

Franco . . 

Australia 


d 

t s 


- HI 
■> in? 
iii M 
li 7 
7 il 


Taking five years, 1909 to 1913, it is found that there has been an 
increase in the imports, and a smaller increase in the exports as well, 
A certain portion of the imported coal comes from Africa, as they have 
an idea of capturiug a portion of the Indian market. 
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The following statement taken from Geological Survey Quin- import* ml 
quennial Review of the Mineral Production of India gives the imports “P" 1 * 
and exports of coal during the years 1909 to 1913 and other interest- ' 
ing information regarding Indian Coal:— 


\f,tl 

Imports 

P.vporN 


Tons. 

Tons 

non .... 

•190,121 
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wi .... 
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nu .... 

500,791 

SOS. 739 

nn . 

011.03 1 

759.155 


Of the total imports during the reins 1909-13, it. is found that the 
United Kingdom sends the largest quantity. Natal coming second, as 
will be seen from the following statement;— 
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As regards export, of Indian coal, Ceylon and Straits Settlements 
arc the principal customers. During the period 1909-1913, there, was 
an increase of the expoit of coal to Ceylon as compared to that of the 
previous quinquennial period, while there was a decrease in the export 
to the Straits, The following statement shows the exports during 
1909-1913 
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Tolls 
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Tons. 
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. | 503,940 

988,30b 
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898,739 

709,15S 
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“ The following was the Origin of Indian Coal raised during the years 
1909-1913 
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" During this .period. 1909 to 1913, the percentage of coal from 
Condwana Strata rose to 97T>7. due to great activity in Bengal ami 
Bihar, and especially to the rapid development of the .Iheiria coal¬ 
field. When the Ifeview of Mineral Production was issued in 1903, 
the Raniganj Held was still the leading field in India, and it main¬ 
tained its lead up to the year IffOo. In 190(1, however. Jherria went 
ahead of Raniganj. and in suhseipieut years has steadily incieased its 
lead, until it now produces more than half of the total production 
of India. 

“ The siih-divisions of t he (londwuuns rcjiicsentcd on the field are :— 
3. I’anchets. 

2. Datmtdas 

(/•) Raniganj stage. 

(/>) Ironstone shales, 
fa) Barakar stage. 

1. Tnlchirs. 

“There is a general dip to the south and south east throughout 
the rield, and eonseipiently the Tnlchirs arc exposed as a hand along 
the northern margin, succeeded hy the younger formations towards 
the south. Aa the beds dipping to the south oast are overlapped by the 
alluvium of the Damuda Valley, the distance to which the coal-bearing 
rocks extend in this direction towards Burdwan and Calcutta is unknown. 
In order to test the field in this direction a boring was put down by the 
East Indian Railway Company in the years 1903 to 1900 at Durgapur, 
16 miles south-east of Raniganj, but to the depth of just 3,000 feet the 
only rocks penetrated were those of the Panchet series and perhaps 
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upper part of the Raniganj stage. At this point, therefore, the coal- 
seams are buried to a greater depth than 3,000 feet. As the Damuda 
river stretches away to the south-east in an almost straight line for a 
distance of about 45 miles beyond the Raniganj field and thus runs 
approximately parallel to some groat faults within the field, it is 
possible that its alignment is determined by a great dip-fault, and the 
(ionrlwana strata possibly continue along the left bank of the livei far 
beyond the visible limits of the field. Although the Durgapur liming 
shows that the coal-seams are at that point moie than 3,000 feet below 
the surface, it is iptite possible that the depressing effects of the 
general south-easterly dip may lie neutralised by strike faults. Whether 
the coal measures are brought lip in this way to within workable 
distance of the surface in the south-east diieetiou. or whether they are 
now hopelessly beyond reach (if thoy ever were developed in this men), 
can only be determined b\ tiial Innings to the south-rant of Durgapur. 
So long as there are abundant supplies neaier the surface m the 
Raniganj and .Iherna fields, it will lie to no one's financial advantage to 
risk the money required to test this interesting question. 

“The information at present available lor publication regarding 
the quality of the coal being worked in the Raniganj field is eun.pnia- 
tivelv limited, for the correlation of the vaiious seams being winked 
in the different collieries is still doubtful. We are indebted to Dr. W. 
Saise for a series of assays published in 1(1(11. These show the follow¬ 
ing extremes and averages :— 


,'l.vs''c/v c/ ( ’i>/// fitihi (hr Iviiiiijnii / /■’// his (\\. Saise). 




Moi -t iiit 

A 1, 





\l«tn i 

( at lion. 
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!l <C. 

22 *»« 

:is .vi 

(tO-ftO 

Raniganj i I'j.j.i i 
Scums). 

1 "V< 1 

1 Ml 

s no 

20 .10 

112 40 


\\•T igc of 1 1 

(, St. 

11 Oil 


•1000 


Hi; Ii, 1 


22 .Ml 

:ik jr, 

(ii 00 

Raniganj (L<»uo 
Seams). 

1 <-\W 

I ... 

8 M 

J7 00 

4<» 00 


Am i age of J'' 

;j m 

1.5 >\ 

III 10 

.71 25 


'Ulgl.^t . 

l :.o 

1?.') (Ml 

20-2.7 

01-00 

Barak a r Seams - 

I.OUtHl 

o;.(» 

11 00 

2:1 ir, 

4000 


Average of 8 
assays. 

1 00 

17 00 

2«-75 
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Jherria field. 

“ In the Jherria field the only Uondwana formations preserved are 
the Talchirs and the three divisions of the Damuda series—the Barakar 
Ironstone shales, and Raniganj. The liarakars are hy far the most 
important to the coal miner, and no attempts were made to work the 
thinner and poorer seams of the Raniganj series until the ‘ boom ’ of 
1906-08 led to the opening up of every tolerable seam of coal within 
range of the t.v\o railway systems that serve the field. 

“During 1903 a number of coal samples from the Barakar seams 
was taken by Messrs. K. k. Martin and If. Louis at the working faces 
in some leading mines m this field. The average of fifteen assays made 


on t hese samples was as follows :— 


Fixed carbon 

IK! 50 

Volatile matter 

21 ;n 

Aril . 

1l-2’> 

Moisture 

0-1)0 


“Ten of these were lesled for sulphur and were found to contain 
on an average O-.jJ per cent., while the same ten samples showed an 
average evaporative power of 12 82 His. of water per Hi. of coal. 

“ Subsequently in 1909 assays made by Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
Cunningham Hughes gavesiniilar results ; these are summarised below 



Moistim? 
pei cent. | 

i 

Volatile 
nmttci 
per cent. , 

Fixed . . 

, Ash 

eaibnn . . 

. per cent, 
pei eent v • 

Calorific 
value (in 
calories). 

Raniganj or Uppci Mc.tsmc* 1 
(2 samples.) 

l„s 

3D ill 

57-20 10 15 

7,195 

Barakar or Lowei Mr.wuos 
(22 sample!) 

1-25 

22 21 1 

0;» 77 11 78 

; 

7,197 


"The Jherria field, ike those of Raniganj and Giridih, is traversed 
by trap-dykes, the most destructive being a peculiar form of rnica- 
peridotite which spreads out as sheets in the coal seams destroying 
x large quantities of valuable coal. The seams known as Nos. 11 and 15, 
which otherwise include a high quality of coal, are especially damaged 
by trap intrusions in the centre and east of the field. 


Boknro and Rmnyurlt fields. 

“ Immediately west of Jherria on t.ke, other side of the Jamunca 
river lies the western termination of the Jherria field, now some times 
known as the Bokaro-Jherria field. This is being developed by a few 
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Companies and will be served by a short branch line taking off from 
the Bokaro extension of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. West of this 
again lies the Bokaro field, to develop which the Bokaro Ra ruga ill 
Colliery Company was formed a few years ago after obtaining mineral 
concessions from the Rajah of 1‘adma. A portion of this fie ld is already 
being developed as a joint colliery between the East Indian and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railways, and the joint railway line owned by these 
two Companies has recently been opened for traffic up to it. The lay 
out of the colliery is in progress and the machinery is now being delivered 
from England. The coal is of good quality, equal to first class Jhema 
coal. The small field known as the llamgarh field lies from 15 to 2*> 
miles south-west of the Bokaro field. It is traversed fry the Dainudn 
river in the bed of which the coal crops out m numerous places. But 
the coal is not considered, at present sullicientlv attractive for develop¬ 
ment . 


line-products rcmreri/. 

“ In the last Review (page .'i(l) reference was made to the erection 
of Irye-producl recovery ovens on tire Giridih field. Two batteries, 
one of eighteen, the other of twelve, ovens of the Simim-Carves type 
are now installed. The products recovered arc tar and ammonia, the 
latter being converted into ammonium sulphate. The two ovens are 
said to be capable of producing .10.000 tons of coke annually. The 
production of sulphate is about 3d0 to lot) tons per annum. 


Other field*. 

“ The other principal eoa! fields being worked in the Peninsula are 
Mohpani. the Pencil Valley, and Bnllarpur in the Central Provinces, 
Untaria in the Rewah Start’, and Smearcui m the Nizam's Dominions. 
Of those Ballarpur has been opened up during the period of the present 
Review to take the place of the War ora colliery, which was closed down 
in 1906. 


Jlttllur/n'r 

“In anticipation of the failure of Warora prospecting operations 
were undertaken by Govcrnpient at Ballarpur, 38 nnlcB to tire south- 
south-east in the Chanda district, on the left, bank of the Wardha river. 
Coal was proved try borings over an area of H square njiles and a shaft, 
was commenced. The large quantities of water met with in sinking 
proved to be a formidable obstacle, us all fuel used for flic pumping 
engines had to be carried by road from Warora. Ballarpur was joined 
to the Great Indian Peninsula system by an extension of the Wardha- 
Warora branch, which was opened for traffic on the 1st February 1908. 
Meanwhile two 14-foot circular shafts bad been sunk to the coal at 
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(\epths ot ieet (No. 1) and 236 feet (No. 2), and in 1906 a small 
quantity of coal was raised for use on the railway construction works. 
One of the shafts is lined with brick and ferro-conCrete, and the other 
with fire-bricks moulded to the circle of the shaft. 

“The seam is 50 feet thick, including thin partings of shale; but 
the only part at piescnt being worked is an ,3-foot layer in the middle 
of the seam. The winking are on the bonl-and-pillar system, the 
pillars left benjg (ill feet sipiaie. The output between 1 Ot 10 and 1912 
was between 200 and 300 tons a da\. 


I'cinii I tillri/. 

“ In the year 1913 the output of the Pencil Valley coalfield was 
89,905 tons. The output of coal from this field, however, has hitheito, 
been limited by (I) the trade obtaining in the districts served bv (lie 
Bengal Nagpur Kailway, (2) the carrying capacity of the same railway 
or rather of that branch of it serving the coalfield. Three collieries have 
been opened by the Peach Valley Coal Company, Limited :—(I) Chaiiila- 
inolta, (2) Barkm, (3) Puteriu. 

“ At Chumlamctla one incline titled with dnecl haulage was opened 
and has been worked out as far as was deemed advisable : the pillars 
have been worked back and me now exhausted, with the exception of 
about 3,000 tons still to net. It is estimated that 93 per cent, of the 
coal of this area lias been won. A barrier lias been left between the 
abovo workings and a shaft 15 feet in diameter sunk well to the dip, 
(muling a new colliery, which is named Wallace Pit Colliery. It is 
to bo served by the Croat Indian Peninsula Railway, which is now laid 
through the coalfields, and is expected to carry coal about October 
1915. 

" At Barkui one incline was opened and worked up to a certain point. 
It was then considered that, by reason of danger from Hooding fiom 
the river which ran past the mouth of the incline and for oilier reasons, 
the pillars should lie worked out, and a strong barrier left, and a new 
colliery opened out to the dip. Two inclines have been opened out 
therefore to the dip of the barrier, which is 300 feet. wide. 

“Collieries are being opened out at Parasia for the Central Tench 
Coal Company, Limited, at Jatachpar for the Upper Tench Coal Com¬ 
pany, Limited^ at Blmjipani and Kklahra for the Tench River Coal 
Company, Limited. All the above'collieries are served by the (treat 
Indian Peninsula Railway and are expected to be loading coal for that 
railway to carry by October 1915. 

“ The Siskol coal-cutters formerly used in this field have been 
abandoned as the coal eventually proved too hard, 'and shot holes are 
now drilled by means of ratchet drills of the Conqueror type. 
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“ The average number of persons employed daily during the years 
1909 to 1913 was 761; this, with 12 deaths, gives a death rate of 315 
per 1,000, The annual labour figures are 

IVrsous. 

vm . i x\i 

1910. . . 7H.‘> 

lull. 471) 

1912. HO‘2 

1919. s ;$2 

“The diamond boring operations at N'miji and Razargaon, Id miles 
to the west of Nagpur, weie earned to a depth of 9(H) feet and abandoned, 
as no coal was found 

Mult pint t. 

“The oldest colliery in the Cential Provinces is Molipani. The 
Mohpani coallield is situated m the Naismglipiir distliet on the south 
side of the Norbudda alluvial valley, and tit the foot of the northern 
spurs of the Satpnras. The divisions ot the (londuana system exposed 
in this field are the .Maliadevas. the liarakais. and the Taleliirs. the 
known eoal-seanis hum, as usual m the liarakais. Ahold foitv years 
ago, the Sitariva Coal Coinpanv eairied out a certain amount of work 
on the field, but the actual development of the Mohpani coalfield is due 
to the efforts of the N'eilmdda Coal and lion Company. Limited, which 
commenced operations in 1802. and. hum then until 1901, spent more 
than £150.000 on the undeitaking. The mines are divided into the 
old field and the new field. The old field was abandoned in 1902 after 
practicallv the whole of the coal workable to the existing shafts had 
been won, the total amount so extractedjiemg 150,M5 tons, the deepest 
shaft being the Helen pit. 105 feet deep, and the number of coal seams 
four. 

“The new field, forming pail of a second concession adjoining the 
old field, was first opened up in 1.S92, and up to the end of 1903 the 
('ompanv had raised 181,080 tons of coal and splint from the two upper 
coal seams. As in the old workings on the Kitanva liver, faulting and 
heavy water discharge were, in 19011, giving considorahic double ; so 
that, in order satisfuctoiitv to wank out tlie already proved coal, addi¬ 
tional capital was necessary foi hauling and pumping plant. This 
capital the sharclioldeis of the Nerlmdda Coal and Iron Company were 
unwilling to supply. On the oilier hand, the (beat Indian Peninsula 
Railway Coinpanv. to whose system the mines are connected by a ten 
mile branch line to Gadarwada. and who had been taking the output 
of the Mohpani Collieries at a unifoim rate of Rs. (i a ton, was dissatis¬ 
fied with the small output; consequently, after a repot 1 by Mr. K. R, 
Simpson of the Geological Survey of India, the properties were, sold 
to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company for £40,000 with 
effect from the 1st July 1904. The results of the change arc seen in 
the rapidly increasing output of this colliery, which sunk as low as 20,(118 
tons in 1904 and 22,998 in 1905, but has been, on the average, over 
50,000 tons in recent years. 
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“ Amount of coal raised in the British Empire in 1910 and 1911— 



1010 

1811. 

( 'wuittnes. 

Tons of 
cihil raised. 

Tons of 
coal r.-u 8 •(!. 

tJnitwl Kingdom. 

. 2(iM:i:),o«s 

271,81)1,81)5) 

Australia.. 

9.676,.7 441 

10,193,0140 

Canada.. 

• 1 l,S27,771 ! 

10,019.184) 

Cape Colony ....... 

87.331 

79,183 

Natal ........ 

2,21)1,711} 

2,392,4.7(4 

Nr tv Zealand ....... 

. 2.197,302 

2,(8)14,073 

Orange Kivn ....... 

471712 

4:10,973 

Transvaal ........ 


3,X7\2st> 

Total British Kiii|jit<* i-xcept India 

. J!) l,l)»li,2!)‘J 

301.2.71,118 

India ....... 

12,047,113 

12,71.7,.734 

Tot\l British Emhkic 

. 300. 2S7,712 

313,000,932 


The following statement shows the quantity of coal carried vear 
bv vear both on Public and Departmental account from the Coal Fields 
served by the Hast Indian Railway from 1900 to 1910-17 inclusive, and 
from those served by (he Bengal Nagpur from 1909 to 1910-17 


Ne.U. 


j „ ., 

r mm has! 

Indian 

1: ailw <i \ 

‘ •».lh.,n-s 

j 1-10.11 Ih'iH'.ll 
, \i\n\n\i 
K.iiKvav 

collieries. 

1- 

(’.m! output 
m millions 
of 'Ions. 

1900 .... 


Tuns 

o.soo,:>sr> 

Tons 

S» 

1907 


7.‘h>8,oo7 


10 

1908 


8.320.101 


\\\ 

1909 .... 


7 . 290 . 33:1 

1 1,728.033 

ini 

J910 .... 


s 33 ;, >r> 

1.908,330 

I0J 

1911 .... 


. \ 8,119,031 

> 2.300,304 

111 

1912 . 


9.000.399 

! 2,089,093 1 

131 

1813 .... 


1 

. , 10,203,834 

i 

! 3,277,030 

MS 

1914 .... 


10,203,967 

1 2,707,842 

13 

1818 .... 


. j 10,33.7,300 

2,510,481 

15. 

1916-17 . 


. 11.825,069 

2,997,688 

151 
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Now to deal with the coal rates. The Government had for quite a kedtdim u 
long time been in correspondence with the East Indian Railway Cmi 
regarding reduction of rates for coal, especially having regard to the 
high cost of fuel on State lines; and it was accepted by the KasW 
Indian Railway in 1891 that the rates should he reduced and the w 
following scale of lates. chargeable on through distance over all the 
Tailways concerned, was accepted by the East Indian Railway and 
the State lines, and other railways were moved to accept the ro\ised 
rates :— 


(i) Coal, cuke .mil patent fuel • 

(«) For conMgnm ,, nts ot loss tlun 3.000 maunds — 
For all distances up to 400 null's inclusive . 
For distances ou»r 400 miles— 

For first 400 miles .... 

For the distance in excess of 400 miles , 
(6) For consignments of 3,000 minim Is and met - 
For all distances up to UK) miles inclusive . 
For distances tn er 400 miles - 
For lirst 100 miles .... 

For the distance in excess of 100 miles . 


per muund 
per mile. 

pies 
. <'-l Of, 

l in 
II 


n 


r. 

|o 


(c) Rebate on simple con-ignincnts -The 'bulges under 
(i) (b) were siikjo< t to lelmte in the ease of a con¬ 
signment exceeding .">0,000 maund.s made at one 
time (>n account ol any one railway for deliveiy at 
one place A rehate was given at the rate of 2$ 
percent, on the quantity in e\ee>s of .,0,000 maunds 
up to and including 2 IMI.OOO mamids. Thus on a 
consignment of 2.00,<HR) maunds a icfund was given 
of the height on 2$ per cent, of* 1 ..">0,000 maund.s, 
nt the freight paid for 3,750 inaunds. In the case 
of consignments exceeding 2,00.000 maunds, re¬ 
hates vsili he g.vcn a" follow*.. 

On (piantities in excels ol 2,00,000 miuml-. up to 
4.IKI.OOO maunds ...... 7 pei cent 

On quantitux in excess of 4.00,000 maunds up to 
(i,(K),(MR) maunds , , . . . .71,, 

On quantities m excels of 0,00,00t) maunds up to 

8,00,000 maunds.10 

On quantities in excess of 8.tK>,IKK) maunds . . 15 „ 

(<i) Rebate on nggi< gate of (onsignments. — At the end of 
any half \eai a railway administration whose aggre¬ 
gate consignments to one station during the half 
year exceeded 50.000 maunds were entitled similarly 
to claim a refund in respect of the payments made 
in accordance with the following scale. If, however, 
the chum is not made within two months after tho 
expiry of the half year, it will he admitted : — 

Quantity on 
which refund 
is claimable. 


On quantity m excess of 50,000 up to 2,00,000 
„ „ 2,00,000 „ 4.00,000 

„ „ • 4,<>0,000 „ 0,00,000 

„ „ 0 , 00,000 „ 8 , 00.000 

„ „ 8 , 00,000 „ . . 


Per cent. 

21 

r, 

n 

10 

10 
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EXAMPLE. 



Kkbitk 

Consignments 

Hate 

IQiMiitil) 
.1)11 wind 

1 e.tl* ii- 
1 Itd'-d 

lAmount. 

1 

Muuii.lt 

1 h f 
<• nl 

Mmiidt 

M.iiilidn 

1st . . HUM) 




2nd . I,»UM> 

-4 

711 lino 

ljr.o 

3rd . . i.oo.ooo 

7 ! 

1,00,001) 

7,'iOO 



j,oo,ooo 

10,000 



l, r »0,0D0 

".Tin 

Total . ; 



2*1,000 

Total quail- 0,00,001) 
tlty. 

111 

<4 

00,001) 

2,00,000 

0,000 

l r.,ooo 


i 

2,00,000 

10,000 


21 

i,r»o,ooo 

S, 7 .i» 


Total , 

34,750 

Deduct amount on winch rebate hat 
already been allowed ns above 

‘ 23,000 

Quantity for refund 
rate rimmed 

.it the 

nieriw 

11,750 


Befoio making tins i of mid, any rebate made 
under (») (o) was first deducted. 

(c) The rebates under (t) (r) and (<£) on 
14,25,000 maunda and on all larger 
quantities was limited to 10 p r cent, 
on tho total quantity carried. 

(/) Tho ohargo under (i) (a) and (6) was 
mado on tho full carrying capacity of 
the wagons employed. 


Before long the above scale was in force on the Bast Indian Kailwav 
on.all the State lines, anti also on the Indian Midland, the Bengal 
Nagpur, the Bengal and North-Western and the Knhilkhtmd and 
Kumaon Railways. 

In May 1895 the tlovornment of India revised the coal rates again. 
The Schedule of 1891, and the reduced rates for large quantities were 
made generally applicable. Formerly there were two scales, one for 
consignments of less than 300 tmumds and the other for consignments 
over 300 mounds with ('fleet from 1st February 1895, the lower-scale 
of rate, applicable however to quantities of more than 300 maunds, 
was introduced for consignments in full wagon loads so that any station 
despatching even one wagon load had the advantage of the, lowest rate 
as follows :— v 


For all distances up to 400 miles . 18 pit* per maund per mile. 

* For distances above 400 miles . . For the 1st 400 miles -15 pie per maund per 

mile. For distances in excess of 400 
miles ‘10 pie per maund per mile 

In addition, the rebates formerly allowed were continued. 

It was intended that there were to be the maximum scale of rates, 
but this was not made quite clear. It was laid down that the rates- 





between two points were to be calculated at the above scale by the 
shortest route. But if traffic was carried by a longer route it could 
be done by charging the rate by the shortest route without the consent 
of the railways forming the longer route. But if any railway, which 
formed part of the shortest route, also carried the traffic when it followed 
the longer route, such railway could, if it liked, claim in division the same 
mileage rate as it would get if the traffic was booked by the shortest 
route. But railways that formed the longer route, did not form any 
portion of the shortest route, would not get more than the mileage 
division of the rate. 

In order to meet eases of railways which did not accept the above 
Schedule of rates, such as the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras Rail¬ 
ways, on whom the Government could not yet impose the schedule 
under the contracts, the following clause was provided :— 

“ When the traffic is booked over railways whose administrations 
have not accepted the schedule, the through rates with such railways 
shall be the sum of local rates.” 

But subsequently a dispute arose as to the interpretation of this 
last clause. While it was intended that t he clause should apply to rail¬ 
ways that did not accept the schedule, it was never the intention that 
if any railway that had accepted the schedule, quoted a rate within 
the schedule, but not lower than the minimum of -,'„th pie per maund 
per mile, the other railways should apply, in through booking with 
such a railway, their local charges up to the junction. 

The question of the entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into 
the Jherria coal fields by a branch line from Midnnpur to Jherria, and 
of an independent route from Calcutta to Northern India had been 
engaging the attention of the Government and of the Calcutta merchants 
for a long time especially in view of the congestions that were taking 
place on the. East Indian Railway. A committee was appointed in 
1900 to investigate the following points :— 

(1) The entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into Jherria. 

(2) The relief of the congestion of traffic on the East Indian 

Railway. 

(3) The provision of an independent access to Calcutta from 

the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

It was accepted as the result of the enquiry by the committee and after 
hearing the evidence of the mercantile and railway bodies interested 
in the question, that the Bengal Nagpur Railway should have free 
and independent access into the Jherria coal fields, on equal terms with 
the East Indian Railway by the construction of their branch from 
Midnapur to Jherria. 

It was proposed that the East Indian Railway should have their 
Grand Chord Line from the north-east to the north-west running north 
of the field, and that the Bengal Nagpur Railway line from Midnapur 
to connect both the Grand Chord, should run from the south-east to the 

2 o 
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south-west, running south of the field, and that no line should run through 
the centre of the field as was proposed by the East Indian Railway. 

The East Indian Railway were to construct, own and work a loop 
line (to be known as the outer loop) from Pathardihi to Khanodih, 
including the Dhanbaid-Jherria Chord, and the Bengal Nagpur Rail¬ 
way were to build the line from Bhoojodih junction to Mhoda and to 
work and own it and this was to be known as the inner loop. 

Subsequently connections were formed between these two loops, 
by short links so that every colliery in the field, whether situated on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway or on the East Indian Railway, could call for 
and be .supplied with wagons of whichever Railway Company (Bengal 
Nagpur Railway or East Indian Railway) it desired to send the coal 
by, i.e., a colliery on the Bengal Nagpur Railway desiring to send traffic 
by the East Indian Railway could indent for and obtain for loading 
wagons of the East Indian Railway, and vice versa. 

This arrangement was alright, but at the time it was not anticipated 
that after the Bengal Nagpur Railway got entrance into the field they 
would for some time be debarred from carrying the export coal traffic 
to Calcutta because of their rate on the longer distance via Midnapur, 
falling below the minimum when effecting equalization with the rate 
by the shorter route of the East Indian Railway.* 

Tho entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, into the Jherria coal 
fields did not at onee give the coal trade of Calcutta that advantage in 
respect of the export coal trade which was expected. 

The distances from the Jherria coal fields to Calcutta compare as 
follows 


From East Indian Railway coal invoicing 
aUitionH in tho Jherm-fiold to Howrah (or 
Khoddorporo Docks. Tho Howrah 


distance is applied to Dock traffic) 
t t'd Dhanbaid chord. 

Miles. 

Jherria 

. 173 

Kannada 

. 171 

Dhanbaid . 

. 169 

Katrasgat li . 

. 177 

Pathardihi . 

. 181 


From tho Bengal Nagpur Railway 
coal invoicing stations in 
tho Jhorria field to 
Shahmar. 



Miles. 

Rhnga 

. 202 

Mai kern. 

. 211 

Mohuda 

. 209 

Bliojoodili . 

. 19.) 


The East Indian Railway had already quoted their rate for export 
coal on the minimum of ,-^th pie per maund per mile, which prevented 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway giving the same facilities in the matter of 
Railway freight to the Calcutta traders. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway had at first equalised with the East 
Indian Railway rate by going below the minimum, but on the East 
Indian Railway bringing this to the notice of the Government, the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, were prevented from doing so, with the result 
that while there were complaints of short supplies of wagons to collieries 
of the East Indian Railway the Bengal Nagpur Railway new line was 


* The reduced rates of tho East Indian Railway introduced in 1902 aro given on 
page 123. 
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not doing much traffic. But it was not~very long after that the two 
lines came to an arrangement under which equal facilities for the export 
trade to the Kidderpore Docks from the Jkerria coal fields were allowed 
by both the routes. It was accepted that the freight on coal by both 
railways from all stations in the Jherria coal field to Howrah, Shalimar, 
Kidderpore Docks, Bracebridge Hall and other Calcutta stations should 
be equalised, and that the chargeable distance by both railways should 
be 170 miles irrespective of the actual distance. It was also accepted 
that in the case of collieries on the East Indian Railway in the Jherria 
field, desiring to send coal to Calcutta via the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
the East Indian Railway would call upon the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
for supply of wagons, and that in the case of such despatches, while 
there would be no extra freight chargeable to the public, the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway would, out of their proportion, pay to the East Indian 
Railway freight for 20 miles, and exactly similar arrangements wore 
also agreed to in the case of despatches from collieries on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway to Calcutta in East Indian Railway wagons and by 
the East Indian Railway route. 

The Government of India and the East Indian Railway had been 
for 2 or 3 yoars considering the advisibility of making a still further 
and more liberal reduction in the rates for coal, the object aimed at 
being to place coal at a cheaper price within the reach of the industries 
of the various provinces in India situated at great distances from the 
coal fields. But this could not be done unless the minimum for coal 
traffic for long distances was reduced. Therefore, with effect from the 
1st September 1905 the following minimum rates were introduced subject 
to the undernoted conditions :— 

IVr mumd jM*r mile. 

u For ili'iUnocs up to 300 mile-* . . . ^fli pn» or ()•!() 

Pius f >r anv distance m excess of Ml) ind«-s and 

up to r»t>0 miles inclusive . . . ^th pic or 0 000 

Plus for any distance in excess of 000 miles . s ‘ 0 tl« pie or 0 00 

l ' Condition 1. —That the rate shall be calculated on the through 
distance between the station of origin and the station of destination 
of the consignment. 

“ Condition 2. —That when there are two or more routes to destina¬ 
tion from the colliery where the traffic originates the railway or rail¬ 
ways forming the longer route may calculate charges on the same mileage 
as the railway or railways forming the shorter route. 

“ Condition o.—The coal for the use of foreign railways is to be 
charged at the same rates and under the same conditions ps coal carried 
for the public. 

“'Condition 4.—' That the rates charged are divided between the 
railways over which the traffic is carried in proportion to the mileage 
of each, provided that if the distance the coal is carried over any rail¬ 
way is less than 25 miles, the mileage of that railway in dividing the 
freight shall be reckoned as 25 miles. 


2 c2 
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“Condition 5.—That these rates shall be subject to revision at the 
end of three years from the 1st of September 1905. ” 

It is to be observed that these rates were minima rates and were 
therefore permissive and not obligatory, although it was felt that the 
railways should at once go down to the minimum rates. Almost simul¬ 
taneously with the sanction of the rates above referred to for coal the 
East Indian Railway Board of Directors proposed for introduction on 
their lines the following scale for coal traffic 


East Indian Railway proposed— 


I'p to distances of 75 miles 
JMiih for (Instances 70 to 200 miles 
Plus „ „ 201 to 450 miles 

Plus ,, „ over 450 miles 


Per inaund per mile, 
pie. 

0 14 
0 12 
0 10 
0-05 


Taking the following places (Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Nagpur amt 
Bombay), the rates then (in 1905) in force from the Jherria coal field 
compared as under with those proposed by the East Indian Railway 
and the minimum rates sanctioned by the Government— 



Station'*. 

Kvihfmg 1 
Ultra 

Hast ' 
Indian 
Railway 
proposal. | 

Railway 

Board’s 

proposal. 



IK 

1 

IK \ i* | 

IK T. 

Cftvrnporo . 


7 7 3 

7 5 0 ' 

5 14 0 

Agra 


9 (I 0 

8 7 0 

7 0 0 

Delhi 


10 13 3 

t 

9 2 II 

7 14 0 

Nagpur 

. 

9 0 9 

8 7 0 | 

7 0 6- 

Bombay 

. 

10 5 O 

12 l 0 

. 

j 10 11 0 

However, the 

reduction in rates did not actually come into operation 


generally over India till about a year later, viz., November 1900, because 
in the first place the coal carrying railways, viz., the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, and East Indian Railway, which would have to supply wagons' 
for this traffic, were not prepared with the extra rolling stock ; and 
secondly, the East Indian Railway Board of Directors decided that as 
the opening of the Grand Chord Line in 1900 would affect the distances 
between the coal districts and all places north and west of Moghalserar 
by reduction in the mileage to the extent of 50 miles, it was thought 
advisable to bring about the reduction on and from the same date as 
the rates for other commodities, lowered to the extent of the reduction 
hi mileage, came into force along with the lower passenger fares for the 
same reason. 
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The following was the revised scales of rates for coal introduced 
in November 1906 

Consignments in full wagon loads— 

Per maund per mile, 
pie. 

For all distance* up to 7.5 miles inclusive . 0*14 

Plus for any diatanoe in excess of To miles up to 200 

miles inclusive.0-12 

Plus for any distance in excess of 200 miles and up to .500 

miles.000 

Plus for any distance in excels of .500 miles .... 0 0f» 

Hence we find that during the years 1901-1907 there were two re¬ 
ductions in the coal rates, the first one in August 1909 and the next 
in November 1906. The rates from the Jlierria coal fields to the following 
place in 1901, 1902, and 1907 were as under*:— 


1001. 1002. 1007. 

Per ton 1\ i ton. j Per ton. 


Rs a i* ' Its. a. I*, j Km. a. r. 

l'atna.1 15 U 4 2 0 ' II » 0 

Benares . . . . . . . . S | 0 0 2 <• 4 2 0 

•f'awnpore . . . . . . . . 11 I S 10 0 j .5 1.5 0 

Delhi. 1114 0 12 .5 0 | 7 1.5 0 

Lahore.lit .5 0 1 Iti 0 O [) 13 0 

Bo.nlm.21 1 0 ' 21 7 O II 4 0 

Karachi.2, 13 0 . 2.5 2 O 12 10 0 


The rates to Lahore, Bombay and Karachi from the Jherria coal 
field in 1907 were reduced by 11, 18 and .70 per cent, respectively from 
the rates in force in 1902. 

The remarks on “ Ledu Valley ami Assam Coal, will be.found in 
Appendix (1). 

There have been some enhancements in the coal rates since the war, 
note3 on which are given below :— 

At the meeting held at Kingsway in Delhi on the Mth February 1010 sught 
at which were present the Hon’ble Member in the Railway Department, 
the President and the Members of t ho Railway Hoard, and the Agents /j/g, 
of the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula, Bombay, .Rorada and 
Central India and Bengal-Nagpur Railways, the following decision was 
arrived at 

With effect from the 1st September 1916 the through rate from the 
coal-fields to Bombay were to be Rs. 12-2-0 per ton of which the Great 

* For full particular* relating to routing and division of traffic in Bengal coal to 
▼ariou* part* of India, *©o page* 150 to 102. 
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Indiafk Peninsula Railway would receive on each of the following routes 


the amount shown against each 

Rs. A. P. 

Vid Jubbulporo.. . . 0 12 10 

„ Katui.7 12 7 

„ Cawnporo.8 4 5 

• „ Nagpur.5 15 8 


which figures include the Port Trust 2 pies terminal and the Ghat charge. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway would receive for 
traffic sent vid Agra Rs. 7-2-1 which figure includes the 2 pies PortTrust 
terminal, the East Indian or Bengal-Nagpur Railway retaining the 
balance. 

Local rates were to be adjusted where necessary to prevent rebooking. 

This rate included a charge of 2 annas per ton to be levied by the 
East Indian and Bengal-Nagpur Railways for terminal services in the 
coal-fields. The charge of 2 annas was made on all coal traffic 
in the Bengal coal-fields with effect from the same date, 1st September 
1910. But in the case of traffic to Madras Railway stations the charge 
was more than 2 annas per maund. The extra charges in this case were 
as follows 

■ Per ton. 


Ovq^ Bengal-Nagpur Railway 


Over Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
For distances up to ICO miles from Waltair 
For distances over 100 miles but not exceeding 200 miles . 
For distances above 200 miles but not exceeding 300 miles 
For distances exceeding 300 miles. 


Rs. a. r. 
0 4 0 

0 1 0 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 


With effect from the 1st October 1910 the rebate on shipment for 
Indian ports excluding Burma was abolished. 

These increases were approximately as follows 



Annas 


per ton. 

(1) To Bombay. 

14 

(2) To Madras .... 

8 

(3) On export coal . 

10 

(4) Other destinations . 

2 


The following were the figures of output of coal in British India 


during 1910 — 

Tons. 

Bengf\J. 4,992,376 

Pohar and Orissa. 10,762,222 

Punjab. 47,446 

Assam ......... 286,965 

Baluchistan.42,163 

Central Provinces-. 287,832 

North-West Frontier Province ... . 75 


Total 


16,419,082 
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The upward and downward despatches of coal over the East Indian 
and the Bengal-Nagpur Railways were as follows during the years 1915 
and 1916:- 


Upward despatches. i Downward despatches. 


East Indian 

Kalin ay. 

Bengal-Nagpur 

Kail way. 

East Indian 
Railway. 


Bengal-Nagpur 

Railway. 

1915. 

1910. 

t 

i 1915. 

| 1910 

1915. 

1910. 

| 1915. 

1910. 

Tons. 

j 

j Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons j 

Tons. 

Tons. 

6,845,143 

4,410,050 


1,710,117 


j 

1,504,244 

1,022,461 


1 

1 

| 


The output of Bengal coal from 1910 to 1915 was as follows :— 



1910. 

1911. 

1 

j 1912. 

1913. 

| 1014. 

1915. 





Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Bokaro- 

Rftingarli. 

2,100 

408 

5,310 

3.319 

j 7,900 

4,333 

Ilazarlbagh . 

Olrldlh . 

670,304 

704,443 

730,530 

800,810 

825,020 

872,047 


'•Jliarla . 

82 

56 

110 

2,087 

21,040 

03,579 


'Jharla . 

5,701,53* 

6,373,073 

7,053,342 

8,000,223 

8,125 007 

0,077,221 

Manbhum 

Uanlgungc 

473,332 

451,273 

035,704 

074,864 

619,371 

507,077 

Sonthal [ 

Parganas. " 

Ranlgungo 

1,952 

2,109 

2,375 

2,532 

2,384 

2,058 

Rajmahal 

• 

2,788 

1,978 

2,775 

3,572 

7,150 

39,830* 

Palamau, Daltonganj 

84,996 

70,002 

71,917 

85,345 

81,680 

85,785 

Sambalpur, Hingir Rampur 

830 

5,008 

21,314 

42,805 

00,883 

58,825 

Bnnkura-Ranlgurgi- 

4,098 


7.534 

5.225 

6,702 

5,197 

Blrbhum 

. 

1,004 

1,258 

1,728 

2,461 

2,023 

1,944 

Burdwan 


3,731,500 

3,850,269 

4,296,807 i 

4,642,106 

4,410,815 

4,908,319 

Darjctllng 

. . . 




138 




Torn . 

10,777,300 

1 

1,408,904 

13,429,560 

1 

14,877,642 

16,075,687 

16,680310 


Output o/ 
Ikngal coal. 


Ftg'ire shown for Jalnty. 
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and the average prices of Bengal coal /. o. r. at mines were as shown 
below from 1899 to 1915 


1899 











Por ton. 

R3. a. p. 

4 0 0 

1900 











4 1 0 

1901 











3 12 0 

1902 











3 7 0 

1903 











3 7 0 

1901 











3 8 0 

1905 

/ 










3 8 0 

1900 











4 10 0 

1907 











0 4 0 

1908 











0 12 0 

1909 











4 4 0 

1910 











4 9 7 

1911 











3 12 0 

1912 











ft 3 7 

1913 











ft 8 0 

1914 











7 5 0 

1915 











5 1 0 


A statement is appended below of production ami consumption of 
coal in India (in Tons) from the years 1907 to 1915 :— 


Comparative- Ntale.mcnt of Production and Consumption of Caul in India 
(in Tons). 



Years. 

1 Protluel urn. 

Imposts of 
Foreign 
Coal 

e\elmlmi! 

re-e\poit- 

1007 


. 11.117,339 

301.539 

1008 


12,709.035 

3S 1,280 

1009 


11,870,001 

490,421 

1010 


12.017,413 

315,987 

1011 


. 12,715,534 

318,102 

1010 


r 

14,700,339 

500,534 

1013 


10,208,009 

044,879 

1014 

• 

. 10,404,203 

418,741 

1010 

, 

. 17,103,932 

190,691 


Available 
supply of 
foreign ami 
Indian Coal. 

1 'ApolU 

ot 

Indian Coal. 

* 'onsumjitjon 
of Coal 
in vam ms 
industries 

11.118,878 

058,115 

10,277,000 

13.153.921 

059,590 

12,054,000 

12,300,185 

503,940 

11.797,000 

12,303,400 

988,300 

11,375,000 

13.033,990 ' 

802.177 

12.172,000 

15,200,873 ' 

898,739 

14.308,OOC 

10.852,888 

759,155 

10,094,000 

IB,883,004 

579,740 : 

10,303,000 

17,294,523 1 

753,042 ; 

16,541,000 





















map of the Bengal coal-fields is appended below :— 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Otnernl Re¬ 
mark) on 
Colton trade 
of Mia. 


Cotton. 

As an introduction to chapter on cotton the following remarks from 
the report on “ Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India ”, published in 
1915, will be found interesting 

“ India produces roughly about one-eighth of the world’s require¬ 
ments of cotton. The manufactures of the Indian mills are chiefly 
confined to the coarser kinds of yam and piece goods, while India con¬ 
sumes a large quantity of cotton manufactures of finer qualities imported 
from abroad mainly the produce of Lancashire. India also exports a 
large quantity of both raw material and cotton manufactures to other 
countries. China is its chief customer in regard to yarns, while 
Ceylon, the Straits, Aden and East Africa consume the larger share of 
its manufactured piece goods available for export. The fluctuations in 
the price of cotton thus depend partly on the relative abundance or 
scarcity of the yield in India and partly on the demand from other 
countries, which, again, is largely influenced by the crop in the other 
cotton-growing countries of the world, chiefly the United States, Egypt 
and China. The demand for Indian cotton has been largely influenced 
by changes in the course of the trade in Indian cotton during the period 
under enquiry. Prior to the period under enquiry, England was the 
country which took most of the Indian cotton, not so much for local 
manufacture, for the competition of the Indian mills had already 
materially reduced the spinnings and weavings for which this short 
staple cotton was required, as for distribution over the continent of 
Europe, where the coarser kinds of cotton goods are still made for the 
use of the peasantry and the artisans. Gradually, the shipments to 
England declined, os direct communication was established with the 
consumers of the continent. Then Japan entered the market and, in 
consequence of the exceptional development of her spinning industry, 
speedily became a much larger consumer than any other country. As 
the Japanese mills increased their spinning capacity, the demand in 
England for short staple cotton continued to decline, Japanese yam 
and cloth of the coarser kinds gradually ousting English yam and 
doth of the same class in the markets of the Far East. Another 
reason for the contraction of the demand in Europe was the growth of 
the production" of cotton in the United States, where an abundance of 
the supply so effect ively reduced the price of the fibre as to make the use 
of that cotton economical in comparison with Indian cotton.” 

“ The following statement shows the world’s production of cotton 
from 1900 to 1910. Statistics of the outturn of previous years for the 
other countries are not available. 
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“ World’s Cotton Crop from 1900 to 1910 (in thousands of baits). 


Year. 

United | 
States 

ol i 

America., 

India 

(«) 

Egypt. 

| China. 

Asiatic 

Russia. 

Brazil. 

Mexico. 

Other 

coun¬ 

tries. 

grakd 

Total. 

iaoo . 

1 

10,123 | 

1,810 

1,125 

! 1,192 

633 

209 

101 

219 

15,442 

1901 . 

6,510 | 

1,711 

1,320 

1,200 

482 

210 

103 

330 

14,866 

1002 . 

10,631 | 

2,009 

1,210 

1,200 

426 

305 

’04 

317 

16,202 

1003 . 

9,861 ! 

2,029 

1,349 

1,200 

520 

285 

169 

323 

15,785 

1904 . 

13,439 ! 

! 

2,322 

1,305 

1,200 

501 

220 

253 

357 

10,800 

Average 

10,711 | 

1,088 

1,262 

1,198 

615 

246 

146 

315 

16,381 

1905 . 

10,577 

2,036 

1,231 

1.200 

539 

270 

227 

377 

16,157 

1906 . 

13,274 ; 

2,649 

1,428 

1,200 

08# 

365 

27o 

397 

20,271 

1907 . 

11,108 

1,795 

1,486 

1,200 

549 

348 

TO 

469 

17,025 

1908 . 

13,242 

2,210 

1,398 

1,200 

546 

231 

140 

507 

19,584 

1909 . 

10,005 : 

2,633 

1,000 

1,200 

543 

277 

90 

640 

16,388 

Average 

11,641 j 

2,265 

1,309 

1,200 

5T3 

298 ' 

159 

490 1 

1 

17,935 

1010 . . | 

11,606 

2,338 

1,571 

1,200 

t>88 

270 ' 

200 

680 

18,450 


(a) Wars represent official years. 


WorUY 

cotton cropt. 


if 


The acreage and outturn of cotton for the year 1910-11 of India’ 
the different provinces of India were as given below :—This was on w>u>n cnf '' 
the average a good year for the cotton crop. 



Area 


Provinces. 

under 

eultivation. 

Outturn. 


Acres. 

Maunds. 

ARsam ........ 

10,000 

5,000 

Bengal. 

11,000 

13,000 

Cbotft Nagpur. 

10, (XX) 

25,000 

Bchar ......... 

38,000 

40,000 

Agra Provinces, East 

5,000 

5,000 

Bundelkh&nd. 

122,000 

1,25,000 

Agra Province 8 , North and West, including Oudh . 

1,205,000 

17,57,000 

Panjab, East. 

920,000 

14,00,000 

„ Weat. 

13:1,000 

1,75,000 

Sind. 

274,000 

8,58,000 

Gujarat. 

ihm.ooo 

12,00,000 

Deccan. 

3,483,000 

28,21,000 

Berar. 

3,188,000 

28.77,000 

Central Provinces. 

1,2517,000 

14,87,000 

Madraa. 

2,321,000 

13,32,000 

Tom 

. . 13,033,000 

1,42,07,000 
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Export) of 

The. exports of cotton from India trid the different ports were as 

raw cotton. 

under during 1911 

Cwts. 


Calcutta. 

250,447 


Bombay . 

6,188,889 


Karachi. 

1,208,881 


Madras. 

971,981 


Burma ......... 

60,202 


Cwts. 

8,686,400 


or 1,17,26,640 maunds 



and out of this the quantities principally exported to 

different coun 


tries were as shown below 

Cwts. 


United Kingdom ....... 

567,916 


Hongkong ........ 

91,850 


Japan ......... 

2,852,453 


Germany. 

1,391,357 


It will thus be seen that out of total production of 1,12,07,000 maunds, 
1,17,26,640 maunds were for export, and therefore 24,80,360 maunds 
remained for local consumption; the proportion of local consumption 


to the exports was small. 


Local pro- 

The total productions of cloth in the Indian cotton mills for the 

(faction o} fj ve y ears 1910-11 to 1914-15 were as follows :— 

and import) oj 
cotton cloth. 



Year. 

Million of 
\ aids. 

1,135 


191115 . 


1913 11. 

1,164 


11)12-13. 

1911-12. 

1.220 

1,136 


1910-11 . 

1,012 


Of this a certain amount was exported, chiefly to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, the Persian Gulf and Ceylon. 

The total exports of cotton were :— 


Year. 


1914-15 

1913-14 

1912-13 

1911-12 

1910-11 


Million of 
yards. 

67 

89 

86 

81 

99 
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Whereas the amount of piece goods imported into India was as 
follows 


Year. 

191413 

191314 

1912-13 

191112 

1810-11 


Million of 
yards. 
2,443 
3,197 
3,022 
2,437 
2,303 


It will thus be seen that inspite of die fact that India produces one- 
eighth of world’s requirements of cotton it has to import large quantities 
of cloth from foreign countries, especially from the United Kingdom, 
and India sends away a large amount of its raw production to foreign 
countries. 

A statement on the next page shows the weight of cotton (raw) 
traffic carried by different railways fur the period 1910-1914 and the 
earnings derived therefrom. 

The number of cotton-weaving and spinning mills in India aro 
about 260, of which 86 are in Bombay. Ahmcdabad is also a big 
cotton-milling centre, next to Bombay. In 1910, of the total number 
of 6,839,877 spindles and 110,268 looms, Bombay accounted for 
2,984,575 spindles and 52,205 looms. 


Jtatlway tnft 
in dotes. 
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It will be observed from the above statement that the principal 
cotton-carrying lines are 

1. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

2. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 

3. The North Western Railway, 

4. The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Dealing with the rates for cotton on the Great Indian Peninsula ihihmn 
Railway it may be mentioned that the general classification for cotton 
on all Indian Railways is second class, n;., -50 pic per mnund per mile ; 
but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway have been allowed to maintain 
a higher classification, re., -SO pie per mnund per mile. The reason 
for higher rates of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has already 
been given in pages 128, 120. 215, 210 and 217. 

The weight of the traffic despatched from the ptiuoipal cotton-des¬ 
patching stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway during 1911 
was as shown below, and the rates from such stations to Bombay have 
also been shown as the traffic was principally to Bombay— 


Maunds. 

!)i-(iiner 

from 

Burnt) ty 

Nami a of Motion. 


OWIH‘1 

ri>k 

rales 

\s 

Railway 

risk 

raid's. 





i 

Per mauud. Per maund. 


Milos 



Ks. A. 

l\ 

Its 

a. v. 

3,51,Mil 

2 19 

1 Minin .... 


0 11 

li 

0 

12 0 

J ,09,378 

232 

Pnrhot.i .... 


0 15 

1 

0 

15 7 

2,"8,785 

2i n 

J.i lotion .... 


0 If 

7 

0 

15 1 

1,8 .*5,343 

2Sn 

■ Kundnt Road 


0 13 

fi 

0 

14 o 

1,83,270 

3IO 

Mugiion .... 


1 4 

11 


5 3 

2,73,181 

303 

Akol.t .... 


1 0 

2 

1 

0 8 

6,17,081 

410 

: Amraoti .... 


1 4 

7 


r> i 

1,31,543 

472 

Ward ha .... 


I 2 

5 

1 

2 11 

1,47,025 

453 

Pulgaon .... 


1 3 

0 

1 

3 1) 

3,18,220 

341 

Khamgaon .... 


1 4 

11 

L 

5 5 

i,37,335 

308 

Malkapur .... 


I 3 

2 

i 

3 8 

'2.40,228 

353 

' Khandwa .... 


1 .2 

8 


3 2 

3,25,579 

520 

, Nagpur .... 


0 11 

1 

0 14 7 

4,97,359 

119 

Vt d Poona .... 




0 

3 3* 

3,24,011 

102 

j Vid Manmad 




0 

11 4 


* This is the Great Indian Peninsula proportion ol the Hnbli rate. 
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The subject of these special rates constituting undue preference, 
charges for longer distances being lesser than for shorter leads, has 
been fully dealt with in the chapter on “ Undue Preference.” 

The despatches from the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
way stations to Bombay during 1911 and the rates, that are now 
in force, are shown below 


Diatuncc. 

Name ot .station. 

Man mis. 

Ownoi's 

It i.sk. 

Railway 

Risk. 

Milm 



: Its 

4. V 

Its. A. P. 

m 

Bilmmra. 

22,023 


•• 


147 

NttWIMlfl ..... 

21,817 

0 

3 11 

0 4 5- 

103 

Sui at. 

1)2,080 

0 

4 0 

0 5 0 

174 

Sayan ...... 

18,331 

0 

4 9 

0 3 3 

11*0 

Anklrsvnr .... 

1,00,892 

0 

4 9 

0 3 3- 

202 

Broach ..... 

1,89,043 

0 

4 9 

0 3 3 

218 

I’alcj. 

2,10,334 

0 

0 2 

0 0 8 

227 

Miy again. 

1,24,800 

0 

0 7 

0 7 1 

234 

I tola. 

32,043 

0 

0 11 

0 7 5 

348 

Viromgam. 

1,00,830 

0 

8 10 

0 9 4 

388 

Wndhwan. 

31,771 



0 8 10 

227 

fid Mi\umgam .... 

1,71,010 

0 

0 7 

0 7 1 

313 

fid Saharnmfi .... 

3,48,427 

0 

3 4 

1 1 8 


During the years, viz., from 1909-1911, the average annual price- 
per maund of cotton in Berar and in Bombay varied as under:— 

Hernr Price. 


-- 

! 1909. 

191(1. 

1911. 


| R.S. A. J*. 

Rs. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ginned . 

; 20 G 0 

20 3 8 

27 11 0 

Unginned. 

I 7 8 0 

8 9 2 

9 10 4 

Bombay Price. 



Cotton Broach tine. 

28 8 2 

37 12 5 

36 3 4 

CotCbn Broach good. 

24 0 9 

33 0 5 

31 11 3 

Kh&ndeah F. G . 

23 1 8 

28 13 2 

30 7 10 
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Difference between the price of cotton at ginning centres ami that 
in Bombay- 


— 

; im 

1910. 

1911. 


Ks>. A. J\ 

1\S. A. 1\ j 

its. A. P. 

Cotton Broach fine. 

S 2 2 

1 1 (1 0 

8 S 4 

Cotton Broach good . j 

:i in o 

7 0 11 

t 0 3 

Kbande&h F.(J. . . . . . . . 

2 IIS 

I 7 ti | 

! 

2 12 10 


In the first place, there is a wide difference between the price of 
ginned and unginned cotton. Taking even Rs. t! per lnaund as the 
cost of ginning, pressing and baling, and the gain fiom cotton seed at 
Re. I per lnaund, there, remains a good margin of profit for the seller 
in the mofussil. Then, again, the difference between the prices of 
Bombay ami those of the ginning centres also leaves a fair margin of 
profit to the seller. It will be seen that taking Kliamlesli cotton, 
for which the price in Bombay was at the lowest figure, there was 
a difference id’ not less than Rs. 2-tO-fi per niannd, whereas the 
highest railway freight, was lie 0-11-7 pei maund from Jalgaon to 
Bombay. The (beat Indian J’enmsnla Railway rates, though based 
cm a high figure as compared with the rates of other lines, are therefore 
such as the trallie can hear. 

The rates of the Bombav, Baroda and Central India Railway are 
necessarily low because of their stations, whie'r despatch rollon to 
Bombay, being situated not far fiom t In- en coast on tlie west. Whereas 
the tlreat Indian Peninsula Railway into fiom I’aehor., to Bombay, 
Till miles, is Re. 0-15-1 per maund, that, on the Bombay, Baroda lino 
from 1 tola to Bombay, 251 miles, is Re. 0-0-11 pet maund (less than 
half for practically the same distance). 

Now to deal with the special rates for cotton that are in force over 
the Bombay, Baroda ami Central India and (.coat Indian Peninsula 
Railways for local mills. The following special cjmitations, at owner’s 
risk, appear in both Railways tariffs— 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway •— 


From 

Miles. 

To 

IVr maund. 

Ha. i. e. 

Amalncr . 

302 

Ahmodabad . 

. 0 13 2 

Cualtkan 

152 

Do. 

.0 0 0 

Nandurbar 

. 242 

Do. 

. 0 10 2 




2 V 
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Distance. 

From 

To 

Owner’s 
Risk Rate 
per maund. 

Railway 
Risk Rate 
per maund. 

Miles, 



Its. 

A. P. 

Rs. a. r. 

190 

Khamgaon . 

Nagpur 

0 

9 1 

0 9 7 

04 

Warora 

Do, 

0 

5 4 

0 5 10 

114 

Armuoti 

Do. 

0 

(> 0 

0 7 0 

384 

Ifartl.L 

Do. 

I 

4 7 

1 5 1 

:ni 

Malkapur 

Jubbulpore . 

1 

4 9 

1 5 3 

475 

Morona 

Do. 

0 

12 6 

0 13 0 


The Great Indian Peninsula rates are on a higher basis, whereas the 
Great Indian Peninsula rate for 114 miles is Re. 0-6-G, the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway rate for 152 miles is Re. 0-5-0. 


Out of 2,290,709 maunds of cotton traffic carried by the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway during 1911 the despatches to via 
Murmagno Harbour were 745,474 maunds. The principal bookings 


were from 

- 



Distance. 

Name of .station. 

Rato per 
maund. 

Maunds. 

Milos. 


R.S. A. 1*. 


334 

Atloiii. 

0 15 8 

33,869 

142 

Hu Mi. 

0 7 5 

255,874 

178 

Gadag . 

0 8 11 

98,390 

no 

Bclgaum. 

0 0 0 

10,939 

230 

Bagalkot. 

0 11 4 

125,037 

292 

Bijapur. 

0 10 8 

148,811 

232 

Devn ngerc . 

0 11 2 

30,519 


While the despatches to Madras were from :— 


Distance. Name of station. 

Maunds. , 

Rato per 
maund. 

Milos. ; 

43 

180 

228 

270 

Arkonam 

Yerraguntla . .... 

Tadpatri. 

Gunlakul , . . . . . 

15,329 

19,660 

33,643 

90,600 

Rs. A. p. 

0 2 7 

0 8 3 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 
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Distance, 

Name of station. 

Mau nds. 

Rato per 
rnaund. 

Miles. 




BS. A E 

308 

Adoni . 


65,319 

0 

13 4 

331 

Uaichur 


91,172 

0 

15 2 

307 

Bellary 


65,980 

0 

13 4 

307 

Nundyal 


43,238 

0 

15 10 

203 

Guntur 


33,491 

0 

8 0 

421 

Devangcre . 


28,001 

l 

2 1 

351 

Vid Uaichur 


17,399 

0 

14 11 

132 

Vid Jalarpot 


25,473 

0 

5 0 

208 

r?d Bezwada 


18,131 

0 

7 5 

Vid Poona :— 

Distance. 

Name of station. 

Maunds. 

Rato per 
maund. 

Milos. 




Us. 

A. P. 

333 

Hukli . 


101,000 

0 

8 8 

30!) 

Gadttg 


130,378 j 

0 

10 0 

171 

Shodbal 


00,134 

0 

7 5 

100 

Miruj . 


13,738 

0 

<i 11 

423 

Devangcro . 


29,517 j 

0 

11 11 


Out o£ the total traffic of 2,020,020 maunds carried by the North 
Western Railway during 1911, 1,557,873 maunds of traffic were de¬ 
spatched to the Karachi port. The principal despatching stations 
were :— 


Distance. 

Name of station. 

Maunds. 

Hato per 
maund. 

Miles. 



US. A. P. 

675 

Multan. 

64,115 

1 0 9 

929 

Peshawar. 

32*982 I 

1 10 7 

111 

Hyderabad (Sind). 

226,016 

0 3 10 

786 

Amn tsar. 

30,178 1 

1 6 8 

684 

Ly allpur. 

70,745 

1 3 9 


2 d 2 
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Distance. 

Name of station. 

Maunds. 

Rate per 
maund. 

Miles. 



Rs. 

A. P. 

721 

Sargodha. 

13,780 

1 

4 9 

897 

Saharanpur. 

31,091 

1 

0 3 

847 

Ambttlla Cantonment. 

22,338 

1 

0 1 

802 

Jullundur City and Cantonment 

29,003 

1 

0 10 

755 

Lahore. 

27,740 

1 

0 9 

731 

Kasur. 

105,170 

1 

5 4 

711 

Sanglu Hill. 

39,391 

1 

4 0 

m 

(Jojra . . 

35,707 

l 

2 11 


Whereas the rates to Delhi where there is a cotton mill, from these 
places compare as under:— 


Distance. , 

Name of station. 

Kate per 

1 maund. 

Milos. 


IN. P. 

454 

Multan. 

1 3 2 

582 

IVslmwar ......... 

1 8 0 

798 

Hyderabad (Sind). 

2 1 0 

288 

Amritsar. 

0 11 11 

387 

Lyall pur. 

1 o 5 

471 

Sargodha. 

1 3 11 

240 

Jullundur City. 

0 9 0 

297 

Lahore . .. 

O 12 8 

255 

Kasur. 

0 10 11 

358 

Saugla Hill. 

0 15 2 

417 

1 tlojra. 

1 1 8 


A glance at the abovo statement will show that North Western 
Railway rata for cotton are favourable for export trade via Karachi, 
whereas the rates for local mills such as Delhi are comparatively higher., 
The rato for cotton from Multan to Karachi, 575 miles, is Rs. 1-0-9 per 
maund, whereas the rate from the same place to Delhi is Rs. 1-3-2, the 
distance being 454 miles. Similarly while the rate from Peshawar to 
Karachi, 929 miles, is Rs. 1-10-7, the rate for Delhi, 582 miles, is Rs, 
1-8-6; or if a comparison of rates is made distance for distance it would 
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appear that for an extra lead of 347 miles the North Western Railway 
charge is Re. 0-2-1, or less than even ~th pie per maund per mile in 
the case of Karachi. 

In connection with the growing of cotton in India, the International 
Cotton Federation sent a deputation to the Secretary of State on 22nd 
July 1913 to urge upon him the importance of encouraging in even- 
way the growth of cotton in India. The President of the Federation 
amongst other things pointed out the following - 

“ The International Federation of Master Cotton Spinner's and 
Manufacturers Association includes in its membership, or has. in co¬ 
operation with it, practically all the cotton growing and cotton manu¬ 
facturing countries of the world ; and it has become increasingly evi¬ 
dent that the problems connected with the supply of the raw material 
of the world's cotton industry can only be dealt with effectually by 
international co-operation. 

“ Five-eighths of the cotton crop of the world is provided hy the 
United States of America, and it is from India that the next largest 
supply comes. The present season's crop of Indian cotton, it is esti¬ 
mated, will amount to 0,000,000 hales of about 400 lbs. each and when 
I mention that the cotton crop of the world now averages over 
20,000,000 hales of an average weight of 500 lbs. each, it will show 
what an important factor the Indian cotton eroji is ill the supply of the 
raw material for this industry which plays the chief part in clothing the 
people of the world. 

"The development in the cultivation of Indian cotton has been 
very marked dining recent years, and if the present season's crop reaches 
0,000,(100 hales, as is anticipated, its total value at the present prices 
will amount to something like £50,000,000. 

“Statistics show that the cotton crop of the world is now about 
3 times greater than it was 55 to til vears ago. but notwithstanding 
this remarkable development, it is obvious to those who study furme 
requirements, that the extension of the cotton fields of the world must 
proceed much more rapidly than has been the ease if the raw mat emu 
is to keep pace with the demand for cotton goods. It is, therefore, 
apparent that in India which, owing to exceptional circumstances, 
is capable of much more rapid development than any other part, of the 
world, no effort should he spared to bring A bout this much needed 
development. A study of the annual and the special Reports issued 
by the International Cotton Fedeiatum since its inauguration in 1904, 
will show that this important subject has received a large share of 
attention, and that an adequate supply of Indian cotton is a matter 
of supreme interest, not only to India itself, but to Japan, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Belgium, and to a smaller extent to Lancashire. 
But no narrow view of the question must be taken, for the greater the 
supply of cotton from India fof those countries which can use it largely, 
the greater will be the quantity of those other qualities of cotton more 


Question of 
development 
of cotton 
cultivation 
f m India. 
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suitable to the requirements of the English cotton industry which is 
engaged in producing a much larger proportion of the finer qualities 
of goods than other countries, which are exported to practically all 
the countries of the world.” 

The German representative said 

“ The coarse Indian cotton suited the German trade, but it should 
be remembered that every bale of Indian cotton used by Continental 
nations liberated a bale of American or Egyptian cotton for the English 
industry.” 

Whereas Mr. J. B. Tattersall, representative of England, stated 
as follows:— 

“ There was a strong feeling that the increase of the growth of cotton 
in India free from adulteration would be of great financial benefit to 
the people of India as well as to the workmen of this country.” 

Lord Crewe made the following remarks in his reply :— 

“ It was a striking fact that not merely the interests of the great 
cotton manufacturing trade of this country were supported by the 
presence of a number of Members of Parliament, but that representatives 
of Germany, France, Japan, and Belgium had advanced arguments in 
favour of the promotion of cotton-growing in India on large and 
cosmopolitan grounds. 

“ The most generally important subject which they had brought 
to his notice was that connected with an increase in the growth of cotton. 
Herr Langen (the German representative) had mentioned the belief 
that the output of Indian cotton might in a short period be increased 
from 6,000,000 bales to 10,000,000 bales. This expectation, though he 
did not attempt to dispute it, might he regarded as being somewhat 
on the sanguine side. As regards laige and immediate expansion, it 
was recognised that certain qualifications must he admitted. It was 
nbt reasonable to ask the Indian cultivator to displace other crops by 
Cotton unless the cultivator could )>« definitely assured that the cotton 
crop would he more lucrative than that of which it took the place. Of 
_ course there were other means of expansion beside that of replacing 
one crop by another. There were, for instance, canal colonies; that 
was to say land which had been brought into cultivation by irrigation. 
Some part of such land was set apart for the growing of cotton. There 
l wa* also the possibility of the substitution of a superior for an inferior 
' quality of cotton. He was glad to admit that something substantial 
might be hoped in the direction of an increased output, but it was also 
uecessarv to admit that in the effort to improve disappointment some¬ 
times occurred." 

The Cotton Commission and the Indian Industrial Commission 
respectively will deal with the agricultural and the industrial develop¬ 
ment of cotton, and nothing more, therefore, is necessary to be stated 
in this book. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Oilseeds. 

Oilseeds can be classed with the principal agricultural produces ot 
India. The importance lies in the fact that, not only is oil extracted 
from oilseeds, but that the bye-product of oil extraction (oil-cake) is 
used as cattle food and as manure. 

The following useful and interesting article on “ The Indian Oilseeds ” ,\ rm m u 
contributed by Mr. S. A. Pande, M.A., LL.B., in the Hindustan Review, uil ' * J *- 
gives a clear and comprehensive idea of the subject . 

“ The term ‘ oil-seeds ’ includes, linseed, sesamum or til, rape seed, 
castor seeds, ground mils, poppy seeds, coconut-seed and cotton scod. 

Linseed is grown chiefly for its seed,w hick is valuable for t lie oil ext racted 
therefrom, and for the oil-cake which is a very important, cattle food. 

In more temperate countries this plant is grown for its fibre also, but 
experimental efforts made to extract llax from the Indian plant, wero 
not crowned w it h any appreciable success. 

“ .Sesamum or til is grown, and prized for the oil which is used to a 
large extent in Indian cookery, and for the oil-cake which is an excellent 
cattle food. Some varieties of it are largely used m the preparation of 
native sweetmeats also. Rapeseed is valuable on account, of the oil, 
and the oil-cake which is a very good cattle-food. Castor-seed is vain 
able because of the oil. The oil-cake is not suitable for cattle-food, 
but is good for manure. Poppy-seed is chiefly exported to Europe 
it yields clear and limpid oil which is used to adulterate olive oil; tko 
oil-cake is a good cat tie-food. Coconut-seed is valuable for its oil which 
is used in soap-making. All the above oil-cakes are very effective, and 
economic manures for crops like sugar cane, in addition to their other 
uses. 

Area under Oil-Seeds. 

“The table given below shows the area under oil-seeds for some 
years; the figures are taken from the official sources and relate to 
British India only. 

Table I .—Area ui Acres. 


Nairn* of the ciop. 

1003-01 

1006 07. 

loio-ii. 

1912.13. ; 

Lin ?ee<l 

Sesamum 

Rape & Mustaid . 

Other oil-seeds 

3,234,213 
. 4,652,765 

3,430.525 
3,228,463 

2,514,884 

3,908,328 

4,231,554 

3,310,599 

_ 

2,512,032 
' 4,211,829 

' 3,898,746 

3,911,6^3 

3,125,067 

4,104,045 

3,555,300 

4,091,308 

Total oil-sf.ep.s 

14,o4.VKJ6 

13,tWlfi .365 

14,534,230 

14,935,780 

Rice .... 
Wheat 

Net area under crops 

60,51*6,654 
. 23,612,730 

. 208,273,095 

73,541,118 

25,137,416 

214,025,596 

78,524,391 

24,397,609 

233,064,601 

78,752,493 

23,861,185 

224,165,602 
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" A careful survey of the above figures will reveal to the reader, the 
place which the oil-seeds occupy, among the important crops of British 
India. Rice occupies the first place with respect to the area under 
cultivation, among all sorts of crops in British India. Wheat occupies 
the second place. Jawar (or millets) of which, figures are not included 
in the above table, conies the third, and fourth in the list are the oil¬ 
seeds. Then comes the cotton ; all other crops like sugar-cane, jute, and 
food grains of different kinds stand lower in the scale, so far as the area 
under cultivation is concerned the table given below is intended to show 
the area under cultivation in the different provinces of British India 
Ml the official year of 1912-13. The table shows the area in acres occu¬ 
pied by different oil-seeds. 


Table II— Area in Acres lor 1912-13. 


Piorlnoes. 

Linseed. 

Sesamum. 

llai>e and 
mustard. 

Other 

oil-seeds. 

Total 

oil-scods 

Bongal. 

100,801) 

251,200 

1,325,400 

45,800 

1,822,200 

Belmr and Orissa 

077,200 

228,400 

724,000 

543,700 

2,173,900 

United Provinces, Agra 

310,109 

297,197 

75,111 

58,120 

770,030 

United Provinces, Oudh 

153,31(1 

19,990 

72,487 

1,804 

247,001 

Panjab. 

43,313 

157,923 

887,781 

4,008 

1,093,000 

Central Provinces . 

1.410,379 

(191,917 

42,229 

338,004 

2,530,029 

Bombay 

105,3(15 

230,915 

4,295 

531,409 

082,484 

Madras. 

22,400 

812,370 


2,107,153 

2,942,495 

Total inoldinq all other pro- 

YINCR8. 

3,125,007 

4,101,015 

3,555,300 

4,inn,:i6S 

14,935,780 


“ In addition to the provinces enumerated above, extensive area 
is devoted to the cultivation of oil-seeds of one sort or the other, in the 
provinces of Burma, Assam, Bcrar, Sind, Coorg, Ajmere, and North- 
West Frontier. It, will appear from the table II that linseed is most 
important in the Central Provinces, with an average cultivation of 
about 1,000 square miles, including Bcrar. It is also extensively grown 
in Behar and Orissa, United Provinces, Bombay and Bengal. Nearly 
5,000 square miles of linseed are grown in India. 

" About 0,000 square miles of sesamum are cultivated in India. 
Bengal had the, largest average area under cultivation for the ten years 
ending 1809-1000. In the year under review we have the largest area 
in Upper Burma. Next stands Madras; then Central Provinces and 
Bcrar. Large areas are cultivated also in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
United Provinces, Bombay and Panjab. Generally also these provinces 
grow til or sesamum on a large scale. 

“ Rape is principally grown in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, United 
Provinces and the Panjab. In the year under review, Bengal has by 
far the largest area under rape; then comes Panjab; third is Behar 
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and Orissa ; Assam also devotes large area. Coconut and ground-nuts 
are produced more in Southern India than the North. 

Production oj Oil-Seeds. 

“ Figures arc available to show the estimated yield of some of the 
oil-seeds of British India, including some of the Native (states. The 
table given below shows the estimated yield in tons. 


Table III .—Production in Tons. 


Name of the crop. 

1903-04. 

1000-07^ 

; 1910-11. 

1 - 

lOllMli. 

Lmseed .... 

571,832 

125,200 | 

503,000 

fllifl,700 

Rapo and Murdaid 

l.llifljoo 

i,of>:t,ioo | 

1,233,200 

1,220,400 

Scsamum .... 

000,478 

511,000 I 

511,800 

471,700 

Grouml-nut .... 

94,119 

273,700 ' 

503,200 

(1111,400 


“This table may serve to show the general trend of production; 
the increased production is as a general rule due to increased area under 
cultivation. It is not due to intensive cultivation, but due to extensive 
cultivation that there is an increase in production, wherever increase 
is found. Manuring the exhausted soil liberally would improve pro¬ 
duction without a corresponding increase in area in provinces where 
water supply is ensured by irrigation or otherwise. 

“ But circumstanced as the general Indian farmer is, he cannot have 
manures because of the cost being beyond his scanty means. The 
question of cheap manures can be effectively solved, if our large exports 
of oil-seeds cease. If we improve our oil pressing industry, if we find 
uses and markets for the pressed oil instead of for the impressed oil¬ 
seeds we shall be able to keep a large amount of oil-cake in the country 
itself; the oil-cake in that case will be cheaper than it is at present and 
may perhaps be utilized by the Indian agriculturist for manuring pur¬ 
poses. Under the present state of allans, oil-seeds are exported to an 
enormous extent, because the country itself has not been able as yet to 
devise and invent uses and industries involving considerable consump¬ 
tion of the different vegetable oils. Once efforts are made in this 
direction the oil-seeds will be purchased in the country itself, will be 
pressed also in the country itself, and thus much oil-cake will be available 
in the country, thus leading to the fertilization of considerable areas; 
the manure of the oil-cake will surely be cheaper than.it is at present 
and perhaps will be within the means of many a farmer because of the 
increased supply. 

“ Under the present circumstances, it becomes impossible or at 
least prohibitive for the average agriculturist to import the oil-cake 
from abroad, of the oil-seeds exported from India. Careful research 


Production 
<f oil-seed). 
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and investigations should be made into the possibilities of the uses for 
the vegetable oils expressed from the oil-seeds of British India in British 
India herself. 


Exports of Oil-Seeds and Oil-cakes. 

“ To give the readers a rough idea of the exports of oil-seeds, a table 
showing the value of oil-seeds, oil and oil-cake exported from India to 
foreign countries overseas is given below. The figures are in sovereigns. 
The figures are given for a few years to show only the general trend of 
affairs. 

“ The figures art; taken from official sources and may serve to show 
approximate results 


Exptrlt o] 
oU-ittia and 
oQcaket, 


Table IV. — Showing the Value of Exports. 


Namo of export. 


Oils . 
Oil-cako 
Oil-sooda 


1003-04. j 

£ i 

033,059 
SOI,231 


1900-07. 


£ 

3S2.891 

500,008 


1910-11. 

£ 

572,539 

559,594 


I 


9,958,801 8,8117,509 17,275,098 


, 1912-13. 

£ 

571,945 

821,387 

15,139,836 


“ From the stand points of value, the oil-seeds occupy a very high 
position in the scale of exports. Added to oils and oil-cake, they form 
a very important item in the table of exports. They stand fourth 
in the scale, cotton, jute, and rice being above them in the scale of 
the principal exports from British India by sea to foreign countries; 
besides some quantity may be going to adjoining countries by land 
also. This shows the enormous loss of oil-cako ns a manure to India. 
As regards the exports of oil-seeds the Gazetteer, Volume Ill, has the 
following 

“ There is a large export of oil-seeds from India, the principal heads 
being linseed, sosamum, rape, cotton seed, castor seed, ground-nuts, 
coconuts and poppy seed. The export of those seeds instead of the 
expressed oil is injurious from an agricultural point of view, as it de¬ 
prives the soil of useful manorial constituents. ' It is satisfactory 
therefore’ says the Gazetteer, ‘to note that the local production of 
oil from those # secds is making progress. In 1903, the number of the 
more important, oil-mills was ninetv-nine, employing about 4,600 
persons. The suburbs of Calcutta are crowded with castor oil-mills.’ 

“ Practically all the oil-seeds exported are sent to Europe for utili¬ 
zation in the soap and candle factories of the United Kingdom, and 
the continent, mainly France, Germany and Belgium,” says the 
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Gazetteer. The trade in cotton seed, though of recent origin, has also 
assumed considerable proportions. The magnitude of the commerce 
in oil-seeds is surprising. The exports of oil-seeds continue to expand 
subject to the fluctuations that affect, all agricultural produce. Earnest 
endeavours should be made to find markets and uses in the country 
itself for all oil-seeds thus leading to decrease in exports of oil-cake. 
The agriculturist and the middle man both dispose of the raw materials 
of oil-seeds to slake their immediate thirst for profits, thus leading to 
the sacrifice of the more remote but permanent interests, riz., enriching 
the land bv the manure of oil-cakes and enriching the poor Indian cattle 
which will generally be found in all part s of India. t o he m a very famished 
state. ‘ At present we take everything from the land, and give back 
virtually nothing, an economic, drain akin to living on one’s capital ’ 
says Mr. Silver, Director of Industries, Cawnpore. The same holds 
good of our poor cattle. We neglect them also too much. 

The Uses of the Oil. 

“ According to Mr. Silver, the conditions in this country are quite 
suitable for oil-pressing. ‘ As a matter of fact,'says he, ‘ they approach 
to the ideal. All seeds give a better yield of oil, and of a better quality 
when crushed fresh, and the oil-cells yield their oil more readily in a 
warm climate than in cold. Here then we have two factors in favour 
of manufacturing the oil locally, namely, seed available on the spot, and 
a i limato more favourable than that of Europe for the purpose of manu¬ 
facture. The disposal of the cake may present some difficulties in the 
earlier stages as the agriculturists have not yet taken largely to this 
for feeding and manorial purposes, but its use is extending fairly 
rapidly ’ (ride Mr. Silver’s article in ‘‘ Wealth of India,” December 
11115 ). Besides the uses of oil-cake as a manure, and cattle food, oil 
itself has many industrial uses. Linseed oil is used largely in prepar¬ 
ation of oil paint and varnishes. Linseed oil is also the principal 
ingredient in printing and lithographic, inks. Dyers and leathe.rworkcrs 
use oil for their trade. In soap and candle manufacture, oils form a 
very important and an indispensable factor, oils are also used for the 
anointment of the person, and for illuminating purposes. With careful 
experiments and research, wc mav be able to establish soap industry on 
a sound commercial basis, thus leading to larger consumption of oils. 
Also we may, if we try, discover good modernized but cheap lamps 
suitable to the use of the vegetable oils for illuminating purposes. 
We may thus be able to dispense, with a little of the foreign kerosine 
oil. We must invent suitable lamps for the purpose. It is said, when 
the American Standard Oil Company exported their kerosine to China, 
they were unable to sell it satisfactorily, on careful inquiry, they 
found out, that the absence of good lamps was the detenant 
factor in the sale of the kerosine oil; they therefore arranged 
fbr the manufacture of good and suitable lamps which when 


The uses 
of the oil. 
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placed on the China market enabled the company both to dispose 
of the lamps and the oil. If somebody invents lamps with chimneys 
enabling us to use some of the vegetable oils for illuminating 
purposes, and if the oils prove cheap in comparison with the foreign 
kerosine, indigenous oils will find greater sale in the country itself 
Experiments therefore need to be made to see if it is possible to subs¬ 
titute some of the vegetable oils of India, for kerosine for illumination. 
As for the cost of the vegetable oils, they are sure to prove cheaper 
than at present, if we cease to export oil-seeds; and we shall surely 
cease to export oil-seeds if we find out, and develop some of the 
industrial uses of t lie ods in the country itself. In the production of 
fabrics that bear the name of the ” wax-cloth ” Indians exhibit the 
knowledge of the drying property of oil. The oil of safflower is much 
used for the manufacture of the wax-cloth by preparation of ltoghen. 
Wax-cloths are prepared by Afridis in Peshawar, and other towns in 
North India. Linseed and castor-seed oil are also used for the same 
purpose. 

The Gazetteer has the following on this point 

“ This small and unimportant industry is the only example in India 
-akin to the wax-cloth and linoleum industries of Europe ; India imports 
a considerable amount of wax-cloth and linoleum. In they had 

risen to 4 - 2 lakhs of rupees. There would thus seem ample room for 
the establishment in India of oil-cloth, linoleum, and waterproof sheeting 
factories.” Some students limy be sent to the foreign countries to study 
this industry of oil cloths, so that they may open the same in India, 
oils are also used as a base for the preparation of perfumery and essential 
oils. Oils of India may also be. substituted for the foreign tallow, and 
in paints and dying substances, oils must be forming important 
ingredients. Considerable quantities are imported of these three subs¬ 
tances into India. Careful and organised inquiry should be made to 
find out uses and markets for our oils rather than oilseed. Students 
should be sent abroad to study the uses of oils in foreign countries, so 
that the same may be developed in India ; that the Indian conditions 
are favourable is shown by Mr. Silver whom I have quoted above. We 
also import large quantities of lubricating oils from abroad for machi¬ 
nery, cycles, motors and the like. I think, with careful experiments, 
we may be able to substitute good purified castor oil or other vegetable 
oil for foreign products for lubricating purposes. I shall now show 
the imports of oils and other substances for which our oils may perhaps 
be a proper substitute. 

Imports of Oils and other Kindred Substances. 

" I give below a table showing the value of imported oils, vegetable 
and mineral, and other substances akin to oils for which oils may be 
substituted, or in which oils form an important ingredient. I think 
India should develop the manufacture of all such substances. 
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Table V ,—Value in £ of imports into India. 


1 

Name of the import. 

1903-04. 1900-07. 

191011. 

1912-13. 

Oils, mineral 

2,299,203 ! 1,015,397 

2,248,707 

2.002,097 

Oils, animal, vegetable, He. 

103,192 ! 227.193 

140,338 

1,78.070 

Tallow .... 

1 

39,542 | 00,989 ! 

79,933 

120,887 


" Besides tho above there are imported into the country large quan¬ 
tities of dveinp; .substances, paints, and soap. Oils are required to a 
large extent in the manufacture of the above mentioned substances. 

With the imports of some other ingredients, we may be able to manu¬ 
facture the above substances ourselves. 

“ Investigations mav also be made as to the uses to which the foreign 
oils imported as shown in the above table are put in India, ami efforts 
should be made to substitute indigenous oils for the same." 

The following statement shows the quantities of oil-seeds carried Tul-iu ,/.oj 
to Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi by the principal railways during the 

year 1011 : — and export 

' ____ trade. 

llailu ay. 


(•rent Indian I'cmnsila 
Bondm\, Baiod.i and tVntial India 
K.isl Indian .... 
Benmd Nagpur 
Noitli-'\\ (“dem 


('altulta ItninltiiN Karaciii. 


Tnin- 


127.nl II 


I 12,009 
•♦.son 


Toil 8. 


21.7,483 


The export trade in principal kinds of oil-seeds was as follows during 
the following official years 


1 ' 107 -Os. 


Ca.-lor v t‘t < 1 

* 

Cuts 1 993,717 
IN 1 .71,78,020 

1.0.70,400 

1,0.7,82,03 

Cotton seed 

t 

■ i 

i 

< 

< m ts. i..’i9.s32 
IN. 1 ,.'{1.0(1,,777 

3,083,372 
1.31,27,3(H) 

Ground nut seed 

t'ttti. 1 .721.0.7.7 
IN. 1,I7 ,s.S,093 

1.7hl,K19 

1,37 07,728 

Linseed 


Cuts. 0,107,882 

3,209,747 

• • 1 

IN. 4,78,07,273 

2,77,72,87/7 

Poppy seed 

t 

■ i 
< 

Cwt*. 1.270,702 
IN. 1,25,21,080 

790,028 

83,00,583 

Rape seed 

CwtH. 7,313,420 

2,707,770 

■ ■ { 

Its. 4,32,77,880 

2,30,93,033 

Til or Gingilly seed 

t 

• ■ t 

t\i tf*. 1,753,378 
Its. 1,09,17,200 

1,077,292 

1,02,01,070 


* Included with Great Indian Peninsula Railway traffic. 


IttOIMO. 


1,lino,709 
1,30.00,532 
5,049,817 
2,03,17,908 
3,243,103 
2,17,00,222 
4,077,197 
3,92,03,017 
803,140 
80,91,300 
0,029,313 
4,08,32,420 
2,083,030 
2,00,91,511 
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The export of oil-seeds during 1910-11 was as follows 


To 

Poppy 

seed. 

Castor 

seed. 

Ground 

nuts. 

linseed. ! »*pe 

mustard. 

Til 

seed. 


Cats. 

Cwta. 

Cwta. 

Cwta. 

Cwta. 

Cwst. 

The British Ernplro . 

7H2 

1,114,292 

53,590 

2,773,745 | 

821,219 

16,142 

Other Foreign countries . 

801,088 

1,033,741 \ 3,630,540 

4,637,290 i 5,851,187 

3,230,388 

Total 

801,800 

2,148,033 3,690,136 

7,411,035 0,672,406 

3,246,530 


The following statement shows the quantities of Poppy seed, Castor 
seed, Ground nuts, Linseed, Rape and Mustard seeds, and Til seed ex¬ 
ported from the ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Burma 
during 1910-11 


_ 

I’opi.y 

seed. 

Castor 

seed. 

Ground 

nuts. 

Linseed. 

Kupe and 
.Mustard 
Heed. 

Til 

seed. 


Cwta. 

Cwta. 

Cwta 

Cwta. 

Cwta 

Cwta. 

Calcutta. 

252,801 

210,041 

27 

4,511,893 

007,943 

93,374 

Bombuy. 

608,933 

1,708,010 

982,977 

2,019,799 

2,219,803 

2,499,093 

Madras. 


100,205 

2,598,347 


45,935 

78,504 

Karachi. 

4 

2,812 

1,201 

40,302 

3,708,705 

574,819 

Burma. 


302 

107,584 

39 


680 

Total 

861,800 

2,118,033 

3,090,130 

7,411,035 

0,672,400 

3,246,530 


The total traffio in oil-seeds over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
during 1911 was 799,609 tons, of which 718,913 tons was to Bombay 
alone. Much of this traffic to Bombay was through traffic, as will bo 
seen from the following statement 


Traffic in oil-seeds to Bombay from jo reign railways during 1911. 


— 

Weight. 

Knrnmgs. 


Tons. 

It... 

Nizam's Guaranteed State Railway rui Wadi 

125,050 

8,18,204 

Hyderabad Godavari Volley Railway w& Manmad 

55,337 

4,00,452 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway rid Poona 

05,112 

2,00,020 

Bengal Nagpur Railway vid Nagpur . 

42,745 

3,91,077 

Barsi Light Railway rid Barsi Road . 

38,5(59 

4,57,557 

Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway rid Cawnporo 

33,504 

4,00,105 

Bengal and North-Western Railway rid Cawnpore 

13,173 

1,57,502 
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As regards local traffic to Bombay in 1911 the principal despatching 
stations were 


Name of station. 

Weight. 

Karninffn. 


Tons. 

R*. 

Gencralgiui) (<'awn[]Ore) 

11,110 

1,71.009 

Natcpur. 

l3.765 

1,2(1,730 

Khandua. 

11,1112 

1,30,587 

Warora. 

10,078 

1,4!), 071 

Sholapur. 

10,001 

1.58,633 

Akola ...... 

10,402 j 

1,32,778 

Hinganghat . 

. . . 10, 350 i 

1,31,212 


We find from (he above that of the whole traflic in oil-seeds over 
the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway during 1911 about 90 per cent, was 
to Bombay alone, obviously for export. It should now be the endeavour 
to minimise the export, of oil-seeds and gradually increase the export 
of oil. Bv this means not only will it be providing means of livelihood 
to many people by giving them work in the oil-mills, but that the bye- 
product of oil-manufacture, tiz., oil-eake, will be available for cattle 
feeding and also for manuring purposes. 

The value of manures in increasing the fertility of the land cannot 
be overestimated. Oil-cake is an important “manure,” and so the 
question of fertility of Indian soil is intimately blended with that of 
export of oil-seeds. Bones are no doubt injurious to health when they 
lie in the state in which they are stocked and dried before being des¬ 
patched by rail, and they should, therefore, be stocked and crushed as 
far away from human habitation as possible. But. all the same, bone, 
bone dust, and bone shavings are verv rieli in pbospliat.es, and bone 
meal together with castor cake lias been found to be very good manure 
for sugar cane. But the crushed bones are exported to be used as 
manure in other countries, and although the railways serving this 
Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi ports quote very low rates from up- 
country to these ports, there are no special rates for crushed bones 
from Bally, Thana, Karachi (whore bones are crushed) to the agricul¬ 
tural districts. Oil cake is most needed for manuring sugarcane 
fields. 

Until the oil industry in India is in its full swing which, however, 
can only be if it receives every assistance from all possible directions, 
it will not be wise "to ask Government to stop the export of oil-seeds by 
legislation. Until there is a large demand for oil-seeds in the Indian 
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oil mills, the endeavour to stop the export of oil-seeds wpuld end in 
stagnation, and consequefit decrease in the area under cultivation. 

The Mustard and Rapeseed crop in the Panjab is also of importance. 
The export of rape and mustard seed front Karachi is pretty heavy, 
but there are hardly any exports of mustard or rape seed oil from that 
port. This is partly due to the want of local enterprise in starting oil 
mills in the Panjab on a large scale. 

The total traffic in Rape and Mustard seed over the North Western 
Railway in Kill amounted to 5,767,2(12 maunds, out of which 4,001,229 
maunds was to Karachi for export to Europe and other countries, the 
export traffic amounting to 80 per cent, of the total traffic. 

The principal despatching stations were :— 


Name of Mat ion. 

Weight. 

ftanunjjH. 

Tjyallpur. 

Maunds. 

372,009 

IN. 

1,89,077 

'Gojra. 

329,570 

1,70,779 

Sargodlui ... . 

270,477 

1,53,496 

Toba 'IVk Mingli. 

211,089 

1,13,935 

Bhatimla. 

211,527 

07,759 

Sanghv Hill. 

170,715 

92,938 

Narwnna. 

136,087 

40,080 

Meerut City. 

02,.VIS 

32,302 

Rohtak ......... 

00,155 

18,509 

Chiniot Hoiul ....... 

— 

29,179 

The total traffic in oil-seeds during the calendar year 1911 over tho 


East Indian Railway amounted to 580,182 tons, yielding an income 
of Rs. 41,10,317 to the railway. Out of this 176,317 tons was to llowrah 
and Sheds and 261,833 tons was to Khidderporo Docks. The traffic to 
/ Ultadanga and Chitpore was small, amounting to only 4,295 tons. So 
tho total traffic to the Calcutta stations was 112,445 tons, or over 75 
per cent, of the total traffic in oil-seeds of the railway. 

Favourable rates arc quoted by the East Indian Railway for oil-seeds 
from the United Provinces to Calcutta for the oil mills situated iu or 
about Calcutta; but mustard and rape seed oil-cake, which are im¬ 
portant articles of cattle fodder, are not carried at a low rate of freight 
from Calcutta stations to upcountry stations. It is a matter of much 
tegret that while the United Provinces and Behar produce large 
quantities of oil-seeds, they are deprived of the oil-cake obtained by the 
crushing of these seeds in the oil mills Calcutta and the vicinity, al¬ 
though there are heavy exports of oil-cake from Calcutta to forei, n 
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countries. The country is being deprived of the fertilising value of 
the oil-cske as well as its use as cattle-fodder. 

Most of the oil-seed traffic to Calcutta during the year 1911 was 
through traffic, the bookings vid Moghalsern' and vid Mokameh Chat 
being pretty heavy, viz., 62,923 tons and 136,422 tons respectively. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway also carry a pretty good 
traffic in oil-seeds. The traffic in rape and mustard seed during 1911 
amounted to 1,009,670 maunds, in cotton seed to 166,017 maunds, and 
in other oil-seeds to 2,212,106 maunds. The traffic in rape and mustard 
seeds to Calcutta and Bombay was 624,129 maunds and 243,091 maunds 
respectively. 

The principal rape and mustard seed despatching stations were 


To Calcutta via Mojhaliterat. 


Name of station. 

Heialit 

f 

Earnings. 


1 Mauml 1 ! 

a*. 

•faun|>iii Citv' ...... 

. 1 01,200 

1,983 

HiuMialipur ...... 

(it 1.050 

4,594 

1 iti Lucknow ...... 

55,301 

ll,S7(i 

Shalig.mj ....... 

IS, 124 

:>,«46 

Akbaiptir ....... 

33,770 

2,085 

Cliillala. 

30,301 

3,747 

Bh.ntol.i . 

25,32r. 

2,325 

Katuhii ....... 

. 1 21,527 

2,680 

Hnrtloi. 

. ! 22,008 

2,786 

Baroillj. 

17,809 

2,674 

tSuIt.Mipur ....... 

. j 10,051 

1,080 

Rai-B. treli. 

15,757 

2,495 

Malipur. 

. | 13,888 

1,270 


To Iiowbat/. 


Name of station. 


Wi-Mdit. 

Earnings. 



Maunds. 

Rs. 

Badshahpur . ... 

. 

10,410 

2,237 

Partabgarh . . ... 


13,224 

2,312 

Siwait. 


. | 13,132 

1,824 


2 E 
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To Bombay— coiitd/ , 

Man Aiwa . 

Sultiinjuir . 

Kurc liliar . 

rhill.il,t 

Aiilu . 
llai-Bari I» . 
lid BaulmnU 

The total traffic on the Bengal and North-Western Railway during 
1911 in linseed amounted to 3,897,392 maunds with an earning of 
r Its. 5,97,852, and in rape and mustard seed to 1,740,310 maunds with 
"an earning of Rs. 3,00,500. The linseed and rape and mustard seed 
traffic to Calcutta via Mokameh Chat in 1911 was 3,457,958 maunds 
and 885,831 maunds respectively. The principal linseed despatching 
Stat ions were : 




Nuinc of >(ution. 

1 Wright. 

Earnings. 



WiiumR 

IN. 

(ioraUipur . 


. . . lull, 22 s 

10,318 

Chauri I’hauru 


1S7.217 

:i:i,8U 

Savnn . 


:.< M.ll 

0,078 

I'ska Ha/nr . 


17.701 

0,011 

BrnU'uuingitnj 


.*0,001 

12,081 

Nawnbgnni . 


. ! 1:1:1,021 

28,000 

Mu/alTarpur 


117,214 

1 17,023 

Parblumga, 


22:1,01m 

24,271 

Motihaii 


. | 4l>,<)14 

8,531 

Hivxnul 


. , do,388 

11,021 

Bottiah 


. j 109,997 

20,091 

Sitamurlu 1#r 


. j 100,503 

20,026 

Ninnnli 


78,002 

11,484 

Hcgu Sara! . 


. ! 47,777 

2,321 

Bairampur . 


. . 05,574 

16,803 

Bahraioh 

. 

. . . 44,524 

8,760 
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The principal rape and mustard seed despatching stations were 


Name of station. 

Weight. 

Karnings 


Maumls. 

Its. 

IhWi. 

St,list 


I'sku IJ.iziir. 

. ; n.lWli 

8,428 

Xawabganj. 

;it,:i20 


Parhh.mga. 

. ( 3S.11S 

■1,468 

H.uaul. 


3,7 "Mi 

Uettuh. 


2,"»» 

Sit.imarhi. 

20,021 

2,600 

Balrampur. 

:U)'j 

15,360 

TuNipur. 

. ' . r >S,771 

1 -1,0.10 

laiuu Bazar . 

06,tl«7 

14,17.“i 

Buliraii'h ...... 

m.m 

12,426 

N'nnpara ...... 

Ai.L'im 

13,817 

The oil-seed traffic on the Bengal Nagpur Kaibvay is small compared 
with that on some other railways. The following gives the total traffic 
in the different kinds of oil-seeds on the Bengal Nagpur Railway ia 
1911 


Memht. Kitrmni’H, 


'Ion- IK 


B.ijr ami muitiiid <•« t 



lit,. >2 4 

l,4s,‘t;»x 

lilllsOllt 



12,1% 

3,72, IM 

I'a-toi Kfjod . 



. ' l/» Mi 

7,242 

Poppy seed . 



005 

3,0'M 

Kart limits . 



. 1 8,4:44 

7o,«4tt 

Tils- .it 



. j 42,0% 

3,23,682 

Other seeds . 



. | 20,040 

t 

1,19,910 



Toiai, 

134,3.11 

logg.oia 


Out of the total of 134,351 tons. 42,745 tons were carried to Bombay 
via Nagpur, 1,495 via Katni and 1,984 vid Jubbulpur. The total traffic 
to Shalimar was 15,580 tons. So it is seen that a good portion of 

2s 2 
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this traffic was to Bombay and Calcutta. There are a few oil mills in 
Calcutta, where a portion of the Calcutta traffic might have come to for 
oil manufacturing, but the Bombay traffic is for the most part meant 
for export of oil-seeds in the raw state. 

The principal stations despatching linseed were 


Name of station. 

Weight. 

Earnings. 


Tons. 

ns. 

Tumsar Road. 

1.661 

5,802 

Gondia. 

1,704 

8,809 

Dongargarh.. 

3,067 

26,750 

Raj Nandgaon. 

6,491 

63,583 

Drug . 

2,700 

25,143 

Raipur. 

4,SOI 

52,469 

DhamUri. 

1,035 

22,601 

B hat a parti . 

0.961 

88,772 

Bilaapur. 

1,071. 

10.382 


The principal til seed despatching stations on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway were 


Name of station. j 

Weight. 

Earnings. 

Raipur. 

Ton 1 ’. 

6.588 j 

Hs. 

63,571 

Sahdol. 

1,520 

10.051 

Raigarh .... ... 

008 

11,217 

Samba)pur .... ... 

j 2,503 

30,030 

Cuttack .... ... 

1 4,843 

21,540 


The traffic in Groundnuts, or Pea-nuts as it is locally called, is prettv 
heavy on the South Indian Radway, the railway carried as much as 
4,167,733 maunds in the year 1911, earning an income of Rs. 6,11,329 
therefrom. «■ 

As regards traffic to the ports in 1911, Pondicherry comes first with 
an inward traffic of 1,409,616 maunds; next comes Cuddalore with 
995,910 maunds, then Negapatam with 873,269 maunds. The traffic 
to Madras Beach was 143,499 maunds, to Madras Egmore 22,952 maunds 
and to Porto Novo 121,278 maunds. 
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The traffic of the principal South Indian Railway stations to the 
respective ports is given below :— 

To Pondicherry. 


Name of station. 

W eight. 

Earnings. 







Muunds. 

j Ks. 

'i'lmlnaiuun 






lM7.fl.1i 

1 :w,sio 

Yillupurum . 





. 

179,877 

18.815 

famuli 






78,351 

10,800 

Tirumaiigalam 






jj.ii o 

6,620 

AiK"nam 






12,798 

1,728 

Yuia\»imr . 






278,826 

25,165 

Tuukuilur . 






75,059 

11,700 

'liruMiniwmalai . 






153,459 

28,083 

Aim . 






30.955 

6,489 

Yt Hotc Cantonment 






iJ.nl 2 

4,711 

Sank at Hirin' 






23,929 

7,184 

\ in Aikonani 






98,510 

12,455 

ltd Katpadi 






82,984 

11,372 

To Cuddulurc 0. T. 


Name 

of station. 



\\ 

Karningfi. 







MamuR 

Its. 

J’aninti 





. . . 

r>ns,4M) 

27,355 

Yalawumi 





_ 


4,521 

Turin .umainulai . 






1)0,052 

18,707 

Yillttpitrain . 






:ih,oi l 

4,747 

Tiielitnopoly Foit 






32,7 lo 

7,255 

Km ut . 






21 , 1:10 

.7,105 

Podanur 






1H.D58 

5,698 

Jlmdi^ul 






is,9.72 

4,717 

Amluiturai . 






17,358 

1,430 

Ttrnkoilur . 






is,am 

2,738 

Kumbakonam 






15,692 

2,937 

Tanjore Junction . 





| 

14,444 

2,877 

Polur . 





• • ’ 

13,004 

2,410 
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To Negapatam. 


Namo of station. 

1 Weight. 

Earnings. 


Maunds. 

I E«. 

Tanjorc .Junction . . .. 

287,003 

45,579 

Budalur. 

27,370 

4,944 

Dindigul. 

33,023 

7,496 

Mariam mankovil. 

59,148 

9,110 

Saliyamangulam. 

21,323 

3,017 

Ammapot. 

53,810 

7,009 

Nidairuingalam. . 

29,671 

3,445 

Patlukkottai. 

173,847 

31,238 

Triohinopolv Port.. 

19,441 

3,794 

Poravuruni . . , . . . . . . 

24,082 

4,725 

Ayinxtuli. 

41 ,557 

9,172 


To Madras Beach. 


Name of Htation. 

Weight. 

Earnings 


Maunds 

IN 

Arni .... . 

"* 49,157 

8,272 

Tindivanam. 

44,90(5 

8.500 

Conjcovmin. 

7,738 

1.087 

Panrnti ......... 

0,299 

1,347 

Villupuram ......... 

5.80(5 

1,239 

Trio 1 duopoly Port ....... 

5,707 

1,082 

Tanjote Junction. 

4,180 

1,132 

Polur. 

3,010 

5 Kg 


To Madras Egmore. 


# 

Name of station. 


i Woight. 

Earnings 




Maunds 

IN, 

Valavanur . 



9,651 ’ 

| 

1,990 

Polur . 

. 


3,095 

612 

TiiKlivnium 

■ ; • 

• ' • 

2,424 

475 
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From an article which appeared in the Journal o£ tho Royal Society 
of Arts, the following useful remarks on the Pea-Nut industry of Smith 
India are quoted 

“ The pea-nut, or ground-nut (Arachis hypogoa), although grown 
in places all over India as a garden and even an occasional field crop, 
is produced on a commercial scale only in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, in Burma, and in that part of French India (Pondicherry) 
that adjoins Madras. Cultivation in Bombay may be said to lie con¬ 
fined to the Deccan and the Karnatik, with Slmlapur and Satara. Ivmg 
just north of the Madras Presidency, as the most important districts. 

“According to the latest official figures for the 1915-10 pea-nut 
crop, the total area in British India was I.935,000 acres, as compared 
with 2,413.000 acres m 1911-15, and the total yield for 1915-Ki was 
1,011,000 tons of nuts in shell, as against 917,000 tons for the preceding 
year. The area in the Madras Presidency was 1,111,000 acres, and the 
yield 033,000 tons; in the Bombay Presidency, 232,000 acres with u 
yield of 275.000 tons ; and in Burma, 202,000 acres and 103,000 tons. 

“ Exports from ports m the Madras Presidency amounted to 115 200 
tons in 1911-15. anil 151,230 tons in 1915-10, the principal ports of ship¬ 
ment in the latter year being Madras. Calcutta. Ncgapafuni. and Porlo 
Novo. Four-fifths of the total exports were consigned to Marseilles, 
the remainder going mainly to Calcutta, Burma, the Stiaits Settlements 
and Cevlon. Practically all the exports to Europe are of hulled seed. 

“ It appears from a report by the L’uilcd States Consul at Madras 
that, in addition to the amount cxpoite.il from the ports in the Picsi- 
der.ey, a huge quantity of the product grown in the Madras area 
is shipped fiom the French seaport Pondicherry. 150 miles south of 
Madras on the Coromandel Coast. The mmtstrv in India is said to owe 
its origin partly to this Fiendi Colon), which apparently began to 
cultivate the pea-nut on a large commercial scale at the suggestion of 
soap manufaihirers in Marseilles As the Pondicherry settlement is small 
in area. 113 miles m all, the output of pea-nuts is not, considerable in 
comparison with the adjoining British Produces, part of whose <rop 
thus finds a ready market close at hand. 

“ At first Pondicherry was practically the only port in India that 
exported pea-nuts, but now Madras. Bombay, and the other ports 
mentioned rival it in importance Madias has lately greatly increased 
its share of the traffic as the result of its improved railway connections 
with producing districts in the Deccan, and by reason of the facilities 
by tli<’ Port Trust of Madras for the storage and drying of the product 


and steamers. Exports from Pondicherry in 1915-10 amounted to 
42,238 tons, 475,000 bags (of 100 lbs.) of kernels and 91,(XX) bags of 
pta-mits in the husk. 


“ The pea-nut crop is now a profitable one in the Madras Presidency, 
but it has gone through precarious times as the result of t he use of inferior 
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seed by the cultivators, the deterioration of the crop by too frequent 
use of the land with consequent exhaustion of the soil, the attacks of 
fungoid disease or pests, the irregularity in the water supply, and finally, 
although not the least important from the commercial side, the deleteri¬ 
ous methods in preparing the kernels for the market. The agricultural 
authorities and commercial interests have been endeavouring to effect 
improvements, and a good deal of progress has no doubt been made in 
some directions. As regards the quality and outturn of the crop, officers 
of the Department of Agriculture, after investigating various methods 
of cultivation, have published the results with recommendations for 
the farmers. 

“ The Indian pea-nut originally was grown as an edible nut, but 
the great importance of the crop in South India now is due. entirely to 
the growth of the seed crushing industry both locally and abroad, and all 
efforts to improve the stock are with the view of increasing its oil-yielding 
property. The pea-nut now chiefly grown in the Presidency is known 
as the ‘ Mauritius ’ variety.” 

" Although the Madras crop owes its chief commercial value to the 
fact that a large part of it is bought for the French market, vet a good 
portion of the seeds are used in expressing oil in the local native mills. 
This industry, which appears to be increasing, is being encouraged by 
the authorities with a view to accustoming the people of the country 
to put their raw material through as many processes of manufacture 
themselves as they have facilities for. The bulk of the Indian manu¬ 
facture of pea-nut oil is in the bands of the owners of ordinary native 
pestle and mortar pattern rotary mills. At Valavapur there are said 
to be 70 such mills, at Panruti 200 mills, and at Pondicherry there were 
formerly 200 mills. 

“ Mills of European pattern were t.i'itd at Pondicherry and at ( 'ud'la- 
lore, but it was found that they could not compete successfully with the 
native mills. It, is said that the oil expressed in the first pressing by 
the European mills was good, but that that, obtained from the second 
pressing was dark, and consequently rejected in the European markets. 
The cake, being dry. wanting in oil. and powdery, was also rejected. 
So economically are the oil mills worked in Marseilles, that pea-nut oil 
i s cheaper in France than it is in South Arcot. The seed produced on 
unirrigated land is more oily than that raised on irrigated land. 

" In 1915-10 shipments of pea-nut oil from Madras ports were 262.041 
gallons, valued at £27,800. One of the chief markets for the South 
Indian pea-nut oil is Burma. Shipments of oil to Calcutta have fallen 
oil' as a result of the opening of oil mills there, but the traffic in the tints 
lias correspondingly increased. Locally, the oil is extensively used in 
cookery. As an illuminant it is now recognised as having but a feeble 
power. It is sometimes employed for adulteration of gingeli (sasami) 
oil and coconut oil. The oil is also used in tanning leather. At Panruti 
and near Pondicherry, as also in Europe", it is employed in the prepara- 
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tion of a red dye from the Morinda citrifolia. The oil-cake—the residue 
of the seeds after pressing—is largely used by native farmers as a cattle 
food, and as a manure for paddy, sugar cane, and plantains. In France, 
where the oil-pressing industry is highly developed, the oil js used as 
a salad oil for cooking purposes, in canning sardines, in the preparation 
of margarine and in manufacture of white soap.” 

There are a few station to station rates charged on Ground-nuts 
bv the South Indian Railway, but there are some discrepancies in the 
fixing of rates for Ground-nuts. For instance, the rate from Arkonam 
to Cuddalorc 0. T.—132 miles—is Re, 0-2-1 per maund (3 pies 
terminal included), whereas a rate of Re. 0-1-1 per maund is charged 
from Panrut' to Guddalore for a distance of only 17 miles, the former 
rate is a little less than double of the latter, lint the distance is more 
than eight times. Similarly, the rate from Tindivanam to Pondi¬ 
cherry, distance 47 miles, is Re. 0-2-2 per maund, whereas the rate 
charged for Pallur to Pondicherry, 11H miles, is Re. 0-2-1 per maund, 
an anomaly. 

The rates charged by the other railways on oil-seeds need not be R.iiluwy rain 
discussed here, as the remarks regarding rates, made in the chapter , m f" r 
Wheat, apply to that of oil-seeds also, because the rates for wheat and 
for oil-seeds are the same.* 

Oil crushing mills have sprung up in several parts of India, of which 
the most, prominent are those at the ports and at places like Gawnpore, 

Lahore, etc. The point is whether the following factors do or do not 
operate against the rapid growth of oil-milling industry in India 

(a) The llow of seeds out of India, encouraged by low export rates. liflrdo] 

(b) The Railway rates for oil-seeds for crushing in the local mill * 

at places like Cawnpore, Lahore, etc., being comparatively «r«l» on oil 

on a high basis, due to short leads, the tendency is to dis- 

. . ■ ,i«it ulryoj 

courage milling at the oil-seed producing centres and to hid,a. 

encourage exports and milling of seeds at the ports, thus 
depriving the producing Centres of— 

(1) employment of labour in the mills, 

(2) oil-cake, and 

(3) the profit in producing oil. 

Although the Radwav gets a good traffic in oil-seeds for long leads 
Mr. Silver, the late Director of Industries of Dinted Provinces, has 
shown that it is to the detriment, of the interests of the province, in 
which seeds arc produced, to export, them in their raw state. 

(e) The scales of rates of the various railways shown m the chapter 
on “ Wheat,” which apply to oil-seeds as well, indicate clearly that on 
eertan railwavs the short distance rates are high. 

* Oil-seeds are despatched almost from the same stations as despatch wheat, and 
the wheat rates—both for internal and export traffic - given on pages :U0 to XA, apply 
equally to oil-seeds. 
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(d) The maximum rates and high terminals or special terminals, 
say on the Bast Indian Bailway for instance, operate against the 
levy of low rates to Cawnpore, Agra, etc. The terminals are special 
terminals, as they apply to and via the junctions with the western 
lines. The terminals a re thus levied on traffic via the junctions as well 
as to the junctions themselves (such as Cawnpore, Agra) and have 
the effect of increasing the rates for oil-seeds and wheat to say 
Cawnpore, Agra etc., m|iiired by the mills there. 

(e) Whether or not the rates for_oil should he made lower than they 
are at present. The difference between the rates for oil-seeds and oil 
is perhaps all right from the point of view of difference in the prices, 
Imt whether the present rates prevent free milling of oil at the oil-seed 
producing centres and encourage export of oil-seeds to the ports is an 
important question and requires sifting enquiry. 

(/) The oil-cake rates are low enough when booked locally over one 
railway, although, for instance (as shown in the chapter on “ Through 
rates ”) the rates of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
for oil-cake are higher, distance for distance, than those of the East 
Indian Railway. Also when the traffic is carried over more than one 
railway the rates become high ns shown also in the, same chapter, 
viz., that on “ Through rates." 

ig) Whercastho railway rates for oil-seeds vary between Jrd and 
Jth pie per maund per mile, the rates for oil generally are higher, 
for the most part “ class rate ; ” Jrd pie rate is the average for vege¬ 
table oils whereas Jth to Jth pic rates are levied for oil-seeds carried for 
long distances. Some railways, for instance the East Indian llailvvav, 
have special rates for oil from Cawnpore to Calcutta, but low rates 
for oil carried for long distances are not at all so common as the low rates 
for oil-seeds. 



ClfAPTEi: XV. 


Sugar. 

Gur, most common form of raw sugar into which a greater pail 
of the sugarcane juice produced in the country is ordinarily converted, 
is an important article of food and is very much in demand by the pooler 
classes. India produces a very large quantity of sugarcane, but during 
recent years she lias imported sugar from other countries, due principally 
to the cost of foreign sugar king cheaper. 

Whereas during the period 1902-03 to 1910-11, there was a steady 
decline in the price of imported sugar due to competition with foreign (hittryof 
markets and improved methods of cultivation of sugarcane in foreign / " A "' 
countries the price of the indigenous production, specially that of gur, 
the consumption of which is the heaviest, has been on the rise. 

India's production of smiar as compared with the production of 
other countries is hampered bv the small and scattered nature of sugar¬ 
cane cultivation, but vet in 1910 out of 8.928,000 tons of world’s pro¬ 
duction of cane sugar. India produced 2,bull,(Kill tons, or more than Jtli* 

The next highest figures were those of Cuba and .lava, which were 
respectively 1.900,000 and 1,175.000 tons, hut it, is to he remarked that 
uheicasthe annual average for the five years ending 1899 was 2.707,000 
tons for India, that for Cuba and Java were hut 280.000 and (509,000 
tons respectively. Between 1899 and 1910, the figures; of Cuba and 
.lava rose to 1.9(10.000 tons and 1.175.000 tons while that for India came 
down from 2.707.000 tons to 2.500.000 ions 

The following was the distribution of sugarcane aiea between the 
various provinces of India during 1910-11 and the outturn of nu ll 
province has also been shown, and it w ill he observed therefrom that, tlie 
United Provinces of Agra and Otidli accounted for more than td per 
cent.in both eases :— 


f’lO\ ll'i 1 

■ ult iv.it ion 

Outfit!,! 


Ain” 

Miuindc 

Assam ..... 

37,0'JO 

77.7,om> 

Bcns'.il ..... 

211,000 i 
1 

9.2!>f>,000 

Ohota Xngpur .... 

1 

. | 20,000 i 

__ 

700,<HM) 


* In India the only article of food stuff imported ia Sugar and, therefore, the price* 
have cone down with large imports w I pi cm India produ<es U toi s of r lean »ane pe- 
acre, Java produces 40 tons. 
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Local out¬ 
turn and 
imports oj 
sugar. 


l’royin' e. 

Area under 
cultivation. 

— 

Outturn. 

Behar. 

gig,000 

7,014,000 

Agra Provinces, Kant. 

283,000 

8,807,000 

Bundclkhanri .... ... 

1,000 

22,000 

Agra Province*, North and West iiiiduding Oudli 

702,000 

g:l,gge,00u 

Punjab, K.iit. 

375,000 

0,010,(MX) 

Punjab, West. 

43,0<K) 

(w.’.OOO 

Sind. 

1,000 

103,000 

(lujarat.. 

1,000 

258,000 

Konkan. ’ , 

4.1XM1 

278,000 

Deccan . 

I'tjHM) 

3437,(5)0 

Burar. 

1,000 

35,(MX) 

Central Provinces. ... 

21,000 

M)0,000 

Madras ..... ... 

0 *1,000 

.*>,742,000 


g.lllMWU l.H.iJK.OOl) 


Sugar is an article of diet well suited to tlie. Indians and the eultiva- 
tion of sugarcane erop on an extensive scale is to the benefit of India 
in the interests of both its agricultural ami industrial development; but, 
as already remarked, owing to the scattered nature of the sugarcane 
fields in this country the development of Indian sugar industry lias not 
been ablo to keep pace with the increase in the productions of other 
nations. The improved method of sugarcane cultivation is attracting 
the attention of the (lovermnent and need not be referred to in detail 
here. Hut it will nevertheless be useful to show, side by side, the 
acreage under cultivation of sugarcane year bv year during the period 
1900-01 to 1910-11, and the imports of sugar during the same period. 

It will be seen that while area under cultivation and out-turn have 
come down, the imports have considerably risen. Sugar is also manu¬ 
factured from date palm in Bengal. 


r 

Ait't undci 
eulliv.it mn 

Out turn. 

Imports of 


Acte**. 

M.tunck 

s' 

Mau mis. 

UKXMU ... . . 

2,4411.001) 

74.720.tXK) 

7,12fl.7flO 

1901.02 . 

2,407.000 | 

70.345.000 

f 

8.010,900 

i 
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— 

Area under 
cultivation. 

Outturn. i 

Imjxtrts of 
fugar. 

1902-03 . 


2,358.000 

00,010,000 

7,230,00.1 

1903-04 . 


2,281,000 

09.978,000 

8,455.05, \ 

1904-03 . 


2.4II.OOO 

74,315.000 

9,201.0(H) 

1903-00 . 


2,240,000 

85,440,0(10 

10,800.150 

1900-07 . 


2,428.000 

73,278.000 

14.097,450 

1907-08 . 


2,851.000 

04.150,000 

14.878.350 

1908-00 . 


2,198.000 

50,240,000 

10,097,400 

1909-10 . 


2,142,000 

05.181,000 

10,718,400 

1910-11 . 


2,149,000 

OS/2 IS,000 | 

19,442.700 

It is remarkable that the heavy imports 

of Java sugar 

commenced 


from the same time, as the competition between railways (190b) had 


the elfect of reducing 

the railway rates from the ports to the interior. 

The rates from the ports have now been raised and the East Indian 
Kailwav new scale of rates for sugar from Calcutta is higher than the 

scale rate for sugar 

and jaggerv booked to and from other places. 

But the scale for both sugar and jaggery are the same.* 

The following were the retail prices of sugar and gur at different 

ports during 1012 :— 

Per muund. 


Kh, a. i\ 

(uli uttu— 


Sugar. (military 

. 10 12 3 

(!ur . 

.5 2 0 

Boml»a\ 


Sugar, ordman 

.10 0 3 

Jaggery (gui) . 

.9 5 0 

Karat hi — 


Sugar 

.10 2 3 

Cur . 

.8 14 0 

Madras— 


Sugar 

.10 13 4 

Jaagcr. (gur) . 

.7 8 0 

% 


There is a margin of difference between sugar and jaggery prices but 
some railways quote lower special rate for imported sugar while others 
charge both sugar and gur (jaggery) at the same scale of rates. 


* Also see remarks on pages 229 to 232. 
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The weight and the earnings of the sugar and jaggery traffic carried 
by different railways from 1908 to 1911 are given below 
■ Nuijnr (Refined). 



1908. 

1000. 

1910. 

ion. 

— 

Weight. 

Earnings 

W eight. 

Earnings. 

Weight. 

Earnings. 

Weight. 

Earnings, 


’Ions. 

its 

Tons. 

Its. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

Tons 

Rs. 

Eastern Bengal 
Hallway. 

HI,.'.SO 

1,1*8,085 

21,004 

1,50,007 

23,008 

1,82,202 

22,089 

1,79,215 

East lwll.ui K-iil- 
way. 

HU, dll) 

0,25,871 

70,Hftl 

8,20,030 

80,820 

11,13,054 

72,014 

8,44,621 

Bengal Nagpur • 
Railway 

18,881 

1,33,488 

10,710 

1,24,003 

10,0<2 

1,07,815 

10,807 

1,37,934 

Madras "i‘*l 

Southern M ili- 
rut la Railway | 

20,180 

1,5.1,081 

25,003 

2,15,117 

21,871 

1,59,973 

22,118 

i,r,3,«s8 

South lnill.ni | 
Railway. 

10,705 

1,01,711 

18,714 

1,12,081 

21,113 

1,21,818 

21,500 

1,17,087 

Orout. Indian 

peninsula Rail¬ 
way. j 

80,2.10 

10,07,058 

70,200 

0,80,781 

85,029 

10,04,800 

81,8‘)8 

9,68,651 

Bombay, Raroda 
and <Vntr.il 
India Hallway 

42,708 

4,87,057 

10,208 

4,80,507 

40,381 

5,01,172 

43,992 

6,80,001 

Oudh mil Ri'lnl- 
khuwl Rail¬ 
way. 

22,045 

1,20,022 

25,30*. 

1,01,002 

24,155 

1,74,043 

28,1(12 

1,81,52 

Helical and 

North-Western 
Railway. 

10,644 

01,307 

10,705 

07,010 

10,008 

01,412 

12,992 

78,951 

Iloldlkhund awl 
Kuniaon Hall¬ 
way. 

4,5Utl 

0,470 

5,127 

15,710 

5,242 

17,159 

8,104 

25,70 

North Western 
Railway. 

123,050 

23,55,571 

107,043 

20,18,717 

110,807 

20,99,821 

114.840 

22,50,90( 




Ninjar (Unrefined). 




Eastern Rougal 
Railway. 

18,183 

00.348 

17,037 

21,051 

19,277 

1,05,007 

18,787 

1.01,57 

Rant Indian 

Railway. 

111),071) 

U,52,762 

07,081 

8,02,007 

09,725 

0.91,101 

103,155 

8,00,80. 

Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. 





3,714 

36,708 

3,302 

36,62! 

Madras and 

Southern .Mali- 
ratta Railway. 

0,022 

07,875 

3,287 

j 40,088 
| 

11,038 

1,02,386 

7,990 

66.0H 

South Indian 

Hallway. 

0,007 

33,001 

4,053 

i 21,820 

3,289 

16,527 

5,213 

22,52* 

Orest Indian 

Peninsula Rail¬ 
way. 

3,430 

22,702 

3,570 

23,888 

6,948 

44,650 

7,165 

52,09* 

Bombay, Raroda 
and Central 
India Hallway. 

1,7*6 

10,034 

3,050 

31,950 

4,030 

41,138 

4,152 

46,08 

Oudh and Rohll* 
khund Hall¬ 
way. 

48,000 

2,40,015 

40,084 

1,98,728 

| 55,035 

2,85,315 

62,050 

2,63,67' 

Bengal and 

North-Western 
Railway. 

51,773 

3,28,545 

29,428 

1,71,117 

| 34,897 

1,91,750 

1 43,858 

i 

2,78,46 
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Sugar (Unrefined)—could. 



15K-8 

11)09 


1010 


1011. 


Wright i 

Ka I'i.igs 

Weight 

Ea-.iingi 

Weight 

Ka* long-. 

W« ight 

! 1 at'iiuga. 


Toiw. 1 

1C 

roi.« 

R>. | 

']'• li¬ 

Ks 

To tic 1 

Ks 

Kohilkhund ami 
Kiimuon lUll- 
way. 

:,buo 1 

1 

-1.011 

a,m 

111,2'H i 

lt, 7 00 

28,7>4ti ' 

0,(',,(.s 

0.1.441' 

Vorth Wwt'Mii 
Railway. 

32 , 211 s 

j.r.t i 

10,.>00 

;.,o.t,T.it> j 

10,70- 


40 , 32.1 

3,80,305 


Sugar (liar, mb, ami jujgenj, etc.) 


l.a#tern llcngul 
Railway. 

117.101 

l.n'j 

in, *.40 

1 .(»'* UR) 

4.;,s;.. 

2.01.1S2 

4 2,2o 1 

2,00,710 

l.ast Indian 

Railway. 

, * 7 " 7 


lll.s 2.1 

C 07.771 

*" '"*’■* 

7,i.S,2.f J 

170,322 

7,41,357 

lineal Nagpur 
IUi!w.i>. 

17/nu 

l..lt).7'»7 

-7 704 

2.00.; .1 

li 7" • 

1,22.7 M 

18, Soil 

V 

1.2'., 500 

Madru* .iiul 

•south* rn Mali- 
ratt.i Hallway 

10.1,'i,;l 

O'.M 

m.oj; 

! 1,(111 

! 


<i,, r i J ..-.‘i.s 

S7..202 

0.00,480 

rotlth Indian 

Railway. 

7>7,<>2’,) 

■,U 

u,(.;.r. 

2,"2 140 

H.470 

'lo.U‘)2 

'.0,o i;> 

3,12.08(1 

‘treat Indian 

iVnuiHiil.i Rail¬ 
way 

01 .hi 7 

7.01,'t >2 

04.2 >7 

7,07,i>4D 

mi,:tu 

s,20, Mil 

lU3,7h2 

0.44,357 

r.orubay, Harol.t 
and (Vntr.il 
India Had way. 

■7,012 

J,V»,?12 

s V-o > 

.1,11 l.'S 

i; in i 

.1.01.032 

42,000 

3,44,110 

Oiidli nn.l Hnlnl- 
khuud Rnil- 

7U,'.2l 

1.01.1 12 

VJ>W ~ 

1,s7.mii 

,.;.ovr 

2, *17), 037. 

02,031 , 

2,50.821 

llongal and 

North-Western 
Railway 

HU*.!) 

l'.2t, »')(’, 

<,'• ",n, 

i 2 J j 

71>11 

'l,') r ,,7SN ' 

03, 374 ' 

4,08.534 

ltohllhhtind and 
Humana R ill- 
way 

i;.. 

(i.VOttO 

17,Ul 

1 'Hitt 

K.2270 

00, iTO 

17,81)7. 

70,385 

North Western 

111/141 

7 11,11 1 

1,V' 278 

8 fit,/.Hi'* 

li)»2"J» 

10,0.1,120 

140,302 

7,07,804 


IU11 way. 


The East Indian Railway s 

■ale rates for sugar is as 

For sugar 

follows:— 


«(fid jngrcf 

For Migai and 


ollur tlinn 

j.igiiM* from 


to ami from 
Calcutta. 

CaJiutta. 

For fir»t- 

Cic |*(-r mauml 

j>cr mile. 

250 milcn . 

-•* 

•27 

251 to 350 miles 

•20 

•22 

351 to 450 „ 

•Hi 

•20 

451 to 650 „ 

•16 

•18 

Above 650 „ 

. 15 

•17 


It pays better (rather it costs less) to carry traliic to Calcutta than 
from Calcutta, but in certain cases the rates for the imported sugar from 
Calcutta are less, for . instance, the special rate for sugar on actual 
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weight from Howrah to Manikpur in Re. 0-9-10 per maund, whereas 
the special scale rate lor jaggery between Manikpur and Howrah is 
Re. 0-9-11 per maund, subject to consignment of 270 maunds. 

.Similarly, while the special,rate for sugar on actual weight from 
Howrah to Sutna is Re. 0-8-11 per maund, whereas the scale rate 
is Re. 0-10-7. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway quote some low special rates 
for imported sugar as compared with the rates for indigenous produc¬ 
tion as the following illustration will show :— 


Kate per 
maund for 

Mileage. sugar on 

actual 

weight. 

Rs. a. p. 

014 Bombay to Juhbulpur (Madan-Mohal) . . 0 8 10 

The Bombay traffic is in refined suyar which consists principally of the 
imported article. 


527 Cawnpore to Madan-Mohal ... 0 150 

The traffic from Cawnpore is in country produce and the rate of 
Re. 0-15-0 applies to both sugar and jagree and is nearly double that of 
the rate for imported sugar although the lead is shorter for the country 
prodhee than in the case of the imported article. 

Even there is disparity in some of the special quotations from Cawn¬ 
pore in that the charges for the lessor distance are higher than for 


greater ones— 

, 

Rate per 
maund for 

Mileage. 


sugar on 
actual 
w eight. 

425 

Cawnporo to Harda. 

A. P. 

12 0 

448 

Cawnporo to Cadaivada .... 

9 9 

465 

Cawnpore to lvireh ..... 

9 2 

476 

Cawnporo to Narsingpnr .... 

9 0 

485 

Cawnporo to Karakbol .... 

8 0 

495 

Cawnporo to Cotogaon .... 

8 2 

486 

Caw upon 1 to Khandwa .... 

13 8 


These are all stations on the same line and in the same direction (viz., 
on the Jublndpore-Bhusaval .Section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway). 

Cawnpore is a sugar and jaggery mart and has sugar factories. 
Ordinarily, sugar is charged Jrd pic, but when carried overs distances 
of 650 and 900 miles tho rates are Jth and jth pie respectively, subject 
to the differential rule. 
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The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway sugar traffic is 
• principally from Bombay and the following are some of the stations 
where sugar is largely booked to :— 


Mileage to 
Bombay. 

Name of station. 

Kate per j 
maund. 

1 

\\ eight m 
tons. 

105 . 

Surat . . 

Ks. ». r. ' 

U 5 I ; 2.7.V.I 

240 . 

Baroda ....... 

0 7 c 

1,800 

308 . 

Ahmedalmd. 

0 S 11 

7,942 

202 

Broach. 

0 5 l I 

1 

So 7 

103 

I'm Kankra Khari .... 

1 

oi o ! 

2,388 

■133 . 

I’m Nagda ...... 

0 12 0 

2,030 

775 . 

I’m* Muttra. 

o i:. i ; 

i ,m 


The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rate is ordinarily 
Jth pie per maund per mile for both sugar and jagree. 

As regards imported sugar traffic on the North Western Railway, 
the heaviest bookings are from Karachi, while Calcutta and Bombay 
also send sugar to stations adjacent to junctions such as (ihazinbad, 
Delhi, 'Amballa Cantonment, Kalka, Kot Kapura. The name of the 
principal sugar receiving stations on the North Western Railway are 
given below, and the rates charged from Karachi to those stations are 
also shewn :— 


Mileage 

from Name of btation. 

Karachi, ■ 


Weight. Kate pei 

muundrt. maund. 


7SC> . . Amritsar 

570 . . Multan City . 

575 . . 1 „ Cantonment 

. , Peshawar City 

931 . . j ,, Cantonment 

003 . . i Mu/allninigai 

802 . . j Jullundur City 

290 . . ’ Kukkur Mam . 

807 . . i Rawalpindi . 

755 . . i Lahoro 

897 . . ; Saharanpur . 

842 . . ; Amballa City. 

847 . . | „ Cantonment 


202,540 

200,000 

05,027 

134,13s 

100.400 

72.400 
83,030 
04,347 
48,144 
45,020 


Ks. a . p. 
1 0 8 
0 12 3 
0 12 3 
1 3 7 
1 3 H 
0 15 8 
1 1 I 
0 0 0 
1 2 11 
1 0 0 
0 15 5 
1 0 4 
i 0 I 


It will be observed from the above statement that while the rate 
from Kurachee to Amritsar for 786 miles on a large volume of traffic, 
viz., 202,546 maunds, is Rs. 1-0-8, the rate to MuzafTarnagar for 933- 

2 F 
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miles is Re. 0-15-8, on a lesser volume of traffic, viz., 134,138 maunds. 
Similarly there are disparities between the Saharanpur rate and the 
rates for Lahore or Umballa City. Resides, when the traffic is for North 
Western Railway stations from the Calcutta or Bombay port the 
following block rate is levied, as will bo seen from page 330 of North 
Western Railway floods Tariff Pamphlet No. 1 of 1917 

“ Sugar booked via any North Western Railway junction (for traffic, 
from Bombay and Howrah which includes Sealdah, Chitpur and vid 
CoBsipur Road, etc.) to any North Western Railway stations and vid 
will be charged at 1st class rate, no other rate applying.” 

While the Oudh and Rohilkhaml Railway scale rates for both sugar 
and jagree are the same the North Western Railway, which carries 
the heaviest traffic, charges sugar and jagree in small lots at J pie per 
maund per mile, but jagree in wagon loads at owner’s risk is charged 
jf pie per maund per mile. 

The Oudh and llohilkhand Railway inward traffic of sugar is largely 
fromfhlcutta, but stations nearer Saharanpur, such as Nagina, Najiba- 
bad, Roorkee, receive sugar vid Saharanpur, from Kuruchee. 


liespiitrhes from Calcutta via Moijhulserai. 


Mileng » 
fauu 

Moghalnorm. 

N.i 

IIC of Hint urn 

i Bate per 1 

1 maund j |, , 

, Maunds. 

I fi om via 
! Moj'lmherai. 

»0 . 

Kuahi . 


| V 

j 0 4 

47,294 

114 . 

SuH.mpm 


- S 

' 13,866 

149 . 

Uni-Bareli 


3 3 

13,910 

un . 

Lui'know 


3 11 

103,742 

no . 

Pyzubad 


2 11 

13,233 

11)2 . 

Bum Banki . 


3 11 

34,013 

set . 

llanlni 


7 1 

20,MS 

m . 

Nhahjaliuuptu 


7 4 

12,397 

343 . 

Bareilly 


7 b 

27,973 

382 . 

Rum pur 

. 

7 S 

16,660 

387 . 

Chanduusi 

. 

7 3 

19,120 

309 . 

Muradabad . 


7 8 

37,393 

46 . 

Jaunpur City 


2 0 

8,601 

154 . 

Hilda uli 


3 7 

7,109 


These are all the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway proportions of the 
special through rates quoted from Howrah on traffic in small lots (actual 
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weight). There were also bookings from Rosa where there are sugar 
works, and in 1911, the despatches from Rosa to the following 
stations were :— 


Mileage 

fl Olll 

Kosa. 

Name of station. 



Bate per 
nuuind. 

Weight of 
t radio in 
maunds. 

98 

Lin know 




i*. 

3 3 

1,400 

142 . 

Caw n pore 



* 

3 3 

1,045 

49 . 

Bareilly 




2 1 

1,000 

JsS . , 

Meerut Cit\ . 




3 s 

],ltw 

223 . 

I'ui Allahabad 




4 3 

1,787 

1)2 . . 

t'awnpoie 



■ 

3 3 

1,117 

r>3 . 

, Alignili . 



• 

3 3 

1,3(54 

192 

.. ('h.i/iaWd 




3 8 

2,303 

4« . . 

,, limeil!\ 




2 1 

1,303 

225 . 

,, Sail,*! an pur 




3 1 

19,719 


There is also good quantity of unrefined sugar or jaggery trallie on 
the Oiulh and Rohilkhand Railway ami 1 lie principal despatches were 
from the, following stations:— 


I m Moj/ImI-< i.'i 
li.ua Hanki 
Uniiits 
Nagmn . 
Miia//ampur Nai.iiu 
Hart-illy . 
Badshahpur 
tSli.tli^anj . 
Akbarpur . 
Coshainganj 
Kyzabad . 
Barabanki 
Alamnagar 
•Shahjalmnpur . 
eSitapur City 
Tilhar . 
Chandausi 
Cajroula . 

Hapur 
Khanth . 

Dhampur . 


Mauml*'. 
318,012 
1 S9,405 
L'l i,<i95 

1 

ll!2, Ills 
89,003 

53.107 

30,818 

30,09 1 
21,008 
8(5,722 
53,91(5 
252,030 
43,219 
2f,3lH 
81,401 
04,735 
72,394 
80,308 
59,278 
458,133 
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The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway rates for sugar, and jagree are 
based on the following scale of rates 

J pie per matind per mile up to 106 miles. 

£ pie per inaund per mile from lfi7 to 288 miles. 

J pie per maund per mile over 288 miles. 

For full wagon load the rate is 3 annas per wagon per mile. 

The total weight of the inward refined sugar traffic on the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway was 353,029 maunds, of which via Mokameh 
traffic accounted for 201,088 maunds, which was principally in imported 
sugar from Calcutta. 

The principal sugar receiving stations on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway during 1911 were :— 


Mileage from 
Mokameh. 

Name of station. 

Rato per 
maumi. 

Weight of 
traftic in 
maiyids. 



i A - P ’ 


119 . 

Daromla .... 

. I 3 1 

29,531 

204 . 

(Jorukpur .... 

. | 4 ID 

9,180 

130 . 

Sman. 

3 4 

8.990 

02 . 

Chupra. 

. . 2 G 

10,012 

330 . 

Bal.raieh 

J 7 2 

7,512 

60 . 

Diirbhanga .... 

l to 

14,155 

00 . 

Mu/.alTarpur .... 

. : 2t 

10,230 

149 . 

Hnxul. 

3 9 

5,997 

u;> . 

Bottiah .... 

. 1 3 8 

7,54G 

102 . 

Silamarhi .... 

. ! 2 9 

13,989 

243 . . 

Bast i. 

, 

5 8 

8,397 


The question whether imported sugar, having regard to the factor 
of its cheap production, requires special low rates at all is very doubtful 
and has been discussed in chapter V.* The following are the list of 
sugar factories rup under improved methods 


Bengal - 

24-Pargunas. * 
Bohar ami Orissa— 
Shiuabad . 

Champaran . 
Saran . 
Muv.aflarpur 


Cossipur Sugar Works, Cossipur. 


S Bohea Sugarcane Mill. 

^ Sugar, oil pressing, Nasriganj. 

< Ptirsa Sugar Works. 

( Champaran Sugar Works. 

(Maharaj Dosi Sugar Works, Ltd., Siwau. 
I Marhaurah Sugar Factory. 

(Sugar works at Otter. 

^ Private sugar factory, J&paha. 


* Pages 230 to 232. 
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United Provinces of Agr* and 
Oudh— 

POibit. 'v 
Shahjahanpur 

Cawnporo 

Uorukhpur . 



I* 11. Pros. sugar factory. 

Rosa sugar works and distiller)- of Care a Co., Ltd. 
Sugar Works Company, Ltd. 

Indian Union Sugar Mills. 

Raijn&th Jugilalls sugar factory. 

Partahpore English Sugar Factory, Cliapra, Dabaufi. 


Punjab— 

(Jurdaspur 

Amritsar 


Punjab Sugar Works and Patent Carbonic Acid Oaf 
(’em puny, Sliugnnpoi c. 
liar Kisheu .-ugar works. 


Madras— 

Oanjnm 

Oodaveri 

Soutli Aicot 

Tinnov elly . 


Sugai works tli ullciy ami minted water manu¬ 
facturing, A ska 

Deccan Solmt ami Abk.m Company, Ltd., Nemal- 
Kotta. 

Pa-t Indian distilleries and sugar factories, Ltd., 
NolliKuppaiu. 

flVt. luma de-liHen ami sugar factory, K ulnae- 
{ karapatniun. 

^A 1! A. R S M Migui mill,'11m hanallur. 


Kolt It may bo mteic-Uing to know bow the sug u and ,agiee tiallic of Indian Rail¬ 
ways fluctuated dining PJlti-17, when the unjioihd tr.lhe was not so much in com¬ 
petition wdh theeounliy pi educe. 

In Calcutta, there were of course large stoi k 1 - of .l.na sugai ; therefore the Fast, fudiau 
Radway dnl a good trutlic to the extent of UU, Ins of maunds in relined sugar. Country 
BUgar (both sugar and jugive) was also despatehed largely from the United Provinces 
and Bihat, such as fiom Luchreseiai, (Jyu, Dighaghat, Bihta, Cawnpme. etc , the total 
weight of which was G.li7J.< ! 00 maunds 

The Cleat Indian Peninsula Railway despabhed about 1<» lacs of maunds of sugar 
fiom Bombay (both impmtcd and e<ninln '-himi ). (’ounl i y sugar was despatclu d largely 
from Poona, Kopcig.ion, from the Southern M.ihnrdta country rid P>miii, cii Dhond 
fiom tho Dhond Buau uti Railway, and carried foi noth l-mg and slant distantes over 
the (jrent Indian Peninsula Itadwav Tin -e few* places accounted for not has than 
15J lacs of maunds. Con-iderabb* amount ot ttaflio in jagicc was received on the (Ircat 
Indnn IVniu-uIi Railway fiom the Cni'-d Ptuunee-, n.i Cawupoic, i’nf, Delhi and vid 
Mamkpur. 

The Bomh.iv, Baroda and t'cntial Imln lladw.»\ also-cut 17 In*« of maunds of sugar 
fiom Bombay. 

The Nonth-WiMcm R ulw i\ de d With nhou* l!‘U lae.of nuunds, but of Ibis quantity 
nearly 17 lacs of maunds uete fiom Karat In mini- ling of sugir mostly imported, and 
about. 2S 1,001) maunds of Java u^ai weie neuud at Noilh-Wc tein Railway stations 
fiom Calcutta. 

Apait from more than ♦» lacs of m lands of tiafln: in i< fim d -umir, most of which was 
fiom Calcutta, the Oudh and Rohilkhami 11 ulw.iy caimd locally pioduced sugar and 
jftgreo traffic to the extent of over Tl lacs of nuunds, and similarly, owing to good 
production in United Provinces and Beluu the Bengal and N ulli \Yest< in Railway dealt 
with more than 50 lacs of m muds of sugar and j.igree. 

Tho Madias and Southern Maharatt.v and the South Indian Railways dealt with a 
largo traflic too. Despatch! h fiom Kolhapur, Sjmalkot, llonpct. etc., were large, Kolha¬ 
pur alone accounting for over oS laea of maunds. The South Indian Railway trallic to 
and from the sugar factories at Nellikupam and TinnuVelly was also large. 

Tho Eastern Bengal Stale Railway dealt with about 1) lacs of maumln of sugar and 
Jftgree, of which a portion was date sugar and date jagr e. 



CHAPTER’XVI. 


Iron. 

The iron industry of India can be traced to pre-historic days. The 
indigenous industry for the manufacture of iron still persists in various 
parts of India, particularly in the Central Provinces, where the Indian 
manufactories, run under old Indian methods, arc on the increase. 
Sugar cane crushing mills, pipes, cast iron railings, garden seats, 
etc., have been largely in demand during recent years and can be made 
well and cheaply in this country. The methods and tools used in 
these factories are, in many cases, of European type hut the workmen 
aro all Indians. The main business of the village smiths is, however, 
to make plough shares and other implements of agriculture, as well as 
cooking utensils and other articles in every day use. 

Although iron ores are found in several parts of India the iron used 
in many such black smith shops consisted, in the past, of imported 
bars and sheets, a good deal of which was Belgian, and cheap Herman 
steel was also used. But it will he interesting to know what has been 
done in India in regard to establishment of founder ies and pig iron 
works under European methods ; one can do no hotter than quote 
the following extracts from the ‘ Records of the Geological Survey of 
India, Volume XLVI. 1915.’ 

“ Iron smelting was at one time a widespread industry in India, 
and there is hardly a district away from the great, alluvial tracts of the 
Indus, Gauges, and Brahmaputra, in which slag-heaps are not found. 
For the primitive iron smelter finds no difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
supplies of ore from deposits that no European iron-master would regard 
as worth his serious consideration. Sometimes he will break up small 
friable bits of quartz-iron ore schist, concentrating the ore by winnow ing 
the crushed materials in the wind or by washing in a stream. Some¬ 
times he is content with ferruginous lutcrites. or even with the small 
granules formed by the concentration of the rusty cermet m ancient 
sandstones. In ancient times the people of India seem to have acquired 
a fame for metallurgical skill, and the reputation of the famous wootz 
sieel, which was certainly made in India long before the Christian era, 
has probably contributed to the general impression that the country 
is rich in iron-ore of a high class typo. It is true throughout the Penin¬ 
sula, which is so largely occupied by ancient crystalline rocks, quartz- 
hematite ami quartz-magnetite schists arc very common in the Dhar- 
warian system, the system of rocks that lithologically, as well as in 
stratigraphical relationship corresponds approximately to the Lower 
Huronian of America. But most of these oceurrgjices consist of quartz 
and iron ore so intimately blended that only a highly siliceous ore of a 
iow grade can be obtained without artificial concentration. These 
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occurrences of quartz-iron-orc schist are so common in India that newly 
recorded, instances are generally passed over as matters of very little 
immediate economic interest. During the past few years, however, 
distinct ore-bodies of considerable size and richness have been recognised 
in the Central Provinces and in the Mayurbhanj State.’’ 

“ Earlier attempts to introduce European processes for the manu¬ 
facture of pig-iron and steel, in India, had been such conspicuous failui es 
that there was naturally some hesitation in reposing confidence in the 
project launched by Messrs. Tata, Sons and Company. Perhaps the 
earliest attempt to introduce European processes was due to the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Josiah Marshall Heath of the Madras Civil Service, 
who, having resigned the'service of the East India Company, obtained 
the exclusive privilege of manufacturing iron on a large scale in the 
Madras Presidency. In 1830, trial works were erected at Porto Novo in 
the South Arcot district, and were maintained by subsequent financial 
assistance from the East India Company. The business was taken 
over in 1833 by the Porto Novo Steel and iron Company, and additional 
works were started at lleypur on the Malabar Coast. Various conces¬ 
sions were granted to Mr. Heath and the succeeding Iron Company, 
but in spite of these, the undertaking proved to be a failure. In 185:t, 
a new Association, known us the East India Iron Company, was 
started with a capital of £100,000. This Company obtained various 
concessions from (lovernment, and erected two blast furnaces, one in 
the South Arcot distiict, and another on the Cauvery river, in the 
Coimbatore district. Those furnaces were stopped in 1858, whilst 
operations at Porto Novo ceased in 18(1(1, and at Hey pur in 1807. Other 
attempts to introduce European processes have been made in the 
Birbhum district of Cliota Nagpur and at Kaladhnngi in Kumaon. 
Hut the only scheme which proved to be a financial success is that 
now in operation near Barakar in Bengal. Even the Barakar Iron 
works passed through vaiious vicissitudes of foitune. and showed 
no signs of financial success until they wen taken over by the 
present Managing Agents, Messrs. Martin & Co." 


The following are figures of non me iaise/1 in Bengal ami Bihar mid 
Orissa daring the years 



Iron ore* 
in Bengal 
and Bihar. 





Barahor 
Iron writ. 
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“ The Barakar Iron works were taken over by the present Company 
in 1889 and completely remodelled. There are now (1913) three blast 
furnaces in operation with daily productive capacity of 330 tons of 
pig-iron, but the output is restricted to very much less on account of 
the limited demand for pig-iron. During the five years under review 


the production of pig-iron has been as follows : — 

Ton^ 

100!). 

38,034 

1910. 

35,933 

mu. 

49,183 

1912. 

r.a.883 

1913 ........ 

39,187 

“ The following are average analyses of the pig 

iron produced 

CiM.lm J '' 0Umlr y 

1 I •> 

i ’ ' * 3 ami 4. 

1 

IVr rent. | IVr cent. 

Graphitic; cm lion ........ 

13 1 2-9.3 

Coin Itinvri ... ..... 

*1 23 0 32 

ISlIlctHI 

2 il!) 2 20 

Plm*phot ih ........ i 

l-Jll i 1 21 

Mam; UH'M) ......... j 

1 m 1-13 

Sulphur.| 

0 022 ^ 0 03 


“The iron foundries cover an area of 101,000 square feet, and include 
pipe-foundries, sleeper and chair foundries, as well as arrangements for 
miscellaneous castings. During the five years 1909-13 the production 
of castings was as follows :— 

Tom, 

1000.12,2 Hi 

1010. . 7,930 

Kill.14,500 

1912.13.ft.V7 

1013.17,530 

“ The site^if the Barkar Iron works was originally chosen on account 
of the proximity of both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of iron 
stone shales between the coal bearing Barakar and Raniganj stages 
stretches east and west from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this formation formed the only 
supply of ore used in the blast furnaces.” 
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“ The ore from this formation as recently used gave the following 
analysis:— 

Per cent. 

Iron.4;> 

.Silica.lti-44 

Manganeso. 2 15 

Phosphorus. O'M 


“ Recently, magnetite and hematite have been obtained from the 
Manffhum and Singhbhum districts, and the production from the last- 
named district has, during the quinquennium, largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the Iron-works. Finally, the 
Bengal Iron and Steel Company, Limited, have now given up the use 
of ores obtained from the neighbourhood of llarakar and Ranigauj 
and are now obtaining their ores exclusively from the Kollinn Estate, 
Singhbhum. The deposits are known as I’ausira llill and Buda Hill 
situated about. 12 miles and S miles south-east of Manharpur Station, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. The total quantity of ore in these two 
deposits has been estimated to he about, 10 million tons The ore shows 
an average analysis as follows 

IVr unit, 

iii.n . ... in oo 

Nl,, a . . . .... 300 

U.iyjin. '<■ .... -06 

I'll..' ... . . '<« 

‘A T-0" railway line lias been eoiistiucted bv (ho Bengal Iron and 
Steel Company. Limited, from Manliaijiur to the funner deposit,, ns also 
an serial ropeway capable of 50 tons LornIv for transporting the ore 
Loin the top of Pansira llill to the Rigid Railway at the foot. Since 
the use of this ore (he quality of this Company's iion lias shown very 
considerable improve meet and is now said to he superior to any imported 
from Europe. 

“ The following table shows the quantity of ore used during the 
period under review :— 


Iron ore used tit the Bnralnr Iron works. 


M;il uto 
Tumi. 


1000 

1910 

1011 

1012 

1913 


77,971 
03,795 
07,053 
05,74 K 
00,230 


“ The preliminary operations which led to the formation of the Tata Iron 
Tata Iron and Steel Company were inaugurated by the late Mr. J. N. 

Tata, and were carried on by his successors in the firm of Messrs. Tata 
Sons k Co., Ltd., Bombay. According to the prospectus, the vendors 
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receive the expenses of their preliminary operations, amounting to 
Es. 5,25,000 paid (£35,000), plus Rs. 15,00,000 (£100,000) in ordinary 
shares, the cash for expenses being re-invested in shares plus an addi¬ 
tional sum of Rs. 4,75,000 (£31,666). Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., also 
become the Managing Agents of the Company for the first period of 
eighteen years on consideration of a remuneration of 5 per cent, 
on the annual net profits, with a minimum remuneration of 
Rs. 50,000 (£3,333) commencing only from the 1st July 1910.” 

The Company, which was registered on the 2(itli August 1907, with 
a nominal capital of Rs. 2,31,75,000(£1,545,000 holds concessions for 
iron ore in the Mayurbhanj State of Orissa, and also near Dlmllee, 38 
miles south of Rajuandgaon in the Rajpur district of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. with smaller deposits in the Drug district. It also possesses 
a manganese ore property near Eamrama in the Balaghat district, Central 
Provinces, as veil as deposits of limestones near Katni, dolomite m 
Gang pur, magnesite and chromite in Mysore, and coal in the Jherria 
field. ” 

11 The works are situated at Sakchi in the Kinghbkum district to the 
north of Kalimat.i Railway Station, 153 miles from Calcutta, and at 
the junction of the Khorkai and Subarnarekha rivers, from which is 
drawn the water required for the works and the new town. The main 
elements consist of coke ovens, blast furnaces and blowers, electric 
power and pumping plants, foundry, steel plant, gas producers, rolling 
mills and bar mills, with the usual complement of machine shops, pattern 
shops, yards, etc. The coke-oven plant consisted in 1913 of 180 Coppee 
non-recovery ovens and 30 beehive ovens, producing altogether about 
15,000 tons of coke monthly. This plant is being still further increased 
by the addition of a battery of bye-product recovery ovens, and the 
total output is expected to be ultimateh over 800 tons a day. ” 

“ There are two blast furnaces, each 19 feet in diameter and 77 feet 
high, with Zoelly turbo-blowers. In 1913 they bad attained ft maximum 
monthly production of nearly 15,0(10 tons, which, however, could not be 
maintained until larger supplies of coke were made available, The 
steel plant consists of one 300 ton gas fired mixer, four 50 ton basic open 
hearth furnaces, and three gas fired soaking pits, (las is obtained from 
a plant of sixteen Morgan mechanical gas produceis. 

“ The rolling mill consists of one. blooming mill, with rolls 80 inches 
long and 33 inches in diameter, and one 28-inch two-high reversing rail- 
mill with three stands of rolls. These are operated by an Ehrhardt 
and Sehmer three cylinder reversing engine, non-condensing, with 
cylinders 51Joiehesx51J inches. The hot saw is placed in a separate 
building 300 feet from the centre of the rail mill, whence the rails are 
led to it by a line of rollers.” 

“ The works were.completed in 1911; the first blast furnace was 
blown in December 1911 and the second in September 1912. The first 
steel furnace was tapped early in 1912.” 
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“ Considerable difficulties were experienced at first in eomiectinn 
with the manufacture of steel; these, however, have now been over¬ 
come and the Government of India have placed a standing order 
with the works for 20,000 tons of steel rails annually for the Indian 
State railways ; these rails are tested in a laboratory maintained by 
the Government of India at Sakchi undci the supervision of a Govern 
ment expert ." 

“ The output of the works up to the end of the year l!>Hi is shown 


below 

Tims 

l'i*» non ..... . 1M1. 

Steel miri'N ... . 

Klonins . ..... r.;t.oir. 

Stiuetui.il m.iternl', I.imiu>, .ui«;K , >. i I'.unieK uni lie.iw 

mils. . 

l».ir. Jingles, (li.uim Is, 1 1 1 1 1 mils and lis|ij laii s li.-l’M 


“ Although the Tata Iron and Steel Company possesses slightly richer 
and purer ore-bodies in the Haipur district, supplies of ore are at. present, 
drawn from the deposits in Muyurhlianj. which are nearer to the site 
of the works and to which the Bengal Nagpur Hailwax Company has 
built a branch line about lb miles in length." 

“The oeeiiirenee of valuable iron-ore deposits in Mayurblianj was 
first, noticed by P. N. Bose who ment ioned t lie follow in" orcurrences:— 

(«) Bomanghati sub-division— 

1. Giiiuinaisliini Hill, over an ana of N s(|Uiue miles 
2 Near Bandgaoii m Saianda-pir. 

;i Sulaipat. Badampahar range fioni Kondadeia to .Inidlianposi, 
a distance of some 12 nobs 

(b) I’anebir sub-division— 

At several places from Kamdahcdi and Kautikna to Tliakur- 
munda. a distance of 2b miles. 

( c) Muvurblianj piopcr— 

Simlipaliar lange. and the sub-montane tract to (lie cast (Gur- 
“iiria. Kciulun and Baklia) 

“ Subsequently. on the possibilitv of these ores being suitable for 
the proposed iion and steel works, they weie re-examined by Messrs. 
C. P. Perin and C. M. Weld, who arranged for detailed prospect,ill" 
operations after securing prospectin': rights fiom ilis Highness the 
Maharajah. A subsequent examination of the ground by Mr. IV. 
Selkirk having demonstrated the existence of sufficient ore to warrant 
operations on a large scale, a lease was granted to the Company over 
20 square miles on a royalty scale that will woik out to an average of 
2.625d, per ton for the first thirty years and bd. per ton for the next 
following thirty years on an annual output of 200,000 tons of ore.’’ 
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" Ptospecting operations determined the existence of over a dozen 
■considerable deposits of high grade ore in the more accessible parts of 
the State. Of these deposits three namely, Gurumaishini, Okampad 
(Sulaipat), and Badampahar, so far overshadow the others that re¬ 
ference will be made in detail to them alone. The chief point of interest 
in connection with the smaller deposits is that in every case the nature 
or type of occurrence is practically identical with the great deposits, 
they being miniature reproductions as it were of the latter. As the 
main work of the prospectors has been devoted to the first necessary 
problem of determining the superficial disposition of the richer ore- 
bodies, very little has been done so far in the way of studying the geolo¬ 
gical relations and genesis of the ores.” 

“ The ore-deposits have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with small proportions of 
magnetite, in close association with granite on the one hand and 
granulitic rocks on the other. These latter have been noted in the field 
as charnockit.es, the term being employed, rather loosely no doubt, but 
probably in the main correctly, to covertvpes of pretty widely varying 
acidity.” 

But for the, Tata Iron and Steel Woiks at Sakchi, railways in India 
would have been in a worse position than thev are to-dav in connection 
with the supply of their rails. 

Both the Bengal (Barakar) Iron and Steel Company and the Tata 
Iron work's have received assistance from the railways not only in the 
matter of facilities of transport by the laving down by the railways of 
sidings, etc., but exceptionally low rates of freight have been granted bv 
the. Bengal railways, on whose lines the great works are situated. The 
concessions granted to the Tata Iron Works are as follows •— 

“ A reduced rate of ,'„th pie per inauud per mile, equivalent to '15 
of an anna per ton mile, on all materials and plant required for con¬ 
struction, ami on all raw material to the works. This reduced rate also 
applies to all finished products and bye-products despatched for ship¬ 
ment from Calcutta.” 

Similar concession has also been granted to the Bengal (Barakar) 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited :— 

“ Subject to a minimum of 20-million ton miles per calendar year of 
all traffic over the East Indian Railway to and from Bengal Iron and 
Steel Company’s works at Kulti, a rebate will be allowed on the carriage 
of raw materials from any station on the East Indian Railway to the 
stebl works at Kulti for the manufacture of Iron and Steel of all kinds 
at the works, arid for the carriage of their finished products and bye- 
products of the coking ovens sent from Kulti to Calcutta for shipment. 
The rebate will be arrived at by calculating the difference between the 
tariff rates and T 'jth pie per maund per mile and will be granted on 
proportionate scale thus: if the ton-mileage is 20 millions, the rebate 
granted will be two-thirds of the differences, if the ton mileage is 20 



millions the rebate will be Jth of the difference, if the ton-milenge is 
30 millions or over the difference will be paid in full." 

That there is yet scope for further development of iron works in 
India, under European methods, is apparent from the enormous 
quantity of iron annually imported into this country, as the following 
remarks from the Record of the Geological Survey of India, Volume 
XLVI, will show 

*' Except for the pig-iron and steel produced at liarakar and Sakclii 
(which amounted to 473,715 tons of pig-iron and 150,923 tons of steel 
during the period under review, as compared with a total of 209,595 
tons of pig-iron produced at liarakar durinv the previous five years), 
practically all the iron and steel used m India is imported ; the atcel 
furnaces in the Government Ordnance Factories and in the East Indian 
Railway works at Jamalpur are supplied mostly with scrap steel and 
imported pig, while the iron produced by indigenous methods amounts 
to only about 1,000 tons a year. The imports of pig-iron averaged 
13,130 tons a year during the past live years 1909 to 1913, as compared 
with an annual average of 30.971 tons during the previous live years. 
The requirements of the country in iron and steel are indicated by the 
import returns summonsed in table below. From tins it will be seen 
that the total value of the unfinished and finished iron and steel pro¬ 
ducts imported into India fluctuated Considerably, having ranged front 
a little over 151 million pounds in 1910 to nearly 27 million in 1913, 
the average annual value being £19.330,918 as against £10,910,432 
for the preceding quinquennium. A marked feature is the great in¬ 
crease in the imports of iron and steel beams, etc., in 1913.” 


Imports vilu India of lion and Steal Mulct nils diiiiiiti the years 

iim-wis. 



r*oy 

1010 

lull 

1012 

1913 

Average 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cutlery ami Hard¬ 
ware. 

1!,015,228 

i 

2,11.., (.-,5 

2, j51,<!55 

2,500, H 5 

3,000,101 

2,410,027 

Machinery and 

mill-work. 

4,097,34 o ! 

i 

3,4Oe>,«)01 

3,215,400 

3,408,307 

5,171,059 

3,878,072 

llullway plant and 
rolling stock. 

0,254,5:10 j 

1 

3,054,7 HI 

7,027,259 

5,112,7 ^ 

8,022,887 

5,718,435 

Iron, bars, pig- 
iron, etc. 


i 

( 37J,21(i 

,’.40,810 


419,702 



Iron and steel 
beams, sheets, 
pillar*, rivets, 
etc. 


i 

* 5,810,505 | 

5,183,010 

5,209,401 

5,985,542 

8,028,182 

* 


• 7,522,864 

Steel bars, angle 
and channel, 

lujota, blooms, 
billets, etc. 


i 

i 

j 

940,558 

. 

1,154,503 

1,028,338 

1 

1,094,495 

| 



Total . 

i 

18,183,515 1 

15,675,229 

16,997,860 

18,852,500 

28,915,129 j 

19,330,918 


Import! c 
iron good* 
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Ralei oj 
principal 
railwayt Jor 
iron good*. 


TBe Iron and Steel traffic in generally carried from the ports to the 
interior provinces and enjoy the benefit of special rates at competitive 
centres, such as Cawnporc, Agra, Delhi, and Jubbulpore, etc. 

But ordinarily iron articles, such as bars, beams, castings, columns, 
bolts, nuts, etc., which are commonly used in buildings, etc., are 
charged 1st class rate (or Jrd pie per maund per mile or 9 pies per ton 
mile). 

Statements are given on page 431 showing the traffic carried over 
the various railways during 1912-13 in— 

(1) Iron bars, sheets, girders and other commercial forms of 

iron and steel. 

(2) Machinery and mill work. 

(3) Hardware and Cutlery. 

(4) Metallic ores (which includes both iron and manganese ore). 

The rates for iron ore which are principally consumed by the Tata 
Iron Works and Barakar lion Works have already been discussed and 
also the rates for articles manufactured by these works. The manganese 
pre rates will lie found in the next chapter. 

As already stated, iron articles, such as bars, sheets beams, bolts, 
etc., arc charged 1st class whereas machinery is charged 2nd class at 
railway risk and 1st class at owner's risk, but machinery in full 
wagon loads is given the benefit of low rates and as the traffic is prin¬ 
cipally from the ports the rates of the. Hast Indian Railway, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and the North Western Railway are given 
below 

Hast lml>an Railway. 

J *10 1)01 
mauiul 

Trio* opie basis— # ! ier 

|\»r tiift 100 miles . 

Koi oxtia di-taiices above 100 miles to 4fiO miles . . •! / 

lor o\tia di-dames abo\e 150 nuks . . . T2 

(,-rent Indian Paiinsma Railway. 

Si,ding scale — 

For distances— 

470 to (150 mit s.'33 

651 to 900 miles.*-•> 

901 miles and abovo.. '" n 

North-Western Railway. 

Fluting tealo - 

For distances— 

299 inilos to 574 miles ,.•»'• ! 

f*75 miles to 899 miles . \ 

IKK) miles and beyond. \ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Manganese Ore. 

o^^faef* Manganese ore industry of India is growing into importance. The 
fa Indio. following from the Records of the Geological Survey of India, Volume 
XLVI, wij) show the progress of the manganese ore industry in this 
country as well as the companies working and the production for the 
years 1909-13. 

“ Most of the limited companies to work manganese ore mines were 
formed during the years 1905 to 1907; but the Vizianagram Mining 
Company was floated in 1895 :— 

Bombay— 

1. The Hhivrajpur Syndicate. 

2. The Bamankua Manganese Company. 

Central Provinces— 

1. The Central India Mining Company. 

2. The Indian Manganese Company. 

3. The Central Provinces Prospecting Syndicate 
f. The Netra Manganese Company. 

Madras— 

1. The General Sandur Mining Company. 

2. The. liobbili Mining Company. 

Mysore— 

1. The Mysore Manganese Company, converted into— 

The Mysore Manganese Company, and absorbed by— 

Tho Workington Iron and Steel Company in 1909. 

2. The Peninsular Minerals Company of Mysore. 

3. The Slumoga Manganese Company. 

4. The Ilajee Prospecting Syndicate. 

‘ Other prominent workers during this quinquennium have been — 
The Carnegie Steel Company : Central Provinces. < 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company : Central Provinces, 

Byramjec. Pcstonjee and Company : Central Provinces. 

D. Laxininaravan : Central Provinces. S i pH 

Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abirchaud Mining Syndicate ^Central 
Provinces, s 

Madhulal Doogar: Bihat and Orissa. 

Kiddle Reeve and Company: Central India. 

A Voigt: Madras. 
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“ The following table* shows the production from each district, state, 
and province during the past five years. From this it will be seen that 
the Central Provinces is by far the most important province as a pro¬ 
ducer of manganese. The figures in this table represent, except in 
a few cases, quantities of ore won or raised, and not of ore railed. 

“ Comparing this quinquennium with the previous five years it 
will be seen that the average annual production of manganese ore for 
the whole of India has increased substantially from 509,143 tons to 
712,797 tons. But when comparisons are instituted for the separate 
districts and States it is seen that change has not all been positive. The 
four chief producing districts of the Central Provinces are responsible 
for the greater part of the increase, the Chhindwara district taking its 
proper place for the first time in 1913 owing to the extension of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway into the Sausar tahsil. Bombay Presidency also 
shows a large percentage increase due to the opening up of deposits 
in the Panch Mahals. (Jangpur State in Bihar and Orissa shows a six¬ 
fold increase in the average annual production, but the figures record 
a change from a maximum in 1909 to a minimum in 1913. The Madras 
Presidency shows a small increase, which is the balance of a very great 
increase in the production of Sandur State and a nearly as great average 
decrease in that of the Vizagapatam district. On the other hand Central 
India shows a great reduction in output, due to the working out of the 
easily won portions of the Kajlidongri deposit in Jhabua State; whilst 
the Mysore output has nearly halved due to a similar result iu the 
great Kumsi deposit in Shimoga district.” 

* See pages (31 and 135. 
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“ The following were the exports of Indian Manganese ore from 
April 1st, 1909 to March 31st, 1914. 

(Statute Tons.) 


Year. 

j Vjzaga- 
I patain. 

j Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Mornmgao. 

Yearly 

Total. 

1009-10 . 

. ■ 07,000 

382,390 

30,11.1 

81,000 

581,404 

191011 . 

. 1 4:5,200 ; 

419,488 

80,291 

101,053 

674,032 

1911-12 . 

30,800 

-130,194 

49,083 

88,220 

024,303 

1912-13 . 

.14,000 

K .181,090 

72,391 

7S,H!)0 

780,881 

1913-14 . 

. : 30,7110 

1 

000,724 

74,575 

86,747 

804,796 


“ The figures o£ most importance are those relating to Central Pro¬ 
vinces ore exported cid Bombay. Por not only did 71 per cent, id the 
Indian manganese ore exports for 1909-13 pass through this port, but 
91 per cent, oi this amount was derived from the Central Provinces, 
which provided 08 per cent, of the Indian production. These figures 
are also the most accurate. It will be seen from the table given below 
that the cost of exporting Central Provinces ore via Calcutta was con¬ 
siderably higher than for Bombay. This was due to heavier transport 
charges, owing partly to the longer railway lead to Calcutta than to 
Bombay, and partly to the unfavourable situation, with regard to the 
railways, of the Chhindwara deposits. But the close of the 
quinquennium has seen the opening of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway to 
Sausar and Ramakona, so that the Chhindwara ore is now railed to 
Bombay. 


Average cost oj Indian Manganese ore delivered c.t.f. at English and 
Continental Ports. 


Area from which delivered. 

Port from 
which expoiled, 

Average 
c->.st per 
ton. 



IN. A. P. 

Central Provinces .... 

Bombay . 

20 14 0 

Ditto. 

Calcutta . 

31 10 0 

Oangpur, Bihar and Orissa ..... 

Ditto 

22 5 0 

habua, Central India . .... 

Bombay . 

22 3 0 

IVnoh Mahals, Bonbay .... 

Ditto 

26 8 0 

Viugapatara, Madras .. 

Vizagapatara . 

23 7 0 

Sandur, Madras .. 

Mormugao . 

23 7 0 

Mytow. 

% 

Ditto 

29 8 0 
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In my book on “ Indian Railway and Indian Trade," published in Raihtyre fw 
1911, I wrote as follows in connection with Manganese ore rates 
by rail 

“ In demonstrating his case, the President of the Industrial Con¬ 
ference, held at Allahabad during December, 1910, laid stress on the 
point that during 1908 and 1909, the exports from India went down, 
but this was more or less due to the heavy fall in the prices and general 
depression in the trade, but things have altered towards better in the 
direction of increase in the exports. It may be useful to remark in 
this connection that although the Railway rate from Sihora Road to 
Calcutta is down to the absolute minimum of one-tenth pie per maund 
per mile, viz., 0-5-11 per maund or Rs. 10-1-1 per ton still, during the 
period of depression, large stocks of manganese ore were lying near 
the mines.’ 1 ' Roth the Calcutta and the Bombay lines quoted the mini¬ 
mum rates, they are at the present moment allowed to charge for 
this commodity. During 190C about jjrds of the manganese ore exports 
from India passed through the. Bombay port. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway also charge the minimum rate of ^th pie per 
maund per mile from Nagpur to Bombay, which works out to Re. 0-4-4 
per maund for 522 miles or Rs. 7-G-O per ton, whereas the railway freight 
on coal, for the same distance, is Rs. 6-6-0 per ton, so that the difference 
between the ore and coal rates is lie. 1-0-0 per ton, and the present 
railway rates on coal in India are undoubtedly about the cheapest 
charged by any railway in the world, It is correct that the value 
of export ore is comparatively higher than the value of export coal, 
and it is also to be admitted that there is no prospect in the immediate 
future of the traffic in ores assuming the same huge proportion a# 
coal, but as tITc deposits of manganese ore arc said to be enormous and 
tho industry is in its infancy, which, if developed, will bring large 
sums of money to the country.” At the coal rate railway freight on 
ore from Balaghat to Calcutta would be at Rs. 7-4-0 per ton, whereas 
the lowest rate the railway is now permitted to charge is Rs. 9-3-5 
per ton. 

The charges over the Bengal Nagpur Railway from the various mines 
to Nagpur are, however, on a higher mileage basis than the rate of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Nagpur to Bombay because of 
short hauls over the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The rates from the 
following mines to Itwari (Nagpur) are as under :— 


Distance to 
Nagpur. 


... , 1 R*te per 

Mat,™*. ton ; 

Rato j>or 
maund 
per mile. 



j Rs. *. r. 

pio. 

27 

Kotlcgohan 

.I 17 0 

•37 

24 

Saoner 

. j 14 0 

•37 


• Due to ore being raised for shipment to America for the American Steel Trust by 
their own ite&mers, but tht trait were not allowed to use their ste&morfl. 
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It will be seen that the rates work out to '37 pie per maund per 
mile, the maximum being '33 pie per maund per mile. This is because 
the rates quoted above are inclusive of terminal charges. These rates 
are not unreasonable, having regard to the short lengths over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway and also because for given weight of traffic the 
cost of haulage on 2'-6" gauge line is much greater than on a broad 
gauge (5'-6") line as will be seen from Appendix IV. A transhipment 
charge of Re. 0-4-0 per ton is made to meet the cost of transhipment 
from narrow gauge to broad gauge at Nagpur. But from Tumsar 
Road, which is on the broad gauge section of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, this railway levies the rate of '20 pie per maund per mile to 
vid Nagpur for a distance of 50 miles. 

In the same way as the Great Indian Peninsula Railway levy a low 
rate of -j-'jth pie per maund per mile on manganese ore, the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway charge an equivalent low rate to the Calcutta port. 

“ Remarking upon the industrial uses of manganese Sir George Watt 
writes in his ‘ Dictionary of Economic Products of India ’ as follows :— 

“The uses to which the ores of manganese are putin the arts aie 
somewhat varied. The peroxide is extensively employed in glass 
makings to destroy the green colour of glass which it does by converting 
the protoxide of iron into the. peroxide. When added to excess, it gives 
the glass a red or violet colour. The. same oxide is used in porcelain 
painting for the fine brown colour, which it yields. It is also employed 
in glazing pottery, and in the preparation of enamels, its most valuable 
property, however, is the ease with which it gives oil oxygen after the 
application of heat, a property which is largely taken advantage of in 
the arts. It is also used in the manufactures of chlorine and calcium 
chloride. Of late years the ores of manganese have been extensively 
utilised in the manufacture of iron and steel, by the Bessemer process, 
the latter especially. Manganese, in the metallic state, is said to deprive 
iron of its magnetism. A process of application of this principle has 
been invented in England, by means of which the metal, in the pro¬ 
portion of 27 per cent., is mixed with the steel used for ship buildings ; 
and it is contended that this mixture deprives the steel of its magnatic 
influence on the ship’s compasses.’’ 

The above remarks were made years ago. More than 9(S to 98 per 
cent, of manganese is now used for steel making. Only certain kinds of 
special steel are made without manganese, which is first, made into 
ferro manganese and then used in the steel furnace. This is being 
done in India. The Barakar Iron Work’s and Tatas Iron and Steel 
Works make ferro manganese and use it for steel making. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Other Food Grains and Pulses. 

Next to Rice and Wheat other food grains of importance are 

(Jow) Barley 
Ragi 
Maize 

Jowar and Bajra (Millets) 

Gram and 

Pulses (moong, arhar, urid, masoor, matar or peas). 

The year 1910-11 was a good year for all these crops, and the area 
under cultivation and the outturn of each province were as given 
below. The quantity exported, the ports via which each commo¬ 
dity found its outlet and the destinations have also been shown :— 
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Total. . 7 , 572,000 103 , 094,000 








MAIZE (1910-1911). I JO WAR AND BAJRA (1910-1911). 
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OTHER FOOD GRAINS (PULSES) (1910-1011). 


OTHER FOOD 0BA1SS AND POISES. 
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It will be seen that barley, jowar and bajra, .gram and pulses are 
exported in small quantities, so the quantity consumed in India must 
be large. 

In Northern India, the ryots grow wheat and oilseeds mostly for 
sale while the cheaper food grains, like jowar, bajra, maize, etc., are 
chiefly intended for local consumption, the grain is used as the food 
of the human beings and the husks (bhoosa) and stalks are utilised as 
cattle fodder. 

The percentage of exports of food grains, other than wheat and 
rice, to the outturn during the years 1907-08 to 1911-12 was as follows 


1907-08 
1908 08 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 


•79 per oent. 
•23 „ 

■58 „ 

•52 

3-0 „ 


It will thus be seen that so far as the railway traffic in these food 
grains is concerned it is chiefly for local consumption in the country. 

Statements are appended showing the traffic in jowar and bajra 
and gram and pulses of the various railways. 
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^7*toother ra ^ w ^ ra ^ e8 * or w ^ eat a ppty to ft U food grains, and in the 

profo# and ** chapter on wheat both the local and the export rates have been dealt 
***** with. The export rates are not of much importance to food grains 
other than wheat, but the scale rates apply to the commodities re¬ 
ferred to in this chapter.* These scale rates for the various important 
railways in India for different distances have been worked in the chapter 
on wheat, and remarks made therein apply in this case also. 

It may however be remarked that there has not been a marked 
increase in the outturn of food grains, other than wheat and rice, as the 
following comparisons for 20 years will prove - 

Outturn of food grains othfr than rice and wheat. 


{In lakhs of maunds.) 

.84,70 

03,80 

05,31 

. ^ . 03.30 

05,03 

* . 03,05 

.104,45 

111,27 


1801-02 

1802- 03 

1803- 04 

1804- 05 
1805 00 
1800-07 

1807- 08 

1808- 00 

1004- 05 

1005- 00 
1000-07 

1007- 08 

1008- 00 
1000-10 
1010-11 
1011-12 


80,05 

85.10 
07,38 
83,01 
88,08 

104.10 
H 15,85 
08,44 


The area under cotton cultivation has increased in higher propor¬ 
tion to the area under cheaper food grains, and this is one of the main 
reasons foi the outturn in cheap food stuffs not having increased, but 
the ryots have been benefited, for their wealth has increased by the 
growing of high priced commodity like cotton and they imported cheap 
Burma rice for food consumption, wherever there was a shortage of 
food stuffs. 


* Vide pa go 317 for tho scale rates of irapoitant railways for grain. 











CHAPTER XIX. 


Ghee, Cattle Food and Cattlr- 

i 

First to deal with Ghee. The classification of jihoe in the railway Oheeralu. 
tariffs is as follows :— 

(W 

At I’mlw.a Itwk . ... *{nl 

» At Ownt'i > Ki.sk ........ I'm I 

but in the exception list of the Fast, Indian and other railways, ghee, 
when booked at owner's risk and rallied for distances over J.jO miles, 
is classified 1st class. Tins classification has been in force for a number 
of years. In 1009-10, however, tline was a proposal to abolish the 1st 
class rate for ultee at owner's risk rallied ovei l."i(i miles. 

About this time, mv hook entitled “ Indian Hallways and Indian 
Trade ” was published (m Februarv 1011), and in connection with the 
proposed rise in tile classification of ghee I wrote as follows 

“ It may not he out of place to mention here that ghee is at) im¬ 
portant item,of fond to even Indian, ai d in the < use of a commodity, 
which is so univcisally consumed liv the people, it is naturally expected 
that the railway rates would be reduced instead of increased, but 
the classification of glie" earned for distances of over J50 miles 
has been raised fimn 1st class (ltd pic p«*i niannd per mile) to 2nd class 
(.* pie per niaiiud per mile). For ghee earned for ,‘!(I0 miles, the increase 
in the rate per ton is Its. 7-1-0. liven the poorest Indian will take 
ghee, if he can afford It. and v.ill not the rise in the lailwuy tale affect, 
him ? liven a middle class Indian family would be ulleetcd on ghee 
brought from a distance of lit it I miles ; the moiease in the price per 
maund will he 100 pies or He. 0-K-I per maiind or 2J pies a seer, and 
taking half a seer as the daily consumpt ion in a middle class family, the 
extra money paid in a month will he .'5J annas, which should provide 
for one day's vegetable bazar for such a family, and to a poor this 
amount, means one day’s wages.” 

Ghee is not so much an article of luxury to an Indian as is generally 
supposed to be. To him it is an article of necessity ; hut the con¬ 
tinual rise in the price of ghee is placing it beyond the reach of the 
poorer classes. It was argued by some at the time my book was issued 
(7 years ago) that in the case of a commodity, the price of which was 
so high as Rs. 60 per maund, the rise of 100 pies or Rs. 0-8-4 per maund 
in railway freight was an insignificant figure and would not affect the 
price paid by the consumer. This is no floubt a forcible argument. 

But there is another side of the case too; ghee cannot generally 
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be had by the consumer direct from the producer, and when it is trans¬ 
ported from a distant place the middleman plays a very important part 
and it is on his margin of profit that a great deal depends as to the move¬ 
ment of ghee traffic. 

Now let us see what margin of profit there is to the middleman, who 
buys at distant places and sells in large towns. 

PrfMe/ ghte. (The price of ghee has risen considerably during the past 10 years. 

The rise from 1907-1912 was as follows as compared with the prices of 
1890 and 1900.) 


Wholesale prices per maund in Presidency towns or at principal ports. 


- j Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 




11s. 

A. 

P. 

Its. 

A. 

p. 

11s. p. 

Rs. 

a. r. 

1890 . 


. 

30 

8 

0 

32 

8 

9 

33 9 3 

20 

0 10 

1900 . 



37 

4 

0 

34 

4 

11 

33 O 10 

33 

0 0 

1907 , 



.10 

0 

0 

44 

i; 

0 

45 12 11 

35 

3 0 

1908 . 



42 

8 

0 

42 

4 

8 

42 14 11 

30 

3 0 

1909 . 



41 

4 

0 

11 

9 

7 

44 1 0 

31 

5 0 

1910 . 



41 

8 

0 

43 

11 

5 

48 14 t> 

35 

8 0 

1911 . 



. . | 45 

S 

0 

45 

0 

4 

48 15 9 

44 

4 0 

1912 . 



. ' 49 

8 

0 

49 10 

0 

4!) 5 11 

50 

8 O 


The riso has been universal throughout India and compared with 
1890 (nay even 1900) the rise has been enormous. 

The enhancement in the prices was due to a limited supply of ghee, 
and it was tho rise in tho prices at the producing centres that tended 
to increase tho prices in large towns. 

Calcutta, for instance, gets largo quantities of ghee from the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. While in 1911 and 1912 the average 
annual prices in Calcutta were Rs. 45-8-0 and Rs. 49-8-0 respectively 
the prices in the United (Agra) Provinces (East) were Rs. 44-10-6 and 
Rs. 47-2-10. If the railway rate was 2nd class for ghee carried over 150 
miles, the freight for 500 miles would be Rs. 1-4-10 per maund. 

At the 1911 and 1912 prices of ghee in Calcutta and in United Pro¬ 
vinces Districts the differences were as follows :— 

1911- 

Rs. A. p. 

Prk-o in Calcutta . . .... 45 8 0 

Price in Unitod Provinces.44 10 8 

Dinmmoi . 0 13 8 
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1912- 

Price in Calcutta . 

Prico in United Prmiiicos 

I IFFCKl Nl'K . 2 5 2 


Rs, a. r. 
49 8 0 
47 2 0 


Taking the prices prevailin'; in Kill there would lie no margin of 
profit at all, whereas on the figures of 1912 the profit would he Rs. 1-0-1, 
thus— 

IN. 1 . p. 

Different o in pike of ^lieo Let ween the pi Diluting tontio 
anti in ('uk ut t a. - « r > - 

Railway freight.I 4 10 

Margin of jnofit.10 4 

Hut there are other expenses besides the tailwav freight, and above 
all thefts of ghee in railway transit are not un-common. Even the 2nd 
class rate is an owner's risk rate, (the railway risk rate being third class 
or 50 per cent, higher), and the Railway would not, be responsible if 
almost the whole of the contents of a tin of ghee were abstracted, 
and an almost empty tin was delivered at destination. Merchants have 
therefore to take some risk in ghee business but they have to avu' 1 
themselves of the lowest rate (which is an owner’s risk rate) as the 
margin of profit is small. 

In Bombay itself, the average annual pii< es In 1911 and 1912 were :— 

1*1*1 tiiiiuml. 

Rs. a. i*. 

1011 . .. 0 4 

1012 .48 10 0 

but the prices in the interior of the Bombay Presidency, such aa Deccan 
and Gujarat (or even in Konkan), were higher as shewn below :— 

In (luj.iral. Konk.111 Deccan. 

IN. a r JN. a. p. IN. a. r. 

1011 .52 0 0 40 12 8 45 11 4 

1012 . 52 0 0 40 4 7 40 3 8 

So that any business in ghee from these districts with Bombay town 
could not have been a business of profit. 

The prices quoted above are all taken from Mr. Datta's report on 
the Rise of Prices in India. 

It will be seen from the examples given herein that any enhancement 
in the classification of ghee is not at all an easy thing, which can be 
effected without considering all sides of the question. 

2 H 
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Development 
of Oku 
traffic. 


Decream in 
eupptyof c<r 
and plough 
tniUoch, 


Another question is whether the railway traffic has expanded 
even under the present rates. The total railway traffic in ghee since 
1907 has been as follows 


Tons. 

1007 . 

190S . 

1909 . 

11110 . 

ion . 

1912 . 

191214 

19141.7 

191,7.10 

These figures do not, however, represent the actual total weight, 
for in the case of through traffic the same weight has been included in 
the figures of more than one railway. Therefore the total actual weight 
carried must have been less. 

It may be remarked that the development of traffic in ghee on 
Indian Railways has not been unsatisfactory on the whole, but when we 
go further than 1907 and see that with the Railway mileage of 24,707 
in 1900 the traffic was 110,084 tons, it cannot certainly be said 
that in 1915-16 with 35,883 miles of Railway lines open the traffic of 
94,660 tons was an encouraging figure ; the figures of 1900 were never 
reached during the years 1907 to 1915-16. 

Before the Prices Enquiry Committee witnesses repeatedly put 
forward the argument that the supply of both milch-cows and plough 
bullocks was decreasing in consequence of the following reasons :— 

(а) Closing of grazing grounds and pathways for cattle in 

villages; 

(б) Restrictions placed in grazing cattle in forests ; 

(c) Epidemic diseases; 

(d) Slaughter of cattle for food and for hides. 

Further, the loss of nutritious cattle food to India, which would be 
available if greater part of the oil seeds were crushed in this country, 
is another factor, which has to be taken into account for oil cake 
makes very good cattle fodder. Then there is a regular export of 
cattle from the Southern India to Ceylon, and it is also said that not 
very long ago, some of the farmers of South America took away a large 
number of very superior cattle for their ranches from India. Whether 
such exports are good for the country and should be allowed is very 
doubtful. 

* These arc matters, which properly come within the scope of an 
enquiry by a commission or by experts on the improvement of breed 
of cattle in India ; but whether cattle food (such as grass, hay, straw, 
cotton seed, oil cake) should ordinarily be carried at the rates which 

* Some, however, say that exports of cattle may encourage ryots to improve the breed 
of cattle generally. 


soli SO 
1 

94,198 

92,080 

87,551 

88,176 

92,152 

94.060 
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apply during famines or at a slightly higher rate is an important factor 
and requires consideration by the Government and the railways. 

Oil cake is sometimes charged at rates higher than those for grain or Baiiuay nit 
at equal rates.* From the point of view of economic working or on the 
principle that low rates can only be quoted for a heavy or good paying 
load traffic, lower rates than are now charged may not be permissible for 
cattle fodder; but seeing that India is so largely an agricultural country 
and as cattle is such an important factor in agriculture, the question 
of cheapening the cost of cattle food and making the same easily 
available in different parts of India, at least where there aro railways, 
should attract the attention of responsible Government authorities. 

A rate of Re, 0-2-3 per wagon mile for cattle fodder including oil 
cake will not mean carrying traffic at a loss. During the financial year 
1915-16, the average cost of hauling a goods vehicle with its load one 
mile was less than 24 pies on all the broad gauge lines, excepting the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway. In fact, during the second half of 
the year on most of the lines, the cost did not exceed 19 pies, and there • 
fore it will not mean carrying traffic at a loss if the rate of Re. 0-2-3 per 
wagon mile is charged on broad gauge lines and Re. 0-1-6 per wagon 
mile for metre gauge lines for loads of 300 mounds and 240 maunds 
respectively. The rate will work out to ’08 pie per maund per mile. The 
difference between the present minimum ( T ' 0 th pie) and "08 pie rate, 
which will of course require special sanction of the Government, will be 
xjth pie per maund per mile. 

The traffic in cattU over all the Indian Railways, taken together, RniUmynta 
was as follows :— f or co,u< - 




Year. 

| No. of cattle. 

' Kernings in 





j Rs. 

1909 . 



. , 420,832 

10,19,309 

1910 . 



. | 423,488 

11,95,083 

1911 



. ' 529,304 

15,80,538 

1912 . 



. ] 532,790 

! 14,78,440 

191314 



094,932 

j 20,02,977 


The movements were principally in milch cows and buffaloes for 
sale in large towns ; the carriage of cattle by rail for agricultural purposes 
and for grazing to and from big pasture grounds was small, if any. In 
America, there is a large railway traffic on last account. 

The railway ratc3 in India are low enough. For 10 cows or buffaloes 
or 8 cows or buffaloes, with their calves, carried in a broad gauge wagon, 
the rate is, for distances up to 150 miles, three annas per wagon per 
mile and 2) annas for any distances beyond. So that up to 150 miles, 
for 10 animals carried in a truck the charge is 3 0 pies per mi'o per head. 
The cattle rates are however not provided for in the schedule of maxima 
and minima rates for goods train traffic sanctioned by the Government 
of India for each railway. 

* It has been pointed oat to me that thore should be no discrimination between the 
rate# tor oil cake for manure and oil cake for cattle food for the cake is tho same. 

2 H 2 
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Hides and .Skins. 


Brport valve The following were the figures of the export value of hides and skins 
vkint'and" 1 ant ^ l ( ‘ a, l ler ^ r0M1 India to other parts of British Empire and to foreign 
effect of countries from 1908-09 

exports on 
Indian leather 

trade. Hides aml Skins (Raw). 


I1XI8-0!). 

1000-10. 

1010-11. I 

1011-12. 

1012-13. 

i 

£ 

i; ' 

i 

£ 

r>.r»5i>, io-t 

0,131,147 

.7,000,131 

0,207.7 IS 

7.S4 7,481 

2,7(11,11)0 

Hides and Skins 

2,0.77,230 

tanned , of dried , and leather. 

1 2,712,211 : :i,00(i,12.1 

1 3,0X2,108 


It will be seen from these figures that there was a steady increase 
in the rise of the value of exports of hides and prepared leathers from 
this country, but the figurcs'for raw hides are far greater than those for 
tanned hides or leather. 

In 1908, Mr. A. ('. Chatterjee, I.C.K., made the following remarks 
in his Notes on the Industries of the United Provinces 

" The local industry in leather has, on the whole, suffered consider¬ 
ably by large demand in Europe and America for Indian hides and 
skins, and by the competition of foreign-made goods.” 

The encouragement of exports in raw hides and skins helped to make 
the competition of foreign-made leather goods in India formidable, and 
the Indian industry in leather was consequently hampered. India 
supplied raw materials to foreign countries which compete with 
Indian made goods, and the railways practically encouraged the export 
of raw material out- of India by lowest possible rates. Mr. Chatterjee, 
I.C.S., went on further to say 

“ Another disquieting feature of the traffic is that there is a notable 
decrease in the export of dressed hides and skins.” 

The enormous rise in the exports of raw hides confirm the remark 
(which in the words of Mr. Chatterjee show), “ that local industry has 
no longer any share even in the prelinj^iary process of dressing fhe 
goods exported.” 
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The chief difficulty that the tanneries in Cawnpore had to contend 
with was' the restricted supply of hides, due entirely to the abnormal 
rise in exports, which restricted the supply and raised the prices, thus 
handicapping the local industries. It is also to be pointed out that it 
was about the same time that the above remarks appeared in Mr. 
Chatterjee’s notes on Indian Industries, which was published by 
the Government and made available for sale to the public, that the 
Indian Railways came down to the lowest figures in their railway rates 
for hides for export. 

The North Western Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and the East Iudian Railway quoted rates to Karachi, Bombay and 
Calcutta respectively at Re. 0-3-0 per wagon per mile for loads of 360 
maunds per wagon, which equals to ,‘oth pie per maund per mile, i.e., 
the minimum rate permitted by the Government. 

In support of this remark the following extract from the goods tariff 
of the East Indian Railway for June and July 1009 is given :— 

Hides and skins dry, at owner's risk subject to a maximum loads of 360 Hunt fur 
mounds per wagon. Any weiylit hi excess will be charged til the pro- rzp:rl 
portionate rate. 

Per wagon 
mile. 

It* a. r. 

From Amb&lla Cantonmont ami iiri to ilow r:ih . . OS 0 

„ Delhi anti vni to Howrah. 0 3 0 

„ Agra to Howrah.0 3 0 

„ Cawn[tore and vni to Howrah . . . . 0 3 0 

As already pointed out 360 maunds at Re. 0-3-0 per wagon mile 
gives a rate of ,'oth pie per maund per mile. 

Then again wet hides from Delhi were also given a similarly low rate 
which the following quotation from the same tardf will indicate:— 

Hides and Akins wet at owner's risk in jail wagon loads irrespective of the 
marked carrying capacity nj the vehicles. 

Its. a. r. 

From Amballa Cantonment and mi to Howrah . . 139 14 0 

Hides and Skins wet or dry at owner's risk in jail wagon loads, irrespective 
a I the marked capacity oj vehicles used. 

Rs. A. P. 

From ltd Delhi to Howrah.166 S 0 

„ rid Ghaziabad (oxcept Oodh and Rohilkhund Rail¬ 
way) to Howrah and eid.168 15 0 

Bides and Skins wet at owner’s risk in full wagon had. Load not to exceed 
336 maunds per wagon. » 

From rid Ghaaiabad except Oudh and Rohilkhond Rail¬ 
way to Howrah*.ltd l 0 
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Taking the Delhi rate at Rs. 170 per wagon and the load at 336 
maunds, the rate comes to nearly Re. 0-8-1 per maund, which was 

equal to the fate of 107 pie per maund per mile. 


Low rates for hides for export yet obtain from places like Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi to Calcutta as shown on pages 476 and 477 of the East 

Indian Railway goods tariff Pamphlet No. 1 of 1917 


Hides and Skins in wagon loads ol 436 maunds. 


Rs. a. r. 

From Cawnpore to Howrah. 

. 178 4 0 

ff Agra to Howrah. 

. 217 0 0 

„ Delhi to Howrah. 

. 229 0 O 

These rates for hides work out to— 


Distance 

from 

Calcutta 

Por maund. 

Miles. 

Rs. A. P. 

033 From Cawnporo . . . 

0 6 6 

790 „ Agra. 

0 8 0 

903 „ Delhi ...... 

0 8 5 


or between ^th and T ' 0 th pie per niaund per mile ; similar rates are 
also quoted by the Bombay lines to Bombay and by the North Western 
Railway to Karachi. 

It is true that the local tanneries in Calcutta and in Bombay had the 
advantage of these low export rates, but following the example of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in the matter of cotton rates to 
Ahmedabad, Surat, etc., it was possible for the railways to have 
made the lowest rates applicable to the local tanneries in Calcutta 
and in Bombay and to have applied rates of 5 annas to 6 annas 
per wagon ritile to the export traffic. 

While the Great Indian Peninsula Railway charge lower rates for 
cotton to Nagpur their rates via Nagpur to Calcutta are higher ; and 
in the same way, the Tapti Valley Railway rates to Ahmedabad, Surat, 
etc., are lower than their rates via Surat on Bombay traffic. 

The most important point is that the low rates for export hide traffic 
wore brought about purely owing to competition between Railways. 
By an arrangement between themselves they could have levelled up the 
rates, as they did in the case of all other traffic, unless it was their inten¬ 
tion to let the export hides have the advantage of the lowest rates. It is 
well known that during the period that the rates came down in 1909-10 
(principally to encourage export of hides to America) there was consi¬ 
derable demand, for hides and skins from India, in Germany, America, 
England, and in a few other European countries, and it was also shown 
at the time that the exports from India-were handicapping the local 
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leather industry'of the country. If, therefore, the foreign countries 
wanted hides and skins from India they should have paid higher rates.* 

The competition was started by the Hansa Line Steamer Company 
and the East Indian Railway who combined together to divert the 
traffic from the Northern India to America via the Calcutta port, which 
traffic was taking the western ports for its outlet from India. The 
reduction in the rates of the East Indian Railway was followed by reduc¬ 
tions on the part of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the North 
Western Railway to Bombay and Karachi respectively. It was never 
shown that the buyers in the markets of consumption could not pay 
a price which included cost of transportation in India at a rate higher 
than 3 annas per wagon per mile. During the period of competition 
it was to the interest of the Bombay lines to maintain ns low mileage 
rate as possible tfi the ports so that the difference in railway freight 
from an important centre like Cawnpore would not be great in favour 
of Calcutta, as the following illustrations will shew:— 

• 

(1) Difference in favour of Calcutta at ,\,th pio rates— l»i»*n 

Cawnpore to Calcutta, 033 miles, at , l 0 th |>io per inuunil per nulo 03 
Cawnpore to Bombay, 810 miles, at a \,th pie per mauml per nnlo 84 
Difference in favour of Calcutta.21 

(2) Difference in favour of Calcutta at Jth pie rates— 

Cawnpore to Calcutta. 033 miles, at 1th pie per mauml per in Jo 120 
Cawnpore to Bombay, 810 miles, at Jtli pie per mauml per mile . 108 

Difference in favour of Calcutta.42 


It was, therefore, not to the interests of the Bombay lines to let the rates 
remain at a higher mileage rate : but seeing that for all the commod¬ 
ities an arrangement was come to to level up the rates by accepting 
the principle that the difference in favour of Calcutta would be the 
“ bed-rock difference (i.e , the difference that, would exist if both rail¬ 
ways went to their minimum), it cannot be understood why the rates to 
the ports for export hide traffic could not have been enhanced and the 
“ bed-rock difference ” maintained. 

The enhancements in rates, unless they were perhaps to the maxi¬ 
mum, probably would not have improved matters very much so far as 
the Indian industries were concerned, because the foreign manu¬ 
factures could have afforded to pay a higher price, but the higher 
freight per mile on Indian Railways would have saved unnecessary 
loss of revenue to them, which would have been at least some com¬ 
pensation to India for the loss of its hides and skins to the detriment 
of the interests of its industries. The railways cannot say that it 
was ever proved to them that the foreign manufactures could not 
buy at a higher rate. In their desire to divert traffic from one port 

• It is said that Indian hides (raw materials) occupy a very important place in the 
world’s supply, and the prices have been on the rise, this disproving the necessity lor low 
rates to encourage exports. 



aot ^ to an 8rrangemMt under ffiich 
,e couid & made higher than the minimum, as was done 
—„ -—i commodities. 

The East Indian ftailsray rates to Cawnpore for the local tanneries 
and leather manufactures are decidedly on a higher basis. These are 
as follows 







For wagon 

* 



Kate per 
m.iuiuJ. 

l’er 

loads of 

Milos. 

K.-wn 

To 

mound 
ner mile. 

100 niaunds 
at Owner’s 






risk. 




a. r. 



m 

Ambrtlla Cuntonment 

(4iwn|M)rc 

<■> u 

st *208 


ir*9 

Rhungwm 

.. 

r> s 

•127 


‘.'71 

Delhi . 

• 

(1 4 

•280 


m 

JuMmlp>re . 

>■ 

0 s 

■303 


201 

Katin .... 

" 

r» o 

•247 



ttoilway The followin'' were the figures of traffic in hides and skins of the 

!™Wm. following railways for the period 1911—19115-14. 
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1011. 

1912 

1913*11. 


Weight 

Karnimp 

Weight 

Kami nits 

Wright 

Earning**. 


Tons 

\U. 

Tons 

Its. 

Tons. 

Its. 

Bengal Kanpur It id wav 

n,s»r> 

1.10,100 

15,240 

1,42,579 

14,073 

1,42,595 

Bombay, llaroda and 
Central India Railway 

6,881 

05,035 

9,003 

80.509 

' 5,025 

57,059 

Eastern Bengal Stair 
llallwat. 

20,700 

1.73.775 

19,001 

l.‘:ft.203 

17,507 

1,19.736 

East Indian Kail wav 

40.024 

5,48,905 

45. MIS 

0,09,279 

39,829 

0 20.675 

Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 

20,750 

3,35,020 

28,181 

4,07,987 

23. i67 

3,53,549 

Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway. 

11,802 

1,31.317 

40.827 

4.01,090 

37 -“ :i 

3,29,290 

North*Western Railway. 

20,012 

3,25,814 

42,249 

4.01,250 

38,976 

4,05,540 

Or.dh and Rohllkhund 
Railway. 

12,200 

03,970 

12,913 

07,058 

14,120 

87,520 

Bengal and Northern* 
Weutern R»U|«y. 

13,255 

97,409 

10,781 

71,192 

11,417 

79,802 

South Indian Railway . 

14,015 

1.28.283 

17,055 

1,40,878 

10,482 

1,34,439 






CHAPTER XXI. 


Tka. 

The following extract from the “ Investor’s India Year Book, 1910, 

Fourth Edition " will serve ns an introduction to this chapter on 
Tea 

“ It was not until 1831 that tea received serious attention in India. j>„ 

The first tea company was started in 1840. namely, the Assam Company, 
i • m ” i curly and 

but it was not until some two decades later that the capital of the invest- prrml. 

ing public was attracted to any large extent in the industry. From 
that time onward, the growth and progress of the industry has been 
rapid and continuous. There have been period.- of depression brought 
about by over production, but, on the whole, it may be confidently 
asserted that the tea industry has afforded, and exhibits every prospect 
of continuing to allord, as good a field for the investment of capital 
as any other industry in India. The main tea-producing districts are 
Assam, Cachar. Sylhet. the Bengal Dnars, the Terni, Darjeeling, and 
in Southern India. Travancore. and the Nilgiris. The acreage under 
tea has increased from 383,925 in 18o5 to 019,(139 in 1911, and owing 
to improved methods of cultivation the average outturn per acre lifts 
also doubled itself in this period. On the other hand, the world's con¬ 
sumption of tea has kept pace with the increased production, and the 
latest available statistics show stocks to be ralher below the normal. 

*■ !n order to arrive at a correct view of the position, the, product in veal or 
must consider other sources of supply, outside India itself. The only 
tea-producing countries, outside India, which have to be reckoned with 
at the present time are China. Ceylon. Java and Japan, including 
Formosa. The use of tea as a beverage in China dates back from time, 
immemorial, and until comparatively recent times Cbina practically 
monopolized the tea trade of the world. In 1879 only 34 million pounds 
of Indian tea were consumed in the 1'nitcd Kingdom, as compared with 
120 million pounds of China tea. About this period, owing to the 
disastrous effects of the coffee leaf disease, Ceylon planters turned their 
attention to tea. and the production from this island lias been a most 
important factor in the tea trade ever since. In 1890 the relative con¬ 
sumption in the United Kingdom from these three main producing 
countries was as follows :—China, 57,530,337 lbs., India, 101,961,686 
lbs., Ceylon, 34,516,469 lbs. whilst in 1915 they were China, 12,779,972; 

India, 182,010,261; Ceylon, 92,729,080. It will be seen at a glance how 
rapidly the stronger teas from India and Ceylon have ousted China tea 
from the English market. In Java considerable attention has been 
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given, during recent years, to the cultivation of tea, and during the past 
six years the quantity of tea exported has risen from 32 million pounds 
to 101 million pounds, and although a large area has been given up 
to the cultivation of rubber in the island, there is undoubtedly every 
reason to anticipate that the exports of tea will increase considerably 
more in the near future, and is a factor which must be reckoned 
with. 

' “ The exports from China are principally to Russia and the United 
States, and those from Japan are principally to the latter country, but 
during recent years there has been a very large increase in the Russian 
demand for British grown teas and it is not saying too much to ascribe- 
the present prosperity of the Indian industry chiefly to this cause. 
Russia has now become the largest consumer of Indian tea, outside the 
United Kingdom, and in 1915 took no less than 48 million pounds by 
direct imports from Calcutta. There is ample land of a suitable character 
available in India for extensions, as, in Assam and Bengal, not more 
than 30 per cent, of the total land acquired by tea companies and private 
owners has been put under tea. Labour, however, is a difficulty, as the 
bulk of it has to be imported at great expense, and this factor alone 
is sufficient to prevent too rapid expansion in the acreage under 
tea. 

" India, itself, has proved a disappointing market for tea up to the 
present time, but, although it is impossible to procure any reliable 
figures of internal consumption, there is no doubt that the demand is 
steadily increasing year by year. It is estimated that some 23 million 
pounds of tea were locally used during 1915. 

Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley in his Geography of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and Sikkim, published in 1907, remarks in connection with the 
tea industry as follows :— 

" The manufacture of tea is the principal manufacturing industry 
connected with agriculture. The experimental growth of the Chinese 
variety of the plant was introduced into Darjeeling by Dr. Campbell, 
the Superintendent of the district, in 1840, and the industry became 
established thero as a commercial enterprise about 1856. Plantations 
quickly multiplied and spread from the hills to the Tarai of Darjeeling 
and the Duars of Jalpaiguri; the first garden in the latter was opened 
out in 1874. There are now 372 gardens in Bengal, the output of which 
in 1911 was 65,000,000 lbs., almost all black tea. The Darjeeling tea 
has a high reputation for its fine flavour ; generally speaking, the higher 
the elevation of the gardens, the better the quality of the leaf. The 
bud makes Orango Pekoe and Broken Orange Pekoe, the young leaf. 
next to it Souchong, and the coarser leaf Pekoe Souchong. The objec¬ 
tionable method of rolling the leaf by hand, which is practised by the 
Chinese, has long been given up, and machinery is employed for the 
different processes of rolling, drying, sifting, etc.” 
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The following are the figures of area under tea cultivation and the 
outturn (lbs.) in the various provinces of India during 1910-11 


— 

1 Area under 

1 cultivation. 

Outturn. 


i 

Acres. 

1 

lbs. 

Assam . .... 

350,000 

175,095,000 

i 

Bengal. 

92,000 

03,153,000 

Agra Provinces North and West including Oudh 

5,000 

2,045,000 

Panjab East. . , # . 

10,000 

1,419,000 

Madras West ... , . 

10,000 I 

5,045,000 

Total 

473,000 

247,357,000 


It will he observed that by far the largest, quantity of tea was pro¬ 
duced in the Provinces of Assam and licngal. The Indian Railways 
carrying heavy trallic m tea were, the Assam licngal and the Eastern 
Bengal State Railways. The Eastern Bengal State Railway is fed by 
the Darjeeling Himalayan and the Bengal Dooars Railways and the 
.Assam Bengal by the Dibru Sadiya Railway. 

The rates of the Assam Bengal Railway have been dealt with in 
Appendix I and need not therefore be repeated here. The traffic on the 
Indian Railways carrying “Indian tea" in large quantities is given 
below 


— 

1912. 


1813-14 

1914-15. 


Tona. ; 

Its. 

J Tom. 

Rs 

Tom. 

it*. 

Kaatcrn Bengal Railway 

36,553 | 

6,81,779 j 

42 607 

7,65,676 j 

40,881 

7,53,020 

Bengal Dooars Railway. 

19,683 , 

4,06,629 | 

22,030 

5,10,697 . 

22.003 

4,55,419 

\wam ‘Bengal Railway 

42,336 | 

5,31,275 j 

41,723 

5,10,607 j 

41,973 

4,89,584 


The general classification of tea on Indian Railways is 2nd class, 
but the Eastern Bengal State Railway, which carries the heaviest traffic 
in tea, has been allowed to fix its classification at 5th CiasJ (1 pie per 
maund per mile), but over the Northern and ^Bengal sections of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway the classification is 4th class (ftb pie per 
maund per mile). But generally lower rates than the class rates are in 
force for traffic to Calcutta. 


Arta «i ier? 
I'D cnin'Mtto*. 


Tra IraJJIc of 
principal tna 
<l<’.ij)aiching 
lines. 
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The following are special rates from the undernoted important tea 
tUspatcking centres to Calcutta:— 


From 

| Miles. 

Rato per 
' maund. 

Rate per 
maund 
per mile. 



Rs, a. r. 


tiiliguri and vid . 

335 

1 0 0 

•373 

4' id Jalpaiguri (for Dooars tea) . 

312 

1 1 (i 

•654 

Vid Lalmanirhat „ „ 

293 

0 13 1 

•384 

Vii Amingaon (for Assam tea) . 

408 

0 15 0 

•536 

Vid J)hul>ri ft hat „ 

338 

I) 5 0 

■193 


It will be observed that while a rate of '195 per maund per mile is 
charged on tea via Dhubri Ghat from the Brahmaputra Valley, which 
can be carried direct by steamers to Calcutta, the rate via Lalmanir- 
hat works out to -384 pie per maund per mile, the distance from Dhubri 
being 338 and that from Lalmanirhat 293 miles. Here the charge for 
a shorter distance is more than double than that for a longer distance. 
The via Siliguri and via Jalpaiguri rates are higher still, the latter being 
almost equal to 3rd class. 

The rates have been taken from the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
tariff No. 5 of 1910 (which according to the advice received from their 
Traffic Manager in November 1917 is the latest tariff). It will be 
observed that the Eastern Bengal Railway have not been able to 
take advantage of their maximum class rate, viz., 4th class, allowed 
under the classification either from Siliguri or from Lalmanirhat to 
Calcutta although there is no other means of transport available 
either at Siliguri or at Jalpaiguri. It is however possible for traffic to 
be booked from these two places to Dhubri and then made over to the 
steamers there, and if the Eastern Bengal Railway were to charge higher 
rates and there was no hurry in getting the goods quick through for 
immediate sale in the Calcutta market, it would be cheaper to book to 
Dhubri from Siliguri and Lalmanirhat and then to bring tea from these 
places downwards by steamers to Calcutta. 

The tea rates between Goalundo and Calcutta have been discussed 
along with other rates between these points in Chapter II* in connec¬ 
tion with the competition between the Eastern Bengal Railway and the 
River Steanver Companies for traffic between Calcutta and the Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. 

It will be observed fiiat the Bengal Dooars Railway, with a com¬ 
paratively small amount of traffic in tea, has apparently a’bigger earning 


* Vide page )47. 
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than the Assam Bengal Railway although the lead of the Bengal 
Dooars Railway must necessarily be smaller as the total length of the 
line including branches is not more than 121 miles. This is due to the 
existence of very high rates for tea on that railway ; while the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum rates on the Southern section are the same as on 
the other State lines, the Bengal Dooars have higher maximum sanc¬ 
tioned for their original line and the Eastern and Western extensions, 
where the maximum allowed for tea is '! pies per muund per mile and 
the charge on these sections is actually made at 2'5 pies per maund per 
mile, which accounts for the higher earnings. 



CHAPTER XXI [. 


Lac. 

The lac industry of India is most important in the United Provinces 
and in Calcutta. Of the factories (both European and Indian) up 
country the largest number are centred at Mirzapur. 

The following are the figures of traffic in lac (stick lac and shellac) 
over the important railways in India 



1911. 

1912. 

1913-14. 


Weight. 

Earnings. 

Weight. 

Earnings. 

Weight. 

Earnings. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

13,838 

1,02,230 

19,870 

2,17,372 

15,020 

1,65,078 

Bombay, Baroila and 
Control India Railway. 

73 

713 

135 

1,177 

338 

3,818 

Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. 

1,250 

9,858 

1,491 

11,014 

1,173 

0,697 

East Indian Railway . 

20,040 

3,00,511 

24,049 

3,51,553 

23,007 

3,22,59- 

Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 

1,078 

9,034 

1,030 

15,021 

1,408 

14,415 

Madras and Southorn 
Mahratta Railway. 

120 

1,128 

90 

1,097 

90 

1,243 

North Wostorn Railway 

031 

0,073 

062 

5,551 

8D0 

7,691 

Oudh and Rohllkhuntl 
Railway. 

347 

1,901 

400 

2,532 

777 

5,0C9 

Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. 

. 1,445 

3,810 

1,344 

8,009 

1,320 

8,335 

South Indian Railway . 

322 

2,159 

303 

1,648 

328 

2,118 


It will be observed that the East Indian Railway carried the largest 
traffic and that the Bengal Nagpur Railway came next to it. This was 
due to the fact that Mirzapur is situated on the East Indian Railway, 
and it receives both stick lac (raw material) and despatches manufactured 
lao in the shape of shellac and button lac in large quantities. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway despatch stick lac to Mirzapur from the Central 
Provinces vid Katni; and both the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the 
East Indian Railway bring lac into Calcutta for use in the factories at 
Maniktollah and Cossipore. 

The following quotation from the “ Notes on Industries of the United 
Provinces ” give useful information regarding cultivation and uses of 
lao and about the trade and manufacture of lac. 

“ The magnitude of the lac industry in the provinces may be judged 
by the fact that in 1906-06 the imports weighed 249 thousand maunds 
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and were valued at 139 lakhs of rupees, while the exports amounted to 
164 thousand maunds valued at 165 lakhs of rupees. In the following 
year the imports amounted to 181 thousand maunds valued at 101 
lakhs of rupees and the exports were 183 thousand maunds worth more 
than 165 lakhs of rupees. Mirzapur is practically the only centre of 
the industry in the provinces. 

“ The imports to Mirzapur are mainly in the form of the raw materia on bo 
(stick lac) while the exports go in the shape of finished products like 
shell lac and button lac. The figures quoted above for exports exclude 
lac bangles and beads and lac dve, which are classed under other heads 
in the traffic returns. During the last three years there has been a 
rapid growth in the demand for shellac and button lac in the markets 
of the United States, Germany, United Kingdom and Franco. The 
exports of shellac and button lac have increased in comparison with 
stick and seed lac and the prices have in many cases been regulated by 
speculation. 

“ There is no systematic cultivation of luc in the United Provinces. 

It is principally collected from palas or dhak (Butea frondosa), pipal 
(ficutf rcligiosa), siris (Albizzia lebek), kusum (Sehleichera trijuga) and 
khair (acacia catechu). Manihars and other castes gather the lac from 
the trees, paying a royalty to the owner. With the exception of a small 
quantity consumed locally all the lac collected is exported to Mirzapur, 
where good prices are obtained. The forests in the south of Mirzapur 
yield a small quantity of kusum lac. About half the supplies of Mirza¬ 
pur are drawn from Manbhum and adjacent districts in Bengal. The rest 
of the raw material comes from the Central Provinces and Berar, from 
the United Provinces and a little from Assam. There are two principal 
crops, gathered in May and October. It would appear that with more 
attention a much larger quantity of lac could be grown in the provinces 
as many of the well-known lac-bearing trees are abundant in various 
localities. The matter deserves the attention of enterprising landowners. 

“ The lac industry gives employment to a large number of men and 
women in Mirzapur. In 1907, there were four European factories 
employing nine hundred hands and thirty eight large native factories 
with nearly two thousand and four hundred hands. Besides this there 
are a number of smaller native factories, employing about a thousand 
hands altogether. None of the factories at Mirzapur use steam-power 
'like the European factories at Cossiporc. and Maniktala in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta. The processes in vogue at Mirzapur are the 
same in the native as in the European factories. These operations are 
fully described in an able monograph on lac by Sir Georg* Watt. The 
different forms of lac in commerce are— 

1. Stick lac. j 3. Shellac. 

2. Seed lac. j 4. Button lac. 

5. Garnet lac. 
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“ Stick lac is the crude material, viz., small pieces of twig or bark 
intrusted with the lac. It is received in this form in the factory where 
the first process carried out is the separation of the lac from the woody 
matter. The twigs aie crushed in a mill (nowadays mostly worked 
with a powerful lever). The wood is then sifted by hand and with 
sieves and subsequently used as fuel. The lighter portion is again 
subdivided into granular lac and khud or particles of lac mixed with dust. 
This separating work is usually pci formed by women. The khud is 
sold mostly to bangle-makers. The granular lac is placed in large tubs 
with water and after twenty-four hours the workmen tread the material 
in the tubs ; the colouring matter is thus extracted from the lac and 
passes into solution ; this operation is repeated several times until a 
clear wash water is obtained. The first wash water is evaporated and 
subsequently pressed into lac dye. The lac obtained after the treading 
operation has been completed is called seed lac. It is thoroughly dried 
and the lighter portions which contain a good deal of dirt are again 
sifted out and sold to bangle-makers. In order to manufacture shellac, 
the pure seed lac is mixed with orpiment (hartal) and resin. The addi¬ 
tion of resin lowers the melting point of the lac and a certain proportion 
of resin is allowed by the rules of the trade in all samples of shellac. 
American resin imported through Calcutta is used. The mixed lac 
and resin is placed in long cylindrical bags made of cotton cloth of a 
medium texture. The bag is heated in front of a large fire and twisted 
by the two men holding it. The molten lac oozes out. is scooped up by 
the principal workman and deftly stretched out over an inclined 
porcelain tube filled with hot water. It is then further stretched out 
by a man who uses his hands and feet to hold it at the different ends. 
The stretched sheet is the shellac of commerce. The best quality is 
orango shellac. Each well-known maker has a mark of his own, like 
D.C., T.N., etc. 

“ The inferior qualities of seed lac are usally made into button lac 
which differs from shellac in being set in small round pieces instead of 
in sheets. Garnet lac consists of thick flat pieces containing more 
colouring matter than either shellac or button lac. It is used mostly 
for making dark coloured varnishes. There is a growing demand for 
button lac for gramophone records. 

“ At one time lac dye was the chief commercial product of lae, but 
since the invention of coal tar dyes it has practically become a waste 
product, its chief uses being confined to colouring toys, and as a cosmetic 
for Hindu women. The fashion for lac bangles and beads is also dis¬ 
appearing. They are still made in small quantities in some towns like 
Lucknow, Ghazipur and Benares, hut their use is now considered vulgar 
by the majority of Indian women. As has been pointed out above 
only the worst qualities of lac are used by the bangle-makers. 

I was told by a leading lac manufacturer of Mirzapur that the 
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total consumption of good lac in India would not exceed a thousand 
maunds.” 

“ The chief industrial uses of lacin this country are (1) by carpenters, 
Cartwrights, and turners as a varnish or colour medium. Oil varnishes 
have so far been mostly in use, but spirit varnish is now often utilised ; 

(2) by silver and coppersmiths and potters, bookbinders and makers 
of huqqa pipes both for ornamentation and as a stiffening medium; (3) 
for scaling wax ; (4) for lacquer work or lac turnery ; (5) for coloured 
metal ware such as produced at Jloradabad. In Europe it is used 
extensively as a varnish and polish for furniture and metal, as a stiffen¬ 
ing material for hats, as an ingredient in lithographic ink, as sealing 
wax and for gramophone records.’’ 

“ No improvements in the indigenous processes of lac manufacture 
have suggested themselves to me. The subject requires investigation 
bv technological experts. The trade is however at present on an unstable 
basis. The supply of the raw material varies from year to year and 
there are violent fluctuations in the prices of the finished product. The 
first point can be remedied only by a more systematic and widely ex¬ 
tended cultivation of lac in the provinces. As regards the second point,, 
it is obvious that prices in foreign markets can be controlled only if 
there was an adequate home demand for lac. The present consump¬ 
tion of lac m India is negligible. There is however a wide field for its 
employement in the manufacture of varnishes."' 

Shellac is generally classified 2nd class, i c„ the rate charged is 5 mlimi/mtu 

~ " • tpp tuc, 

pie per maund per mile, but in order to give, Mirzapur the advantage 

of a lower late to Calcutta the East Indian Railway notify that for 
shellac, when carried for distances of 150 miles and over, the charge 
would be made at rates equal to 1st class, provided carried in con¬ 
signments of 270 maunds. Thus the rate on shellac from Mirzapur to 
Calcutta is He. 0-13-3 per maund which would otherwise he Re. 1-3-7 
per maund. The distance from Mirzapur to Howrah is 458 miles. 

Stick lac is classified 1st class and there are special rates to Calcutta 
both from the East Indian Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
stations, which are lower than 1st class ; for instance, tlie rate for stick 
lac from Cawnpore to Calcutta for 033 miles for consignments of 270 
maunds is Re. 0-11-0 per maund (which is equal to "22 pie per maund 
per mile) against the 1st class rate of Re. 1-2-1 per maund. 

The late Mr. N. G. Mukerjee in his Handbook of Indian Agricul¬ 
ture remarked on the Lac culture as follows in 1907 :— 

“ Lac culture is another most profitable industry ; but the price 
of lac has varied very much within the last twenty years. .Sometimes 
it has been as low as Rs. 25 per maund, but in recent years there has 
been'an upward tendency, as much as Rs. 210 per cwt. having been 
paid this year (1907) for shellac.” 

2 I 
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Miporttofhc. The total exports of lac which consists of button lac, shellac, seed 
lac, and other kinds of lac from India during the years 1909-10 to 1912-13 
were as follows 


1909-10. 

1010-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Quant ty. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cut*. 

£ 

Cut*. 

£ 

Cut*. 

i 

£ | 

Cut*. 

£ 

564,796 

1,847,7*2 

421,028 

1,428,672 

428,006 

1,342,094 

428,163 

1,408,881 


Out of this total the exports to the United Kingdom alone were as 
follows 


1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12. 

1912- 

■13. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

i Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

I'wti. 

i 

Cwtn 

£ 

C\\K 

£ 

Cut*. : 

£ 

137,894 

460,740 

110,323 

393,199 | 

89,986 

307,582 

102,043 

327,040 


The balance was exported to (lormanv, Holland, France, Austria 
Hungary and other countries. 

Having regard to the pr ices of shell lac, the necessity for rates below 
the 2nd class is not apparent as the traffic can bear this rate, especially 
as the price so widely fluctuates whereas the railway freight is constant. 







CHAPTER XXIII. 


Kerosine Oil. 

India consumes a large quantity of kcrosinc oil (Petroleum) but the 
production of kcrosinc oil in India (including Burma) bears a small 
proportion to the world’s production of petroleum. In 1912, India 
(Burma) turned out 2'Oi) per cent, of world’s total supply while the 
United States produced 02 04 per cent, and Russia 15) 71 per cent. Even 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo contributed 3 13 per cent. The principal 
oil field of India is the Yenangyaung field in Burma. 

The oil fields of Burma arc confined to a somewhat narrow tract, 
bounded on the west by the Arakan Yoma range and its more complex 
continuation the Chin and Lushai Hills, and on the east by the low 
Pegu Yomas and the plains of Meiktila, Kyauk.se, Mandalay and ltuhy 
Mines Districts. 

India imported the following quantities of oil during 15)10-11, 15)11-12, 
15)12-13 :— 


— 

, 11)10 11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

I 


- Gallons. 

i (billons. 

Gallons. 

From Brit’idi Kim>ir< (otlHi than India mclmJ 
mgBuima) j»im«ipally fromStiait**Sitth• 
imnt. 

1.809,108 

i 

1 2,070,720 

i 

2,777,5 T4 

From Fon ign umntiu s . . * . 

; .t 1 , 72 s,.',an 

77,375,978 

02,858,943 

Total . j 

I 50,597,731 | 

t i 

79,412,704 

05,030,517 

Quantity taken by each province. 


Bengal. 

10,470,19.7 

| 31,710,501 

20,1118,428 

Bombay. 

| -0,4 15.008 

24,300,033 

20,400,203 

Karachi. 

0.980,.>01 

10,503,000 j 

0.245,495 

Madras ....... 

11,708,128 

11,802,077 

8,509,711 

Burma. 

1.181,242 

i 

1,(MX),427 ’ 

882,820 

Total 

50,797,734 

79,412,704. 

85,038,517 


Before kerosine oil was imported into India vegetable oils weraused 
lor illuminating purposes. Introduction of Kerosine oil made more 
oilseeds available for exports. 


Imports of 
icroaint oil . 


2 i 2 
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Of the imports of keroeine oil into India from foreign countries 
the following were the quantities from various countries in 1912-13:— 



Gallons. 

Northern Russia 

. 2,809,004 

Southern Russia 

. 9,900,401 

Roumania 

. 4,107,439 

Persia .... 

. 994,911 

Sumatra .... 

. 863,400 

Borneo .... 

. 12,547,094 

Atlantic Coast . 

. 31,878,532 

Other foroign countries 

162 

Totil . 62,888,943 


Regarding the trade in “ kerosine oil ” from Burma to India, the 
following quotation from chapter VIII of “ Review of the Trade 
of India in 1913-14 ” will give an idea of the amount of trade done 
between Burma and India proper 

“ The exports of kerosine oil from Burma to India proper rose to 
109,000,000 gallons, or by 3,000,000 gallons compared with the previous 
year.” Bo that while in 1912-13 the total imports from Other parts of 
British Empire and foreign countries amounted to 05,030,317 gallons 
that from Burma alone was 100,000,000 gallons, thus Burma supplied 
by far the largest quantity of oil consumed in this country. 

As stated in Appendix II, the Burma Railway Company does not 
carry any oil from the oil fields to the refineries in Rangoon, because 
oil is carried through a pipe line from Yenangyaung fields to 
Rangoon, a distance of 275 miles. 

The following shows the traffic in kerosine oil and the railway earnings 
therefrom on the undernoted railways of India 



1UU. 

1912 

1013-14 


Weight. 

KarnlugH 

Weight. 

Earnings. 

Weight 

1 Earnings. 

! 


Tons. 

JU. 

Tons 

Its. 

Tmw. 

Rs 

Bengal Nagpur Kail way 

42,371 

5,01,821 

43,651 

5,02,060 

46,086 

5,49,112 

Bombay, Burmin and ! 
t'ontrnl Imlta Railway. 

31,467 

3,35,517 

27,438 

3,48,250 

33,052 

4,19,549 

Kiuitern Bengal Railway 

214,112 

5,08.561 

227,385 

5,60,400 . 

, 243,473 

6,55,941 

East Indian Railway . 

122,467 

11,58,004 

125,180 

11,39,051 , 

, 130,458 

12.40,766 

(Boat Indian Peninsula 
* Railway. 

83,624 

11,14,008 

80,074 

11,30,416 ! 

84,480 

12,20,615 

Madras and Southern ( 
Mahruttu Railway. 

82,781 

6.37,446 

81,637 

0,11,587 

89,410 

6,63,126 

North Western Rnllway 

54,166 

10,00,115 

47,343 

9,34,636 1 

56,387 

11,37,841 

Otidh And Rohilkhund 
Railway. 

27,006 

1,47,012 

23,154 

1,39,177 | 

29,881 

1,76,131 

Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. 

87,122 

1,60,470 

39,875 

1,75,906 

44,645 

1,98,568 

South Indian Railway . j 

52.689 

3,47,431 

59,255 

S,86.683 

62,961 

4,24,827 
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The general classification of kerosine oil is as follows:— 

Claw. 

At railway risk.2nd 

At owner’s risk.1st 

But there are special rates which arc lower than the first class 
over various railways from the ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras to places in the interior, as follows 


From Calcutta, East Indian Railway. 


Distanco 

from 

Calcutta. 

Names of stations. 

Bate per 
mauml 

Miles. 


Its. A. p. 

67 

Burdwan. 

0 2 1 

90 

Katwa ......... 

0 2 8 

108 

Madhupur ........ 

0 4 9 

219 

Sahebganj . 

0 4 10 

284 

Mokameh Ghat. 

0 5 8 

332 

l’atna. 

0 6)1 

292 

< : y». 

0 7 O 

458 

Mirzapore ........ 

0 9 5 

033 

Cawnporo. 

0 10 10 

720 

Ktawah ......... 

0 12 0 

790 

Agra. 

0 12 10 

903 

Delhi. 

0 14 0 

733 

J ubhulporo. 

0 12 0 

1,026 

Amballa. 

1 1 0 


From Calcutta to Bengal and North-Western Railway. 


Distance in 
miles from 
Calcutta 
(t ixd Mokameh- 
ghat). 


376 

459 

488 

582 


Stations 


Through 
rates vid 
? Mokameh- 
i ghat. 


Chupra 

Mau 

Gorakhpur 

Gonda 


,1 


Its. A. P. 


0 0 li 
| OSS 
! 0 9 0 

0 10 s 


I 


Huiluxvj rafts 
on Icro'iMt 
oil. 
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Distance in 
miles from 
Calcutta 
(fid 

Moghalsorai). 

Oudli and Roiiilkhund Railway Stations. 

Through 
rate# vid 
MoghaUcrai 
from 
Calcutta. 

549 

Kyzabad ......... 

Its. a. p. 

0 11 9 

508 

Rai Bareilly. 

0 11 10 

501) 

Portabgurh ........ 

0 11 7 

(110 

Lucknow. 

0 12 8 

080 

Hardoi. 

0 13 10 

702 

j Bareilly. 

0 13 10 

818 

| Moradabad.. 

0 14 8 


From Bombay lo Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


Distance 

from 

Bombay. 


Stations. 


Rate per 
maund. 

Miles. 




Rs a. p. 

lit) 

Poona 



0 4 2 

117 

Nasik 



0 4 1 

292 

tlolgi 



0 0 8 

270 

Bhusaval . 



0 8 0 

•113 

Hadn't a . 



0 12 4 

520 

Nagpur 



0 l:i 0 

505 

Pipnriyu . 



0 14 9 

010 

Jubbulpur 



011 0 

702 

Jj^ansi 



l) I t 3 

830 

Pawn pore 



0 12 7 

830 

Agra 



0 12 10 

957 

Delhi 



0 15 0 


It may be remarked that the rates on the same section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula railway are higher for shorter distances than for longer 
distances. 
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The rate to Jubbulpur is Re. 0-11-0 per maund lor 016 miles 
against Re. 0-14-9, the rate to Piparya for 505 miles. 

Another instance. The rate to Jjiansi is Re. 0-14-3 for 702 miles 
against Re. 0-12-7 the rate to Cawnpore, 840 miles. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rates from Bombay 
are as under :— 


Distance in 
miles from 
Bombay. 

Name of station. 

Hate per 
maund. 



Its. *. r. 

Hifl 

Surat ......... 

0 2 1 

202 

Broach. 

0 3 3 

406 

Rutlam. 

0 12 0 

BIS 

A j mere. 

0 15 10 

701 

Alwar. 

l 3 o 

1,059 

Fazilka. 

l 5 ft 


The Bengal Nagpur Railway carry their kerosine oil traffic from Fort 
(Roster (17 miles south of Calcutta), on the river Bhagirathi— 


Distance 
from Fort 
(.Boater. 

Bengal Nagpur K.uUuv .stations. 

Hate per 
maund. 

Milcfl. 

531 

Wrtltair. 

Its. A. I*. 

0 0 ft 

128 

Balasore ......... 

0 4 0 

238 

Cuttack ......... 

0 5 S 

183 

Purulia ......... 

0 6 4 

541 

Rajnandgaon ........ 

0 IS B 

687 

Nagpur . 

0 13 0 


As in the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway rate to Nagpur for 687 miles is Re. 0-13-0 per maund 
against Re. 0-15-6 per maund the rate to ltajnandgaon, 541 miles. 
Both the stations are on the same section of the line. 
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The North Western Railway rates from Karachi to their stations are 
as given below:— 


Distance 

from 

Karachi. 

| 

North Western Railway stations. 

Rate per 
maund. 

Milia. 


Rs. A. P. 

020 

IVahawar. 

1 10 1 

807 

Rawalpindi. 

1 9 2 

000 

Sukkur Bandar . 

0 8 7 

m 

Pathankot ... .... 

1 J 3 

755 

Lahore ......... 

1 3 8 

780 

Amritsar. 

1 2 3 

727 

Fcrozcpom ........ 

1 2 3 

084 

Lyallpur. 

0 9 3 

847 

Amhalla Cantonment. 

0 ir> 0 

802 

Jullundur City. 

• 

1 1 7 


The North Western Railway rates are not free from differential 
rates. 

The Madras Railway rates from Madras to various sections of their 
line are as under :— 


North East Line (Broad Gauge). 


Distances in 
miles from 
Madras. 

Names of stations. 

Rato per 
: maund. 

208 

Guntur. 

Rs. a. r. 

0 5 7 

392 

Samalkot. 

. 

0 7 11 

208 

Bezwada. 

0 5 8 

305 

EUore. 

0 C 4 

110 

Nellorc .. 

0 2 9 


' 
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IHstancoa in 
miles from 
Madras. 


North Wul line (Broad Gauge). 


Names of stations. 


tt»te por 
muiml. 


43 Arkonam . 

84 Remgunta 

102 (’udilapah 

258 (!ooty 


Rs. a. r. 
0 1 11 

0 2 10 

. ! 0 5 0 

.| 0 7 8 


Metre Gauge stations. 

448 IHiaiwar ...... 

307 ' IMlitiy. 

305 Mysore ...... 


0 il s 
0 7 11 
0 7 11 


The Madras Railway rates on their North East line (late East Coast 
Railway) are necessarily low owing to water competition, especially 
canals. , 

The classified rates for mineral and vegetable oils, ri:., 1st class, are 
at Owner's Risk, but the mineral oil is granted special rates below the 
1st class rate from the ports to almost every station in India ; but the 
special rates for vegetable oils are not many. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Passenger Fares. 

Passenger traffic is a great contributor to the total revenues of the 
Railways in India, and the passenger traffic consists mainly of third 
■class passengers; it was once remarked that it would pay the 
railways to pay a premium to every higher class passenger to induce 
him to stay away so that the room on trains might be occupied by 
third class passenger carriages. 

The population of India took to railway travelling from the very 
start of the railways, although at one time grave doubts were entertained 
as to whether the Indian public would ever avail themselves largely 
o£ railway travelling, especially owing to caste prejudices. 

Whether railway travelling will in future be as popular as has been 
in the past cannot be said in view of the fact that the fares on Indian 
Railways have been increased since the War broke out. 

%' The justification for the enhancement in the railway fares has been 
that the War has prevented materials for rolling stock being available, 
and that it is necessary to keep reserve stock in order to meet the traffic 
requirements until the War is over and some time thereafter till materials 
and monoy are readily available. It was, therefore, necessary to re¬ 
strict travelling. 

Another reason is that owing to the railways having to carry traffic 
in goods in larger quantities, due to the War, such as coal for the Royal 
Indian Marino and for the public, which previously used to be carried by 
sea for instance to Bombay, the work on the railway lines has been 
heavier. Therefore, in order to allow of a reserve of stock being 
maintained and to meet the requirements of goods traffic, which requires 
more good* trains being run, the passenger train service has been 
curtailed. Hence the increase in the fares. If the low third class fares 
varying from 2} to pies per mile charged to third class passengers 
had been retained then with lesser number of passenger trains the 
earnings would have naturally been low. Under such conditions, 
the rise in the passenger fares is justified, but whether in view of 
the fact that the enhancement of fares has not resulted in the 
passenger earnings being curtailed the existing fares should be perma¬ 
nently maintained is not a very easy problem to solve at the present 
moment. , 

The reasons for travelling are many, e.tj., on business, in search of 
employment, on pilgrimage, for marriage ceremonies; and labourers for 
tea gardens, factories, mines, and for large works also contribute 
towards railway revenue. 
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A Hindu will visit the religious shrines as often as he can, and this 
is evident from the large number of pilgrims that visit the various melas, 
fairs, etc., and the shrines in all parts of India. A good year for crops 
is also a prosperous year for the railways in passenger traffic, besides 
the prosperity being indicated in the carriage of increased merchandise 
traffic. 

If the ritilways want to continue to carry the large pilgrim traffic 
they may have to reconsider the passenger fares, for it is to be borne in 
mind that shrines like Brindaban, Puri, Benares, Setu Bandh Ramesh- 
waram are visited by people who hail from all parts of India, and if 
long distance travelling is to be encouraged the travelling power of 
the public is an important factor for consideration. While short distance 
traffic will not be affected by the increase in the fares, for labourers, 
traders and people in search of employment will continue to travel, 
because they must do so for the sake of their livelihood, it is very 
doubtful whether the pilgrim traffic will continue to be as large as it 
has been in the past. Very important meins will continue to be 
attended, but in some cases where the enhancement has been by 5(^ to 
75 per cent, say from Bs. 5 to Rs. 7-8 or Its. 8-12 the, enhanced 
fares will mean hardship to poor people and may discourage them 
from travelling often, i.e., one will visit the shrines lesser number of 
times in his life-time than he would with cheaper fan's. 

In this connection, one cannot totally overlook the past experience, 
which has been that every reduction in the fares has been met with an 
increased traffic, meaning gain to the railways in the long run. At 
one time, the Government, fearing that the railways would be inclined 
to keep the lowest class fares at a high figure, wanted to keep the control 
of fixing the lowest (lass fares in their bauds, and they compelled certain 
reductions in third class fares over the Bast, Indian Railway irmpite, 
of protests on behalf of the working company, but the results of the re¬ 
duction were beneficial to the railway. 

The figures of passenger fares over various railways, the cost of 
carrying passengers per mile, and the average profit per unit mile, for 
several years have been given in Appendix V. 

It is true that during recent years there has been a rise in the working 
expenses, which Appendix VII will show, but if the traffic: increases 
and there remains a fair margin of profit at reasonably low rates which 
have hitherto been in force, or slightly higher, the greater such traffic 
is carried the better, for every increase in traffic will mean reduction 
in working expenses, which will be divided between so many more 
passengers. Of course no action in the matter of reverting to the old 
fares is suggested until normal conditions prevail, but if the decision is 
to retain the present fares on the experience that increased fares have 
not diminished the earnings although in some cases the number of 
passenger travelled has been less, the decision may not be a very safe 
one. 
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While it is correct, according to the report of the committee, which 
reported on the Rise of Prices in India, that the income of the labouring 
classes and of the agriculturist has increased in 10 years (i.e., from 1902 
to 1912), it has also been shown that tho cost of living has also increased 
partly owing to rise in prices and partly owing to improved methods 
(or expensive method) of living, that is, more money has been spent on 
articles, which do not constitute bare necessaries of life. It may be re¬ 
marked that railway transportation is one of the commodities for sale to 
the ryot and seeing that his income has increased and he pays a 
higher price for everything else it is also reasonable that ho ought to 
pay for railway travelling at a higher price as well. How far such an 
argument will bear detail examination is problematical but if a railway 
can ran more trains at a profit it will pay them to charge low 
fares in order to attract more traffic and this observation is made 
on tho experionco of several years past. However great might 
“•IfSw been the rise in the wages of labourers his savings have not been 
great, and as travelling on marriage occasions (at least the number 
constituting the marriage parties) and for pilgrimages depends so largely 
upon savings, a high increase in the fares must affect at least such 
traffic. 

It will, however, he noticed from the table below that taking all 
the Indian Railways together (including Burmah) the average lead of 
third class passenger traffic has been less as the railway-mileage has 
progressed, thus indicating the growth of short distance'traffic. 


Average miles travelled. 



Milos. 

1890 . 

.4106 

1006 . 

.40-92 

1906 . 

.40-36 

1907 . 

.39-66 

1908 . 

. 3865 

1900 . 

.38-74 

1910. 

.37-12 

1911. 

.37-12 

1913-M .... 

.37-40 

1014-15 . 

.36-59 

1916-10. 

.36-60 

1910-17. 

. 37-56 


The average rate per mile in 1912 was 2 30 pies against 2 32 pies 
in 1916-17, and this also is another proof that the short distance traffic 
is a predominant factor in railway passenger earnings. 

Therefore if higher fares, as now stand, are retained for all distances 
up to 75 miles (even 100 miles), and the old fares, or slightly enhanced 
fares, are allowed for distances beyond, the railways will stand a chance 
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of keeping the long distance travellers to their number in the past, if 
not more, and the short distance traffic will pay them better earnings. 
The increase in short distance traffic is largely encouraged by opening 
of new stations and more frequent train service. 

The early history of the passenger traffic and of the fares, the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum fares sanctioned by the Government, and the 
progress of the passenger traffic and the gradual decrease in the fares 
have been already given in “ General Remarks ” and in Chapters I and II 
and are, therefore, not recapitulated here. 

At a meeting held between the Agents and Traffic Managers of various 
railways, held in Delhi in March 1917, in order to effect a reduction in 
the number of persons travelling, due to curtailment of passenger train 
service, it was decided to increase the maximum of all classes to the 


following Imits:— 

Per mile. 
Pios. 

First class.from 18 to 24 

Second class ....... fiom 0 to 12 

Inter class . . . ... . • 4J to 0 

Third tlttss by mail and fa4 trains only . . from 3 to 4 


The decision to raise the maximum per mile in all cases was not 
with the intention of increasing the fares immediately all round, but 
the power was given to increase the fares as circumstances rendered 
necessary. 




CHAPTER XXV. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. 


India grows almost every kind of fruits and vegetables ; while- 
tropical fruits and vegetables are grown in the plains, the cold climate 
of the hills helps to grow European fruits and vegetables. 

Plantains and coeoanuts are grown abundantly in lands not far 
from the -sea coast. Mangoes are found in almost every part of India, 
but the best kinds are found in Bombay, (luzorat and in Behar. 
Mangoes of Bengal and of the United Provinces are also very delicious 
fruits, and the largest quantity is produced by the province of 
Behar, which also accounts for the best and the largest amount of 
“ leechees.” 

Guavas and lemon are common to almost the whole of India ; Allaha¬ 
bad and Bilaspur (Central Provinces) guavas are however the best. 

The best oranges are grown abundantly around Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces and in Sylliet (Assam), while sweet ' Figs ’ are confined to 
the Poona District (Bombay). 

Nasik and Poona also produce excellent grapes. 

Kashmir, the Northern Panjab and the Himalayas grow apples, 
pears, grapes, apricots, peach and other fruits. 

A list of the fruits and vegetables, as published in the Agricultural 
Statistics of the Government of India, is given below 


List of Fruits. 

Apple. 

Bel. 

Bilimbi. 

Cashew Nut. 

Cassava. 

Citron, lime or Lemon. 
Cocoa nut. 

Fig. 

Custard apples. 

Grape. 

Guava. 

Gooseberry. 

Gumberry. 

Jack tfruit. 

Jujube. 

Kamranga. 

Kirni or Khinni. 
Kharbuja (melon). 


List of Vegetables. 

Artichoke. 

Beans. 

Beetroot. 

llrinjal. 

Cabbage. 

Carrot. 

Cauliflower. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Cress. 

Horse radish. 

Elephant Foot or 07. 
Gourd. 

Hibiscus (Edible) 05 
Bhindi. 

Karola. 

Lettuce. 

Parvar or Patal.. 
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List of Fruits. List of Vegetable*.. 


Kakri (melon) 

Peas. 

Musk „ 

Potato. 

Water „ 

Pumpkin. 

Mangoes. 

Radish. 

Leechees. 

Sauk alu. 

Oranges. 

Singhara or water caltrop, 

Papay. 

Spinach. 

Peach. 

Tomato. 

Pears. 

Turnip. 

Pine apple. 

Yams. 

Plantain. 

Plums. 

Pomegranate. 

Pomelo. 

Raspberry. 

Sapodilla. 

Strawberry. 

Tamarind. 

i 

I 


The acreage under fruit and vegetable cultivation of the various 
provinces of India is appended below :— 


Area (in acres) diimnj the year 1908-09 to 1911-15. 


PKOVIM’f 8 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1010-11 

1011-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Bengal . 

VH»r»,2*»0 

913,503 

837,800 

944,200 

826,300 

83 2,(MM) 

786,400 

Madras . 

1,11 

3,120,240 

1,164,631 

l,173.05:t 

1,164,156 

1,195,340 

1,209,227 

Bombay 

110,640 

135,188 

134,290 

137,464 

580,412 

596,994 

620,711 

Sind 

41,072 

40,959 

42,880 

42,654 

41,758 

40,422 

41,919 

Agra 

2 >,r»«i 

267,400 

249,013 

267,105 

255,176 

322,901 

346,700 

Oudli . 

00,514 

102,074 

95,915 

94,2)3 

94,486 

122,282 

143,840 

Behar and Orissa 

6.12,00(1 

668,800 

654,000 

655,200 

766,300 

793,800 

916,800 

Punjab . 

148,185 

125,022 

141,868 

163,856 

257,431 

257,891 

233,213 

Upper Burma 

31,380 

30,014 

32,249 

34,350 

519,638 

567,602 

611,976 

Lower Burma 

375,041 

385,504 

389,878 

402,928 

440,207 

450,873 

461,669 

Central Protinces . 

00,974 

93,193 

87,103 

86,349 

87,358 

9.1,090 

98,043 

Berar 

18,204 

17,027 

16,228 

11,047 

11,413 

12,775 

14,709 

Assam . 

301,507 

366,873 

378,152 

371,779 

400,41.1 

407,443 

407,525 

North-West Fron¬ 
tier. 

8,246 

5,916 

4,713 

5,031 

9,392 

18,176 

20,861 

AJmer-Merwara 

260 

563 

458 

526 

556 

591 

502 

Cooig . 

4,143 

4,582 

4,320 

4,547 

4,628 

J.510 

5,761 

Pagans Man pur 

Central India. 

7 

4 

2 

7 

3 

9 

8 

Total 

4,224,129 

4,297,248 

4,733,564 

4,896,211 

5,465^57 

6,721,319 

5,930,620 ' 
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The railway traffic in fruits (fresh) and vegetables during the following 
years (1911, 1912 and 1913-14) was as under 



1911. 

1912. 

ms-14. 


Weight. 

Earnings. 

Weight. 

Earnings. 

Weight. 

1 

! Earnings 


Tons. 

Ha. 

Tons. 

Ha. 

Tom. 

Rs. 

Bengal Nagpur Hallway . 

12,77a 

1,01,529 

13,203 

1,12,176 

15,568 

i 1,26,559 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 
|ndla Railway. 

33,264 

1,75,196 

32,427 

1,37,788 

1 

37,287 

2,04,826 

Eastern Bengal Hallway . . , 

32,068 

1,49,065 

28,963 

1,32,117 

88 419 ' 1,61,773 

East Indian Hallway 

14,931 

1,23,617 

20,542 

1,90,645 

15,436 

1,34.308 

Oreat Indian Peninsula Railway 

47,742 

3,69,110 

37,556 

3,10,753 

44,780 

3,55,631 

Hydras and Southern Mahratta 
Hallway. < 

09,243 

4,60,792 

83,858 

5,05,943 : 

93,487 

6,12,754 

North Western Railway . 

44,141 

3,33,489 

58,475 

4,27,651 

64,839 

4,33,225 

Ondh and llohllkhund Hallway 

14,837 

00,436 

16,168 

02,258 

18,955 

83,505 

Bengal and North-Western It ul- . 
way. 

70,371 

1,70,604 

101,933 

1,80,060 

99,868 

2,56,759 

South Indian Hallway 

06,604 

4,36,188 

74,862 

4,86,329 

78,109 

4,87,044 


These figures represent the traffic carried by goods trains, packed 
in flimsy wicker work baskets of split bamboo except that cocoanuts 
arc sent packed in bags. 

The Parcels traflic of Indian Railways consists of a very large 
quantity of fruit and vegetables, which are carried at half parcel rates. 

The largest traffic by goods trains was that of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway, which was principally in mangoes and leeehees pro¬ 
duced in Behar. There lias been in existence for some time past the 
“ Bengal Fruit Preserving Company ” with their works at Muzaflarpur, 
which send out mangoes (peeled and cut into slices) and leeehees 
(peeled) in syrup packed in tins. 

Next comes the railways of Southern India, viz., the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta and the South Indian Railways which carry largely 
plantains, cocoanuts and vegetables. 

The North Western Railway stands fourth, but its traffic is chiefly 
/ iu the fruits of the Panjab, viz., apples, pears, apricots, grapes, 
etc. 
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The Railway rates by passenger trains for fruits and vegetables at 
owner’s risk are half the following parcels rates 









Weight. 





Dlstanoe to milos. 


Exceeding 

5 were or 
exceeding 

1 cubic 
foot but 
not exceed¬ 
ing 10 
score or 2 
cubic feet. 

Exoeoding 
10 seen or 
exceeding 

2 cubic 
feet but 
not exceed¬ 
ing 20 
seere or 4 
cubic feet. 

Exceeding 
20 seers or 
exceeding 

4 cublo 
feet but 
not exceed¬ 
ing 30 
seers or 6 
cubic foet. 

Exceed tag 
80 seers or 
exceeding 

6 cublo 
feet but 
not exceed¬ 
ing 40 
•cere ori 
cublo feet. 





R8. A. 

P. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

R8 

A. 

P. 

Rs. a. r'. 



Not exocedlng 

25 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 0 

Exceeding 

25 bat not exceeding 

50 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 0 

„ 

5o'* 

„ 

75 

0 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 0 


75 

„ 

100 

0 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 0 0 


100 


125 

0 8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 4 0 


125 

„ 

150 

0 8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 8 0 

» 

150 

„ 

175 

0 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 12 0 

*» 

175 

„ 

300 

0 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 0 0 

n 

300 

„ 

325 

0 12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

i 

12 

0 

2 4 0 


325 


350 

0 12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 8 0 


350 


375 

0 12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 n o 


375 

„ 

450 

0 12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

3 0 0 

„ 

450 


475 

1 0 

1) 

1 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 4 0 


475 

,, 

500 

1 0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

3 8 0 


500 

„ 

525 

1 0 

» 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

ft 12 0 

„ 

525 

„ 

600 

1 o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 0 0 

It 

600 

„ 

625 

1 4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 4 0 

II 

625 


650 

1 4 

11 

2 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 8 0 

•1 

650 


(■75 

1 4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

12 

0 

4 12 0 

,, 

675 

„ 

750 

1 4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

12 

0 

5 0 1) 


750 


775 

1 6 

0 

2 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 4 0 

II 

775 


900 

1 0 

0 

2 12 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 8 0 

1* 

900 


925 

1 9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 12 0 


925 

„ 

950 

1 9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

6 0 0 

M 

950 

„ 

1050 

1 9 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

12 

0 

6 4 0 

I. 

1050 


1075 

1 12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 8 0 

II 

1075 


1100 

1 12 

0 

3 

6 

0 

5 

4 

0 

6 12 0 

n 

1100 

„ 

1125 

1 12 

0 

3 

8 

0 

5 

6 

0 

7 0 0 

ii 

1125 


1200 

1 12 

0 

3 

8 

0 

5 

6 

0 t 

7 2 0 

* 

1200 

ii 

1225 

2 0 

0 

3 12 

0 

5 10 

0 

7 6 0 

n 

1225 

H 

1250 

2 0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

5 14 

0 

7 10 0 

» 

1250 

„ 

1400 

2 4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

. 

0 

0 

8 0 0 

U 

1400 


1550 

2 8 

0 

4 12 

0 

6 

8 

0 

8 8 0 

Om 

1550 



2 12 

0 

5 

9 


7 

0 

0 

9 0 0 


2k 
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These rates apply on through distance over two or more railways. 

The rates by goods trains are— 

2nd class rates (J pie per maund per mile) at owner’s 
risk 

3 rd class rates (Jrd pie per maund per mile) at railway 
risk. 

Besides there are wagon rates of 4 annas and 3 annas per wagon 
mile. 

So far as the Railway rates are concerned they are cheap enough, 
but pilferages from baskets of fruits (whether sent by goods or by 
passenger trains) and damages to consignments of mangoes, leechees 
and even potatoes, owing to delay in transit, are not uncommon. 
This point has been dealt with in the chapter on “ Railway Risk and 
Owner’s Risk Rates.”* 

The following remarks appeared in Railway Board’s Administration 
Report for the year 1916-17 regarding refrigerator cars 

“ In view of the success which has accompanied the carriage of 
perishable goods by rail in cold storage in America and other countries, 
it was decided to carry out experiments to ascertain the financial pros¬ 
pects of similar facilities in India and the class of vehicle most suited to 
Indian conditions. Experiments were commenced on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway with a self contained refrigerating vehicle from the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway in conjunction with certain insulated vans from 
the North Western Railway. It became evident early in the experiments 
that self contained refrigerating vehicles similar to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway car would be unsuitable having regard to the heavy 
first cost, the difficulty of repairs and maintenance, the loss of carrying 
capacity and the high proportion of unremunerative dead weight to be 
hauled. It was decided, therefore, to concentrate on experiments with 
insulated vans cooled by ice. The trial with the North Western Railway 
vans of this type, however, indicated defects in their insulation and there¬ 
fore the construction of new experimental insulated vans with different 
classes of insulation was undertaken, with a view to further experiments 
being carried out in the hot weather of 1917.” 


* Appendix VIII. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mineral Class Goods. 


On Indian Railways the mineral class comprises of the following 
artioles:— 


Ballast, 1 

French chalk. 

Banglestone. 

Gravel. 

Coal. 

Iron ore. 

Cement. 

Kunkur. 

Chalk. 

Lime. 

Red earth (Gairoo Mutti). 

Red stone. 

Yellow earth (Multani 

Sand. 

mutti). 

Slag. 

White earth (Khari mutti). 

Slates. 

Fire clay. 

Rough stone. 

Flint. 

Stone of any description 

Stone mills 

of sorts. 

Rates for “ Coal,” “ Iron Ore ” 

and ‘‘ Manganese Ore,” which form 

the principal items of mineral traffic 
with. 

in India, have already been dealt 

Cement rates require special comment in view of the fact that cement 
works have been started in India, for instance at Lakheri (in Central 

India, in Bundi State) and at Katni 

in the Central Provinces ; Lakheri 

is a station situated on the Nagda Muttra section of the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway. 


The ordinary rate for cement is at the following mineral class scale 
(which applies on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway), 
and the rates on other lines are also more or less near this scale of rates. 

For distances— 

Pie per 
tnaund 
per mile. 

1 to 100 miles 

•20 

101 to 200 „ 

•166 

201 to 500 . 

•143 

above 500 ,, . . . 

■10 

Bundi cement is, however, given 
lower rates. 

the advantage of the following 

For distances— 

Pie per 
maund 
per mile. 

1 to 100 miles . 

1 ft 

101 to 260 *" 

a . . • *15 

251 mile* and beyond . , 

•It 


2 K 2 
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Fit ready reference rates calculated under both the scales are given 
below 


— 

Coll. 

(Applicable to 
mineral class 
goods generally.) 

Col. 1. 

(Applicable to 
Bundi cement-.) 


IK 

A. 

l*. 

Es. 4. 

p. 

For 50 mile-t. 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

8 

„ 100. 

0 

1 

8 

0 1 

3 

.,20(1. 

0 


1 

0 2 

4 

„ 300 . 

0 

4 


0 2 

8 

„ 400 . 

0 

5 

r, 

0 3 

8 

„ 500 . 

0 

G 

s 

0 4 

7 

„ 700 ,. . 

0 

8 

4 

0 0 

5 

„ 800 . 

0 

ft 

- 

0 7 

4 

„ 900 „ . 

0 

10 

0 

0 8 

3 

,,1000 . 

0 

10 

10 

0 9 

2 


The railway rates on cement arc cheap* on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway for the country manufactured article, but the 
unfortunate part, is that the scale rates on mineral class goods and on 
cement are applicable on local distances only over each railway, and 
the effect of such rates applying on local distances is to raise the rates 
on long distance traffic carried over two or more railways—a point 
which has been fully dealt with in the chapter on “ Through Rates.” 

At one time (just after the introduction of the low rates for coal, 
which are in force at, the present moment.), there was a proposal to 
introduce a similar scale of rates for “ Minerals ” other than coal, but 
mainly on the ground that the traffic involved was not large enough to 
warrant the reduction the proposal was not given effect to. 


•It bna been pointed ont. to mo that white the rates for manganese ore are down to 
/ 0 th pio per ratuind }>or mile thoso for cornea* are higher. Cement is cheaper than man¬ 
ganese ore, and for tho encouragement of manufacture of cement in India low rate® 
are needed, especially as reduction in price of cement would lead to its oxtenaive use, 
t.g . in lining irrigation canals to prevent wastago of water. There are now Cement 
Works at Stfidras, Bundi, Porbandar and Katni. 










CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tobacco. 

The total tobacco area in India comes to 1,050,319 acres, the fipre 
being that (or 1914-15. Tobacco industry in India is both agricultural 
and manufacturing; tobacco, mixed with treacle, is smoked very 
largely in Northern India, including Bengal. In Southern India, 
dry tobacco is rolled in leaves and smoked in the same way as cigarettes 
are smoked. 

Bengal commands the largest aToa, next comes Madras, and 
Behar with an acreage, which lias varied between 110,300 and 105,500 
acres, ranks third. 

A large quantity of tobacco is exported from India (proper) to 
'Burmah in a crudely cured form for manufacture into cigars, which are 
known a.s “ Burmah Cigars ” or “ Burmah Cheroots ” ; cigars are 
also manufactured in Southern India, and are known as “ Trichinopoly 
Cigars.” 

During recent, years, the manufacture of cigarettes has been taken 
up in this country, and small works have sprung up in Bengal and 
in other provinces, but in Behar an Anglo-American Syndicate 
have set up a large cigarette factory with up-to-date machinery at 
Monghyr. 

Yet India imports a very large amount of cheap American 
cigarettes. 

The railway rates for manufactured tobacco, whether it is the 
production of the country or of any foreign land, are the same, 
viz., 


Tobacco, country manufactured . , . 3rd clans railway risk. 

2nd class owner’s risk. 

Tobacco, imported.3rd class at railway risk. 

2nd class at owner’s risk. 


But unmanufactured (but crudely cured) Indian Tobacco is earned at 
1st class rate. 

The 3rd class rate equals to §rd pie per maund per mile, 

The 2nd class rate equals to } pie per maund per mile, 
and the 1st class rate is equivalent to Jrd pie per maund per mile. 
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Area (in met) during the yean 1908-09 to 1914-15. 


Prortnoe. 

1908-00. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 



|l£ 

1914*15 

. . . 

870,000 

325,324 

828,009 

300,800 

813,700 

819,100 

322,700 

Xadraa . , 

173,703 

200,231 

221,077 

192,205 

205,599 

207,819 

227,181 

Bombay . 

71,404 

91,037 

91,880 

08,288 

71,942 

89,401 

88,407 

Sind 

0,731 

10,638 

9,999 

9,780 

7,450 

8,101 

9,945 

im» . . . 

59,157 

70,128 

79,827 

76,778 

38,135 

00,707 

85,16* 

Cull) . 

0,008 

15,722 

18,238 

17,657 

13,564 

14,611 

17,021 

Bihar anu Orlua 

110,800 

115,100 

114,200 

110,300 

100,300 

115,800 

105,500 

Ponjab . 

50,351 

50,037 

04,052 

70,430 

47,451 

49,425 

03,887" 

Upper Burma . 

18,300 

86,630 

30,700 

29,070 

29,070 

34,003 

32,539 

Lower Burma . 

40,850 

45,730 

00,299 

59,228 

58,458 

01,293 

50,522 

Central Province! . 

11,305 

10,328 

17,040 

17,958 

13,216 

12,001 

15,935 

Berar 

15,030 

15,280 

12,794 

8,489 

11,453 

14,140 

13,319 

A.turn . 

10,073 

6,770 

7,585 

8,381 

8,992 

8,481 

9,512 

Jfortli-Weet Fron¬ 
tier. 

0,400 

7,310 

9,174 

12,447 

8,737 

5,421 

7,314 

AJmer-Mawam 

4 

80 

3« 

7 

40 

2 

25 

Coorg 

15 

58 

10 

38 

23 

31 

11 

foul 

953,712 

1,013,362 

1,007,082 

998,943 

904,720 

1,001,710 

1,050,349 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Matches. 


A great deal has been said in connection'with the failure of the 
Ahmedabad Match Factory, which some attributed to the railway rates 
on the part of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway being 
higher for the Indian manufactured article than for the imported article. 
Whether'the failure was due to this reason or not it is diflieult 
to say. In the Indian Forest Memoirs, Volume II, Part I, Economic 
Product Series, however, the chief reasons ascribed for tho failure of 
match factories in India were 

(1) the wrong choice of factor}’ sites and unsuitable wood ; 

(2) absence of expert advice ; and 

(3) the price of chemicals used in match factories being dearer in 

India than in other match manufacturing countries. 

The general classification of Matches is 

Fourth class at owner’s risk ; or equal to 80 pie per mauud 
per mile. 

Fifth class at railway risk, or equal to 1 pie per maund per 
mile. 


But there are special rates from the ports (for the imported matches 
naturally) to the interior. For instance the rate from Howrah to— 


Patna 
Luekeserai 
Monghyr . 


I 

.) 


is 0-114 per maund which woiks out -52, *(W 
and -r>8 pic per maund per mile respectively. 


The rate from Patna is at railway risk while the other two are owner's 
risk rates. These rates may be attributed to river competition. 

There are also special rates for the following places, which compare 
as under with the ordinary 4th class rates— 


— 

Special rates 
from Howrah. 

Ordinary 
owner’s risk 
rates from 
Howrah ; 

4th class. 


Rs. A. I*. 

Rs. A. P. 

Agr». 

2 4 2 

3 7 4 

FwruUubau .. 

2 7 5 

3 8 3 

Hsthru. 

2 3 7 

3 7 S 

Miniport. 

1 10 8 

2 0 4 



wmmutru tmtnauF. 


Tfie justification on the part of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 

3!. Ti *1_ t _*11_ i *1. i f __ nr , i • « _ 



port was perhaps the quotation of the above special rates from Calcutta 
by the East Indian Railway. 

As has already been argued in the chapter on “ External and Internal 
Trade,” although there is some sort of justification for the low rates 
from the ports to the interior because of large number of wagons re¬ 
turning empty in this direction (which however is not the case in the 
case of the traffic from the direction of Bengal to Northern India) 
there is no case that the imported articles can not bear a higher rate. 
It has not been shown that the traffic from Bombay to Northern India 
in Matches will not move in the absence of the lower rates than 4th 
class. Simply because Calcutta granted lower rates for imported 
matches, Bombay granted the same rates. 

If however similar rates to those from Calcutta were considered 
essential on the part of the Bombay lines from Bombay it is question¬ 
able why similarly calculated rates could not be granted from 
Ahmedabad for the locally manufactured articles. It may be true 
that on tho ground that the lead from Bombay being greater than from 
Ahmedabad the Bombay Baroda line will justify lower mileage 
rates from Bombay than from Ahmedabad, but on the ground that 
imported traffic receives better consideration in the matter of low 
mileage rates and because of the factor in the matter of traffic in 
matches from Ahmedabad to upcountry is in tho direction in which 
empties are returning, as in the case of Bombay traffic, Ahmedabad 
might claim similar consideration, as the imported traffic from 
Bombay. But an examination of the recently notified rates for matches, 
howover, shows that for despatches from Ahmedabad the rates are 
cheaper than those from Bombay, where the distances from Ahmedabad 
are loss, although the Bombay rato may bo based on a lower rate per 
maund, due to the longer bad on Bombay traffic. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Mica. 


India ranks first amongst the principal mica-producing countries of 
the world, and the percentage of its output to the world's production of 
Mica is over 70 per cent; then come the United States of America and 
Canada. 

More than half the Indian production is contributed by lleliar and 
Orissa—the mica mines lying in the districts of Uazaribagh, (lava and 
Monghyr. Madras contributes a little less than 25 per cent, chiefly 
from the Nellore District, Ajmer and Marwara the remaining I per 
cent. Mysore produced a small quantity for the years 1909 to HU 3. 

A statement is given below showing the production of mica for the 
years 1909 to 1913 


Name of l*ro\ inci*. 

1909. 

1910. | 

i 

1911. 

1912. : 

1913. 


('« t. 

Tut. ! 

Cut. 

Cwt. 

<’wt. 

B drnr and Omta 

22,081 

IS,350 ! 

25 225 

29,053 

32,679 

Madras .... 

Wilt- 

3.850 I 

7.402 


10,801 

Kajputuna 

1.871 

757 , 

1,191 

«r>o! 

1,083 

Mysore .... 

" 

i 

18 

45 j 

29 

Total 

32,903 

22,099 ! 

33,890 

43,832 

45,422 


The exports of Indian mica during the years 1910-11 to 1913-14 
were as under :— * 



Cwts. 

191011 .... 

. 42,693 

mi-12 .... 

. 48,871 

1912-13 

. 60,674 

1913-14 

. 53.891 


Comparison of figures of export with those of production shows that 
there has been an excess of exports over production. This is due to 
the fact that all the mica raised does not figure in the returns and that 
under-statement is employed as a means of evading royalty. 







Exoejft {or the period 1913-14 there has been a rise in the quantity 

exported due to the Mowing reasons 

“ The increase is largely due to the invention ofmicanite,*in which 
small and inexpensive sheets of mica are cemented together with 
shellac under pressure, with the production of large sheets costing much 
less than the natural sheets of equal size. The decreased cost of this 
material led to the increased application of mica in the arts, especially 
for electrical insulation. Further—more scrap mica, formerly thrown 
away, is now ground up and used for boiler and pipe lagging, as a lubri¬ 
cant and for wall paper and paints.” 

Of the quantity exported the share of the United Kingdom amount¬ 
ing to 59-0 per cent., but much of the mica sent here is sold for trans¬ 
mission to the continent and America. 

The mica sent direct to America brought a higher price than that 
sent to other countries, for instance the price of 1 cwt. of mica in the 
United Kingdom was £5-17 while that in the United States was 
£5-26. 

Now as to railway rates ; the General Classification of mica is second 
olass (£ pie per maund per mile), and the following are the special 
quotations for mica over the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 


Distanoo 
to Calcutta. 

Station. 


Rate per 
maund. 

Rato per 
maund per 
mile. 

Miles. 



Rs. A. P. 

Pica. 

228 

Jliajha .... 


0 4 9 

•25 

249 

Kodarma 


0 4 9 

•23 

200 

Giridih .... 

1 

0 4 9 

■27 

305 

Nawadah 

i 

0 4 9 

•18 

Through rates 


Station. 

j Rato per 
: Maund. 

K. I. R. 

B., B, k C. 

I. R. 



Rs. a. r. 

Rs. a. r. 

Rs. a. r. 

Ajmere 

. 

1 7 9 

1 1 0 

0 6 9 

Beawar 


l 8 8 

1 1 0 

0 7 8 

8endra 

i 

■*. . | 

1 8 11 

1 1 0 

0 7 11 


The East Indian Railway proportion of the through rates works out 
to -26 pie per maund per mile. 


* Mioanite ii manufactured in the Salt Indian Railway Workihopa at Jamalpur, 
ami alto been made experimentally at Kodarma, in Hataribagh Diatriot. 
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The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway proportion* work 
ont to -34 pie per mannd per mile from Ajmer and Beaw&r (or 333 
and 268 miles respectively. 

The following are the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
rates to Bombay 


Distance to 
Bombay. 

Station. 

Rato por 
maund. 

lUte por 
matma per 
mile. 

Miles. 


Kb. k . p. 

Pies. 

613 

A j mere. 

1 0 4 

•32 

681 

Beawur. 

0 15 2 

•31 

557 

Bkilwara. 

1 0 0 

•34 

661 

Mandal. 

1 0 3 

•35 

625 

Nasirabad. 

1 0 3 

•31 

672 

Scndra ....... 

0 H 11 

■31 







CHAPTER XXX. 


Salt, 

Salt is very largely in demand, and the people of India being poor 
cheap salt is essential. Cattle are also given salt. 

The rise of imported salt is chiefly confined to Bengal and Assam, 
and the average yearly imports of salt during 1908-09 to 1913-14 were 
from— 


United Kingdom. 

Tons. 

. 104,541 

Aden. 

92,295 

Spain. 

91,509 

Arabia.. 

05,000 

%i>t . 

57,162 

(Sermany. 

56,833 

Italian East Africa. 

23,875 

Other count non. 

1,018 

Average annual total 

. 552,299 


Compared with the period 1903-04 to 1907-08, there was an increase 
in imported salt, as the annual average quantity imported was 484,940 
tons in 1903-04 to 1907-08. 

There has also been an increase in the production of salt in India, 
as in 1909 the production was 1,188,073 tons, while in 1913 it was 
1,299,281 tons. 

The increased out-put as well as increased import of foreign salt were 
due to its greater demand consequent on the r&uction of Re. 1 per 
maund in the salt tax. The salt manufactured in the country and 
imported by sea amounted annually to over If million tons. The con- 
sumpton thus amounted to 131 fits, per head of the total population. 

Bombay and Madras are the chief centres for the manufacture of sea 
salt, and lake salt is obtained from Rajputana, Coast of Cutch and Sind, 
«*., Sambhar, Didwana and Pachpadra. The distribution of Sambhar 
salt extends to the Central Provinces and Behar in spite of the influx 
of foreign salt. 

The Pachpadra salt not only serves its own area but finds market in ' 
the United Provinces and in Central India. 

Rock salt is obtained from the Punjab salt range, Kohat in the 
North-West Frontier Province, and Mandi State. The distribution of 
this salt occupies the whole of the Cis-Indus Punjab. It is con¬ 
sumed to a considerable extent in the country east of the river 
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Gogra and in the Eastern Districts of the North-West Provinces. This 
salt is also used by the people as a condiment, medicinally, and for 
religious purposes. Among Hindus it is used everywhere in small 
quantities throughout Northern India. 

Kohat Salt.—The city of Peshawar is the principal mart for this salt. 
A considerable proportion of the salt here is exported across the borders 
to meet the wants of the trans-border trilies. 


Mandi Salt.—The salt is consumed in the British District of Kangra 
(including its sub-division of Kulu) and Simla, and the Hill States which 
import it are Mandi. Suket, Bilaspur. Rampur. Bushahr and Charuba. 


A statement is appended below showing 

details of salt traffic carried Rmlmg 

by different railways during 1912 and the earnings derived therefrom 

_ Traffic in Salt 

and rated 

Railway. 

Quantity. 

Earnings. 

therefor. 


Tons. 

Rs. 


Bengal Nagpur ..... 

130,9 43 

8,99.559 


Bombay, Barmin ami (Vntral India . 

180,887 

0,80,748 


Eastern Bengal. 

100,223 

5,12,171 


East Indian ..... 

309.307 

13.75,853 


(Ire'it Indian Peninsula .... 

259,020 

23.04,723 


Madras and Southern Mahrutta 

150.509 

10,23.203 


Nizam's Guaranteed State 

30,779 

1,93,193 


North Western . . . 

151,787 

9,71,547 


Oudh and Rohilkhund .... 

59,892 

3,39,523 


South Indian .... 

135,731 

5,52.373 


Assam-Bengal. 

33,000 

1,24,724 


Bengal and North-Western 

127,390 

5,1 M), 890 


Jodhpur Bikaneer. 

44,005 

2,11,494 


Rohilkhund ami Kumaon 

31,170 

1.32,934 


Jlengoh Branch and Hyderabad (iodatari 




Valley Railway. 

15,850 

1,22,420 



At the time the Government sanctioned the revised minimum rates 
for coul, a proposal was made by the late Sir Edward Baker, the then 
Finance Minister, for the adoption of the coal rates for salt. This pro¬ 
posal received a good deal of attention both on the part of the railways 
and of the Railway Department of the Government of India, and it was 
held that the proposed .reduced rates were not needed, and if at all 
introduced would involve a very heavy loss in the revenue as there 
would not be a corresponding rise in the traffic. Salt rates were, 
however, reduced to a certain extent.* 

The principal salt despatching stations on the Great Indian Peninsula 0.1. P. Rg. 
Railway and the weight of traffic despatched therefrom in 1912 were 


Mauntik 

1. Daciar.740,840 

2. Than*.1.414,314 

3. Karla. 477,349 

4. Vtd Idgah (from iSambhar-Rajputana-Malwa Railway) . 540,074 

5. Kid Dadar (from Eliaynder).2,215,393 


• In fast, the Railway Board bad issued a circular embodying the minimum rates 
for Balt on the same basis as for coal, but this was kept in abeyance for a year and then 
withdrawn. 
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The scale rate for salt on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway is 


Pie per maund per mile For distances. 

‘33.1 to 150 milee. 

•50. . . 151 to 400 „ 

•25 . 401 to 800 „ 

•20 . .. 801 and beyond 

The weight of traffic from Dadar to vid Poona was 136,288 maunds, 
"This traffic was for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway stations. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway proportions of the through rates 
varied between Re. 0-3-1 and Re. 0-1-5. The average rate worked out 
to Re. 0-1-9 whichcn the distance from Dadar to vid Poona, 114 miles, 
•comes to -18 pie per maund per mile. The weight of traffic from Dadar 
to vid Nagpur was 169,520 maunds, and the present rate for this is 
Re. 0-9-2 per maund which works out to '21 pie per maund per mile. 

The despatches from Tirana were chiefly to— 


Distance 
in iuilos. 

To 

Weight. 

Rate por maund. 

Pio per 
maund per 
mile. 



Maunds. 

Rr. a. r. 


600 

Vid Nagpur , , 

101,677 

0 0 2 

•22 

99 

Fid Poona .... 

278,686 

0 l 0 

i 21 




(Averago rate) 

5 - 1 

142 

Vid Manmad 

233,920 

0 3 11 

■33 

272 

Kid Hotgi .... 

205,515 

0 4 8 

1 




(Avotage rate) 


356 

Tid Wadi .... 

145,791 

0 4 4 


. 

s 


(Average rate) 

5 L ’ 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway proportions of the special 
through rates from Thana to vid Poona for Southern Mahratta Railway 
.stations vary between Re. 0-1-8 and Re. 0-2-11 per maund. In the 
•case of vid Hotgi the special through rates vary between Re. 0-3-11 
and Re. 0-6-6. 
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The bookings from Eerie were to 


Distance 
in miles. 

To 

Weight. j 

Rate per m&und. 

Pie per 
maund per 
mile. 



Maunds. 

Kl. A. r. 


511 

Vii Nagpur 

02,244 

0 9 2 

•21 

153 

Vrd Mantnad . . 

02,089 

0 3 10 

■3006 

no 

Vid Poona .... 

110,857 

! 

0 1 9 

(Average rate) 

l 

2S3 

l td Hotgi .... 

00,424 ! 

<) 4 0 

(Average rale) 

] 1# 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway proportions of the special 
through rates from Karla to via Hotgi vary between Re. 0-3-9 and 
Re. 0-6-5, whereas for vid Poona the proportion of the special through 
rates vary between Re. 0-1-6 and Re. 0-2-11. 

The despatches from t’t'4 Idgah, Agra, traffic in Sambhar salt, 
were to :— 


Distance 
in miles. 

To 

Weight. 

Average rato per 
maund. 

Pio per 
maund 
per mile. 



Maifndfl. 

Rs. a. r. 


803 

Bengal Nagpur Railway vid 
Nagpur. 

330,472 

0 9 1 

•13 

868 

Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway vid Poona. 

301,138 

0 1 11 

■20 

1030 

Nizam's Guaranteed State 
Railway vid Wadi. 

593,017 

0 6 4 

•073 

191 

Lalitpur .... 

60,594 

0 5 9 

■36 

646 

Akola .... 

59,094 

0 8 3 

•15 
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N. W. By. 


The traffic from vid Dadar (Bhayndar) to the important stations 
were^ 


Distance 
in miles. 

To 

s 

Weight. 

Rate per maund. 

Pie per 
maund per 
mile. 



Maunds. j 

Rs. A. P. 


51(1 

Vid Nagpur 

336,472 

0 10 9 

■25 

113 

Vid Poona .... 

301,138 

I 0 2 0 

i (Average rate) 

| -20 

372 

KMWwli .... 

593,017 

' 0 6 8 

•21 

420 

Chanda .... 

47,500 

0 11 3 

■32 

349 

(Jullmrga .... 

53,300 

0 7 9 

•27 

359 

Akolft 

09,094 

i 0 8 4 

i 

•28 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway proportions of through rates 
from vid Dadar to vid Poona vary between Re. 0-3-1 and Re. 0-3-5 

per maund ; similarly in case of traffic from vid Dadar to vid Wadi 
the proportions of through rates vary between Re. 0-7-6 and Re. 

0-3-1. 


On the North Western Railway the following is the basis of scale 

rates for salt 


Pioper 

m&un<! per mile. 

For distances. 

Jth 

}tk . 

. For tho first (and up to) 150 miles 
. For extra distances above 150 miles, not exceeding 

300 miles, to bo added to tho chargo for 150 miles. 

. For extra distances above 300 miles, not exceeding 

450 miles, to lie added to tho chargo for 300 miles. 

. For extra distances above 450 miles to bo added to 

4 th . . 

Jtli . 

the chargo for 450 miles. 


The principal salt despatching stations on the North Western Railway 
are shown below as well as the weight of traffic despatched therefrom :— 

1. Bhera and Khewra Branches. 

2. Ko.bat with out-agency. 

3. Stations on the Mari Attock Railway. 

4 Stations on the Lala Musa—Kundian and Kundian Shershab 
sections. 

6, Kashalgarh Branch. 
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6. Karachi and Kiamari. 

7. Sukkur main and Bunder. 

and the traffic was mainly despatched to 



Weight in 

A\ erage 


tnaunds of 

rate per 


t rallie m 

maund. 


1912. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Rawalpindi and Arsenal 

. 219,011 

0 3 0 

2. Peshawar City and Cantt. . 

133.81)7 

0 1 9 

3. Jullundur Cantt. and City . 

1 OS. 329 

0 4 0 

4. Phagwura. 

10o,2SU 

0 3 9 

5. Naharanpur and i ni 

101.901 

o 3 r» 


On the Bengal Nagpur Railway the following scale of rates is in n. N. %. 
force 


lVr maund 
per. mile. 
l/3rtl 
8/271 h 
29/lust li 
i3/r»4th 
2/9th 
7/3tith 
:>;27th 
1 7 /1 osth 
I/!)th 


For distances, 

1 i<> lltto miles 
:mit»:i7r> „ 
t«i ItKJ t , 

■101 to 150 „ 

151 to 475 „ 

470 to 525 
f>2(> to oo() ,, 
.ViltotHK) „ 

('•01 miles and be¬ 
yond. 


The outward traffic in salt on the Bengal Nagpur Railway is from 


the following stations :— 



Average 

From 

Tons. rate earned 


per maund 


Km. a. i\ 

Xau pad a Junction ...... 

21.7(H) 0 2 0 

Calcutta Steam Naugation Company vid Shahmar 

32,017 0 4 2 

(Jr*ut Indian Peninsula Railway rid Nagpur 

21,777 0 U 7 


The following are scale rates for salt over the Madras and Southern M. & S. if. 
Mahratta Railway fly ' 


Hate per maund per For di-Unu ■» 

mile. 


I'm. 



I" 1 ■ 

. . 1 to 75 miles. 


1th 

. . Plus for distances 70 to 1J0 

mile** 

■tl. 

„ 151 to 22.7 

H 

ith 

„ 220 to 300 

n 

1th . 

„ 301 to 400 

»» 

1th 

401 to 500 

»* 

ith' 

„ 501 to 0<K) 

»» 

Ath 

. . „ „ above 000 

»» 
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Over this railway salt is largely booked from Madras, Chinna Ganjam, 
Singryakonda and Tada, and the average rates work out as under 



Weight in 
maunds. 

Average 
rate per 
maund. 



Re. A . P. 

Madras .... 

. 1,510,144 

0 3 2 

Chinna Ganjum 

. 265,320 

0 1 11 

Singrayakonda 

102,661 

0 4 5 

Tada .... 

103,769 

0 5 9 


R.I.Ry. 


On the East Indian Railway the following scale of rates is applied to 
salt traffic 


l'io per manud 
per mile. 


For first 100 miles. *323 

For extra distances above 100 miles and up to 450 miles . -17 

For extra distances above 450 . *12 


The imported salt traffic of this railway is hooked from the Khiddcr- 
pore Docks and Howrah (Sulkoa Salt Golali) and most of this traffic is 
carried to stations up to Moghalserai; beyond this the sphere of f he 
country salt comes in. This is due to the fact that the Sambhar salt 
lake is near the United Provinces and the people of this province prefer 
using country salt to imported salt. 

In 1912, the heaviest despatches from Howrah and the. Khidderpore 
Docks were to via Mokamch Ghat and the weight of traffic was 81,190 
tons and the average rate per maund worked out to Re. 0-3-8. There 
are special quotations for salt from Howrah and Khidderpoie Docks to 
Bengal and North-Western Railway stations via Mokamch Ghat and 
the East Indian Railway proportions of through rates vary between 
Re. 0-2-9 and Re. 0-3-4. 

O. * R. Ry. ()n the Oudh and Rohilkhaml Railway the scale rate for salt is based 
at Jth pie per maund per mile. 

The receipts of this traffic were chiefly from :— 

Maunde. 

1. Ltiko salt, from Sambhar (ti'd Cawnporo) . . 488,814 

2. Rock salt from North Western Railway (t'kf Snharanpur) 532,639 

3. Lake aalt from Rnjputana-Malwa Railway (fid Ghazia- 

bad and vid Delhi). 375,803 

B. B. <* O. I. On the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway the following 

Ry- scale of rate is charged for salt traffic 


Tie per maund 
per mile. 


For distances. 


0 23 
0-20 
0-10 
0-06 


, 1 to 100 miles. 

• 101 to 300 „ 

. 301 to 500 M 

over 500 „ 
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The weight of salt traffic carried by the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway in 1912 was 186,88V tons. 

Sea salt is despatched from Bhaynder (near Bombay). Salt is also 
sent from Sambhar, Pachpadra and Kharagoda and is consumed largely 
in Rajputana, Central India. Kathiawar and sent to the United Pro¬ 
vinces as well. Bhaynder, Sambhar, Pachpadra and Kharagoda are 
all on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

The average annual production of salt in various provinces in India 
for the years 1909 to 1913 were 

Toni. 

Bombay and Sindh. . 481,879 

Northern India (including Rajputana and Punjab) . . 404,280 

Madras. . 988,431 


.timing pro¬ 
duction cjf 
Indian Sail. 


while Bombay and Madras accounted for Sea Salt, the northern 
India produced Lake Salt and Rock Salt. 

A point arises as to whether the rates for mineral class goods cannot 
be applied to Salt (the mineral class goods rates are given in Chapter 
XXVI), from the Khewro Salt range, for it is rock salt. 

When the reduction in the rate (or salt to the same basis as for coal 
was considered it was maintained by railways that, a reduction of even 
6 to 8 annas a maund meant a heavy loss to railways on the existing 
traffic, whereas the retail price of half a seer of salt benefited to the 
extent of say 1 g-pic only. It was, however, pointed out by some that 
n reduction of say 6 annas per maund would involve a reduction of 
Rs. 132-0-0 to a merchant ordeiing 350 maunds of salt, and ho would 
then Ire able to give a little more salt for the same price even to the 
letad purchaser of even half a seer, which would increase the quanti¬ 
ty for consumption by men and cattle, and thus increase the con¬ 
sumption and reduce the price. In any ease, it was held by railways 
that the reduction would not benefit the uiilway earnings and profits. 


2 l 2 




PART III 

appendices 







APPENDIX I. 


Rates of the Assam-Ben’ral Railway. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway is subject to competition with water 
transport almost throughout the whole length of its system, and this 
accounts for the low rates that were in operation on this railway from 
the very first, traces of which still remain, although during recent, year? 
there has been a free interchange of views with the Steamer Companies 
and it has been possible thereby to raise rates to the mutual advantage 
of both concerned. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway have their port at Chittagong, 
and if that is the outlet for the whole of the export traffic that 
originates on that railway they will get a very good load. But. 
Chittagong does not export very largely. The main reason for this is 
that the sea freights from Calcutta and the trade conditions of 
Calcutta favour the latter as a port for the traffic which has its origin 
on the Assam-Bengal Railway, except that Chittagong exports tea which 
is sent direct from the tea gardens packed and ready for shipment 
principally to America and London through Clan Line Steamers. 
Chittagong exports rice to the coast ports on the Coromandel Coast and 
to the Laccadives, Maldives, and the Andamans. There are also 
some jute baling companies at Narainganj, at Chandpur and at 
Chittagong, which send jute to Dtimbe and other places through 
Clan Line Steamers, hut us Calcutta buys jute both for the local 
mills and fur export and mixes jute of various places, and thus 
secures a better price for the mixed quality, Chittagong cannot get 
as much traffic ns it ought to get from places close to it. There is a 
baling press at Chittagong, which lias not been used so much for jute 
as for cotton. 


Merchandise traffic. 

Dealing with the merchandise traffic, it is observed that during 
the year 1913-11, which was a good year for the Assam-Bengal railway, 
rice, tea, jute, coal, salt and kerosine oil were the most important items 
of traffic. 

like. 

The great portion of the rice traffic is consigned to th<* Chittagong 
Strand Road Station, where it is received in the godowns of merchants 
and sold gradually and despatched according to demand. 

Rice is also booked locally and despatched vid Tinsukia and via 
Chandpur, the principal despatching stations being those on the length 
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Singarbeel to Badarpur and Daulatganj to Harinarainpur, Ashuganj, 
Chamnoohani. 

As already remarked, the railway rates on the Assam-Bengal Rail¬ 
way were originally fixed on a low basis as it was considered that in view 
oi the steamer freights being very cheap the railway \*ould not attract 
the traffic without low rates; therefore, the highest rate for grain in¬ 
cluding rice in wagon loads was fixed at $th pie per maund per mile, 
which is indeed very low when it is considered that this was the rate 
charged even for short hauls. 

In good years (such as was in 1912) there is a large export of rice 
from Chittagong, whereas in years of shortage rice is imported into 
Chittagong by sea from Burma and then sent by rail to stations on the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. 

In the year 1907, the Assam-Bengal Railway authorities thought it 
fit to enhance the rate for the imported rice instead of letting it remain 
at ^th pie per maund per mile. The rate introduced in the year 1907 
for rice booked from Chittagong was as follows 


For distances up to 125 miles plus short dis¬ 
tance charge.Jth pio }*r maund per mile. 

Plus for any distance in excess of 125 miles 

up to 250 miles . . . . Jth „ „ 

Plus for any distance in excess of 250 miles Jth „ „ 

This enhanced scale was only applied to despatches from Chittagong, 
but the rate of -‘t-h pie remained in force both in respect of local traffic 
and for traffic in rice from Assam-Bengal Railway stations to Chitta¬ 
gong for export. 

In 1913, however, the rate of ^tli pie for short distances was abolished 
and the following scale was introduced generally 


From 1 to 100 miles 
From 101 to 150 miles 
Beyond 150 miles . 


. Jth pie per maund per mile. 
. Re. 0-2-1 per maund. 

. Jth pio „ „ 


This scale remained in operation until 31st December 1915 but with 
effect from 1st January 1910 the following scale took its place 

From 1 to 125 miles . . . .Jth pie per maund per mile. 

From 120 to 250 miles .... Jth „ 

Above* 250 mile ..Jth „ 

Seeing that the above scale has not diverted traffic from the railway 
it can safely be said that it is such as the traffic can bear. Rice traffic 
is subjeot to a terminal charge of 6 pies per maund. 
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During the year 1913-14, the weight and earnings from rice tmflie 
were as follows :— 

Rice in the liusk (paitU) . , . til,21(1 Ions Hs. 2,IS 012 

Rice not in tlte husk , , . 121,222 ,, „ 5,to,--7 


Ten. 

Tea is the next item of importance from the point of view of revenue. 
During the year 1913-14, tea brought m a return of Its. 5,10,(107 
although its weight was hut 11,733 tons (salt which was carried lo 
the extent of 11,920 tons on the Assam-llengul Railway during the 
same year brought a return of lis, 1,50,310). 

75 per cent, of the tea produced in Upper Assam south of the river 
Brahmaputra is secured to the Assam-Bongul Railway and a good 
portion of it is brought to Chittagong hv rail for direct shipment to 
England and America, The Railway also gets tea for carriage to 
Calcutta from these parts. While tea from Sylliet and Caehar districts 
to Chittagong intended for direct shipment is charged a slightly higher 
ra f e, that for Calcutta market is not. The rate to Chittagong from 
Sylliet and Caehar was originally fixed at -40 pie per maund per mile, but 
in order to encourage direct shipment a reduction of 25 per cent, was 
made owing to the depressed state of the industry. This low rate re¬ 
mained m force for a number of years, but the later prosperity induced 
tie' Assam-Bengal Railway to reconsider the rate, and with effect from 
1st April 1910 it was restored to the former leve^ ri;., -40 pie per 
maund per mile. 

As regards tea from Sylliet and Caehar for sale in Calcutta, the 
Assam-Bengal Railway rates to Cliamlpur are lower than - 40 pie (the 
rate charged on traffic to Chittagong). The reason for this low rate is 
that while the steamer companies have rates on low basis from the 
Brahmaputra river stations, their charge from Chandpur to Calcutta 
is comparatively higher, and the Assam-Bengal Railway have naturally 
to keep down their rates to Chandpur or else the traffic will not come 
to the railway at all but will go direct from the gardens to the river 
stations on the Kusivara river. From Chandpur (o Calcutta the 
rate for tea is the same by the direct steamer despatch service r a 
Suuilerbund as by the combined river and rail route via Goalando, but 
the traffic is carried from Chandpur onwards to Calcutta by river in 
order to save transhipment at (foalatido. 

We have dealt with rates for tea from the Sylliet and Caehar dis¬ 
tricts and we shall now refer to the Upper Assam tea rates. This traffic 
comes over the hill section of the Assam-Bengal Railway. The principal 
traffic is via Tinsukia from the Dibru-Sadya Railway. During the 
year 1912 the via Tinsukia traffic alone brought the Assam-Bengal 
Railway a revenue of Rs. 1,30,576. The tea rate from Tinsukia 
to Chittagong was Re. 1 per maund for 80 lbs. of tea nett. 
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The steamer companies were recently approached by the 
Assam-Bengal Railway with a view to agreeing to an enhancement in 
the rate seeing that the railway was carrying the great bulk of the 
traffic to Chittagong and it was no gain to the steamers to keep their 
rates low for this traffic ; and in this view they seem to have agreed, 
for it has been found possible for the railway to increase the rate by 
about 12 i per cent, all round from the Upper Assam to Chittagong and 
the charge from Tinsukia to Chittagong is Re. 1-2 for 80 lbs. nett (or 
say one maund) which works out to about -37 pie per maund per mile 
for a distance of 574 miles. 

The Assam valley tea for Calcutta finds its way via (lauhati and the 
river steaipers. The traffic is from stations of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway on the length from Digaru to Kampur and Jamgin to 
Tinsukia. The rates from these stations to via Gauhati work out 
to about |rd pie per maund per mile. For instance, the rates from 
Bibsagar and Titabar to via Gauhati are Rc. 0-7-0 and Re. 0-6-0 per 
maund for 257 and 210 miles respectively. The through rates by 
the rail route to Khidderpore Docks (Calcutta) via Gauhati and 
Amingaon are the same as those obtainable by the combined rail and 
river route (over the Assam-Bengal Railway and Indian General and 
River Steam Navigation Companies steamer despatch service) to 
Steamer Companies’ tea transit sheds at Khidderpore via Gauhati 
and Sunderbunds. 

According to the Assam-Bengal Railway, Goods Tariff (part If, 
issue No. 5), in force from 1st June 1910, the through rates compare 
as follows but the cargo service rates are lower :— 


Rale per chest of 80 lbs. 


From 

To Calcutta 
(Khidderpore Docks) 
vid Gauhati, Amin¬ 
gaon and Santalmr 
over Assam- 
Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal Railways. 

To Calcutta 
(Khidderpore 
River Steam 
Navigation 
Companies tea 
transit sheds) 
vid Gauhati, and 
Sunderbunds by 
rail and despatch 
service. 

To Calcutta 
vid Assam- 
Bengal Railway 
and the cargo 
service vid 
Gauhati. 


-,— j 

RiS. A. 1\ | 

Its. i. r. 

Rs. A. p. 

Bibsagar Road 

13 0 

1 3 0 

0 11 3 

Latekajau Siding . 

i i o 

1 2 0 

0 13 2 

Dufalt Siding 

1 2 0 

1 2 0 

0 13 1 
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From the same tariff it is also observed that the above rates are 
lower than the rates obtainable via Chandpur as the following compari¬ 
son will show 


From 

To Calcutta vid 
Chandpur over 
the Assam-Rengul 
Railway and the 
Steamer Companies 
despatch service 
t«d Sumlerbumis. 

To Calcutta fid 
Clmmlpur and 
Coal undo over 
the combined rail 
and river route. j 

To Calcutta tid 
Chandpur and 
cargo service. 


Us. r. 

1 ! s A. 1*. 

Rs. A. P. 

Sibsagar Road 

1 t> It 

1 SI it 

1 5 0 

Latekajan Siding . 

1 S h 

1 s s 

l :i a 

Dufalt .Siding 

i s 

1 h f» 

l k 


Since these rates of Iftlii tariff there has been an increase by about 
12.1 per cent, in the rates by mutual consent between the, Assam-llengal 
Railway and the steamer companies. 

The feature of the tea traffic of the Assam-Kougal Railway is that 
while they secure to the Chittagong port the tea from the gardens when 
such tea is intended for direct despatch to England or America, the tea 
intended for local consumption in India and for the Persian Uulf trade 
am! Russia as well as tea that is sold after being blended in the Calcutta 
market comes to Calcutta. 

Until such time as the managing agents of the tea gardens or other 
people start testing and blending tea at Chittagong and make 
it a market for sah? there is little hope of Chittagong securing most 
of this business. 

At present the Railway Company practically do all the business 
in connection with the clearing and forwarding from Chittagong on 
behalf of the tea gardens. In the past the sea freight to England 
has been the same from Chittagong as from Calcutta. 


Jute, raw. 

The jute traffic of the Assam-llengal Railway may be divided under 
-the following beads :— 

(1) Full pressed bales from Narainganj and Chandpur for over¬ 

seas export. » 

(2) Loose jute from Assam-Bengal Railway stations on the Chitta¬ 

gong and Badarpur districts for Chandpur and Akhaura 
for baling houses or ultimate despatch to Calcutta for mill 
consumption or for mixing and baling- 
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(3) Jute from baling centres from this railway to i rid Chandpur . 

for Calcutta for mill consumption. 

(4) Loose jute and unpressed jute from stations in the Assam 

Valley to Chandpur and vid. 

Before the jetties came into existence at Chittagong, the export traffic 
used to be carried by small sea going vessels (both sailing and steam). 
When the jetties came into existence the Assam-Bengal Railway, in 
order to encourage shipment vid the Chittagong port, quoted a 
rate of Re. 0-8-0 per bale in 189Q from Chandpur to Chittagong but 
without any effect. Four years later they made a further reduction 
in the way of rebates calculated on the following basis 


Bales. 

Mauntla. 


Rebate. 

20,000 

1 ,00,000 hut under 

30,000 bales G pics per bale 

30,000 

1,50,000 „ 

40,000 „ 

1 anna „ „ 

40,000 

2 ,00,000 „ 

50,000 „ 

4 .. „ 

50,000 

2,50,000 and upward 

s 

2 annas. 


These rates (i.e., the total rates deducting the rebate) are more or less 
in force to-day, with this difference that the rate is Re. 0-9-0 per maund, 
but Re. 0-3-0 per maund rebate is granted for quantities of 1,00,000 
nnd more despatched in a season so that the net rate is 6 annas. 

The rates from Chandpur and Naraingungc are as follows 


Jute in full pressed links of 5 mounds each. 


From 

To 

1 

Per ball's of 

5 niaunds. 

S 

Remarks. 


| 

Rs. r. 


•Chandpur . 

Chittagong, Chit- j 
tagong Fort, or > 
.Strand Road. 

| 

1 

1 

0 9 0 

In addition to this rate, an 
j extra charge of Re. 0-1-3 

per bale as jetty chargo and 
Re. 0-4-0 per 5 maunds 
j pucca bales as river due is 

! levied and theso charges aro 

to be entered in invoices and 
■ receipts, except in the case 

of a few firms who have 
j their Agents at Chittagong 

| to pay the jetty charge and 

river dues. 

N«ramganj 

Chittagong, Chit¬ 
tagong Port or 
Strand Road 
rid wagon 

ferry at Ashu- 
ganj. 

0 13 0 

| Ditto. 

i 

i 
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A rebate over the Assam-Bengal Railway on the following quantities 
of jute in full pressed bales of 5 maunds each is made at the end of 
the season from July to June inclusive 


20,000 t.ut under 30.000 hales . 

30,000 „ „ 4u.(iou „ . 

10,000 „ 50.000 , 

50,000 „ ., 1 , 00 . 00(1 „ . 

1 ,00,000 ami upwards . 


0 jtios per Me 
1 amm per Mo 

1 anna 0 pics jH'r halt* 

2 annas pt*r halo 

3 annas per halo 


This rebate is only given when jute in " l'ull pressed " hales is hooked 
from a station on the Assam-Bengal Railway and from Narainganj 
fid Chandpur or mi wauon ferrv to Chittagong port for direct export 
to countries out of India. 

The rate from Chandpur to Chittagong, including the maximum 
rebate, tomes to Re. ()-(>-(I per hale of 5 maunds or 11 pies per maund or 
say ‘133 pie per maund per mile, which is indeed a very low rati' for a 
commodity like jute, hut it cannot he helped unless the ocean going 
steamer companies (Clan fane Steamers) agree to reduce their freight, 
and thus enable the railwav company to enhance their rate to the extent 
of the reduction made by the steamer company. While it is true that 
the railway companv has helped the steamer companies to increase their 
business it is also to be admitted that lint for the calling of the steamers 
at Chittagong the railway traflie could not. have develop'd much, and 
it is doubtful whether the steamer companies will take sue.h a step. 
Even if they take anv action in this respect it may he in the direction 
of giving Chittagong a lower freight in order to counterbalance, to a 
certain extent, the effect of lower steamer freights from Calcutta, in 
order to attract more freight to Chittagong. Hut whether they will he 
so good as to let the railway swallow the reduction they make is doubtful 
for the steamer companies must know that for the development of 
traffic via the Chittagong port the railway company and the port are 
dependent, on them. As for the railway enhancing its rates irrespec¬ 
tive of any reduction made in the steamer freight it would perhaps 
not be wise for the railwav to do so for there is the competition with 
the country crafts which can he renewed any moment and since the 
war has broken out more brigs have been built,. 

Rates for loose jute from Assam-Bengal Railway stations to Chandpur 
have been raised to the maximum permissible plus terminal. 

The rates for haled jute from haling centres to Calcutta have been 
fixed on the basis of the maximum rates plus terminal for loose jute 
and the usual rebate in respect of haled jute only has been granted. 

Rates for jute from the undermentioned stations in Uppar Assam to 
via Chandpur ate on the following basis :— 


Kanipur and Gauhati • 
Jamunamukh . 


. *13 pic per maund per mile. 
. *13 
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The cultivation of jute in Assam valley is being extended and it 
would be to the interest of the Assam-Bengal Railway to encourage 
this traffic to Chandpur and Chittagong and low rates will not be against 
the interests of this railway until at least the cultivation is extensive. 

The total weight of jute carried by the Assam-Bengal Railway during 
the year 1913-14 was 85,848 tons, which gave them an earning of 
Its. 2,27,870: a very large portion of this traffic is in jute baled from 
Chandpur and Narainganj to Chittagong and also in loose jute from 
places like Chaumuhani, Akhaura, Ashuganj to Chandpur and via 
Chandpur. 

Coal. 

Coni traffic of the Assam-Bengal Railway during 1913-14 amounted 
to 71,961 tons, with an earning of Rs. 1,92,073. Coal traffic is confined 
entirely to the requirements of the tea industry, jute presses, oil and 
saw mills. Coat is obtained either from the Assam Railways and Trading 
Companies mines at Lcdo or from the Bengal coal fields, coal in the 
latter case being brought up by water to‘Chandpur and despatched 
onward by rail from there. In the case of coal coining up from the 
Bengal coal fields it is carried mainly during the slack season, special 
rates being quoted for the purpose of attracting this traffic to that 
season of the year. The, following are the busy and the slack season 
rates from Chandpur (for Bengal coal) for all stations up to Badarpur on 
the north, Badarpur practically being the point, up to which Bengal 
coal goes. The places north thereof are supplied with coal from the 
north-east Assam. 

Slack season rales. 

(January to June each year.) 

For distances up .to 300 miltu . . '10 pie per maund per mile. 

Plus for any distance in excess of 300 

miles and up to 500 miles inclusivo -OM pio per maund per mdo. 

Plus for any distance in oxcess of 500 

miles.-05 pio per maund per milo. 



July to December each year. 


For distanc es up to 400 

O'15 pio 

from Chandpur 

to Shahatali to Badar¬ 

miles. 



pur including branches 
and Chittagong section, 

Plus for any distanoo 
in exoess of 400 
miles. 

o-io „ 

from Chandpur 

to stations beyond Badar¬ 
pur in force throughout 
the year. 


The collieries in North-East Assam occur in Ledo Valley. The 
Assam Railways and Trading Company first started operations at 
Makum in 1881. The average production of the Makum mines during 
1910-15 was 292,934 tons a year, as compared with 279,833 tons 
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during the previous period. The coal has the reputation of being a 
good fuel, and forms an excellent coke. The collieries are connected hy 
the metre gauge railway with Dibrugarh and Saikaghat (Sadya) on the 
Brahmaputra river. Up to the year 1907-08 in terms of an agreement 
between the Inland Steamer Companies and the Assam Railways and 
Trading Company, all coal was brought down to Sadya and then sent 
onwards by water by the Brahmaputra and up the Surma Valley 
distribution from various river ghats. 

The following rates were quoted in 1907-08 and the traffic came to the 
railway:— 


For distances up to 500 miles . .11 pie per maund per mile. 

Plus for any th.st.uiee m excess of 500 

nnles and up to 500 imlt> indusnc '(MM* „ „ 

Plus foi any distance in excess of 500 

miles .... 05 „ „ 


In 1911 the rates were altered to the extent of quoting alternative 
busy and slack season rates the fmiuer being ‘25 per cent, higher than 
the rates quoted for the slack season, wliii h remained at the rates iu 
foire in 1907-08. Finally in 19M the slack season rates were revised 
to the following extent :- 


For distances up to 300 miles . . ‘10 pie per maund per nnle. 

Plus for any distance in excess of 500 

miles and up to 500 miles . . *000 „ „ 

Plus for any distance in exetw of 500 

miles .... 05 „ 


Sail. 

The salt traffic of the Assam-Bengal Railway is especially from the 
Chittagong port. 

The total weight of salt traffic carried by this railway was 41,920 
tons on which the earning of the railway was Rs. 1,50,310. 

For years the salt trade of stations on the Assam-Bengal Railway 
was in the hands of the Calcutta merchants till the Hansa Line of steamers 
started bringing in Hamburg salt to Chittagong port. The trade is 
now almost entirely from Chittagong and the salt is all foreign salt, i.e., 
neither Bombay salt nor Ganjam salt. In the beginning in order to 
attract this traffic to Chittagong port in competition with Calcutta, 
a rate of Jth pie per maund per mile was in force from 1903 to 1915, 
from Chittagong for all distances, but with effect from .1st January 
1916 the following scale of rates for salt has been introduced 

Distance up to 250 miles Jth pie per maund per mile. 

For additional distances $th pie per maund per mile. 
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With the connections that have been formed by railways from Bka 
tabazartoTangiand Mymensingh, between Chittagong and the districts 
oi Mymensingh and Dacca it is possibie for the Chittagong port and the 
Assam-Bengal Railway to develop salt traffic to the area lying east 
of the Brahmaputra, but this may not perhaps be to the interests 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway if they carry salt from Calcutta 
to this area. It is however ascertained that salt from Calcutta goes 
to Narainganj by steamers and has always done so. 

t 

• Kerosine oil. 

Kerosine oil is the next item of importance to the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. The quantity of this oil carried over the Assam-Bengal Rail¬ 
way during 1913-14 was 40,083 tons and the earnings therefrom were 
Rs. 1,49,604. 

There are two sources of supply in the area served by Assam-Bengal 
Railway, viz., the Burmah oil fields via Chittagong and the Assam oil 
fields at Digboi. The Burmah Oil Company started operations in Chitta¬ 
gong in 1898 and the following rate was quoted in order to develop 
this traffic 

i|th pic per maund per mile. 

This rate continued in force until 1909 when it was revised on the. 
follownig basis 

}th pie per maund per mile. 

A few alterations were made at the commencement of this year, but 
otherwise the rate remained at the figure quoted in 1909. The position 
with regard to this traffic is that it is a matter of indifference to the 
Burmah oil companies whether they make their supplies to these dis¬ 
tricts from Chittagong or Calcutta, but lately Indo-Burmah Petroleum 
Company has started dep6ts at Chittagong. 

There are then the oil rates from the Assam oil fields. These are 
on a similar basis to the Chittagong rate and arc rendered necessary 
by the fact that the Assam oil company have an alternative route by 
the Dibru-Sadiya Railway to Dibrugarh and thence onward by the 
Inland Steamer Companies. 

Further, as in the case of salt, kerosine oil for stations on the Narain- 
ganj-Dacca-Mymensingh line of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
is brought by the Steamer Companies from Calcutta to Narainganj. 


Cotton. 

Cotton is at present not an important item of traffic to the Assam- 
Bengal railway. The total weight carried in 1913-14 did not amount 
to more than 2,397 tons and the earnings therefrom were but Rs. 17,800, 
but looking at the development that is taking place in Assam cotton 
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it may be possible that cotton will be an important item of traffic some 
day. Cotton is being cultivated in almost every district in Assam. 
The total area under cotton cultivation in Assam was but 7,191 acres 
in 1906-07, but in 1910-11 the area had increased to 42,210 acres, but 
there has been check since 1912-13, the area recorded during 1913-14 
and 1914-15 being 35,179 and 32,818 acres only. The rate charged 
is Jth pie per maund per mile, which is low enough. It has been slightly 
enhanced by the imposition of a terminal, but the cotton is not a long 
stapled cotton and hitherto it did not fetch a good price. There are 
ginning factories at Chittagong and one was started at Chandpur by a 
joint stock company called the Tripura Company some years ago, but 
it did not do much business for it did not get sufficient cotton to gin. 


Oil seeds. 

Rape, mustard and tilsecd are grown in districts served by the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. The total traffic in seeds and in oil was as 
follows in 1913-14 :— 



Tons. 

Rs. 

Rape and mustard 

0,534 

20,75; 

Tilsecd. 

1,117 

422- 

Rape and mustaid od 

2,031 

10,42 


Oil mills have been started at Chandpur. Ashuganj, Karimganj, 
Gauhati, Chaparnmkli, Tinsukia and Bharyn. 

Whereas the oilseeds get the advantage of low grain rates oil is 
charged at class rates. 


T imber. 

The extensive forest tracts in Assam ought to give the railway a 
large traffic in timber, but the figures arc not very encouraging. The 
total weight of timber traffic in 1913-14 was 11,165 tons and the earnings 
therefrom were Rs. 43,837. ' The rate charged is as follows :— 


Timber unwrought logs only, per 4 wheeled wagon . 0-2-0 per mile. 

Timber unwrought logs only, per bogie wagon . . 0-4-0 „ „ 

Timber (inwrought) except logs not planed or chiselled 
including sleepers, beams, scantlings, rafters, doors, 
chowkats and planks per 4 wheeled wagon . . 0-3-0 „ „ 

I)o. do. per bogie wagon . . 0-0-0 „ „ 

The rates are low enough, 0-2-G per wagon per mile on 10 ton load 
would give a rate of 11 pie per maund per mile, which is lower than 
the low rates charged by the Bengal Nagpur Railway on timber, but 
the development of this traffic is, it is feared, retarded owing to the 
Forest Department, for reasons not clear, not being able to push the 
trade. The present traffic is principally from the Nambor forests. 

2 H 
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General remarks. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway have at present no traffic agreements 
either with the Steamer Companies or with any railway in connection 
with the rating, routing and division of traffic, although the rates 
between Chittagong and Calcutta are fixed in terms of an agreement 
came to years ago. This agreement and the rates need not be dealt 
with here as they have been referred to in Chapter II. A rate of 6 
annas per maund for the cheap commodities and of 11 annas per 
maund for the higher class articles arc in force between Calcutta and 
Chittagong via Chandpur and Goalando combined service and vi& 
Chandpur and the river service vid Sunderbands; the Assam-Bengal 
Railway proportion being Re. 0-1-10 per maund for the 6 anna rate and 
Re. 0-3-5 per maund in the case of the Re. 0-11-0 rate, which on a 
distance of 112 miles from Chittagong to Chandpur work out respect¬ 
ively to -107 and '41 per maund per mile. 

Then there is the question of the traffic to and from Mymensingh 
and stations on the Mymcnsingh-Bhairab Bazar branch to Calcutta and 
Chittagong. 

The rates from stations on this railway to the ports of Chittagong 
and Calcutta have been ordered by the Railway Board to be fixed on 
the following principle :— 

(a) Traffic to and from Mymensingh. 

The through rates quoted between Mymensingh and Chittagong 
vid the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar line shall in no case be lower than 
those vid Tangi, Bubject however to the proviso that the maxima are 
not infringed, and 


(b) Traffic to and from other stations. 

The rate per mile and terminals quoted for traffic between any 
stations on the Mymcnsingh-Bhairab Bazar line including Branches) 
and Chittagong shall apply, so far as the Branch line is concerned, to 
traffic between such stations and Calcutta or Narainganj, which may 
be hooked via Mymensingh. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway are not satisfied with this decision, who 
have represented to the Railway Board as follows through their Agent 
in India 

“ The distance from Calcutta and Chittagong to Mymensingh are 
as follows:— 

Milos. 

Calcutta to Mymonsingh vid Fnlchhari .... 323 

Chittagong to Mymensingh vid Bhairab and the Mymensingh- 

Bhairab Bazar Railway.239 

It is thus seen that there is a mileage of 84 miles in favour of Chitta¬ 
gong. The Railway Board have, however, laid down that the rates 
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between Mymensingh and Chittagong vi& Bhairab are not to be lower 
than the rate vid Tangi except in the case of maximum class rates. This 
leaves it open to the Eastern Bengal Railway to quote a low special rate 
between Calcutta and Mymensingh and at the same time place Chitta¬ 
gong quite out of competition bv charging a blocking class rate or a 
high special rate between Mymensingh and Tangi. 

The Railway Board have thought fit to put on the restriction in 
rates vid Tangi in order to safeguard the interests of the'Eastern Bengal 
railway, who, owned a portion of the alternative route vid Tangi 
for some time before the opening of the through direct route to Chitta¬ 
gong vid Bhairab; but the distance from Mymensingh to Calcutta is 61 
miles longer than to-Chittagong even rid Tangi. The maximum class 
rates between Chittagong and Mymensingh give the advantage to the 
direct Mymensingh-Rhairab Bazar route by reason of its 23 miles 
shorter length, this the Railway Board cannot prevent the Mymensingh- 
Bhairab Bazar Railway route from taking advantage of. It is hardly 
equity therefore to penalise tratfic carried at special rates by ordering 
that the longer Tangi route will fix such rates. If the Railway Board 
accept the principle that a lower rate can be quoted by the direct route 
so long as it is a class rate, it is not understood why the principle is 
reversed because the rate may be a special one. It may be protecting 
existing railway interests it is true, but it is not logical and is at 
the expense of the public who are thus made to pay higher than on 
the mileage they can justly expect to be made to pay. 

I should like it to be understood that 1 am not referring to the jute 
traffic to Calcutta which comprises the great bulk of the traffic from 
Mymensingh ; this must go to Calcutta over the Eastern Bengal railway 
or by steamer from Jagannathganj and which the Mymcnsingh-Bhairab 
Bazar Railway and the Assam-Bcngal Railway cannot compete for 
but to general traffic such as salt and kerosine oil and import goods. 
The Eastern Bengal Railway at present I believe carry a negligible 
quantity of salt and kerosine oil to Mymensingh direct vid Fulehhari, 
because these commodities are carried by river to Narainganj, whence 
ex godown they are booked by rail to Mymensingh. From Chittagong 
however these commodities can be carried in wagon loads without tran¬ 
shipment and it is hoped by the Chittagong traders that they will capture 
the bulk of the Calcutta trade. The competition jrom Calcutta will 
be with the river steamers rather than with the Eastern Bengal Railway 
and the Chittagong direct route to Mymensingh should be given a free 
hand. 

I therefore request that conditions may be laid down by the Rail¬ 
way Board to prevent the Eastern Bengal Railway imposing i block rate 
between Tangi and Mymensingh, and l do not see how this can altogether 
be avoided without cancelling condition [a) of the Railway Board’s 
letter of the 23rd March. I have not overlooked that the Railway 
Board in their No. 2146-3953 of tb* 25th November 1915 i» paragraph 

2 m 2 
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2(1) stated the intention was to maintain as far as possible the status 
quo nunc as between Calcutta and ftarainganj and Chittagong, but 
ewen so the shorter distance by 84 miles which Mymensingh is from 
Chittagong compered with Calcutta entitles the new route to a fair 
consideration. In condition ( b ) of their letter of the 23rd March the 
Railway Board laid down that the rate per mile between stations on the 
Mymensingh-Bbairab Bazar Railway in the Chittagong direction shall 
also apply in the Calcutta direction when booked vid Mymensingh, and 
I, therefore, wish to enquire why this principle should not apply in the 
oasc'of rates between Mymensingh and Calcutta and Chittagong, that 
is to say it should be laid down (i) that the Eastern Bengal Railway _ 
should not charge a higher mileage rate between Tangi and Mymensingh 
than they charge between Calcutta and Mymensingh and (it) it will 
be reasonable to remove restrictions altogether in reference to commo¬ 
dities in which the Steamer Companies can be shown to control the rates, 
and the statistics of which show they also carry the larger share of the 
traffic.” 

It is not quite unprecedented to impose the condition that the rail¬ 
way rate to Chittagong should be based on the longer distance vid the 
Tangi route in order to protect the interests of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, for the case of rates between Sitapur and Bareilly has been 
treated similarly. In this case the new route of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, a state worked state line, offers the shorter dis¬ 
tance whereas the old route of the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway 
(a company worked state line) has the longer distance. The Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway have been told not to base their rates on a 
lower basis than obtainable on the longer distance vid the Rohilkund 
and Kumaon Railway even if in doing so the maximum is infringed, 
although the legality of such a decision is very doubtful; the Chitta- 
gong-Mymensingh rate, which has been ordered to be fixed on the dis¬ 
tance by the longer route is, however, subject to the proviso that the 
maximum by the shorter route is not to be infringed. However as to 
the basis of rates to Narainganj, Chittagong and Calcutta from Mymen¬ 
singh and stations on the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar Railway the fairest 
settlement would be somewhat on the lines on which rates to Bombay, 
Mnrmagao and Madras have been fixed. 

These rates are fixed on the following basis:— 

1. The shortest route either to Bombay, Madras or Murmagao 

to fix the rate between the forwarding stations and the 
port. 

2. The railway or railways owning the longer distance to their 

port or ports shall be at liberty to quote a mileage rate 
equal to the mileage rate fixedly the' shorter route. 

D, The division of such through rates to be a matter of settlement 
16 between railways. 




To face jwp ill 
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On the above basis the rates to Calcutta, Narainganj and Chittagong 
may be fixed on the following basis 

1. The shorter distance to cither Calcutta, Chittagong or Narain¬ 

ganj to fix the rate. 

2. The railway or railways owning the longer distance to the 

other two places to quote same mileage rates subject to the 
proviso that in calculating the rate to Chittagong the 
distance via Tangi to be taken into account and the rate 
thus arrived at to be applied to Chittagong except that 
when it infringes the maximum on the distance nd Bhai- 
rab Bazar the maximum on the shorter distance to be 
charged, it being optional for the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway to make pro-rata reduction in such exceptional 
cases to Calcutta or to Narainganj. 
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Rates of the Burmah Railways. 

The province of Burmah not being connected with India by railway 
communication has no through booking with Indian Railways, and the 
rates of that line are, therefore, more or less local. 

In his report on Rise of Prices in India Mr. K. L. Dutt has described 
“ Burmah as a separate country,” where, he says, “ the economic condi¬ 
tions prevailing are essentially different from those of India proper. ” 

The Burmah Railways comprise a mileage of 1,341 miles and the 
extensions of nearly 300 miles have been made known as Burmah 
Railways extensions and Southern Shan State Railway. 

The Burmah Railway runs from North to South without any railway 
connections with the eastern and western districts and there being 
practically no roads the development of traffic is more or less confined 
to a permanent belt of country. Then again the population has been 
since olden days close to the rivers Irrawaddy and Kittang. The 
country is also sparsely populated. The population living within the 
area affected by the Railway is under 51 millions. The need for branch 
lines in Burmah is strongly felt, and had it not been for the War 
perhaps good progress might have been made in this direction. 

The water Competition is strong. The Southern part of Lower 
Burmah is composed of the Irrawaddy Delta, which is intersected by 
streams and creeks—almost all tidal—and launches and country boats 
abound here in large numbers, and they are in competition with about 
40 miles of the main line from Rangoon northwards, but affect the 
Bassein-Henzada-Kyangin branch line almost throughout its length. 

Rangoon-Moulmeiu traffic was actively competed for by the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, but since the War the com¬ 
petition has practically ceased, with the result that the traffic has been 
secured to the railway. 

On the other hand, where there is road, for instance in the Southern 
Shan States, the Railway is faced with road competition, although traffic 
has, for the greater part, been gradually secured to the Railway. 

The question of building feeder roads, besides branch lines is also 
receiving the consideration of the local authorities of the Province. 

The most formidable competitor is the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com¬ 
pany The Railway runs parallel to the river Irrawaddy, which 
flows, west, of the line, from north to south from Mandalay to the 
Bouthern-most point of Lower Burmah. The section north of Mandalay 
is closer to the river than the section south thereof. 
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The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company have a very large fleet of steamers, 
and the railway comes in direct competition with the flotilla company at 


Basse in, 

Henzada, 

Prome, 


Myingyan, 
Mandalay, 
Sagaing, and 


Katha. 


A glance at the sketch map of Burmah Railways, which is 
enclosed to this appendix, will show that the river touches these 
stations, which means that each such station becomes a river port, and 
river transportation being cheap not only the traffic between such stations 
is affected, but the river becomes the method of distribution of traffic 
between Burmah Railway stations near these river side places, thus 
giving the railway short leads only. 

The competition with river transportation became very acute hi 
1910-11 owing to another Steamer Company (which, however, is no 
longer in existence) having come into the field. The war of rates 
between the two Steamer Companies naturally affected the railway 
rates but the position did not continue for any great length of time. 

The relations between the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company ami the 
Railway Have not been unfriendly, and, in 1907. an arrangement 
was come to between the Flotilla Company and the Railway Com¬ 
pany under which the railway rates are. higher than the steamer freights 
by 4 to 8 annas per lOOviss (orll piesto 1 anna and 10 pies per maund). 
This is the general basis of rates by the railway and the steamers when 
the two are in competition with one another, and this has gained the 
object which is to divide the traffic between the Railway and the Flotilla 
Company equally and yearly statements of traffic, arc exchanged to 
ascertain if any route has carried more than half share. 

The Railway Company have another agreement with the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company regarding through booking of traffic between Katha 
and Bhamo. The terms of the agreement, relating to rates, are as 
follows :— 

“ Each party shall have as its share of the through charge the local 
fares and rates to and from Katha. The fares and rates shall not be 
enhanced by cither party without the consent of the other. The Com¬ 
pany further undertake that the fares and rates by their steamers from 
Rangoon, Prome, Mandalay or Hagaingto Bhamo or intermediate stations 
and vice versa shall not be less than the combined railway and steamer 
charges for similar traffic under this agreement. 

“ Coaching and goods traffic shall be booked through via Katha, 
from any station on the Railway to Bhamo or any intermediate station 
and vice versd, and the through ticket or receipt issued in either case 
shall entitle the holder to equal facilities in regard to the carriage of 
himself or his goods over both systems as are given in the ease of 
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passengers and goods booked locally over the same portions of the two 
systems. 

" The company agree that in all cases and under all circum stances 
' no preference of any kind shali be given to consignments not booked 
vid the Railway at Katha, nor to consignors or consignees thereof over 
consignments so booked.” 

The main line of the Burmah runs nearly-north due south, viz., 
from Rangoon to Myitkyina, 724 miles nearly, crossing the Irrawaddy 
Bagaing by ferry. 

Mandalay, the Chief town of Upper Burma, is situated at the 
end of a short branch of 3 miles from Myohaung, 386 miles from Rangoon. 

* In Lower Burmah there are branches from Rangoon to Prome (161 
miles), from Letpadan to Henzada, Bassein and Kyangin (174J miles), 
and from Pegu to Martaban, which is opposite Moulmem (121 miles). In 
Upper Burmah there are branches from Thazi to Myingyan (70 miles), 
from Ywataung to Alon (70 miles), from Naha to Katha (15 miles), 
from Myohaung to Lashio in the Northern Shan States (178 miles) and 
from Thazi to Aungban in the Southern Shan States (70 miles). 

The area under cultivation of different important crops in Upper 
and Lower Burmah were as follows 


— : 

Upper 

Burmah. 

Lower 

Burmah. 

Rics. 

Acreage. 

Acreage, 

1910-11. 

2,145,429 

7,875,128 

1911-12 . 

1,957,713 

7,936,548 

1912-13. 

2,095,713 

8,196,042 

Millet {Jowat), 




1,134,558 



433,741 



4,484,905 


1912-13 . . . 

516,023 


OiUeeds (seaamum, til or jinjili). ' 

| 


1909-10 : . 

1,207,566 


N10-11.' . 

991,967 


I91P12 . . 

1,150,373 


^12-13 . 

1,330,335 
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The Upper Burmah also grows some wheat, bajra (millet) gram, 
maize, groundnuts and tobacco, but the acreage is small, whereas these 
-crops in Lower Burmah are of still lesser importance having regard to 
the area under cultivation of each crop. 

The principal items of traffic on the Burmah Railways were as follows 
in 1913-14 

Tom. 


( Unhusked (Paddy) . 

Rice . •] 

( Husked (Rice) 

. . . 040,222 

. 218,273 


Total . 1,15s,495 

Timber. 

. 198.02s 

Mineral substances (mainly stones) . 

. 331,309 

Fruits and vegetables .... 

. . . oo,:$9<> 

Metals (Iron articles chiefly) . 

. 52,192 

Sugar (refinod and unrefined) . 

. . . 42,010 

Provisions. 

. 55,701 

Grain and Pulso. 

. . . :i8,4ia 

Salt. 

. 29,740 

Korosino oil. 

. 25,002 

Gunnies. 

. 20,332 

Oil-seeds. 

. 19,379 

Coal (for public). 

. 13,473 

Cotton, raw. 

. . . 11,978 

Picco goods, yarn, and twist . 

. 17,273 

Fodder (Oil-cako, bran, bay) . 

. . . 38,021 

The “ grand total ” of the weight of merchandise traffic carried 
over the Burmah Railways was 2,387,708 tons of which “ rice and 


paddy ” contributed 1,158,495 tons or 48 per cent. 

Burmah Railways carry paddy in bulk as well as in bags and the 
rates for paddy (rice in the husk) are cheaper than those for riqe 
(unhusked). 

The paddy rates are as follows :—(The rates arc quoted per 100 viss, 
which equal 4 maunds 15 seers, and have been converted into maund 
rates for the convenience of comparison with the rates of Indian Rail¬ 
ways.) 

Rates for paddy in bags in full wagon loads 


i’io per 
md. pel 
mile. 

For the 1st 125 miles.-333 

For extra distance 125 miles to 350 miles .... -073 

For extra distances above 350 miles. 1 055 


The rates for paddy in bulk (loose) arc also the same as those for 
paddy carried in bags with this difference that in the case of loose paddA 
the terminal is levied at the rate of 2} annas per 100 viss (4 mds. 15 seeni) 
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for distances up to 76 miles, whereas in the case of paddy in bags the 
terminal is 1} annas (i.e„ half). Therefore, for short distances the rates 
over Burmah Railways including terminals, are rather high, but for 
distances over 125 miles the rates are decidedly low. 

There are of course special rates for paddy for instance from Zibyugon 
to Rangoon, 96 miles, which works out to '214 pie per maund per mile. 
This is a much lower rate than the scale rate for this distance. There 
are several such rates which are rendered necessary by river competition. 

The rates for “ rice ” are higher than those for “ paddy ” ; the rice 
rateSy for traffic in full wagou loads, are as shown below 


Pio per 
mil. per 
mile. 

For tho first 125 miloa.-333 

For extra distances 120 miios to 350 miles .... '108 

For oxtra distances abovo 350 miios.088 


The rice rates apply to all grain and pulses and common seeds, except 
that “ Tilseed ” is carried at the rates for paddy. 

Timber rates are low, and are on a sliding scale basis, as contrast to 
the scale rates for rice, which are on a telescopic basis. 

For distances up to 600 miles the timber rates graduate between 
■205 and '102 pie per maund per mile, whereas pine, Letpan and Shaw- 
byn timber, in small pieces, when carried in wagon loads, to Mandalay 
or Rangoon are charged for nil distances (whether long or short) at 3 
pies per ton mile or'll pie per maund per mile. The timber rates are 
therefore low. 

* Similarly, the “ stone rates ” are also very cheap. For distances 
under 50 miles the rate is 11 pie per maund per mile and'102 pie per 
maund per mile for all distances beyond 50 miles. They are decidedly 
cheaper than on Indian Railways. 

Sugar, salt, kcrosinc oil are, all charged at class rates except where 
there is competition by the rivet or road. 

Sugar and salt are both imported items of traffic, whereas kerosine 
oil k produced in Burmah but the railway carries a small amount 
»f tie oil from the oil Helds to Rangoon to the refineries. 

Until 1907, the means used for transporting kerosine oil from the 
fields to tho refineries in Rangoon consisted of river “ fiats ” towed by 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company steamers. In 1908, the Burmah Oil 
Company finished the laying of a pipe line between the important • 
Yonangyanng field and Rangoon, a distance of 275 miles. The diameter 
of the pipe is said to be 10 inches and the number of pump stations are 
two. As Ypnangyat is connected with Singu and Singu with Yenang- 
yaung the Burmah Oil Company have, therefore, a pipe connection, 
between all their producing centres and their refinory at Rangoon. 

* 
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APPENDIX III. 


A Note on Simplification of the Goods Tariffs. 

The work of simplifying the Goods Tariffs of Indian railways was 
commenced in 1905 when a Special Committee known as the “ Tariff 
Simplification Committee ” was appointed by the Indian Railway’ 
Conference Association to go fully into the matter. The work wfts 
delayed from various causes but in 1909 this Committee put forward a 
general classification which, after receiving the approval of the Cold 
fercnce and the Railway Board was introduced with effect from lit 
July 1910. Subsequently, however, in December of the same year 
the Railway Board revised their original sanction and in paragraph U 
of the revised letter, the following orders were laid down in regard 
the maxima and minima proposed for different classes of goods 

“ With regard to the maximum and minimum rates that may 
he charged to the public for each class under the new 
classification, the Railway Board are unable to accept 
the maxima and minima proposed for each class by the 
Indian Railway Conference Association, as to do so wotfld 
he in many cases to raise the maximum rate that coujd 
be charged to a higher level than lips been fixed in the 
past. It was never the intention of the Railway Board 
that uniformity of classification should lie accompanied 
bv a general rise m the maximum rates which railways 
are permitted to charge. 

In these circumstances the question of what maximum a ltd 
minimum rates should lie fixed for each of the clashes 
under the new classification must remain in abeyance 
until a satisfactory method can be devised for quoting 
a maximum and minimum rate for each class, which would 
not necessarily have the effect of making the maximutn 
rate which might lie charged higher than what was per¬ 
missible under the old classification. 

In the meantime, the maximum and minimum rates that may 
be charged by any railway for any commodity under 
the new classification must not exceed the maximum a$d 
minimum that was authorised for that railway for st$h 
commodity prior to the introduction of the new classi¬ 
fication and subject to the conditions then in force. ” 

These orders, which were issued as the result of agitation on the 
part of the public against the increase in the classification, nullified 
to a great extent the work of the Committee, inasmuch as the large 
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number of exceptions to the general classification which it woJjBpIve 
been necessary for each railway to ribtify, in order to comply wKh the 
third clause of the paragraph quoted, would have had the effect of 
making the classification more complex than ever. It may be remarked 
Here that neither the trade nor the public were consulted when, in 
some cases, the classification was increased. Such a thing would not 
be possible in Great Britain. A special meeting of the Association was 
therefore held to consider the position and a deputation therefrom 
lyhich waited on the Railway Board was informed by the President of 
the Railway Board that the orders issued could not be modified and 
that it would be necessary to append the following note to the 
Schedule of Maximum and Minimum class rates proposed 

“ The maximum rate, which may be charged for any commodity 
under the above schedule of maximum and minimum 
rates for goods traffic now sanctioned, must not exceed 
the maximum rate permissible under the classification 
in force for such commodity on the 30th June 1910 on 
Railway.” 

It was therefore decided to revise the general classification already 
issued in order that the number of exceptions involved by the Railway 
Board’s order might be kept to as low a figure as possible. With this 
■end in view, the classification was re-examined by the Committee and 
on their recommendation a reduction was made in the class of over 
325 commodities. The revised classification received the sanction of 
the Railway Board in their letter No. 12G0 R.T. of the 28th August 
1911, and was brought into force from the 1st September following, 
each railway issuing exception lists, where necessary, to comply with 
the Railway Board’s orders that the classification on any railway 
■ should not exceed that in force on the 30th June 1910. Continuous 
efforts were made to secure greater simplification and up to May 
1915 the class of a further 268 commodities had been reduced. Even 
then uniformity of classification had only been secured in respect of 
some 55 per cent, of the commodities included in the General Classifica¬ 
tion and it was felt that if real simplification was ever, to be obtained 
some modification of the Railway Board’s orders quoted in paragraph 2 
above was necessary. 

The matter was discussed by the Conference Association and as a 
result statistics of commodities in which the traffic was unimportant 
were got out and an application was made to the Railway Board for 
permission to enhance the classification of these items on those railways 
which were obliged to quote a higher classification than that of the 
general Classification of Goods. At the request of the Railway Board 
the Chambers of Commerce were consulted. 

As a result of this reference it became possible'to remove about 600 
items from railways’ exception lists and since then a large number of 
other items have been removed as being unnecessary owing to traffic 
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tHUHBeitig negligible or in some cases non-existant. Uniformity 
has Bttfpoeen secured in respect of oVer 70 per cent, of the commodities 
in the weneral Classification of Goods and of the balance, in the case 
of 7 per cent., only one railway quotes an exception. 

Concurrently with the simplification of the classification a uniform 
code of rules for the acceptance, carriage and delivery of goods was 
drawn up and accepted by all railways. These include the following 


rule 

Rule 4. Any of the conditions relating to the following in force 
on the forwarding railway will apply in through booking to the 
station of destination. 


(a) Minimum weight. The following minimum weights only 
will be used in through booking between railways:— 


Maund-. 

Maund-. 

Maund-. 

54 

|(>0 

:t(K> 

HI 

2(H) 

4(H) 

1(H) 

270 

450 


(b) Packing, pressing and measurement conditions. 

(c) Prepayment of freight or otherwise. 

(d) Loading and unloading by sender and consignee or railway 

except cranage charges. 

(e) Bulky goods. 

Clause (a) which limits the number of different minimum weights which 
can be used in through booking to 0. is of particular importance as prior 
to the. introduction of this rule in 11)13 there were in force on railway# 
a very large number of different minimum weights. One railway alone 
had no fewer than 70 different minima for different commodities and 
another had as many as 7 minima weights for one commodity. 
A standard form of Goods Tariff has also been approved and has been 
adopted by railways. This will ensure that the same chapter in what¬ 
ever railways tariffs, will always deal with the same subject and will 
greatly facilitate reference. The forms of junction rate lists have also- 
been standardized. These arc no longer printed by the Conference as 
the arrangement was found to be both inconvenient and uneconomical 
but the standard form approved is being retained. 

The attention of the Goods Classification Committee is now being 
directed towards a reduction in the number of schedules in force and 
the assimilation of weight conditions where one railway quotes a 
wagon rate and another a maund rate for the same commodity or where 
different minimum weight conditions arc attached to the carriage of 
one commodity. 
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On “ Economics of Transportation.” 

In Chapter VIII, to which this is an appendix, attention has been 
-drawn to the fact that the run per wagon per day has a great deal to do 
with the earning capacity of a railway, but it is essential to further 
demonstrate that when the wagon capacity is wasted the work done 
per wagon per day at once diminishes to the detriment of the interests 
of a railway in many ways. 

A larger number of wagons than is actually necessary to move the 
traffic economically not only increases the capital cost but the working 
expenses as well, as the interest on increased capital, not actually needed, 
the depreciation on wagons, the cost of handling and hauling more 
wagons all add to the working expenses. 

During 10 years preceding the War there were large additions to 
rolling stock on Indian Railways in response to the demands continually 
made by the public for increased facilities of transport to enable the 
railways to carry the increasing traffic. 

But whether the improvement in transport facilities demanded 
by the public required such large sums to be spent on increased rolling 
stock is doubtful; and it cannot be said that the Government of 
India did not realise this for in their Administration report on Rail¬ 
ways for 1907 they distinctly pointed out that “ before more wagons 
could be placed on the railways further expenditure on facilities were 
indispensable.” The results, however, show that wagons were 
placed on railways before proper facilities to move them quickly were 
provided for. 

For purposes of this discussion we may confine ourselves to the 
results of goods traffic working on the broad gauge sections of the 
following railways:— 

Bengal Nagpur Railway, 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 

Eastern Bengal State Railway, 

East- Indian Railway, 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 

North Western Railway, 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
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Du^ag 9 years 1905 to 1914-15 the total value of tolling stock on 
the above lines increased to the extent of 39$ crores of rupees, as 
detailed in the following table :— < 


— 

1905. 

Grand total 
value of 
rolling stock. 

1014-15. 
Grand total 
value of 
rolling stock. 

Exoess. 


Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . 

4 ,23, fig,000 

0,15,81,(KK) 

4,92,29,000 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

2,38,19,000 

5,36,58,000 

2,08,39,000 

Eastern Bengal State Railway . 

1,83,15,000 

4,10,91,(KM) 

2,27,70,000 

East Indian Railway 

11.92,40,000 

20,48,37,000 

8,55,97,000 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

(5,5(5,(53,000 

12,89,31,000 

0,32,08,000 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail¬ 
way. 

2,75,75,000 

3,18,28,000 

42,53,000 

North Western Railway . 

7,34,02,000 

10,01,45,000 

11,07,43,000 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway . 

2,32,09,000 

4,51,59,000 

2,18.00,000 

Total 



39,30,90,000 


A very large portion of this expenditure was for goods rolling stock, 
and it will be noticed from the foregoing table that the expenditure 
on the North Western Railway was the highest. 

The increase of tralfic on the North Western Railway in merchandise 
was as follows from 1907 to 1914-15 :— 

Ton*. 

1907 .5,241,859 

1911.5,587,7(H) 

1914-15.5,9:10,712 

The figures of 1911 show an increase of O'fi per cent over those of 
1907, while the traffic in 1914-15 was greater than that of 1907 by 13 
per cent. 

Now let us see what was the increase in the number of wagons :— 


Number of wagons irj 
use on the North 
Western Hailway, 

In 1907 . 13,900 

„ 1911. ^ 20,905 

„ 1914-15.<20,704 


(It has already been.shown in Chapter VIII that with the increase 
in the number of wagons the number of high capacity wagons also 

tnrvpaaaarl 1 
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Compared with 1907, the increase in the number of wagons in 1914-15 
on the North Western Railway was 92 per cent, while the rise in the 
weight of traffic was but 13 per cent.; a very extraordinary dispropor¬ 
tion between the figures of increase of traffic and those of increase in 
rolling stock. 

Even taking the ton miles, i.e., number of tons of goods carried one 
mile, it is observed that the ton miles in 1914-15 were greater than those 
of 1907 by such an insignificant figure as -79 per cent, (not even £ per 
cent.) 

The enormous increase in the number of wagons on the North 
Western Railway resulted in very largely diminishing the work done 
by wagon per day, vide figures below 

Number of miles run 
per wagon per day on 
the North Westom 
Railway. 

Milos. 

In 1907 . 53 


„ 1911.41 

„ 1014-15.29 


The mileage run by a wagon in 1914-15 was less than that of 1907 
by 45 per cent—a very large decrease. Even taking 1911 the decrease 
was 22 per cent, in comparison with 1907. 

The cost of operation also went up on the North Western Railway, 
as the following figures of cost of haulage (including interest on capital 
spent on open lines at 5 per cent, per annum) will show 

I*K*8 per ton 
mile 

( 1st half vear.4'28 

In 1907 ] 

(2nd half year ...... 393 

Hht half year ...... 4-73 

„ 1914-153 

(2nd half year.5 32 

The reason for taking the interest on capital spent on open line is 
to show the effect of the money spent on wagons, which was included 
in the capital cost. • 

It is true that as the North Western Railway deals very largely 
in wheat traffic, which has all to be carried in in three or four months, 
it is not in the same position as the coal carrying lines, where traffic is 
better distributed throughout the year but the fact remains that the 
increase in traffic was only 13 per cent., to carry which 92 per cent, 
wagon capacity was increased. The point is whether most of the money 
spent on wagons could not have been utilised in improvement of 
facilities for movement of trains and wagons and for improvement ct 
terminal facilities. 
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A statement is annexed to this appendix showing toi the year 1907, 
1911 and 1914-15 the following statistics 

(а) Gross receipts from goods traffic, 

(б) Goods train miles run, 

(c) Ton miles (t.c., tons of goods carried one mile), 

(d) Average number of tons in a train (goods), 

(c) Average number of vehicles in a goods train, 

(/) Average goods receipts per goods vehicle, per mile. 

(y) Average goods receipts per tram mile, 

(h) Average sum received for earn ing one ton one mile. 

(i) Total number of goods vehicles and number of miles run 

per wagon per day, 

(/) Average cost of hauling one ton one mile, 

(k) Average cost of hauling one ton one mile, including interest 

on capital at 5 per cent, per annum, 

(l) Total weight of merchandise in tons carried over each railway. 
It will be observed from this statement (pages 532 to 538) that 

there was a falling off in the work done per wagon per day oil almost 
every line. 

A summary of the results under the following heads is given below 
for ready reference :— 

1. Percentage of increase in wagons, 

2. Percentage of decrease in the wmk done per wagon per day, 

3. Percentage of increase m ton miles, 

t. Percentage of increase in weight of goods. 


N 
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The Bengal Nagpur Railway with an increase of 63 per cent, in the 
traffic and of 83 per cent, in ton miles, had additional stock to the extent 
of 65 59 per cent, in 7 years. The increase in its wagon capacity was 
more proportionate to its advance in traffic and with long distance 
full wagon load traffic in coal and in Manganese this Railway showed 
a falling off of only about 9 per cent, in the work done per wagon per 
diem. 

On the East Indian Railway, there was an increase of G8'6 per cent, 
in ton miles and the number of wagons rose by CO S per cent , and the 
weight of traffic by 35 per cent. In this case with a fair proportion 
between the increase in ton miles and the rise in the number of wagons, 
the mileage run per wagon per day was less in 1914-15 bv 11 -32 percent., 
only. Like the Bengal Nagpur Railway the East. Indian Railway lias 
the advantage of through fully loaded coal trains, which ought 
ordinarily to get through quicker. , 

On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway there were difficulties in 
moving the traffic, but yet as the rise in ton miles, and the addition 
in the number of wagons were both 37 per cent, the reduction in the 
mileage run per wagon per day has been 31'37 per cent, against 45 per 
cent, on the North Western Railway. 

The broad-gauge section of the Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
Railway from Ahmedabad to Bombay has the advantage of 
getting full train load traffic from Sabarmati and the Nagda-Muttra 
Railway also handles a large amount of t hrough traffic. The addition to 
its rolling stock was somewhat large ; it was 76 per cent, for an increase 
of 25 per cent, in weight of traffic and 37 per cent, in ton miles. It 
is admitted that the disproportion was not so great as in the case of 
the North Western Railway but yet the heavy increase on its rolling 
stock, in spite of itd certain advantages just mentioned, showed a 
decrease in the work done per wagon per day by more than 14 per cent. 
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Total . I 2,06,66 i 2,00,12 j 1,02,72 6,35,57 | 5,17,66 ! 1,11,88 44,60 5,46,40 j 89,03 







Goods Train—miles run'. j I ' /« Thousand * of Mile 
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2nd half. 187-88 | 245-09 185-94 201-58 148-18 128-27 j 132-74 | 232-55 156-20 





1st hall. 249 02 j 261-51 } 180-G2 ! 314 82 195 91 181-92 176-40 208-50 1 141-95 
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1st half 4 . * 3*74 , 6-50 j 5-01 3-29 5 15 618 l 5-68 4G2 5-25 
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APPEXDIX. 


m 


Further examination of the position in order to see whether the rail¬ 
ways are doing their best in utilising the capacity of the railways is 
essential, and it will not be mere academic discussion if the statistical 
results are scrutinized, for it may result in attracting attention to¬ 
wards improvements. 

In the first place, although the carrying capacity of a line may be 
constant in theory it is not so in practice, because the traffic fluctuates. 
This is very true in ordinary times, when the traffic does fluctuate from 
month to month, sometimes week to week. During existing times, 
however, the fluctuations are more due to want of wagons at. places of 
loading and for delays at junctions, in big yards, etc. Otherwise, under 
existing conditions, with constant and heavy traffic the maximum ca¬ 
pacity of the lino can tic very well kept occupied, if there is a combina¬ 
tion and an organization, which would look at things from all points of 
view and have such information as would enable the organizers and 
administrators to work hack and be ready for things that now come 
suddenly and have to be faced without there being any preparation for 
it. It docs not roipiirc any high degree of technical knowledge of trans¬ 
portation to know that if anv section of the line is to lie occupied in 
carrying maximum capacity of traffic it is essential that trains must 
have full loads. The maximum weight of trains on any line depends on 
several factors, such as the hauling power of the engines, speed required, 
grades, the lengths of available loops and sidings. Railways have 
fixed loads on certain sections of their lines and in these days 
50 loaded wagons to a broad gauge train does not seem to be an 
unduly high figure. 

For the year 1015-16, the following were the average number of 
loaded vehicles to a freight train on the following important broad 
gauge trunk lines :— 

llll'llll 


Bengal Nagpur Hallway .... 

1st half. 

32-13 

2nd half 

33 30 

Bombay, Baroda and (Vntial India Rail¬ 
way . 

3«-2l 

37*23 

Fast Indian Railw ly .... 

:w <i4 

37*3ft 

(Jreat Indian Peninsula Railway 

27-88 

27-84 

North Western Railway .... 

:i4 40 

32-81 

can understand the reasons for limited 

loads on the Great Indian 


Peninsula Railway because on greater portion of this line (Great Indian 
Peninsula proper) there are grades which operate against heavy 
loads, but the point in whether the figure of 27 is a fair average. 

The best results were those of the East Indian Railway, Bombay. 
Baroda and Central India Railway, but even on these lines there was 
an average deficiency of 13 vehicles to a train. 

What this means can be illustrated by an example. Say between 
A and B 1,850 loaded wagons have to be moved. This can be done by 
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running 37 trains oi 50 loaded each, but if each train contains 37 loaded 
wagons the section A and B is burdened with 13 more trains and thus 
its actual capacity is wasted to this extent and this affects a very large 
area and delays arc apt to be cumulative. 

The average carrying capacity of wagons has been given as follows :— 



Covered wagons. 
Tons. 

Open wagons. 
Tons. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . 

10-23 

17-77 

Bombay, Barotla and Central India Bail- 


way. 

18-80 

10-17 

East Indian Railway 

18-10 

10-74 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

. 18-32 

1643 

North Western Railway . 

21-32 

17-63 

The average load secured per loaded vehicle (without taking the empty 

vehicles into account) was as follows in 

1915-16 



1st half. 

2nd half. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . 

12 42 

12 77 

Bombay. Baroda and Central India Rail- 


way. 

11-23 

10-04 

Croat Indian Peninsula Railway 

10-7(1 

11-92 

tforth Western Railway . 

10-70 

10-33 

East Indian Railway 

13-03 

U-01 


Those figures show a further waste of capacity, which taken in con¬ 
junction with the wastage of train capacity represent a serious loss, 
especially when it is remembered that the fiijures are for loaded vehicles, 
without taking into account empty wagons. 

The North Western Railway have provided for wagons of highest 
•capacity, but its loads were not big. High capacity wagon means 
bigger tare loads and with no advantage in the actual load this must 
mean great waste of capacity both in number of trains and wagons 
used. 

On the North Western Railway, for instance, with a mean capacity 
of 19-475 tons the average mean load is 10-545 tons, which means that to 
cany 1,000 tons of traffic about 95 vehicles are used instead of 53 only, 
or *'» other words, for every 1,000 tons 42 vehicles are being unnecessarily 

used. Wagons of seemingly unnecessary high capacity involving 
-wastage o! space on trains, meaning more trains go to add to 
congestion at junction, terminal, and marshalling stations and 
mean additional staff, engines, etc. 
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From Railway Board’s Administration Report for 1916-17 it is 
noticed that the results in regard to the number of miles run per 
wagon per day were as follows 



Mile* pel dav 
lSWi.17. 

-Milei- per day 

1907. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway .... 
Bombay, Baioda and Central India Rail¬ 
way . 

East Indian Railway .... 

40 

:w 

all 

4.1 

r» 

M 

(beat Indian JVninMila Railway 

17 

r»i 

North Western Kailwu\ .... 

:u 

r»;i 


It will lie soon that while the East Indian Railway showed a better 
result in the work done per wagon per day the other railways except¬ 
ing the Bombay. Barnda and Cent nil India Railway did not show any 
improvement as compared with results ten years ago. 

The results in 1915-10 were ns follows:— 


Wagon 
intlfH 
per day 

Bengal Nagpur Railway .42 

Bomb.u, B.unda and <\ illtal India Railway . . . 3a 

Ka<( Indian Railway ... . . . . .’>2 

Great Indian IVimiMiIa Railway . .... 37 

North Western Railway..'JO 


which show that while there is no improvement in 1 !*I(>-17 except for 
the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway compared with 1907, though there was an improvement on the 
East Indian. Great Indian Peninsula. Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
and North Western Railways in 1916-17 over the figures of 1915-10. 

Compared with 1907, the work done per wagon per day on the 
North Western Railway was less by 19 miles in 1910-17. 

In regard to the comparisons of the aveiage capacity of wagons with 
the average load secured per loaded vehicle (without taking the empty 
vehicles into account) there yet seems wastage. 

(a) The average capacity of wagons in 1910-17 were as follows :— 



I 'ovf-ri'il wagons. 

Open wagon* 


Ions, 

Torur. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . 

in 2 # 

18*32 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail 


• 

way. 

18-OS 

10-27 

East Indian Railway . 

18-40 

16-77 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

18-34 

16-56 

North Western Railway . . . 

. 21-38 

17-63 
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(b) While the load—average—secured per loaded vehicle—without 
taking the empty vehicle into account—was as follows :— 



1st half. 

2nd half. 


Tons, 

Tone. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway .... 

1409 

14-22 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 



way . 

12 24 

12-07 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

10-91 

12-44 

North Western Railway .... 

11 23 

13 21 

East Indian Railway .... 

13-50' 

1.3-28 

Owing to the enormous increase in coal traffic there is 

naturally an im- 

provement in the,wagon load over the results of 1913 

-16 except in the 

case of the East Indian Railway where the load for wagon has gone down. 

The wagon loads*in 1915-16 were as follows 




1st half 

2nd half. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Bongal Nagpur Railway .... 

12 42 

12 77 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 



way . 

11 23 

1091 

Groat Indian Peninsula Railwaj 

10-70 

11-92 

North Western Railway .... 

H) 70 

10-33 

East Indian Railway .... 

13-93 

14-01 


Taking the North Western Railway the wastage ii as follows :— 

Tons. 


Moan capacity.19*«w 

Mean load.12 22 

7-33 


or 7J tons per every loaded wagon, which practically means that almost 
every third wagon was unnecessarily used. 

The figures of number of loaded vehicles to a freight train were :— 



1914-15 

1915-16 

1910-17 


lit halt 

2nd halt 

lit halt 

2nd halt 

lit halt 

2nd halt 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . 

80-01 

3240 

32-15 

33-30 

34 02 

32-91 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway. 

3442 

35-74 

36-24 

37 23 

35-82 

36-30 

Eaat Indian Railway 

3584 

3705 

35-64 

37-39 

39-23 

41-02 

43reat Indian Feninaula Railway 

2419 

26-93 

27-58 

27-84 

28 94 

28 58 

North Weatern Railway . 

34-53 

_J 

29-79 

34-49 

82-81 

34-89 

35 15 


It will bti noticed that there has been some improvement in the train 
load except that in the case of the Bengal Nagpur and Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railways the figures of the second half of 1915-16 were 
better than those of 1916-17. 
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But yet taking the North Western Railway, if the load of a loaded 
train is taken at 60 , the average shows a deficit of 16 wagons per train, 
which is a large figure and represents a deficit in the load of each 
train by 28 per cent. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway had to carry in the first, half of 1916-17 
74 per cent, and in the 2nd half 49 per cent, greater goods ton miles as 
compared with that carried during the corresponding periods of 1913-14, 
the official year just before the War, and the increases in train miles 
to carry this additional tonnage were 24 per cent, and 18 per cent, 
respectively. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway had an increase of 
31 per cent, in ton miles during the 1st half and 19 per cent, in the 2nd 
half with an increase of 25 per cent, and 15 per cent, in train miles 
respectively. 

On the Great. Indian Peninsula Railway the ton miles rose by 30 and 
20 per cent, and the train miles by 25 and 15 per cent, respectively. 

The increase in ton mileage on the East Indian Railway was 36 per 
cent, and that in train mileage about 25 per cent. 

The North Western Railway during the 1st half of 1916-17 actually 
hauled less ton miles than in the 1st half of 1913-14, as the decrease was 
4 per cent, with an exactly corresponding decrease in the train mileage, 
but during the 2nd half the ton miles rose by 13 per cent, to meet which 
there was no extra increase of train miles. On the other hand the train 
miles went down by 5 per cent. 

The vehicle mileage loaded and empty compared as follows in 1916- 
17 with that of 1913-14 :— 




124,741 51,095 ! 111,424 | 30,400 120,280 54,005 100,350 j 53.414 
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It will be noticed that while on the Bengal Nagpur Railway and 
East Indian Railway, the percentage of increased loaded vehicle mileage 
was not exceeded by the rise in the percentage of empty vehicle mileage, 
the western lines, viz., the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, the Great 
Indian Peninsula and the North Western Railways showed very large 
disproportion between the rise in loaded vehicle mileage and the rise 
in the percentage of empty vehicle mileage—the increase in empty run¬ 
ning was considerably greater, so much so, that on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway the empty running rose by 112 per cent. The per¬ 
centages of empty vehicle mileage to loaded vehicle mileage on the 
Great Indian Peninsula, North-Western and Bombay, Baroda and 
Central IndiaHailways were 41, 48 and 55 per cent, respectively. 
Although the percentage of empties was not very large compared with 
previous years, the numbers of both loaded and empty trains were 
greater owing as previously stated to very heavy exports due to the 
carriage of coal to the western ports by rail from Bengal, instead of by 
the sea and to the Calcutta port being practically shut out for export 
traffic. 

A statement is appended below showing the average speed of goods 
trains during last 4 official years :— 


Average speeds of goods trains. 





Milks pkh 

HOUR 




— 

1013-14 

1014-15 

J nut,-in 

1016-17. 


1st half 

j 2nd half. 1 

1st half 

1 2nd half 

1 

1 1*1 half 2nd half 

1st half 2nd half. 

- , 

—- -- ■ 






- - - 1 

— 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . 

10 00 

10 Oil ! 

10 00 

! 10 oo 

j 10 00 

10 00 

10 00 1 

1000 

Bombay, Baroda and Cen¬ 
tral India Hallway 

8 03 

7 00 

7-05 

7 04 

j 7 05 

7 05 

8 04 ! 

! 

806 

Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 

10 70 

10-04 j 

1245 

10 08 

10 34 

10 18 

10 24 | 

1012 

East Indian Railway 

1520 

15 10 ] 

15 00 

16 30 

| 16 20 

16 38 

16-30 | 

16-30 

North Western Railway . 

10 28 ; 

10 30 j 

10 44 

10 20 

1 10 37 

1013 

0-92 | 

085 


The Bengal Nagpur Railway shows an average speed of 10 miles 
per hour. It has remained stationary at this figure. The honked speeds 
of goods trains on the Bengal Nagpur Railway vary from 12 to 18 miles 
per hour, except that on some sections in one direction the epced is 
14 to 20 miles per hour. Out of 1,890 miles of its broad gauge mileage, 
625 miles are on a grade of 1 in 101 to 1 in 200, 151 miles in grades of 1 
in 201 to 1 in 300, and 119 miles on the grades of 1 in 181 to 1 jn 100. 

- The Great Indian Peninsula Railway average speed iB recorded at 
_ 'i’24 miles per hour. During the last four years, the highest figure 
attained by this Railway was 12-45 miles per hour duripg the 1st half of 
1914 - 15 . The Great Indian Peninsula loads per train are limited. The 

2 o 
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average train load of freight trains is about 29 loaded vehicles against 
39 to 41 of the’East Indian Kailway and 34 to 36 of the Bengal Nagpur, 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India, and North Western Railways. The 
Great Indian Peninsula goods trains on its Jubbulpore branch, Nagpur 
branch and between Bina and Delhi, including branches on this length, 
have a booked speed of 18 to 19 miles per hour, except on certain lengths 
where it goes down to 12 and 13. It has to carry a limited load owing 
to short gradients, specially as the bulk of the traffic has to ascend and 
descend the western ghats, both from the north cast and south east to 
Bombay. Out of a total mileage of 3,173 miles, more than one-fourth 
is on a grade of 1 in 101 to 1 in 200 and 279 miles in grades of 1 in 
201 and 1 in 300. 

The North Western Railway has gone down in its average speed 
to 9-92 miles from 10-37 miles per hour. Its booked speed of goods 
trains is 15 miles per hour except on the ghats. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway goods trains 
have the slowest speed not exceeding an average of 8 miles an 

hour. 

The East Indian Railway, of eom.se, shows the best results. Its 
average is more than 50 per cent, greater than that of the other lines 
and the booked speed is about 20 miles an hour 

The results of work done per wagon per day have already been com¬ 
mented upon audit will also be interesting to see the work done by engines. 
The. results are worst on the North Western Railwav. The East Indian 
Railway with 870 goods engines, used exclusively on goods working, 
showed in 1916-17 a result of 70 miles per engine per day which was 
an improvement on the figures of 1915-16 and of 1913-11. But the 
North Western Railway with 939 engines, used exclusively for goods 
traffic, showed a return of 21 miles per day. It did not show far better 
results before. Its goods engines did not do more than 21 miles per day 
before the War (1913-11) and 21 miles in 1915-16. Yet it may be 
pointed out that when the North Western Railway had 863 engines in 
1913-14 and worked a heavier ton miles in the 1st half of that year as 
compared with 1916-17 and only 13 percent, less ton miles in the 2nd 
half it showed a better result when it bad a lesser number of engines. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway do not show engines employed on goods working exclusively. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway results in 1913-14 with 317 engines were 
69 miles per engine per day against 62 miles per engine per day with 
416 engines in 1916-17. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India only 
added 10 engines to its number since 1913-14, on mixed working and 
showed a better result by 5 miles per day. Both on the East Indian 
and North Western Railways, in engines used on combined service, 
there was an improvement but the numbers of such engines were very 
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email, namely 80 on the North Western Railway and 167 on the East 
Indian Railway. 

High cost oj operation on metre ami narrow gauge lines. 

Then there is another important factor in connection with 
“ Economics of Transportation. ” ri:.. the cost of haulage by 

narrow gauge lines. Tito mileage of such lines is increasing and the 
tendency is to encourage, narrow gauge lines into l>jg systems, and, 
therefore, the cost of carriage, apait from the question of the tranship¬ 
ment due to break of gauge, by such lines has to be carefully 
considered. For it seems clear that any large systems of narrow gauge 
lines will not be able to allbrd low cost of carriage to the public in 
spite of low cost of construction. 

In a given volume of traflic the narmwei the gauge the greater is 
the working expenses. 

The reason for the narrow gauge cost for hauling a given volume of 
traffic being greater than on a broad gauge is that the huuling 
capacity of the engines and (tucks of the narrow gauge is much less, 
and, therefore, more trains have to be nm on this gauge for tarrying a 
given amount of traffic than what the luoad gauge would require for 
carrying the same amount. (’ouseqiientlv, the cost of haulage per 
ton mile on 2V gauge heroines gieatet end the percentage of working 
expenses to gross earnings is more. 

It will be seen from the following comparative figures that the cost 
of haulage of one t on one mile on a mu row gauge is considerably higher 
than that of a broad gauge, and that the locomotive expenses of the 
narrow gauge come very near to that of broad gauge, and, therefore, 
it may not be out of place to particularly point out here that while 
the, load a narrow gauge engine is capable of hauling is even less than 
half the load a broad gauge engine hauls, the locomotive expenses of 
both arc nearly equal, thus proving that, there is a heavy loss in coal, 
oil, etc., for every mile of engine run on a narrow gauge Hystcm. 

Analysis of the working during each half of the financial year 
1914-15. 


i ii'itir,. 

liengal 
Nagpur 
Kail way 

1 Hon nil 

N»R|M 

Knilway 

T 6 ' 
gauge. 

i 

r/ (r 

gauge 

Average coat of hauling ono ton ono roilo, * 1ft half year 

1 

1-88 | 

! 4-57 

pica « \ i’ll 1 half year 

1 5i* 1 

6 13 

Average cost of hauling one ton ono mile, 1st half year 
including interest on Capital expended ] 
on open lino at 5 per cent.,—pies ( 2nd half year 

383* 

983 ' 

' 

317 

11*12 

Total Locomotive expenses per engine (1st half year 

tt-77 

7*71 

mile,—annas. (, 2nd half year 

8-39 

7*88 


2 o 2 
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In connection with the question of construction of railways of any 
length in an area where the broad gauge would not pay on account 
of original cost of construction being high, even taking into account 
the fact that the main line would supply the rolling stock and in 
regard to branches to the metre gauge, it would, I consider, he 
preferable to build metre gauge lines and it may not be out 
of place to quote the following extracts from a note I wrote in Julv, 
1915:- 

“ Take the case of Jamnagar Railway. It is a small line of 54 
miles length on metre gauge. This metre gauge line of short length 
of 54 miles (about the length of Messrs. Martin and Company’s Raraset- 
Basirhat line of 2' (>" gauge) pays G’62 per cent, on a capital outlay of 
Rs. 23,53,9:) 1 (or Us. 43,500 per mile) and has a week mile earning of 
Rs. 103 and working expenses at 40 per cent. ” 

“ The Baraset-Basirhat Railway of Messrs. Martin k Co. (with a 
mileage of 51 miles, practically the same as Jamnagar Railway) 
with a week mile earning of Us. 124 does not pay more than 5'2 
per cent, on a capital outlay of Us. 23,08,110 (or Rs. 45,000 per 
mile). ” 

“ If the liarsi Light Railway had been a metre gauge line the earn¬ 
ings would have been much better and the working expenses lower. 
This is so very apparent. During recent years the week mile earn¬ 
ings have gone up from Us. 174, which was the maximum before the 
extension, to Us. 219, but during 1913 and 1914 it has been somewhat 
stationary at Us. 200 and Us. 219. This shows that had (he line been 
metre gauge the increase would have been enormous. ” 

“ This above remark of mine is borne out by the fact that on the 
Morvi Railway so long as the railway was narrow gauge (2’ 0") the 
earnings wero about Us. 75 per week per mile at the utmost and the 
working expenses 4G per cent. ” 

“ In 1905 tiie Morvi Railway was converted into metre gauge and for 
same mileage the week earnings steadily rose to Us. 161 per week mile 
(more than double) and the working expenses came, down from 46 per 
cent, to 33 per cent, and 35 per cent, and the percentage of net profit 
went up from 5-55 per cent, to 9 65 per cent, in spite of the fact that the 
capital outlay on narrow gauge teas 34 lakhs against 52 lakhs for metre 
gauge now, and oh this increased capital the railway pays 9 per cent. No 
better case could be cited. ” 

“ Take.again, the Udaipur-Chittor line and compare #ith the Arrah- 
Sasaram of Martin’s. The Arrah-Sasaram Railway has a length of 
65'26 miles and the Udaipur-Chittor of 67'30, The Arrah-Sasaram is . 
2' 6' and the Udaipur Chittor is metre gauge. The capital cost of Axrah- 
Sasaram including rolling stock is Rs. 22,31,435 and of the Udaipur- 
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Chittor Ra.22,54,126 (this also includes rolling stook). Here the cost of 
narrow gauge including rolling stock per mile is greater than the cost o( 
metre gauge including rolling stock per mile. The working expenses 
of the Arrah-Sasaram (2' 6' gauge) arc 61 per cent, and that of the 
Udaipur-Chittor 48 per cent. ” 

Now as to metre gauge. The following are the figures of the cost of 
haulage on metro gauge and broad gauge sections of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

During first Itiilf a / 1916-17. 

Average cost of haulage on broad gaturc section . 2-4 pies per ton mile. 

Average cost ot haulage on metre gauge section . iMtt pies per ton inilo. 

This means that for every ton of goods carried on the. metre gauge 
there is an additional expenditure of -72 pic for every mile as compared 
with the broad gauge. 

This extra expenditure is obvious when we compare the “ locomotive 
running expenses ” on both gauge* 

During first hull «/ 1916-17 

Broad gauge.1 rt 71? mums pm i-nginu mile. 

Matro gauge . ... lo;s7 „ „ ,, „ 

Taking a given amount of traffic of 2,0110 tons if would take 7 broad 
gauge trains (at an average freight load per train of 276-74 tons), 
and about 15 metre gauge trams (at an average freight load per train 
of 130 ton". These are also figures for the 1st. half of 11)10-17. 

To carry 2,000 tons for 200 miles the difference in “ locomotive 
running expenses” would he: — 

annas tinins miles Us. 

Broad gauge.13-72/ 7 / 200 -1,200 

Metre giugc ........ 10 37 x 15 / 200--1,944 

So that for the carriage of every 2,000 tons for every 200 miles there 
is an extra expenditure of Its. 711 by metre gauge as compared with 
the broad gauge. 
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• « r <-in.iM *h.' jnmul rental tviui to the South Bihar Railway Company together With interest on Government advances for the purpose of this Kail ..ay. 
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Difference between owner’s risk and railway risk rates for 

GOODS TRAFFIC. 

The question of responsibility of railways in the matter of goods 
booked at owner’s risk affects the trade very considerably. When 
the railways are protected bv risk notes, the merchants have to take 
risks and yet in some cases, they cannot help taking advantage 
of the lowest rates, for generally the lowest rates are the trade rates 
introduced by the. railways to develop the traffic, and when such 
rates are, quoted the railway risk rates are higher. 

In some cases the difference is 100 per cent., for instance in the case 
of ghee, while the railway risk rate for distances of over 150 miles is 
frd pic per maund per mile, the owner's risk rate is Jrd pie per maund 
per mile. It has been said by some that if the railways did not want to 
compel the traders to take the advantage of the owner's risk rates, 
they would make the difference between the railway risk rates 
and owner's risk rates such as would enable the merchants to take 
advantage of an alternative rate, it., the railway risk rate should not 
be SO high as would be unprofitable to the trader if he wanted to take 
advantage of it. 

In this connection one cannot do better than to quote the following 
remarks from the article which appeared in the “ Empire ” on 20th 
July 1911 and 3rd August 1911. in connection with the report of the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade on agreements 
and amalgamations, under the signature of Mr. K. D. Mehta, C.I.E. 

“ I have now received a copy of the above report, which has recently 
been issued and submitted to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of His Majesty. It may be truly said that this report hardly affects 
Indian Railways, but I find that some of the opinions expressed by 
the members of the committee are identical with those expressed by 
me in certain of mv articles on the subject of “ Railway Rates,” and 
it will, therefore, be interesting to the public to know that the grounds 
of my complaints are reasonable and they require to be remedied. 

“ Owner’s risk rates.”—In my article No. II which appeared on 
the 29th March 1911, it was observed that difference between the Rail¬ 
way risk and owner’s risk rates was too high in some cases. I cited 
an instance, where the railway risk rate was 120 per cent, greater than 
the owner’s risk rate, and although the railways had wbat they call 
an alternative railway risk rate it was not “ a reasonable alternative 
rate ” in that it could not possibly be availed of by the public with any 
chance of profit in business. In my article No. II, I asked “ can any 
merchant avail himself of this Railway risk rate, with any chance of 
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profit, and would the Railway Company get any traffic if the merchants 
were to avail themselves of the Railway risk rate and the lower owner’s 
risk rate was not used ?” I suggested that the railway risk rate Bhould 
not be higher than the owner’s risk rate by more than 4 or 5 per cent. 
Now it may be interesting to the public to know what persons like Mr. 
Russel Rea, M. P., Lord Hamilton of Delzell, C.V.O., Lord Newton, 
Mr. James Samuel Beale, and other members of the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Trade have got to say in the matter of owner’s 
risk rates. They remark in their report as follows:— 

“ It seems to us, however, that it is not in the public interest that 
, railway companies should in fact be in a position to put undue pressure 
on traders to accept liability for loss or injury on traffic arising from 
their neglect.” 

“ These remarks appear to have been made as the committee find 
that the railway risk rates are practically not “ commercially reasonable 
alternative rates.” They go on to say that “ under the present 
interpretation of the law, however, it seems that any alternative 
•companies risk rate, which is within the maximum, would be held to 
be a reasonable alternative even though it involved the payment of 
•amount for insurance by the traders which was greatly in excess of the 
actuarial value of the risk so that the alternative rate was not commer¬ 
cially reasonable alternative.” 

“ The Committee further go on to show that in the classification 
the owner’s risk rates are at 10 per cent., 15 per cent, and 20 per cent, 
below the company’s risk rates but that there are a number of special 
rates at owner’s risk as regards which owner’s risk is only one of the 
considerations on which special rate was granted. It is further re¬ 
marked upon by the committee “ that in such cases the owner’s risk 
rate may be as much as 30 or 40 per cent, below the rate at which the 
railway companies carry at their risk ” and these differences are 
apparently not considered reasonable as the members of the committee 
recognise that “ the situation seems to constitute a legitimate grievance 
•on the part of those traders, who are affected by it ” and they recommend 
that “ the difference in charge between the owner’s and railway risk 
rates should be such as is reasonably sufficient to cover the risk of the 
company.” I wonder what the members of the said committee would 
think when they know that on Indian Railways there arc differences of 
100 per cent, and more between the railway risk and owner’s risk rates' 
often to be seen. Every one knows that this year there has been a 
short crop of mangoes and instances have been brought to my notice, 
where owing to delays in transit fruits got rotten, and the merchants 
■did not get a pie from the railways in the way of compensation for their 
doss, with the result that they tried to make up at least a part of their 
loss by increasing the price of mangoes, which were already selling 
•dear. The railway authorities generally reply in such cases that they 
'regret there has been a loss to the merchants owing to delay in transit 
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but that aa the goods were booked at owner’s risk rates the railway 
cannot accept any liability. The railway risk rate for mangoes is 3rd 
class (frd pie per maund per mile) and the owner’s risk rate for a 
wagon load is 1st class (Jrd pie per maund per mile) and the difference 
between the two rates is 100 per cent. “ so that the railways practi¬ 
cally compel the traders to despatch their goods at owner’s risk rates.” 
The poor merchants know that it is useless to appeal to railways as 
no claim for compensation would be admitted and hence they remain 
quiet and they as well as the public suffer.” 

“ The dealers in fresh fruits in this country are entirely at the mercy 
of the railways, but as the loss to the fruit dealers affects the public 
so very immediately and greatly it is desirable that something should 
be done to bring home to the railways that the traffic booked at owner’s 
risk should be as carefully dealt with as any other traffic. Of course, 
the railways would say that the remedy lies in fruits being booked at 
railway risk rates, but I have already pointed out that for fruits the 
“ so called alternative railway risk rates ” both by passenger and goods 
trains are one hundred per cent, higher than the owner’s risk rates. 
It seems, however, that the loss in fruit traffic carried by railways is 
becoming so frequent that the dealers might eventually he compelled 
to despatch traffic at considerably higher rales than at present paid, 
in order to get the railways to deal with the traffic more carefully and 
to accept the risk. The result will be that fruits which arc already 
dear, will he sold dearer still and the consumers will suffer. Ab a case 
in point, I would mention that a consignment of mangoes arrived at 
Sealdah from Maldah, but the wagon containing it is said to have gone 
astray in the railway yard. When the wagon was found and the 
mangoes were unloaded and offered to the poor waiting and anxious 
merchant for delivery the fruits were found to have gone entirely rotten 
and had to be thrown away. The Traffic Superintendent, Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, to whom the matter was represented, replied 
to the merchant as follows in his letter No. 0. (j. 89-61-11 of 31st July 
1911:— 

“ 1 regret very much that the delay complained of should have 
resulted in a loss of the value of the mangoes. As, however, the goods 
were carried at owner's risk, in consideration of the lesser rate of freight 
charged, I am unable to entertain your claim for compensation on 
account of your loss.” 

“ The loss to the merchant in this case amounted to over 
Es. 350 and the mere expression of regret on the part of the Traffic 
Superintendent, Eastern Bengal State Railway, is a very poor 
consolation to him. To a petty fruit dealer such a loss means complete 
loss of capital and consequent ruin. Is it right that the merchants 
forwarding their goods by railways should be ruined in this 
manner. I have been further informed that when a railway haa 
to pay any claim to a merchant on account of loss sustained by 
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him in respect of goods booked at “ railway risk ’’ the railway recovers 
a portion of the amount of the compensation paid from their staff, but 
that in the case of goods booked at “ owner’s risk ” no such recoveries 
are made from the staff as no compensation is paid. Therefore, the 
railway staff naturally do not pay as much attention to goods booked 
at owner’s risk as to those booked at railway risk. They, also know 
very well that fruits and ghee are always booked at owner’s risk. Pilfer¬ 
ages from tins of ghee and baskets of fruits and delays to fruit traffic 
are often heard. I have already shown in my letter XV that even the 
differences of 10 to 40 per cent, between the railway risk and owner’s 
risk rates have been considered unfair in England and it has been re¬ 
cognised by the members of the Board of Trade Departmental Committee 
in England that the traders have a “ legitimate grievance ” against 
railways in this respect, and steps are being taken to remedy the evil 
by providing that the alternative railway risk rates should be “ Com¬ 
mercially reasonable alternative rates ” and similar steps should be 
taken in India as early as possible. In America, the fruit traffic is given 
special treatment and is carried as “ fast freight,” every care being 
taken that the fruit wagons are pushed on as expeditiously as possible ; 
with this facility offered by the railways in the way of quick transit 
combined with safety, and under fostering railway rates the fruit traffic 
in America has assumed very large proportions. It is true that some 
railways in India have quoted wagon rates for fruits lmt this alone will 
have no effect in developing the fruit traffic, and until the fruit dealers 
are in the fear of running the risk of losing all their money in fruit trade 
any day through the negligence of the railway staff any great develop¬ 
ment in trade in fruits can hardly be expected. The railways in their 
own interests ought to offer protection to the public, as any appreciable 
development in the trade in fruits must mean more money to railways 
and it will soon be. seen that large sums will be invested in fruit gardens 
and a flourishing trade will be created to the great advantage of the 
people of the country.” 

On page 90 of the said Bengal Nagpur Railway Tariff there is an 
entry of a rate of Re. 0-0-11 for grain, pulses and seeds common from 
Gondia to Bombay via Nagpur. The foot note at the bottom of this 
page shows that in respect of rice this rate is an owner’s risk rate. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway proportion of this rate is Re. 0-2-11 per maund 
for a distance of 81 miles from Gondia to Nagpur. Now the maximum 
rate which the Bengal Nagpur Railway are authorised to charge over 
this distance is Re. 0-2-11 per maund, (Jrd pie per maund per mile 
plus 8 pies terminal). Therefore the maximum rate and the owner’s 
risk rate are the same. It is difficult to understand what the alternative 
railway risk rate is in this case ; apparently none, unless it is a higher 
rate than the maximum. But this is not a solitary instance. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway proportions of the rates to Bombay on rice 
from otljer important despatching stations, suck u Rajnandgaon and 
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Raipur, are Re. 0-4-9 and Re. 0-5-11 respectively for distances of 146 
and 188 miles. These are also maximum rates, plus exceptional ter¬ 
minals. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on page 32 of the Goods Tariff 
Book No. II (in force from October 1916), have a rate of Re. 0-9-4 per 
maund from Jhansi to Bombay, which is an owner’s risk rate for Rice ; 
and at the same time this rate is qualified by the remark, “ no other 
rates will apply.” 

It is seen from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Goods Tariff 
Book No. II, No. 5 (in force from October 1910) that, they quote a rate 
of Re. 0-8-10 for sugar at railway risk, irrespective of the condition as 
to wagon load from Bombay to Jubbulpore, to encourage the traffic 
in imported sugar. This rate on a distance of 616 miles works out to 
T7 pie per maund pet mile. But in the same tariff apparently for 
country sugar, the rate from Delhi to Jubbulpore, for sugar carried in 
wagon loads of 270 maunds is Re. 0-10-7, which work's out to '20 pie 
per maund per mile for a distance of 616 miles, and the rate is an 
owner’s risk rate. 


2<j 
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Tebminals. 

Terminals are levied in addition to the rates. 

While the term “ rate ” represents the charge for carriage between 
two specific points, “ terminals ” include “ charges in respect of stations, 
sidings, wharves, depots, warehouses, cranes and other similar matters 
and of any services rendered thereat ”, This is the definition provided 
for in the Indian Railways Act IX of 1890. 

Railways levy “ crane charges ” and loading and unloading charges, 
in respect of goods in bulk or bulky goods, in addition to “ terminals ”. 
In such cases the “ terminals ” arc intended to cover services other than 
loading and unloading. 

In the case of Laljibhai versus Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
(10 Bombay 131) it was held that “ terminals ” “ mean a charge for the 
use of goods stations and for the various duties a Railway Company, 
as common carriers, perform in connection with goods, consigned to 
them for carriage.” 

Terminals are permissive and a railway has the right to waive them, 
at its option, lmt in doing so, the railways are supposed to see that they 
do not create “ undue preference ” by levying a terminal in one case 
and not levying in another. 

In a case of dispute between an user of a railway and a railway com¬ 
pany as to whether a terminal charge is reasonable or not, the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council may, if he thinks lit, refer the ease to Railway 
Commissioners to he appointed for purposes of hearing and deciding 
the specific case. 

A list of terminals levied by railways is given in the following pages. 

Qrtnl Indian Peninsula Railway.—Terminals and short distance changes. 

(1) In local hooding from all stations (except to or from Bombay or 
Dadar), terminal of 1 pies per inaund for the forwarding station, and 4 
pies for the receiving station. 

(2) In local booking to or from Bomlxuj or Dadar, terminal of 6 pies 
per maund for Bombay or Dadar, and 4 pies for the other station. 

(3) In through booking including to or from Bombay ar Dadar, terminal 
of 6 pies per maund for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, except 
in the case of cross traffic. 

(4) When the distance over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
is less than 75 miles, except in the case of cross traffic, short distance charge 
of 3 pics per maund subject to the differential rule as to distance, in 
addition to the terminals specified in (1), (2), or (3) above. If however. 
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the terminals and the short distance charge aggregate more than 12 
only 12 pies are charged. 

Tolls. 


pies 


The following tolls are charged on all traffic except where otherwise 
stated, and are levied in addition to the terminals and short distance 
charge specified above 

Pios per Rupees jxr 
luaund. wagon. 

(1) To or from Cola bo, except on traffic between Cola bn 
and ('awnpore and n<i, Agta and n,i Klmndwa and 
t 'id Amalner and via, stations Agra Cantonment to 

Delln (both inclusive) and mi - .... 2 » 

(2) From Chaudm Bandar. 2 o 


Bombay, Baroda and Cential India Railway—Terminal charges. 

(1) Oil 15oirili.iv, Ttni'oclii mil Central India Hallway and oilier Urnncll lim-s except 
Hajpipla State Railway :— v 


In local booking 
In through hooking 


Pies per 
niaund. 
. 0 
• 3 to o 


(2) On Raj pipit State Railway : — 

In local hooking i . * ,, 

In tlilonj-l, limiting ; Antiwar 


I! 


On cross traffic passing through junctions to and from foreign rail¬ 
ways no terminal charge is levied. 

(а) In the ease of goods carried at wagon rates, except where 

otherwise stated, the terminal charge for distance under 
7b miles is 11s. 2-0-0 per broad gauge -1-wheeled wagon and 
Us. 1-1-0 per metre or narrow gauge 4-wheeled wagon, 
the differential rule as to distance to apply, 

(б) For the following commodities, hewever, the terminal charge 

is levied as under : — 


(1) On broad and metre gauge sections— 

Per 4-wheeled 


wagon. 


Rs. 

A. I\ 

Bamboos, bamboo chips, and firewood— 

On broad gauge section — 

For distances under 73 miles . 

*» 

0 0 

On metre gauge section — 

For distances under 100 miles . 

. . 2 

0 0 

Charcoal— 

For distances under 75 miles 

. . 2 

0 0 

Kuppas— 

(1) For distances under 75 miles . 

. 4 

0 0 

(2) For distances 75 miles and over 

. . 2 

0 o 

Rafters and timber— 

On broad gauge section— 

(1) For distances under 75 miles . , 

. . 4 

0 0 

(2) For distances 75 up to 100 miles 

. 2 

0 0 


Note.— In booking between broad and metre gauge sections of the Bombay, Baroda 
End Central India Railway the terminal charge in the ease of goods carried at wagon 
rates will be made according to the wagon used at the forwarding station, ^respective 
of the number of wagons used at the Tranship Junction station. 

2 q 2 
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(2) On narrow gauge railways— 


On bamboos, bamboo chips, charcoal, firewood, grass diy, 
and hay, rafters and timber.— 

Per broad gauge 4-wheeled wagon— 

In booking from Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

Railway and vid . 

Per narrow gaugo 4-wheeled wagon— 

In other cases. 

On Kuppas. 


Rs. A. P. 


2 0 0 * 

1 4 0 

2 0 0 


* Irrespective of the number of Narrow Gaugo wagons used. 


(c) Bogie vehicles will be charged at double and six-wheelers 
at one and a half times the rates for four-wheelers. 


Short distance terminal charge. 

1. A short distance charge of IS pies per maund (in addition to the 
ordinary terminal charge), is made on all goods conveyed for distances 
under 75 miles on Hie Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Com¬ 
pany’s system ; the differential rule as to distance to apply. 

2. The, short distance terminal charge will not apply to :— 

(1) Rice and paddy. 

(2) Cinders. » 

(3) Coal, coke and patent fuel, except in local booking. 

(4) Coal ashes carried by contractors and charged at 0’13 pie 

per maund per mile. 

(5) Foreign railway materials. 

(G) Live stock. 

(7) Military traffic. 

(8) Mineral class goods chargeable at schedule rate H or at 

other schedule rates. 


Toll charge. 

On all goods booked to and from Carnac Bridge station in Bombay, 
extra charges noted below with certain exceptions will be made:— 

Pies per 
maund. 

(1) In the case of maujjd iatcs. 2 

Per 4-wheeled 
broad gauge 
truck. 

Its. 

(2) In the case of wagon—mile rates ... 2 

Transhipment charge. 

A transhipment charge of 2 pies per maund is levied on traffic inter¬ 
changed ,at Cawnpore Collectorgunge between the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, including Cawnporc-Khairada Section and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 
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In through booking between the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway via Cawnpore 
Collectorgunge, a transhipment charge of 2 pies per maund is levied on 
traffic booked to and from stations Cawnpore to Parkham, including 
the Brindaban and Brahmavart Branches, via Hathras Road, via 
Kasganj, and vid Farukhabad. 

North Western Railway.—Terminal charges. 

Pies per maund. 

Local traffic— 

Upon all consignments of 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th and X class 
goods. 0 

Upon 1st class goods and goods chargeable at rates lower 

than 1st class. 3 

Through traffic— 

Upon goods of all classes. 3 

^Voss traffic— 

Passing through junctions with foreign railways . . No terminal. 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway.—Terminal charges , (from tariff of 
31st January 1911). 

The following terminal and short distance charges arc made on all 
classes of goods carried over the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and 
the Hardwar-Dehra Railway, except where otherwise specified 


I. Terminal charges (irrespective of distance)— 

Over Oudh 
and 

Rohilkhand 

Hallway. 

On goods charged at maundage rates . S pics per 

maund on 
actual weight. 

(6) On goods charged at wagon rates . . Hh. 4 per 4- 

wheeled wagon 
and Ks. 8 per 
bogie wagon. 

II. Short distance el.argo, in addition to charges 
given in (1) abo^e on traffic carried for distances 
under 76 miles, subject to the differential rule— 

(o) On goods charged at maundage rates . 3 pies per 

maund on ac¬ 
tual weight. 


(6) On goods charged at wagon rates . . Rs. 2 per wagon. 


Over Hardwai- 
Dehra 
Railway. 

0 pies per maund 
on actual 
weight. 

Rs. 4 per 4 
wheeled wagon 
and Its. 8 per 
bogie wagon. 


No charge. 


No charge. 


Bones in wagon loads at maundage Tates are subject to the charges 
under (I) (6) and (II) (6), instead of (I) (a) and (II) (a). 

3. On goods booked from stations on the Hardwar-Dehra Railway 
to station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway (but not beyond, 
not to foreign Railways) and vice versa, only one terminal will be 
charged and that will be credited to the railway which books t"he traffic; 
but the short distance charge if due, will be levied separately in addition 
to the terminal charge and will be credited solely to the Ondh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. 
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4. The following reduced terminals, irrespective of distance, will 
be charged, on the articles noted below, when booked in wagon loads 
Bricks, chakccs, stone, lime, limestone, marble unwrought, stone 
of other kinds (not otherwise specified in the tariff), timber of all sorts, 


Marked carrying capacity of tho wagon. 

Over 0. & 

1 R. Ry. 

i 

Over H.-D. 

By. 


Per wagon. 

Per wagon. 


Rs. A. I*. 

Rs. A. r. 

Not exceeding 11 tons.1 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Exceeding 11 ton8 but not exceeding 17 tons . . . \ 

:> o o 

3 0 0 

Four-wheeled wagons exceeding 17 tons .... 

4 1) 0 

4 0 0 

Bogie wagons . 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 


In booking from stations on the Ilardwar-Dehra Railway to stations 
on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway or vice versa, only one terminal 
will be charged and will be divided between the Oudh and Itohilkband 
Railway and Hardwar-Dehra Railway in equal proportions, 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway short distance charge will not be 
levied in addition to the terminals, laid down in this sub-paragraph. 

No terminal and short distance charges will be levied on consignments 
of bhoosa, bunkhns, firewood, fodder, forage, grass, hay, kir’oy, sirkce 
and straw, if the freight charges at the mileage rate is Rs. 10 and over 
per wagon. If tho freight amounts to less than Rs. JO, the following 
terminal charge will be added, subject to the operation of the differential 
rule 

Typo of stock used. Term nal charge. 

Per wagon. 

It8. A. 1*. 

A, B, C, D and E.2 0 0 

F, (1, H. and P.3 0 0 

The terminal charge when levied on a consignment booked over 
the Hardwar-Dehra and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways will be divided 
between the two Railways in equal proportions. 

Exceptions. 

5, No terminals and short distance charges will be levied in the 
following cases 

(1) Goods carried at local or through ‘ station to station ’ lump 
, sum special rates. 

(2) Goods carried at the ' Reduced class rates 

(3) Cross traffic of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

(4) Military traffic carried at military rates, coal, and railway 

materials. 
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(5) Sugar booked from Unao to Cawnpore (Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Railway). 

(6) All traffic booked from and to Kashi and Benares Cantonment 

to and from Mogal Sarai and rid. 

(7) All traffic between Shiupur and rid Moghal Sarai. 

(8) Jaggree, at owner's risk, from Meerut City Mandi to Ali¬ 

garh v id Meerut City over Oudh and Rohilkliand Kailway. 

(9) Kunkur, boulders, sand and stone or brick ballast. In case 

of consignments booked in wagon loads, charge will, 
however, be made, subject to a minimum charge of Rs. 4 
per vehicle. 

(10) All first class goods booked to and from Sambhal Hatim 
Sarai and Khul Singh Sirsi, whether charged at the classi¬ 
fied rate or at schedule rate. 


(11) Grain and pulses and common seeds, booked from the fol¬ 
lowing stations to Cawnpore (Oudh and Rohilkliand 


Railway):— 

Achalganj. Dalrnuu. 

Bighanur. Lulgunj. 

Takia. j Jitlulpur J)hai. 

Purwa Road. Jainnupur 

Raghuraj Singh. ( Belakhera. 


Liehluminpur. 

I'nelmluu. 

l’aimvtan. 

(lolm 

Atnnagnr. 


Rhadn. 
Lulgopalganj. 
Ranieliaurti Road. 
Atiampur. 


(12) Bamboos, in wagon loads. 

(13) Sugar cane, in wagon loads. 

(14) Kuppas booked from Hapur and rid to Meerut City and vid 

Meerut. City for Meerut City Mandi. 

(15) The following articles booked 

(a) [.orally between stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 


Railway. 

(b) Locally between stations on the llardwar-Dchra 

Railway. 

(c) From the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations to 

Ilardwar-Dehra and Cawnpore-Khairada Rail¬ 
way stations and rice versa (but not when booked 
to and from foreign railways). 


Ashes. 

Bamboo. 

Bark, tanning 
Bran. 

Cinders. 

Earth (all sorts). 
Gunny. 


Ilav, pressed 
Hemp, pieced 
Iron ore. 

Iron or steel snap. 
Iron slag. 

Jute, pressed 
Lac, refuse. 


Lie, stick. 

Moonj, pressed. 

Potatoes, at owner’s risk, 
Salt (all sorts). 

Saltpetre. 

Sugar-cane, in wagon loads. 


N.B .—North Western Railway Meerut City Mandi should be considered as a local 
station of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway for purposes of this para. 


6. The terminal charge of 6 pica per maund mentioned above is not 
leviable in the following cases; but the short distance charge of 3 pie» 
per maund will be ievied. 

(a) Grain and pulses and common seeds, salt, and kerosine oil 
flashing at and above 76° Fahr. at owner’s risk, booked 
from Benares Cantonment and Kashi to Lohta. 
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(b) Sawdust in wagon loads, from vi& Cawnpore (Oudh and 

Rohilkhand Railway) to Lucknow, only when booked 
from Jhansi. 

(c) Grain and pulses and common seeds, booked from Lalgopal- 

ganj to Allahabad. 

7. The terminal charge on goods charged at wagon rates is not levi¬ 
able on cinders and ashes, at owner’s risk, in wagon loads, loaded and 
unloaded by owners, booked from Khan Alampura to vid Saharanpur 
for Meerut City. The short distance charge of Rs. 2 per wagon will, 
however, be levied. 

The following additional charges will be made on cross traffic of all 
descriptions of goods (except bone, coal and railway materials and 
stores), from or to metre gauge lines, passing Bareilly, Barabanki, 
Shahganj, Jaunpur City, Benares Cantonment, Lucknow or Moradabad 
Junctions 


• Description of goods. 

Articles 
charged at 
maund 
rates. 

Articles 
charged at 
wagon rates. 

! 

(a) Goods carried 75 milos or less over tho Oudh and Rohil- ! 

Per maund 
Pies 

Per wagon 
Rs. A. p. 

2 0 0 

khand Railway. 

(I>) Goods oarriod over 75 milos ovor tho Oudh and Rohil¬ 
khand Railway. 

Goods placod over tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway— 

In olass 1. 

i 

o a o 

„ II and III . 

o 

1 5 0 

„ IV & V. 

a 

2 0 0 

„ X ...... 

5 

3 5 0 


The above charge is not leviable on traffic to and from Badshah- 
nagar and North-Western Railway Meerut City Mandi. 


East Indian Railway. 


■ 

To Howrah, 

To and from 
othor than 
Howrah when 
carried under 

75 miles. 

When carried 
75 miles and 
over. 

(a) Grain and pulses, seeds common, 
salt, ballast. 

Nil 

8 pies- per maund 
subject to 

diffe r e n t i a 1 
rule. 

Nil. 

(i) Mineral olasB goods . 

2 pies per 

rnannd. 

8 pies permaand 
subject to 

differential 
rale. 

Nil. 
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East Indian Railway —contd. 


- 

To Howrah. 

To and irom 
other than 
Howrah when 
oarriod under 
75 miles. 

When carried 
75 miloa and 
over. 

(e) Old special class goods . 

.7 pics per 

maund. 

5 pies per maund 
subject to 

diffe r o n t i a 1 
rule. 

3 pies per 
maund. 

{ I ) All other goods 

8 pics per 

maund. 

0 pies por maund! 
subject to 1 

diffe r o n t i a 1 
iu to. 

0 pies per 
maund. 

(e) All goods chargeable at wagon 
mile rate. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 4 per wagon 
subject to 

diffo ren t i a 1 
rule. 

Rs. 2 per 
wagon. 

(/) Railway mateiials and stores. . 

- l )it,H l*' r | 

maund to and 
from Howiall ( 
locally. 

A’i 1. 

Nil. 


For articles mentioned in (o), (ft), (r), when booked between tho 
following points special terminals are levied, viz.:— 

Hies por 
maund. 

When curried under 75 miles 1) (subjeot to 

differential 

rule). 

When carried 75 miles and ..0 


Cawnpore and vid and . 

Jubbulpur and via and . 

Katni and vid and . 

Jamuna Bridge and vid Agra East Bank 

and 


larrukhabad and vid and 
Hathras junction and vid and. 


Stations situated between Manauri and 
Firozubad both inclusive excluding 
Shikohabad-FarrukUabad Railway sta¬ 
tions. 

(ci) Stations on the Jubbulporo lino. 

(6) Stations between Gaipura and Kunwar 
both inclusive, excluding vid Allahabad 
and vid Allahabad City. 

(а) Stations on the Jubbulpur lino. 

(б) Stations situated between Jeonathpui 
and Kunwar both inclusive excluding 
vui Allahabad and vid Allahabad City. 

(n) Stations situated between Etawah and 
Kuberpur both inclusive. 

(6) Stations on the Shikohabad-Farrukha* 
bad Railway. 

(r) Stations situated between Barhan and 
Khurja both inclusive but excluding 
Hathras junction and vid Aligarh. 

(d) Stations on the Khurja Hapur Railway 
excluding vid Hapur. 

Stations on the Shikohabad-Farrokhabad 
Railway including ShikolJabad itself. 

(а) Stations situated between Barhan and 
Khurja both inclusive excluding vid 
Aligarh. 

(б) Stations on the Khurja Hapur Railway 
excluding vid Hapur. 
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lapur and vid and 
Manikpur and vid and 


Delhi, vid DdUl and vid Delhi Sorai Rohilla 
in through booking with the Agra- 
Delhi Cord, 8. P. B., and Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway and 


Stations on the Khurja Hapur Railway 
including Khurja itself. 

(а) Stations on the Jubbulpore Line. 

(б) Stations situated between Gaipura and 
Kunwar both inclusive, excluding vid 
Allahabad and vid Allahabad City. 

(a) Stations situated between Madrak and 
Delhi Shahdara both inclusive excluding 
Aligarh and vid Ghaziabad. 

(b) Stations on the Khurja Hapur Railway 
excluding vid Hapur. 


No terminals are leviable on cross traffic but a charge of 3 pies per 
maund is made on cross traffic where there is a break of gauge. 


Beilgal Nagpur Railway, proper. 

(а) Local traffic— Upon all consignments of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th 
and explosive or X class goods, a terminal charge of 1C pies per maund 
is added to the mileage rates. 

(б) Through traffic.— Upon all consignments of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th and explosive or X class goods, a terminal of 8 pies per maund is 
added to the mileage rates. 

(c) Short Didance terminal.—Unless otherwise specified, a terminal 
charge of 3 pies per maund is made on all goods carried at schedule 
rates and on which no other terminals are levied when carried over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway proper for distances under 75 miles, in local 
as well as in through booking except in the following cases 

(1) Coal, coke and patent fuel. 

(2) Railway materials and stores. 

(d) Special terminal charge on goods consigned to or from Shalimar.— 
A special terminal charge of 2 pies per maund is made, except where 
otherwise specified, on all goods charged at station to station and maund 
schedule rates (including E. C. schedule rates) when booked to or from 
Shalimar ; when goods are booked at wagon schedule rates, the terminal 
charge is Rs. 3-0-0 per wagon irrespective of the actual weight in the 
wagon. 

The Shalimar special terminal charge in case of articles charged at 
ton rates is Rs. 0-4-6 per ton. 

Exceptions—The above terminal is not levied in the following 
cases 

(1) Coal, coke and patent fuel, 

(2) Hides and skins booked to Shalimar and charged at the mini¬ 

mum wagon rates of 4 or 3 annas per mile. 

(3) Live stock. 

(4) Myrabolams crushed or with seed extracted. 

(5) Railway materials and stores. 

(6) On traffic booked vid Shalimar. 
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(7) On traffic booked to or from Shalimar, from or to the follow¬ 
ing stations 

(а) All stations Asansol and via to Barahabhum. 

(б) All stations on the Purulia Lohardaga Branch. 

(c) All stations Kargali to Gomoh and via on the Talgaria 
Chord including stations on Bhojudilt-Mohuda 
loop and stations on the Bokaro Ramgarh Extension. 
(</) Murulia and Chaurashi. 

(<?) All stations Adra to Jhantipahari. 

(/) Via Katni and Katni Marwara and via. 

(g) Via Jubbuipur (via Gondia). 

(h) Howbagh-Jubbulpur (via Gondia). 

(i) Nagpur and via. 

Garden Reach Terminals. 

1. On goods booked to Garden Reach (Calcutta) the billowing ter¬ 
minals are charged 



I’iob }>er 
maund. 

Goods carried at maund rates .... 

0 


Per wagon. 
Kh. a. r. 

„ „ wagon rates .... 

. .900 

Exceptions 

Per ton. 
Hs. a. r. 

(i) lime and limestone to Garden Reach 

.070 


(») Stones, N. O. ballast ghout.ng unburnt, gravel, kunkur, 
moorum, sand anti sandstone booked to Garden Reach 


(Calcutta) . . . . . . . .070 

(in) Firewood booked in wagon loads to Garden Heach For wagon. 
(Calcutta).4 11 o 

2. The following are exempted from Garden Reach terminal:— 
(«) Lime from Bisra. 

(b) Live stock. 

(<■) Charcoal booked from distances of !K) miles and over. 

(d) Firewood booked in wagon loads at owner’s risk from Krishna 

-Chandrapur. 

(e) Railway materials and stores (excluding coal, coke and 

patent fuel, rolling stock, dangerous goods, specie and bullion) 
for the use of the Bengal Nagpur Railway and booked from 
Garden Reach to Shalimar and to stations on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. 

Terminals over the East Coast Section. 

1. The terminals on all goods, charged at maund rates, whether 
class or schedule, and irrespective of distance and weight are 

Pies per t 
maund. 


In through booking 
In local 


4, i.t, 2 piee per maond 
at both tiie forward 
ing and nothin 
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2. Is the case of goods charged at wagon mile rates the terminals 
irrespective of distance are 

Per wagon. 

Ra. ▲, p. 

Goods charged at wagon milo rates under schedule K.— 

In through booking.14 0 

In local booking.2 8 0 

Bengal and North-Western Railway.—Terminal charges. 

(a) On the Bengal and North-Western Railway a terminal charge of 
3 pies per maund is made in the case of the five ordinary and X classes. 

(b) A terminal charge of 6 pies per maynd is levied on all goods 
booked to or from Aishbagh, and via Daliganj and via and Cawnpore 
and vid from or to stations on the link including Cawnpore (Collectorganj). 

(c) A terminal charge of 3 pies per maund will be levied on goods 
charged at the special rates A to G in local booking over the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway for distances under 75 miles, subject to 
the differential rule, i.e., the charge for distances under 75 miles must 
not exceed the charge for 75 miles without terminals; this does not 
apply to mineral class goods. 

(d) A terminal of 6 pies per maund will be levied on grain and seeds 
and joggtee and mollascs at owner’s risk and sugar from Jaunpur to 
Benares City and Benares Cantonment, and vice versa. 

(e) A terminal charge of 3 pies per maund will be levied on stone in 
full wagon loads at owner’s risk when booked from Benares City to 
Jaunpur locally. 

(/) A terminal charge of 6 pies per maund will be levied on all goods 
when booked from Cawnpore (Collectorganj) to Aishbagh, Lucknow 
City, Daliganj and Badshahnagar and vice versa. 

(g) Tho following terminal charges on goods charged at wagon rates 
as also on mineral class goods, timber and firewood, which are in force 
over the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway are levied on goods booked 
to and from stations (viz., Burhwal, Bindaura, Jahangirabad, Bara- 
banki, Jugaur, Malhaur, Lucknow Junction, Amausi, Harauni, Jaitipur, 
Ajgain, Sonik, Unao, Magarwara, Cawnpore (Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway), Cawnpore (Collectorganj), Cbingigurh and Gwaltoli siding) 
to and from stations (viz., Lucknow City, Aishbagh and vid, Daliganj 
and vid, and Badshahnagar) and vice versa 

Per wagon. 

Be. a. r. 

(1) On goods charged at wagon rates tor distanoea under 

78 miles.200 

(2) On the arttolee noted below when booked in wagon loads 

, (irreepoctivo of diataneo) for 4-wheeled wagon .200 

On the articles noted below when booked in wagon loads 
(irraapeotive of distance) for 6-wheeled or bogie wagon . 3 0 0 

Articlu.'— 

Knnknr, ballast, kme, atone, stone mills, stone, N. O. C., timber of all sorts, slats* 
and firewood 
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A terminal charge of Rs. 4 per 4-whceled wagon in addition to the 
charge of Be. 2 per wagon laid down above will be levied from stations 
Lucknow, Aishbagh and via, Daliganj and via, and Badshabnagar and 
vice versd to stations on the Link. This charge will also be levied on 
lump sum rates for bark for tanning, charcoal, firewood, timber un¬ 
wrought and kunkur. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway.—Terminal charges. 

(а) Terminal charges on goods charged at mannd rates 

(i) In local booking.—On traffic booked between any two stations 
throughout the system, (i pies per maund. i.c., 3 pies at eaoh 
end. But in the ease of articles charged at maund schedules • 
M and hi, a terminal charge of Rs. 1-8-0 for each metre 
gauge 4-whcelcd wagon and Rs. I! for each broad gauge 4- 
whecled wagon used is levied. 

(«) In through booking. — In through booking with foreign rail¬ 
ways to or from any station on the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway system, 3 pies per maund for the forwar¬ 
ding or receiving station, as the traffic may be outward or 
inward, respectively. 

(б) Terminal charges on goods charged at wagon rates 

In local booking as well as in through booking with foreign 
railways Rs. 1-8-0 for each metre gauge 4-wheeled wagon, 
and Es. 3 for each broad gauge 4-wheeled wagon used. In 
the case of wagon schedule K rates the terminal charges to 
be levied is Rs. 1-4-0. 

(c) Terminal charges on cross traffic:— 

Terminal charges are not made on cross traffic. 

(d) Terminal and short distance charges to and from Kolar Gold 
Fields and Snngli State Railways 

Traffic to and from Kolar Gold Fields Railway and the Sangli 
State Railway is treated as foreign traffic for purposes of 
charging terminal and short distance charges. 

(e) Terminal charges on goods booked to and from the out- 
agencies 

On goods booked to or from the out-agencies on the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway system, the same terminals 
as may be applicable to traffic to and from the railway 
stations serving the out-agencies are levied. 

(/) Exemption from terminal charges, 

(t) Coal and coke are exempted from the terminal charges over 
the whole of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
system except in booking locally from Madras to any station 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, bat in the 
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case of traffic booked locally between Madras Harbour 
and other stations in Madias, viz., Salt Cotaurs, Rayapuram 
and Korukkuppettai, only one terminal, viz., 3 pies per 
maund is levied in addition to the freight charges ordinarily 
charged, 

(it) Firewood in wagon loads booked locally for distances under 
250 miles is not subject to terminal charges. This rule 
applies also over the Kolar Gold Fields Railway locally and 
in booking with the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Short distance charges. 

On all goods traffic (live stock excepted) booked and carried for 
distances under 75 miles (subject to differential rule) over the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway (with the exceptions noted below) 
a short distance charge of 3 pies per maund in the case of goods chargeable 
at Maund Rates except where otherwise stated, and of Rs. 2 per 4-wheeled 
metre gauge wagon and Rs. 4 per 1-wheeled broad gauge wagon in the 
case of goods chargeable at wagon rates is levied in addition to the 
ordinary mileage rates and terminals both in local booking and in through 
booking with foreign railways. In local booking, however, the wagon 
short distance charges referred to above are levied in the case of articles 
charged at maund schedules M and N only. 

Exceptions. 

(i) In booking locally between any two stations on the North East 
line (including Tenali-Repalle and Cocanoda branches). 

(ii) In the case of traffic booked to and from the stations on the West 
of India Portuguese, the Kolar Gold Fields, and the Sangli State Rail¬ 
ways no short distance charge is leviable on these railways, but when 
the distance such traffic is carried over the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway is less than 75 miles, the short distance charge laid 
down above is levied for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
only. No short distance charge is levied on traffic from Kolar Gold 
Fields Railway to South Indian Railway and vice versa , rid Jalarpet. 

(Hi) The short distance charge is not levied on cross traffic nor is 
it added to the special station to station rates quoted in local and through 
booking. 

(tv) The short distance charge is not levied in the following cases 

(a) Coal. 

(b) Kerosinc oil in bulk originally received at Bangalore, Guntakal, 

Bezwada or Tadepalli, Katpadi, Gudur and Renigunta 
booked locally from Madras or Cocanada Port in broad 
, gaugo wagons and transferred at these junctions to metre 
gauge tank wagons and rebooked thence locally to metre 
gauge stations on this line situated under 75 miles, at 
ordinary class rates at owner’s risk. 

(c) Livestock. 
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Transhipment charge on coal. 

A transhipment charge of one pie per maund (or annas 2-3 per ton) 
is levied for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway on all coal, 
coke and patent fuel booked via Ilotgi and rid Poona. 

Terminal and other extra charges in the case of special lump sum rates. 

All special lump sum maund and wagon rates, quoted from and to 
particular stations in Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Goods 
Tariff, Part I, are inclusive of terminal and other extra charges, but 
where a maund mile or wagon mile rate is quoted, the terminal and 
other extra charges arc to be levied in addition, unless it is specially 
noted that such charges are not to be made. Terminal and other extra 
charges are levied oh '.he same weight of goods on which freight charges 
are collected. 

South Indian Railway.-~Te>initial changes. 

In Led booking :— 

* 4 pics l>er maund for furuuulina stimuli . . ~'| ’lolut S 

>pirs per 

4 pics per mauml for receiving stufmn J maund 

In through bin king : 

4 pics per maund fur torn anting or icrmmS SI it ..is I tie uee may !>■■. 

The terminal charge is levied on the same weight, as that on which 
freight is charged, except where otherwise specified. 

Terminals are not charged on cross traffic. 

On grain and seeds , common, consigned locally over the metre 
gauge section, excluding Tirupattnr-Krishnagiri, Morappur-llosur and 
Shoranur-Cochin Railways, for distance not exceeding 50 miles, the 
following terminal charges will be levied :— 

IVr maund. 



At 0. \\. 

At 

K. H. 

To certain Coast Port Stations 

Kh. A V 

Its. 

A. 1*. 

For distances 1 to 25 miles 

. . o o :t 

0 

0 K 

„ „ 2d to 50 „ 

. 0 0 5 

0 

0 s 

To stations other than Coast Ports : 

For distanc e^ 1 to 50 nules 

. o o 

0 

0 s 


The following commodity is exempt from terminals on the metre 
gauge section, excluding Tirupaftur-Krishnagiri, Morappur-JIosur and 
Shoranur-Cochin Railways, when booked at the class rate in small 
consignments, or at special rates in wagon loads: 

Commodity from To 

g a ft . .Ouddftloio 0. T. Chidambaram, Porto-} 

and Beach Novo, Panruti, ( 

Tirukoilur. j 
rPallavaram . Madras* (Beach) for 
Bricks in wagon loads . . . . ] St. Thomas Mount) 1 ho Harbour Work*. 

(Perambair . . Pondicherry ,‘Madra* 

(Egrnore and'Bcaoh). 

Firewood in H. S. trucks . . • Olakur . . . Pondicherry. 

Qoarry rubbiah in wagon loads 0. R . Pallavaram . . Madras (Egmoroand 

Beach). 
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The following commodities are exempted from terminals on the 
broad gauge section, including Shoranur-Coehin, Tirupattur- 
Krishnagiri and Morappur-Hosur Railways, when consigned in full 
wagon loads, subject to the following minimum weights per broad 
gauge wagon 


Maunds. 

(a) Firewood for distance under 25 miles and over 81 miles . 210 

(v) Firewood botwoon the following stations * . . 216 


From 


To 


Chalakudi 

I rinjulakuda 

Pudukad 

Ollur 

Triohur 

Kasaragod 

Kanhangad 

Nileshwar 

Azliikkal 

Azhikkal 


^•Emekulani. 

| Mangalore. 
Calicut. 


(c) Cotton looso, from 
Coimbatore to Kallayi 


Ingur to Coimbatore and from 


90 


A terminal charge of Rs. 3 per broad gauge wagon, charged at double 
the Schedule P, P-l, and P-2 rates for distances 25 miles and over up 
to 81 miles on the broad gauge section, except for traffic between the 
stations mentioned in clause (b) above, is to be levied extra. 


Terminals on re-booked traffic. 

In the case of re-booked traffic full terminals must be charged whe¬ 
ther booked at 0. R. or R. R. 

When goods which are exempted from, or subject to, reduced 
terminals are re-booked to stations not exceeding 50 miles to avail of a 
cheaper rate by re-booking, a remark to that effect should be made on 
the re-booked invoices so that full terminals may be levied in such con¬ 
signments. 

Short distance charge.—A. short distance charge of 3 pies per maund 
may be levied on all goods earned for distances under 75 miles over this 
railway in addition to the terminal charge. 

A short distance charge of 3 pies per maund will be levied on ground¬ 
nuts from Kannammangalam, Kamyambadi and Vellore Cantonment to 
vid Katpadi (for traffic to Madras) and from Palur to vid Arkonam (for 
traffic to Madras). 
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Eastern Bengal Railway.—Terminal chargee. 
1. Eastern Section 


At — 

Calcutta or Chitpore (in upward booking only) 

L&lgola Ghat. 

Kusbtia. 

Goalando. 

Chitpore Ghat. 

Faridpur. 


Pit's. 


3 

•> 


1 

2 


2. (a) Northern and Behar Sections, including Katihar-Goadgari 
and Gauhati Extensions 


At — 
Godagari 


Pies. 


Manihan Ghat. . 3 


Sara Ghat • . • « • . • • i 

Dhubri Ghat. In addition to this a ghat charge of 2 annas 

per maund is levied. 

(Aminyaun. In addition to this a ghat charge of 1 anna 
per maund i-> levied in through hooking with the Assam 
Steamer Service rid Ammgaon. In local hooking from 
Ainingaon to Chutiapara Builuita, Hnngiya ami Nalhart 
and vice versa a teinunal churge of ti pies per maund is 


levied in addition to the 2 pies charge quoted above) . 1 

Gauhuti ......... 3 

All other stations. 1 


(b) In through booking via Manihari Ghat:— 

Pica. 

At— 

Manihari Ghat. 3 

All other stations on the North) rn and Behar sections 
including Katihar-Godagari and Gauhati ExU muons . 3 

(c) In through booking via Fulchari and Bahadurabad:— 

Pies. 


At— 

Fulchhari. 2 

Bahadurabad. 2 


3, Mymensingh Jagannathganj Railway and Dacca section in¬ 
cluding the Singhjani-Fulchari Extension :~ 

(o) Except in through booking with Calcutta steamer ghat by the 
direct steamer service vid Sunderbans:— 

As. p. 

(1) Between any two stations on the Dacca Section (except 

Narayanganj and vid) .0 3 

(2) Between any two stations on tho Singhjani Fulchari 

Extension and vid . ..... 0 3 

(3) Between any two stations on the Mymensingh Jagan¬ 
nathganj Railway (except Jagannathganj) and rid . . 0 3 

(4) Between any station on the Dacca section (oxccpt 
Narayanganj) and via, and any station on the Mymonvingh 
Jagannathganj Railway (except Jagannathganj) and vid, 

or any station on tho Singhjani Pulohari Extension and vid 0 6 

2ft 
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As. F. 

(5) Between any station on the Singhjani Fulohari Extension 
and vid and any station on the Mymensingh Jagannathganj 
Railway (except Jagannathganj) and vid ... 0 6 

(8) Between Narayanganj (not vid Narayanganj) and any 
other station on tho Dacca section and vid . t . . . 0 0 

(7) Between Narayanganj (not vid Narayanganj) and any 
Station on the Mymensingh Jagannathganj Railway (except 
Jagannathganj) and vid or any other station on the Singh- 
jani Fulchari Extension and vid .10 

($) Botwcen Narayanganj (not vid Narayanganj) and Jagan- * 
nathganj (not vid Jagannathganj).2 0 

(0) Between vid Narayanganj and any station on the Dacoa 
soction and vid . 0 3 

(10) Between vid Narayanganj and any station on the Mymon- 
singh Jagannathganj railway (except Jagannathganj) and 
vid, or any station on the Singhjani Fulchari extension and 

vid .0 6 

(11) Between vid Narayanganj and Jagannathganj (not vid 

Jagannathganj).16 

(12) Between Jagannathganj (not vid Jagannathganj) and 

any otter station on tho Mymensingh Jagannathganj 
railway and vid .10 

(13) Between Jagannathganj (not vid Jagannathganj) and 

any station on tho D.tcca soction and vid (except Narayan¬ 
ganj and vid) or any station on tho Singhjani Fulchari 
extension and t>»d.10 

(14) Botwoon vid Jagannathganj and any other station on 

the Mymenoingh Jagannathganj railway and vid .0 3 

(15) Botwoon vid Jagannathganj and any station on tho 

Dacca soction (except Narayanganj) and vid, or any 
station on tho Singhjani Fulchari extension and vid 0 6 

(16) Between vid Jagannathganj and Narayanganj . . 10 


(b) In through booking with Calcutta Steamer Ghats by the Direct 
Steamer Service vid Sunderbans 

As. p 

(1) Between vid Narayanganj and any station on tho Dacca 

Sootion, Mymensingh Jagannathganj railway (exoept Jagan¬ 
nathganj) and Singhjani Fulchari Extension . . . 10 

(2) Botwoon vid Jagannathganj and any station on tho 
Mymensingh Jagannathganj Railway or any station on the 

Dacca sootion on tho Singhjani Fulchari Extension . 1 0 

(3) Between trid Narayanganj and Jagannathganj . . 1 U 

(4) Between Narayanganj and vid Jagannathganj . 2 U 


4. Southern Seotion 


At- 

Calcutta (Soaldah) or Chitpore 
Mogra Hat . 

Netra. 

Deula. 

B«anldunga . « . • 

Kalighat (outward) 

Do. (inward) . , 

Akra . . . . . 

Budge Budge . « 


Pies. 


4 
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Pioe. 

Swigrempnc . ..... I 

Santoahpur.. 1 

vid Dock Junctions for through booking with Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and connected railways ... 4 

vid Dock Junction for articles chargeablo at wagon mile rate 
in through booking with Bengal Nagpur and connected 
railways. This terminal charge will bo levied on actual 
weight of the consignment. 1 

via Dock Junction for traffic booked between Kidderpore 

Docks and stations on the ScWthern Section . . 3 

5. Central Section 

On 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4*h class good--—2 pies at forwarding and 2 pies at 
receiving station 

Kid Calcutta and Chit pore 
Vui Dum Hum Junction 
Vid ltanaghat . 

Vid Klioolna 

On 5th and X class goods—4 pies at fora aiding and 4 pies at receiving station.— 
Kid Calcutta and Chit pore 
Kid Dum Dum Junction 
Kid ltanaghat . 

Vid Khoolna 


14 pies at one end only. 


j*2 pies at one end only. 


6. List of articles on which special terminal charges are leviable. 

(1) Fodder and forage not being military traffic — 

Pica. 

At Calcutta in upward looking. 3 

Do downward hooking ..... 1} 

At any other points. 2 

(2) Food grains, seeds and pulses, carried at special icduccd or owner's risk rate* 

on the Eastern Section :— 

Pies. 


Between any two stations on the Eastern Section . . 3 

Exceptions.— When booked through to or from stations on 
the Northern ami Behar sections, including Kutihar 
(Jodagan an l (lauhati Extensions vid Bhairamara or 
Lalgola Chat ........ 4 

<3) Jute over Dacca Section, Mvincnsingh Jagannathganj railway 
and Singhjani Fulchari Extension : -- 
In local booking botween any two stations on each of the al>ovo 
sections, in booking between one section and another and 
in through booking with Calcutta steamer ghats by tbo 
Direct Steamer Service rui Sunderbans .... 6 

(4) Salt carried at owner’s risk rates :— 

Between any two stations on the Eastern and Central Sec¬ 
tions only. 3 

7. The following articles are exempted from terminal charge :— 

Coal, coke and patent fuel, Railway materials and stores. 

8. The terminal charges are levied on the same weight as that on 
which freight is levied. 


2 b2 \ 
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